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The  Report  of 

A  Survey  of  the  Public  Schools 

of  Newark,  New  Jersey 


INTRODUCTION 


X 


his  report  of  a  survey  of  the  Newark  public  school  system  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Education  and  to  the  citizens  of  Newark  at  a 
most  critical  time.  All  of  us,  whether  at  work  in  the  public  service  or 
in  private  enterprise,  are  committed  to  the  proposal  that  our  first 
obligation  is  the  winning  of  the  war.  Schools  have  an  important 
contribution  to  make  in  the  war  effort. 

Throughout  this  report  recommendations  are  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  school  service  in  Newark.  Definite  modifications  of  present 
practice  are  proposed  which  will  result  in  increased  efficiency  in  the 
administration  of  the  schools  and  improvement  in  the  service  to  chil- 
dren, youths,  and  adults.  We  face  a  situation  which  makes  it  necessary 
to  economize.  Since  it  is  probable  that  the  Federal  government  will 
spend  approximately  half  of  the  total  national  income  in  support  of 
the  war  effort,  we  would  do  well  to  scrutinize  carefully  the  expenditures 
of  local  government.  There  is  grave  danger  that,  in  the  attempt  to 
economize,  actions  will  be  taken  that  may  result  in  false  economy. 

If  the  war  effort  is  to  succeed,  the  schools  must  do  a  better  job  than 
they  have  ever  done  before.  The  winning  of  the  war  is  dependent  upon 
the  physical  fitness  of  the  total  population.  The  morale  of  all  the 
people  must  be  maintained  on  a  basis  of  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  problems  that  confront  them.  Emphasis  beyond  anything  that  has 
been  known  must  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  youths  and  adults  for 
work  in  war  industries.  The  schools  have  a  primary  obligation  to  pro- 
tect the  ideals  of  democracy  and  to  maintain  the  freedoms  for  which 
we  fight. 

This  report  proposes  the  reduction  of  the  budget  of  the  Newark 
schools  in  those  areas  in  which  economies  can  be  effected  without 
interfering  with  the  essential  and  necessary  services  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. Nothing  could  more  certainly  interfere  with  the  high  purpose 
which  we  seek  to  serve  than  the  denial  of  opportunity  to  children  and 
youths.    It  is  definitely  proposed  in  this  report  that  all  the  essential 
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services  be  maintained.  It  is  proposed,  further,  that  there  are  some 
areas  in  which  the  services  of  the  schools  must  be  extended. 

As  suggested  above,  education  must  play  its  part  in  developing  a 
nation  of  children,  youths,  and  adults  who  are  physically  fit.  If  the 
morale  of  the  people  is  to  be  maintained,  recreational  opportunities 
must  be  made  available  to  the  total  population.  The  preparation  of 
individuals  for  service  in  the  armed  forces  or  in  industry  requires  a 
maximum  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  schools.  The  most  efficient  use 
of  man  power  requires  the  further  development  of  educational  and 
vocational  guidance.  Specialized  training  for  work  in  war  industries 
will  involve  the  use  of  whatever  plant  is  available  for  training  in  those 
fundamental  skills  which  will  contribute  to  this  effort.  Night  schools 
for  youths  and  for  adults  must  be  continued  and  extended.  It  will  be 
highly  desirable  to  use  shops,  laboratories,  libraries,  and  some  class- 
rooms for  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  Long  vacations  may  need  to  be 
sacrificed.  A  program  of  education  to  provide  a  maximum  of  oppor- 
tunity may  need  to  be  continuous  throughout  the  calendar  year. 
Already  in  a  number  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  nation  provision  is  being 
made  which  will  enable  young  people  to  complete  a  high  school  course 
in  three  years. 

It  will  be  possible  to  save  money  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
efficiency  with  which  buildings  are  operated  and  maintained.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  postpone  plant  maintenance  work  that  would  ordinarily 
be  done  in  order  that  the  money  thus  saved  may  be  used  to  maintain 
the  more  essential  services  of  education.  Another  potential  economy 
lies  in  a  reorganization  of  schools  and  classes  which  will  permit  the 
elimination  of  small  classes  and  the  equalization  of  the  load  to  be 
carried  among  the  teachers.  Teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators 
can  be  counted  upon  to  do  their  utmost  in  support  of  the  total  effort. 

Public  education  is  the  only  sound  foundation  upon  which  we  can 
build  a  structure  which  will  enable  us  to  attain  victory  and  which  will 
provide  a  civilization  in  which  we  shall  want  to  live  after  the  war  is 
over.  All  that  is  done  by  schools  to  further  war  activities  will  prove 
valuable  to  the  schools,  as  it  will  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  demand 
for  fundamental  training  of  young  people  for  war  industries  may  be 
expected  to  result  in  the  development  of  a  sound  program  of  vocational 
education.  The  work  that  schools  do  for  children  in  the  field  of  nutri- 
tion may  be  expected  to  carry  over  into  their  lives  as  adults.  The 
schools,  through  their  service  of  interpreting  the  war  situation  to  chil- 
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dren  and  youths,  will  develop  a  more  realistic  approach  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  young  people  for  citizenship  in  our  democracy. 

This  report  is  concerned  with  educational  policy  as  much  as  it  is 
with  those  procedures  which  are  necessary  for  the  realization  of  the 
purposes  of  education  in  a  democratic  society.  Those  responsible  for 
teaching  and  administration  in  the  schools  must  continue  to  give  intel- 
ligent and  constructive  thought  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  society 
which  the  schools  are  organized  to  serve.  The  scope  of  the  educational 
program,  administrative  policies,  the  types  of  schools  and  facilities  to 
be  made  available,  curricula  and  methods  of  teaching,  the  special  serv- 
ices to  be  provided — all  these  must  be  determined  in  the  light  of  our 
current  social  needs. 

At  present  democracy  is  under  attack  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
We  and  the  other  democracies  that  still  persist  are  fighting  for  our 
lives.  We  have  great  faith  that  democracy  can  and  will  prevail.  We 
are  called  upon  to  bend  our  energies  to  the  winning  of  the  war  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

The  American  people  must  make  the  most  important  decisions  that 
have  ever  been  made  in  the  nation's  history.  Education  must  play  a 
most  important  role  in  arriving  at  these  decisions.  The  people  of 
Newark  are  confronted  with  proposals  relating  to  the  support  and  the 
program  of  their  schools.  The  response  they  give  will  have  far-reaching 
effects  upon  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  upon  the  contribution 
which  it  will  make  to  the  maintenance  of  American  democracy. 


Chapter  I 

THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 
IN  NEWARK 


T, 


he  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  requires  that  the 
Legislature  shall  "provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  all  children  .  .  .  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years."1  In 
carrying  out  this  mandate,  the  Legislature  has  from  time  to  time 
enacted  legislation  defining  the  geographical  and  political  areas  which 
form  the  basis  for  local  school  administration.  A  large  degree  of  local 
autonomy  has  been  permitted.  The  State  has  sought  to  establish  the 
general  pattern  and  has  left  to  the  local  communities  the  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  a  program  of  education  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  residing  within  their  boundaries. 

In  first-class  cities  such  as  Newark,  the  law  provides  that  the  schools 
shall  be  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Education  composed  of  nine  members 
appointed  by  the  Mayor.  Three  members  are  appointed  during  June 
of  each  year  to  serve  for  three-year  terms.  Vacancies  that  occur  are 
filled  by  appointment  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  ensuing  discussion  to  inquire  concerning  the 
efficiency  with  which  this  general  organization  operates,  and  to  propose 
such  modifications  of  present  organization  and  procedures  as  may  result 
in  greater  efficiency.  The  legal  provisions  establishing  the  Board  of 
Education  and  stipulating  its  formation,  and  the  powers  and  duties 
which  are  given  to  this  body,  are  to  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the 
purposes  of  educational  administration.  The  organization  of  local 
school  districts,  the  establishment  of  Boards  of  Education,  and  the 
employment  of  school  administrators,   all  have  significance  only  as 

1  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  Section  VII,  No.  6. 
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they  contribute  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  schools  are  organized. 
Administration  is  never  an  end  in  itself.  When  a  Board  of  Education 
on  recommendation  of  its  professional  staff  organizes  a  system  of 
schools  or  adopts  the  curricula  which  are  to  be  offered  in  them,  its 
action  is  to  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  contribution  made  to  the 
education  of  children,  youths,  and  adults  in  the  community.  A  staff  of 
competent  professional  workers  will  contribute  to  the  realization  of  the 
purposes  of  education  to  the  degree  to  which  its  members  are  charac- 
terized by  high  professional  scholarship,  insight,  and  imagination. 
Theirs  is  the  responsibility  for  rendering  the  most  important  social 
service  supported  by  government. 

The  Board  of  Education 

THE   COMPOSITION  OF  THE  BOARD 

The  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Education  for  local  school  districts 
implies  an  interest  in  and  a  responsibility  on  the  part  of  all  citizens 
for  the  conduct  of  a  system  of  free  public  schools.  When  communities 
were  small  and  the  people  could  assemble  in  a  Town  Meeting,  it  was 
possible  to  bring  to  the  direct  attention  of  all  the  voters  all  major 
governmental  problems.  But  early  in  the  history  of  local  government 
it  was  found  advisable  to  select  a  committee  of  citizens  whose  special 
responsibility  was  the  operation  of  the  schools.  These  persons  were 
elected  at  the  Town  Meeting  and  reported  to  that  body. 

In  the  larger  communities,  and  more  recently  in  the  great  majority 
of  all  localities  within  the  United  States,  the  people  have  elected  by 
popular  vote  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Newark  is  an 
example  of  a  procedure  which  is  followed  in  a  minority  of  urban  com- 
munities. The  appointment  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  by 
the  Mayor  was  introduced  on  the  theory  that  he,  by  virtue  of  his 
general  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  could  be 
depended  upon  to  name  to  the  Board  of  Education  outstanding  citizens 
interested  in  the  service  of  education.  It  has  even  been  held  that  under 
such  a  method  of  selection  there  was  greater  certainty  that  men  and 
women  of  high  competence  would  be  named  to  these  bodies.  There  is 
little  evidence  in  the  current  situation  in  the  United  States  to  support 
this  view.  The  character  of  the  persons  appointed  by  the  Mayor  is  in 
most  cases  determined  primarily  by  the  degree  of  interest  that  the 
electorate  shows  in  this  action  of  the  Mayor.   Another  important  con- 
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sideration  is  his  freedom  from  a  desire  to  serve  a  political  organization 
in  making  his  appointments.  A  review  of  the  situation  throughout 
the  United  States  will  show  that,  while  in  some  instances  Mayors  have 
appointed  worthy  citizens  to  serve  on  Boards  of  Education,  in  other 
cases  the  appointments  have  been  a  means  of  serving  the  party  in 
power. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  seek  to  characterize  either 
favorably  or  otherwise  the  appointments  made  by  the  successive  Mayors 
of  Newark.  In  the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff,  however,  the  selection 
of  the  members  of  a  Board  of  Education  by  popular  election  serves  two 
purposes.  It  brings  to  the  attention  of  the  people  the  importance  of  the 
educational  service,  and  it  gives  to  the  Board  members  a  mandate  from 
the  people  which  they  may  not  so  certainly  enjoy  when  they  are 
appointed.  The  elected  Board  of  Education  may  enjoy  a  degree  of 
independence  that  is  not  often  characteristic  of  the  appointed  Board. 
In  most  cases  a  Board  elected  by  the  people  is  given  responsibility  for 
determining  the  amounts  of  money  to  be  spent  or  the  tax  rates  to  be 
levied  within  certain  limits  set  by  the  Legislature.  This  responsibility 
cannot  safely  be  entrusted  to  an  appointed  body. 

Present  practice  in  Newark  gives  to  the  Board  of  School  Estimate, 
composed  of  the  Mayor,  two  City  Commissioners,  and  two  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  power  to  pass  on  the  budget  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Thus  the  Board  of  Education  is  directly  subordi- 
nate to  the  general  city  administration.  In  the  adoption  of  the  educa- 
tional budget,  the  Board  of  School  Estimate  actually  determines  school 
policy.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  Mayor  and  City  Commis- 
sioners who  sit  on  this  body  can  have  any  considerable  degree  of 
familiarity  with  the  work  of  the  schools.  It  may  also  be  assumed  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Education  who  owe  their  appoint- 
ment to  the  Mayor  will  tend  to  favor  the  city  administration's  point 
of  view.  These  factors  must  result  in  denying  freedom  to  the  Board 
of  Education  in  its  major  function  of  determining  educational  policy. 

The  survey  staff  recommends  that  full  consideration  be  given  to  the 
desirability  of  making  the  Board  of  Education  an  elective  and  fiscally 
independent  body.  It  is  proposed  that  the  legislation  required  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose  be  introduced  in  the  Legislature. 

If  the  citizens  of  Newark  decide  at  some  future  time  that  they  prefer 
to  elect  the  members  of  their  Board  of  Education  by  popular  vote,  it  is 
important  that  they  give  careful  consideration  to  the  methods  employed. 
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In  general  it  may  be  said  that  persons  nominated  for  membership  on 
Boards  of  Education  should  be  selected  from  the  community  at  large 
and  not  from  wards  or  districts  within  the  city.  No  person  should  sit 
on  a  Board  of  Education  in  order  to  represent  a  geographical  area  or  a 
particular  political  party.  The  names  of  nominees  should  be  placed 
on  a  ballot  by  petition,  and  the  ballot  should  not  carry  any  party 
designation.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  a  special  school  election  should 
be  held  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  that  a  special  school  ballot  be  pro- 
vided. The  election  of  school  board  members  provides  an  opportunity 
for  focusing  the  attention  of  the  people  on  the  needs  of  the  schools,  and 
for  demanding  that  they  review  the  actions  which  have  been  taken  by 
the  Board  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  election. 

Whether  the  Board  is  appointed  or  elected,  it  is  of  very  great  impor- 
tance that  the  terms  of  members  be  relatively  long  and  overlapping. 
The  present  practice  in  Newark,  which  provides  for  a  term  of  only 
three  years  and  which  makes  possible  within  a  two-year  span  a  complete 
change  in  the  membership  of  the  Board,  is  most  unsatisfactory.  If  the 
present  method  of  appointment  is  to  be  continued,  the  law  should  be 
so  modified  as  to  stipulate  a  much  longer  term.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
survey  staff,  this  could  be  accomplished  (i)  by  the  appointment  of  one 
new  member  each  year,  to  serve  for  a  nine-year  term,  or  (2)  by  the 
appointment  of  two  members  each  year  during  a  cycle  of  four  years 
and  of  one  member  the  fifth  year,  each  member  to  serve  for  a  period 
of  five  years. 

Under  the  existing  method,  the  longest  period  of  service  of  any 
member  now  serving  is  nine  years,  while  the  great  majority  of  those 
now  serving  have  held  membership  for  periods  of  from  one  to  three 
years.  Even  the  most  intelligent  citizen  serving  on  a  Board  of  Education 
needs  a  period  of  from  two  to  three  years  of  service  to  become  fully 
acquainted  with  his  responsibilities  and  duties.  He  can  hardly  be 
expected  in  any  shorter  period  of  time  to  have  an  adequate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  requirements  and  purposes  of  the  school  system  over  which 
he  exercises  control. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  BOARD 

One  of  the  most  critical  issues  in  the  administration  of  schools  con- 
cerns the  relationship  of  the  representatives  of  the  people — the  Board 
of  Education — to  the  professional  staff  of  the  school  system.  A  Board 
of  Education  should  by  its  actions  interpret  the  desire  of  the  citizenry 
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for  the  improvement  of  the  school  service.  Any  Board  of  Education 
that  is  to  serve  the  community  adequately  must  seek  to  secure  the 
highest  type  of  professional  leadership  in  its  administrative  and  teach- 
ing staffs. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  professional  service,  the  representatives  of  the 
people  must  give  full  consideration  to  the  recommendations  which  come 
before  them  from  professional  workers.  They  may  not  be  expected  to 
approve  every  recommendation  that  is  brought  to  their  attention.  If 
they  are  to  serve  the  public,  however,  they  must  recognize  and  give 
full  weight  to  the  specialized  knowledge  and  competence  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  and  the  professional  staff  of  the  school  system,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  must  pass  judgment  upon  the  proposals  brought 
before  them,  in  the  light  of  the  most  enlightened  desires  and  purposes 
of  the  public  which  they  represent. 

This  relationship  of  lay  control  to  professional  service  is  of  such 
great  importance  as  to  demand  special  consideration.  The  issue  comes 
most  directly  before  the  Board  as  it  seeks  to  define  its  relationship  to 
its  chief  executive  officer,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  most 
important  action  ever  taken  by  a  Board  of  Education  is  the  selection 
of  its  chief  administrative  officer.  Having  chosen  one  in  whom  the 
Board  members  have  confidence  and  whose  professional  qualifications 
are  known  to  them  and  to  the  public,  they  must,  if  they  are  to  serve 
adequately,  give  him  large  responsibility. 

In  every  case  the  Board  of  Education  should  name  persons  to  the 
administrative  staff  or  to  teaching  positions  in  the  school  system  only 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  This  means 
that  no  Board  member  should  accept  applications  made  to  him  per- 
sonally for  positions  in  the  school  system,  nor  should  he  permit  any 
pressure  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  from  any  source  that  will 
influence  his  judgment  with  respect  to  the  nominations  made  by  the 
Superintendent.  The  suggestion  is  not  that  every  nomination  by  the 
Superintendent  will  prove  entirely  acceptable  to  the  Board.  Rather,  it 
is  only  when  the  Superintendent  knows  of  the  competence  of  the  per- 
sons named  and  can  demonstrate  how  their  services  will  contribute  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  service  of  the  schools,  that  they  may  properly  be 
elected. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  the  Superintendent  operate  without  control. 
In  Newark,  as  in  every  other  community,  certain  requirements  imposed 
by  state  law  must  be  met.   The  Board  of  Education  has  the  right  and 
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the  responsibility  to  specify  through  its  regulations  the  qualifications 
which  must  be  met  by  candidates  for  positions  in  the  school  system, 
in  conformity  with  or  in  excess  of  those  required  by  the  State.  But  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  within  the  pattern  set  up  by  the  State 
and  by  local  regulations,  nothing  but  inefficiency,  if  not  disaster,  can 
result  from  a  situation  in  which  Board  members  seek  to  name  persons 
for  service  in  the  school  system. 

In  like  manner,  the  Board's  responsibility  for  the  development  and 
improvement  of  the  school  system  will  best  be  met  when  it  requires  the 
Superintendent  to  bring  before  it  for  consideration  major  problems  of 
organization  of  schools,  provision  of  curricula,  selection  of  books  and 
supplies,  financing  of  the  schools,  and  the  like.  The  Board  should,  as 
a  matter  of  common  practice,  require  that  all  such  matters  as  the 
organization  of  schools  and  special  classes,  the  salaries,  assignments, 
tenure  and  retirement  of  personnel,  and  the  adoption  of  courses  of 
study  and  curricula,  be  brought  to  its  attention  by  the  Superintendent. 
It  may  and  should  consider  the  evidence  presented  in  support  of  recom- 
mendations in  these  areas.  It  may  from  time  to  time  advisedly  invite 
the  consideration  of  representative  citizens  to  any  of  the  issues  involved. 
But  in  the  last  analysis  the  Board  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
professional  staff  of  the  school  system  is  its  major  source  of  informa- 
tion and  advice. 

In  accordance  with  common  practice,  the  Board  of  Education  will 
set  up  an  administrative  and  supervisory  staff  whose  responsibility  is 
the  operation  and  continuing  progress  of  the  school  system.  The  presen- 
tation by  the  Superintendent  of  the  issues  that  the  Board  should  con- 
sider is  not  to  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  alone  is  responsible  for 
these  proposals.  Good  administration  requires  that  every  teacher  in 
every  classroom  in  the  school  system  and  all  supervisory  and  administra- 
tive officers,  under  such  plan  of  organization  as  may  be  developed 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  shall  participate 
in  the  preparation  of  the  recommendations  that  come  before  the  Board 
for  review. 

In  no  area  is  it  more  important  that  the  Board  should  have  the 
advice  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  professional  staff  of  the  school 
system  than  in  the  adoption  of  the  annual  budget  of  the  schools.  It  is 
not  reasonable  to  propose  that  a  special  budget  officer,  without  close 
relationship  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent,  is  in  position  to  draft 
the  budget.    Good  budgetary  procedure  requires  the  participation  of 
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those  who  are  responsible  for  teaching  in  the  classrooms,  of  those  who 
administer  each  local  unit  within  the  school  system,  and  of  all  who 
serve  in  supervisory  or  administrative  capacities.  The  budgetary  esti- 
mates must  of  necessity  be  related  to  the  educational  program  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  schools.  Such  estimates  must  be  based  upon  analyses 
of  school  costs  as  recorded  for  previous  years.  The  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  his  associates  of  the  professional  staff  are  the  only  persons 
in  position  to  furnish  sound  information  with  respect  to  the  need  of 
the  school  system  for  support.  The  technical  work  of  putting  the  budget 
into  form  may  be  done  by  a  budgetary  officer  having  special  competence 
in  this  area,  but  the  fundamental  procedures  involve  the  weighing,  by 
those  responsible  for  the  educational  program,  of  possible  revenues  to 
be  received  against  the  need  for  services.  The  resulting  budget  is  sig- 
nificant to  the  degree  that  the  educational  program  is  satisfactorily 
supported  in  the  estimates  of  expenditures  to  be  incurred.  The  present 
practice  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Newark  in  the  preparation  of 
the  budget  is  considered  critically  in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  this  report. 

The  Board  of  Education  should  require  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
to  make  recommendations  from  time  to  time  with  respect  to  the  need 
for  new  buildings  and  sites,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  plant  already  in 
use,  and  for  the  financing  of  these  necessary  services.  In  these  areas, 
as  in  the  preparation  of  the  annual  budget,  the  administrative  officer 
in  charge  of  buildings  and  grounds  should  be  expected  to  have  special 
competence.  Only  upon  the  basis  of  continuing  studies  of  the  social 
composition  of  the  community,  of  shifts  in  population,  and  the  like,  can 
any  sound  recommendations  be  made  with  respect  to  the  development 
of  the  school  plant.  It  is  important,  nevertheless,  that  however  highly 
competent  or  specialized  the  officer  in  charge  of  buildings  and  grounds 
may  be,  he  work  under  the  control  and  general  supervision  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Buildings  should  be  planned  and  con- 
structed to  serve  and  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  educational  program.  The 
issue  is  not  primarily  one  of  housing  a  certain  number  of  boys  and 
girls;  it  is  rather  the  adequate  housing  of  an  educational  program  for 
a  given  number  of  pupils. 

When  members  of  Boards  of  Education  give  time  and  thought  to 
major  problems  of  policy  brought  to  their  attention  by  the  professional 
staff  of  the  school  system,  they  will  have  little  time  to  devote  to  the 
details  of  administration.  Having  determined  a  policy,  they  will  expect 
their  executive  officer  and  his  colleagues  to  carry  it  into  effect.   They 
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will  require  the  Superintendent  to  report  to  them  from  time  to  time 
regarding  the  degree  of  success  achieved  in  developing  the  educational 
program  in  line  with  the  policies  which  they  have  adopted.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  survey  staff,  the  Board  of  Education  in  Newark  spends 
too  large  a  part  of  its  time  in  the  consideration  of  details  of  administra- 
tion which  it  should  leave  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  and  his  colleagues. 

A  Board  of  Education  should  act  as  a  committee  of  the  whole.  The 
use  of  standing  committees  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff, 
entirely  unjustified.  The  present  practice  of  the  Newark  Board  of 
Education  of  operating  through  standing  committees  on  Instruction, 
on  Finance,  on  Buildings,  Grounds,  and  Supplies,  and  on  the  Newark 
Stadium,  should  be  critically  reconsidered.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
each  of  these  standing  committees  involves  all  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  some  member  of  the  Board 
other  than  the  President,  the  great  majority  of  the  issues  which  eventu- 
ally come  before  the  Board  as  a  whole  are  first  considered  by  one  of 
these  standing  committees.  After  the  Board  has  sat  in  the  standing 
committees,  it  reconvenes  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  President 
and  confirms  the  actions  taken  or  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
standing  committees.  This  practice  is  certainly  unnecessary  and  it  is 
just  as  certainly  time-consuming.  It  is  the  well-considered  judgment  of 
the  survey  staff  that  the  Board  by  its  own  action  should  abolish  all 
standing  committees  and  that  it  should  act  on  all  matters  worthy  of  its 
consideration  as  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  Administrative  and  Supervisory  Staffs 

Efficiency  in  the  administration  of  schools  is  in  considerable  measure 
dependent  upon  a  proper  organization  of  the  administrative  and  super- 
visory staffs.  As  has  been  implied  in  the  discussion  of  the  relationship 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the  Board  of  Education,  the  only 
satisfactory  organization  of  an  administrative  staff  places  the  Superin- 
tendent in  the  position  of  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Board.  The  type 
of  organization  which  will  make  possible  the  most  effective  management 
of  affairs  has  been  the  subject  of  study  by  political  scientists  and  by 
those  engaged  in  private  enterprise.  From  these  studies  and  from  suc- 
cessful practice,  a  form  of  organization  has  been  evolved  which  promises 
greatest  efficiency.    Simply  stated,  this  form  of  organization  requires 
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the  selection  of  a  responsible  and  effective  chief  executive  who  is  given 
general  responsibility  for  the  direction  and  the  coordination  of  the 
activities  carried  on  by  qualified  personnel.  The  assumption  that  a 
board  of  control  can  bring  about  the  necessary  coordination  among  a 
group  of  executives  each  enjoying  the  same  relationship  to  the  con- 
trolling body  is  contrary  to  fact.  What  ordinarily  happens  is  that  each 
of  the  coordinate  executives  seeks  a  maximum  of  control  and  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff,  the  administration  of  schools 
in  Newark  can  be  greatly  improved  and  made  more  efficient  if  this 
principle  of  unified  administration  is  acknowledged  and  if  necessary 
legislation  is  enacted  to  establish  it.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  the 
Board  of  Education  seek  to  have  enacted  by  the  Legislature  a  law 
providing  that  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  act  as  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  that  the  offices  of 
Secretary  and  of  Business  Manager,  or  the  functions  performed  by 
them,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  executives  who  shall  work  under  the 
general  control  and  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Chart  i  presents  graphically  the  form  of  organization  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  survey  staff,  will  most  certainly  contribute  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  administration  of  schools  in  Newark.  Included  in  the 
chart  is  a  proposed  reorganization  of  the  supervisory  staff  as  well  as  of 
the  general  administration  to  be  provided  for  the  school  system. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  HIS  DEPUTY 

It  is  proposed  in  Chart  i  that  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  be 
recognized  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
that  he  be  supported  by  a  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The 
creation  of  the  office  of  Deputy  Superintendent  is,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  survey  staff,  essential  for  the  effective  administration  of  the  school 
system.  No  chief  executive  can  be  expected  to  be  on  duty  at  all  times, 
nor  can  he  be  expected  to  handle  all  the  details  associated  with  his 
office.  If  a  Deputy  Superintendent  is  employed,  he  would  be  expected 
to  relieve  the  Superintendent  of  many  of  his  duties,  at  least  those  which 
do  not  involve  the  determination  of  policy. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Deputy  Superintendent  might  be  expected  to 
carry  a  large  degree  of  responsibility  in  the  preparation  of  the  annual 
budget.  Working  in  close  cooperation  with  his  chief,  and  with  the 
support   of   assistant   superintendents,    supervisors,    and   directors   of 
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special  areas  and  services,  he  could  and  should  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
preparation  of  the  budget  a  full  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  school 
system.  He  might,  whenever  necessary,  act  in  the  place  of  the  Superin- 
tendent in  practically  all  matters  having  to  do  with  the  execution  of 
policies  already  adopted.  He  could  thus  save  the  time  and  energy  of 
the  Superintendent  for  consideration  of  major  problems  of  policy  and 
program. 

The  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools  should  also  be  given  a  large 
responsibility  in  the  field  of  public  relations.  A  study  of  the  situation 
in  Newark  during  the  period  of  the  past  six  years  indicates  the  need  for 
a  much  more  adequate  program  in  this  field  than  has  been  conducted. 
The  newspapers  in  the  city  have  given  space  to  school  news.  However, 
judging  from  a  review  of  the  stories  that  have  appeared,  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  consistent  or  well-developed  policy  of  presenting 
the  program  of  the  schools  to  the  public.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  his  colleagues  have  made  many  public  appearances  and  have 
interpreted  the  educational  program  to  groups  of  citizens  within  the 
limits  of  their  physical  capacity  to  respond  to  requests.  But  even  in 
this  area  the  survey  staff  believes  that  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
might  well  address  himself  to  the  problem  of  developing  more  satis- 
factory public  relations.  He  could  do  much  to  acquaint  citizens  more 
fully  with  the  work  of  the  school  system  and  to  involve  them  in  a  rela- 
tionship of  cooperation  with  the  professional  staff  of  the  schools. 

THE  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENTS 

As  will  be  observed  in  Chart  i,  it  is  proposed  that  four  Assistant 
Superintendents  be  assigned  certain  major  functions  necessary  for  the 
development  of  efficient  administration  of  the  school  system.  Such 
assignments  will  vary  somewhat  from  present  practice.  A  major  func- 
tion to  be  served  by  an  Assistant  Superintendent  lies  in  the  fields  of 
teaching,  curriculum,  and  special  services.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  chart 
that  this  officer  is  given  general  responsibility  for  all  supervision,  both 
by  general  divisions  of  the  school  system  and  in  terms  of  special 
services  to  be  provided.  The  final  chapter  of  this  report  presents  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  way  in  which  the  functions  of  the  chief 
coordinators  of  the  elementary  schools,  the  middle  schools,  the  upper 
schools,  and  special  education  are  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  relation- 
ships among  the  special  coordinators  of  art,  music,  health  and  physical 
education,  libraries,  vocational  education,  safety  education,  and  prac- 
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tical  arts.  In  like  manner,  the  work  of  consultants  and  specialists  in 
the  various  areas  such  as  health  and  nutrition,  audio-visual  aids,  home 
economics,  industrial  arts,  textbooks,  language  arts,  libraries,  music, 
art,  social  studies,  and  science  is  discussed  in  the  final  chapter.  In 
Chapter  XIV  will  be  found  a  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  proposed 
Director  of  Special  Services  and  the  activities  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
chief  coordinators  of  health  services,  child  guidance,  vocational  guidance 
and  occupational  adjustment,  and  attendance,  census,  and  child  wel- 
fare. In  the  same  chapter  of  the  report  the  work  of  physicians,  dentists, 
nurses,  psychologists,  visiting  teachers,  and  attendance  officers  is  given 
full  consideration. 

A  second  Assistant  Superintendent  is  designated  to  have  charge  of 
personnel.  This  is  a  major  task  of  administration  and  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  one  holding  the  rank  of  Assistant  Superintendent. 
The  proposed  organization  of  this  service  and  the  procedures  which 
promise  a  maximum  of  efficiency  are  presented  in  Chapter  VI  of  this 
report. 

A  third  Assistant  Superintendent  will  have  charge  of  business  affairs. 
He  will  have  on  his  staff  a  Director  of  Finance  and  Accounting,  a 
Director  of  Plant,  a  Director  of  Supplies  and  Equipment,  and  a  Director 
of  Cafeterias.  The  many  services  to  be  rendered  in  the  school  system 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge 
of  business  affairs  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  III  of  this  report. 

The  fourth  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  responsible  for 
administration.  The  purpose  of  this  assignment  is  to  place  in  the 
administrative  organization  a  competent  officer  who  can  meet  the 
demands  of  teachers,  principals,  and  other  administrative  officers  for 
interpretations  of  policy  and  for  advice  with  respect  to  administrative 
procedures.  This  will  free  the  time  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  those  charged  with  primary  responsibility  for  the  development  of 
the  educational  program.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  place  this  Assistant 
Superintendent  in  a  position  which  will  not  permit  him  to  contribute 
to  the  development  of  the  educational  program.  He  should  sit  with  the 
other  Assistant  Superintendents  on  the  Cabinet  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  whenever  problems  of  program  and  policy  are  considered.  It  is 
the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff,  however,  that  the  multitude  of  issues 
which  come  to  the  central  office  for  determination  cannot  satisfactorily 
be  distributed  among  the  several  Assistant  Superintendents  and  their 
staffs  without  impairing  their  efficiency. 
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A  competent  Assistant  Superintendent  for  administration  would 
occupy  a  most  important  position  in  interpreting  the  work  of  the  public 
schools  to  his  professional  colleagues,  to  teachers,  to  the  principals 
of  the  schools,  to  parent-teacher  associations,  and  to  the  public.  His 
task  would  be  the  constant  translation  of  general  policy  already  deter- 
mined into  daily  action  in  the  schools.  The  difficulty  in  the  present 
situation  is  that  the  demand  for  interpretation  and  for  executive  action 
now  made  upon  those  responsible  for  the  development  of  curricula 
and  the  improvement  of  instruction  is  so  heavy  that  often  it  precludes 
the  possibility  of  their  making  a  major  contribution  to  the  areas  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  The  Assistant  Superintendent  for  administra- 
tion would  also  accept  responsibility  for  pupil  accounting  and  statistical 
reports. 

In  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the  administrative  staff,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  executives  now  serving  will  accept  reassignment  to  the 
positions  provided  in  the  new  plan. 

A  major  change  in  the  function  of  the  Secretary's  office  is  indicated 
in  the  chart.  This  officer  is  placed  in  direct  relationship  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  without  administrative  duties.  In  the  judgment  of  the  survey 
staff,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  should  exercise  the 
functions  commonly  associated  with  this  office.  He  should  keep  the 
minutes  and  be  custodian  of  the  records  of  the  Board.  In  order  to  carry 
this  recommendation  into  effect,  it  will  be  necessary  to  modify  the  law 
with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  Secretary's  office.  Most  of  the 
work  now  done  by  the  Secretary  and  his  staff  would  be  carried  by  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of  business  affairs.  The  Secretary 
in  the  new  setup  would  be  free  of  administrative  responsibility. 

The  most  significant  departure  from  current  practice  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  administrative  staff  lies  in  the  proposal  to  center  in  the  office 
of  an  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  all  those  activities  having 
to  do  with  curriculum,  teaching,  and  special  services.  The  work  of  this 
Assistant  Superintendent  falls  into  two  general  classifications:  (i)  the 
Division  of  Curriculum  and  Teaching,  and  (2)  the  Division  of  Special 
Services.  The  responsibility  for  the  coordination  of  all  activities  in 
curriculum  and  teaching  is  given  to  this  Assistant  Superintendent  in 
his  role  of  Director  of  the  Division  of  Curriculum  and  Teaching.  All 
special  services  are  placed  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  Director 
of  Special  Services  who  also  serves  as  chief  coordinator  of  health 
services.   The  Division  of  Curriculum  and  Teaching  operates  through 
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four  chief  coordinators — one  for  the  elementary  schools  (including 
kindergartens),  one  for  the  middle  schools,  one  for  the  upper  schools, 
and  one  for  special  education.  Supporting  these  chief  coordinators  are 
groups  of  special  coordinators,  consultants,  and  specialists.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  organization  to  bring  about  a  much  more  complete 
integration  of  the  activities  of  the  administrative  and  supervisory  per- 
sonnel in  charge  of  the  instructional  program.  The  mode  of  operation 
under  this  form  of  organization  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  XV. 
The  Division  of  Special  Services  brings  together  all  those  services 
which  have  to  do  with  the  health  and  guidance  of  pupils  in  the  school 
system.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  visiting  teachers  and  at- 
tendance officers  be  placed  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Director 
of  this  Division.  In  Chapters  XI  and  XIV  will  be  found  a  complete  dis- 
cussion of  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  these  areas. 

THE  PRINCIPALS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 

A  reading  of  the  chart  will  show  the  important  place  of  the  principals 
in  the  administration  of  the  schools.  It  has  been  the  practice  in  Newark 
to  place  large  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  each  elementary  and  high 
school  principal.  This  practice  is  to  be  commended.  No  two  schools 
within  a  city  organization  have  the  same  clientele,  nor  are  they  faced 
with  identical  problems.  The  economic  status  of  the  population,  the 
physical  environment,  and  general  social  conditions  vary  from  school 
to  school.  Proper  development  of  the  curriculum  involves  the  utiliza- 
tion of  community  resources.  No  high  degree  of  efficiency  can  be 
attained  in  any  school  system  except  as  principals  and  teachers  accept 
responsibility  for  service  to  their  individual  communities. 

Variations  in  the  programs  and  organization  of  individual  schools 
and  in  the  methods  of  teachers  are  worth  preserving.  Leadership  from 
the  central  office  may  be  expected  to  modify  and  improve  practice 
throughout  the  school  system.  But  in  the  long  run  the  leadership  of 
an  individual  principal  and  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  a  group  of 
teachers  is  the  only  sound  basis  upon  which  to  hope  for  the  adaptation 
of  the  school  program  to  the  needs  of  the  community  which  it  serves. 

THE  TEACHERS 

In  all  that  is  proposed  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  schools 
by  the  Superintendent,  the  Assistant  Superintendents,  the  Directors  of 
divisions  and  special  services,  and  the  principals,  there  is  no  intention 
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to  minimize  the  contribution  to  be  made  by  all  other  members  of  the 
professional  staff  of  the  school  system.  Indeed,  school  policy  can  be 
formulated  most  efficiently  only  by  employing  the  intellectual  resources 
of  the  entire  school  personnel.  Participation  in  the  development  of 
educational  policy  should  not  be  thought  of  as  a  favor  granted  by  the 
administration  to  teachers  in  the  schools.  Rather  the  administration 
should  seek  to  enlist  the  constructive  thinking  of  all  workers  in  the 
school  system.  After  policies  have  been  developed  through  this  co- 
operative process,  they  must  of  necessity  be  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Education  for  final  review  and  approval.  When  approved,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  administrative  officers  to  see  that  the  policies  are 
carried  into  effect.  Here  again  the  teachers  in  the  school  system  may 
cooperate.  In  other  chapters  of  this  report  consideration  is  given  to  the 
measures  which  can  best  be  adopted  in  individual  schools  to  secure  the 
continuing  interest  and  cooperation  of  all  teachers. 

THE  ATTORNEY 

The  above  discussion  has  treated  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  the  schools  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  In  the  organization  chart  the  relationship  of  the  Attorney  is 
indicated  as  one  of  direct  responsibility  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  Attorney  may  not  serve  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  and  his  associates  wherever  in  the  performance  of  their 
functions  they  may  need  legal  advice.  The  Attorney  should,  however, 
be  directly  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Education.  His  is  not  an 
administrative  responsibility.  He  serves  best  when  he  advises  the 
Board  of  Education  and  gives  counsel  to  administrative  officers  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

The  Structure  of  the  School  System 

The  present  structure  of  the  Newark  school  system  includes  eight- 
year  elementary  schools  (with  kindergartens),  four-year  high  schools, 
special  schools,  and  the  beginnings  of  an  organization  of  three-year 
junior  high  schools.  The  members  of  the  survey  staff  agree  that  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  junior  high  school  organization  has  not  been  carried 
to  completion  in  Newark.  It  is  possible,  with  a  minimum  of  loss  in  the 
utilization  of  plant,  to  effect  a  type  of  reorganizaton  which  will  better 
serve  the  children  and  youths  in  the  city. 
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Throughout  the  United  States  the  elementary  school  is  coming  to 
be  recognized  as  an  eight-year  unit  including  a  two-year  kindergarten 
and  a  six-year  elementary  school.  It  is  desirable  to  think  of  these 
eight  years  of  schooling  for  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twelve  years  as  constituting  a  single  continuing  unit.  Beyond  this 
elementary  school,  there  are  distinct  advantages  to  be  gained  in  or- 
ganizing the  work  in  two  four-year  units,  the  first  designated  as  a 
"middle"  school  (or  junior  high  school),  the  second  as  an  "upper" 
school  (or  senior  high  school).  This  structure  makes  possible  the 
development  of  two  significant  units  to  include  young  people  from 
twelve  to  twenty  years  of  age. 

The  program  of  the  middle  school  should  be  concerned  primarily 
with  general  education.  The  upper  school,  under  the  new  form  of 
organization,  may  properly  be  considered  a  unit  in  which  terminal 
courses  will  be  offered  for  the  majority  of  the  youth  enrolled  in  it. 
Some  of  these  courses  will  terminate  at  the  end  of  a  year;  others  will 
continue  for  two  or  three  years;  and  for  those  who  are  to  go  on  to  the 
universities  or  professional  schools,  a  four-year  course  will  be  offered. 

In  addition  to  preparing  youth  for  entrance  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  this  upper  school  would  offer,  particularly  during  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  school  years,  technical  and  business  courses  to 
meet  the  needs  of  boys  and  girls  who  wish  to  prepare  for  minor 
executive  positions  in  business  and  industry.  Already  throughout  the 
United  States  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  school  years  (for  youth 
eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age)  are  being  added  to  school  systems.  In 
some  areas  these  school  years  are  designated  as  junior  colleges;  in  other 
communities  they  are  called  technical  and  business  institutes. 

When  the  present  war  emergency  has  passed,  we  as  a  nation  will 
undoubtedly  find  ourselves  again  in  a  situation  in  which  there  will  be 
little  opportunity  for  employment  for  young  people  under  eighteen 
years  of  age.  There  will,  however,  be  great  demand  for  those  with  spe- 
cialized training  above  that  commonly  provided  in  high  schools. 

During  the  period  of  the  next  ten  years  Newark  will  have  opportu- 
nity to  give  careful  consideration  to  this  plan  of  school  structure  and 
to  carry  forward  its  building  program  and  its  curriculum  improvement 
program  in  line  with  the  proposed  reorganization.  In  other  chapters  of 
this  report  consideration  is  given  to  the  development  of  curricula  for 
each  of  these  three  major  units  of  the  school  system — the  elementary 
school,  the  middle  school,  and  the  upper  school. 
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Educational  Research  in  the  School  System 

In  the  consideration  of  the  central  organization  of  the  school  system, 
no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Reference 
and  Research.  In  the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff,  this  Department 
should  be  given  special  consideration.  The  relationship  of  this  office 
to  all  other  administrative  and  supervisory  services  is  that  of  a  staff 
agency.  The  Director  of  Reference  and  Research  should  operate  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  as  is  indicated 
in  Chart  i. 

THE  NEED  FOR  A  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT 

The  value  of  an  agency  of  research  does  not  have  to  be  argued  in 
Newark.  The  Board  of  Education  recognized  its  value  as  long  ago  as 
191 7  when  it  created  a  Department  of  Reference  and  Research.  More- 
over, by  authorizing  the  present  survey  the  Board  has  shown  its  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  research.  The  full  value  of  the  survey 
will  be  realized  only  through  an  active  research  department,  which 
should  in  effect  carry  on  a  continuous  survey  of  all  important  problems 
of  the  school  system. 

The  number  of  problems  on  which  research  is  needed  in  the  school 
system  of  Newark,  as  in  other  large  cities,  is  virtually  unlimited.  The 
shifting  of  population  groups  and  the  adjustment  of  school  facilities  to 
the  changing  population;  financing  the  schools;  curriculum  revision  and 
evaluation;  pupil  welfare  and  adjustment;  personnel  welfare  and  effi- 
ciency; adult  education;  the  administrative  organization  and  efficiency 
of  a  wide  variety  of  services — in  all  these  and  still  other  areas  problems 
exist  for  school  authorities.  The  Board  of  Education  and  its  adminis- 
trative officers  must  act  upon  these  problems.  If  they  are  to  act  with 
informed  judgment,  they  must  depend  upon  a  personnel  efficiently 
organized  for  inquiry  and  research. 

One  type  of  research  service  will  be  very  broad — as  broad  in  fact  as 
the  total  area  of  responsibility  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
the  Board  of  Education.  Facts  may  be  needed  at  any  time  about  any 
of  the  problems  mentioned  above.  The  research  department  must 
always  stand  ready  to  study  such  matters  and  prepare  and  present 
appropriate  reports  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  its  officers. 

Curriculum  studies  form  a  second  large  part  of  educational  inquiry. 
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Curricula  are  changing,  particularly  at  this  time;  war  conditions  are 
bringing  entirely  new  problems.  There  is  no  best  curriculum  program 
for  all  schools.  Taking  account  of  local  conditions,  every  school  system 
must  develop  its  own  program  by  means  of  continuous  study.  The 
effects  of  these  curriculum  offerings  must  be  evaluated.  The  research 
department  can  help  in  determining  what  means  of  evaluation  are  to 
be  used,  in  constructing  new  types  of  tests  appropriate  to  the  local 
situation,  and  in  training  curriculum  workers  in  any  necessary  research 
methods.  The  routine  administration  of  tests,  however,  should  not 
absorb  the  time  of  the  research  staff;  those  in  charge  of  the  curriculum 
and  teaching  should  assume  responsibility  for  this  task.  Curriculum 
workers,  however,  might  frequently  seek  the  help  of  the  research  staff 
in  interpreting  test  results  and  in  deciding  upon  follow-up  procedures. 
In  a  third  type  of  research  activity,  i.e.,  independent  studies  orig- 
inating in  the  research  department,  the  staff  should  be  allowed  much 
freedom.  Some  explorations  will  not  lead  to  immediate  proposals  and 
some  will  have  no  useful  result.  The  justification  for  a  certain  amount 
of  freedom  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  cannot  always  be  known  in  advance 
where  better  educational  insights  may  emerge.  In  this  area  the  research 
staff  will  come  nearest  to  pure  research.  A  certain  proportion  of  the 
time  of  the  research  staff,  perhaps  chiefly  of  its  leaders,  should  be 
allowed  for  this  kind  of  search  for  unpredictable  results. 

THE  EXISTING  DEPARTMENT  OF 
REFERENCE  AND  RESEARCH 

In  its  research  staff  the  Newark  school  system  has  an  excellent 
nucleus  of  a  highly  adequate  service.  Its  work  at  present  falls  under 
two  major  heads,  each  of  which  accounts  for  about  half  the  time,  ener- 
gies, and  cost  of  the  Department. 

For  several  years  the  Department  of  Reference  and  Research  has 
carried  on  an  extensive  testing  program  designed  to  measure  intelli- 
gence and  achievement  at  various  levels  and  in  various  subject-matter 
areas  of  the  school's  program.  The  tests  are  administered,  scored,  and 
interpreted  by  the  research  staff  and  the  results  are  made  available  to 
the  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors.  The  remaining  time  of  the 
staff  is  given  to  administrative  studies.  During  the  year  just  past,  the 
Department  has  published  five  studies.  Although  these  deal  with  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  Newark,  at  least  three  of  them  carry  implications  of 
such  general  significance  as  to  deserve  reporting  in  professional  jour- 
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nals.  In  addition,  sixteen  unpublished  studies  have  been  made  for  the 
information  of  the  Superintendent  and  his  associates.  Immediately 
ahead  the  research  staff  sees  the  need  for  studying  the  general  problem 
of  evaluation,  certain  problems  of  guidance,  and  developmental  pro- 
grams in  general.   These  are  all  necessary  inquiries  in  Newark. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the  work  of  the  Department  is  being 
prosecuted  with  intelligence,  vigor,  and  economy.  Evidence  is  lacking, 
however,  that  the  studies  are  resulting  in  administrative  action.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  three,  it  is  not  clear  that  any  of  the  studies, 
published  or  unpublished,  have  had  material  effect  on  the  school  system. 
Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  two  excellent  studies  of  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  new  school  buildings  have  been  entirely  without  result. 
Certain  studies  will  undoubtedly  become  effective  in  the  future,  but  the 
judgment  must  stand  that  the  school  system  is  not  as  yet  making  the 
best  use  of  its  research  department. 

THE  COST  OF  RESEARCH 

Table  i  shows  comparative  costs  for  research  in  five  cities  reporting 
to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  1939-40. 
To  provide  opportunity  for  further  comparison,  the  national  costs  of 
research  in  the  manufacturing  industries  and  in  agriculture  are  added. 
In  the  case  of  agriculture  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  used  as  the  cost  of  research.  If  the  cost  of  state  and 
private  agricultural  research  were  added,  the  figure  would  be  much 
larger. 

It  is  unlikely  that  anyone  will  argue  that  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cational results  is  less  important  in  the  long  run  than  the  manufacturing 
of  goods  or  the  production  of  foodstuffs.  As  against  percentages  of 
1. 1 9  in  industry  and  1.29  in  agriculture,  the  expenditure  by  school  sys- 
tems of  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  their  budgets  to  ensure  the  wise  use 
of  these  large  public  funds  would  seem  far  from  adequate.  The  survey 
staff  unhesitatingly  recommends  that  the  Newark  Board  of  Education 
increase  its  expenditures  for  research  in  the  near  future  from  50  to  100 
per  cent,  even  if  such  expenditures  must  be  recovered  from  economies 
elsewhere  in  the  budget. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Reference  and  Research 
be  designated  as  a  staff  organization  without  administrative  authority 
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Cost  of  Research  Departments  in  Newark  and  Four  Comparable  Cities  in  1939-40, 
and  Expenditures  for  Research  in  Manufacturing  and  Agriculture 


City 


Number  of 

Pupils  in 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 


Operating 
Budget 


Expenditure 
for  Research 


Cost  of 
Research 
per  Pupil 
in  Aver- 
age Daily 
Attendance 


Percentage 
of  Total 

Budget  for 
Research 


New  York   968,  791 

Newark  63,051 

Jersey  City 37.464 

Philadelphia 234,316 

Buffalo   78,851 


$165,559,628  + 

9,757,219  + 

6,843,770  + 

27,458,724  + 

10,489,576  + 


$430,441  + 

IQ,6jO  + 

8,652  + 

166,753  + 

11,411  + 


$0 . 444 

0.312 

0.231 
0.178 
0.145 


0.26% 

0.20 

0.13 
0.15 


U.  S.  Manufactures,  1937: 

Value  of  operations   $52, 173, 538, 913s 

Expended  for  research   3oo,ooo,ooob 

Percentage  expended  for  research   

Agriculture,  1939: 

Value  of  operations   $  9, 768, 950,000° 

Expended  for  research   i26,492,oood 

Percentage  expended  for  research   

»  U.  S.  Statistical  Abstract  for  1040,  p.  839. 
b  Science,  94:109,  August  1,  1941. 
c  U.  S.  Statistical  Abstract  for  IQ40,  p.  669. 
d  Ibid.,  p.  169. 


19% 


29% 


but  advisory  to  any  department  of  the  school  system  through  the  Super- 
intendent and  his  immediate  assistants.  The  Director  of  Reference  and 
Research  should  remain  responsible  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
in  order  not  only  to  relate  research  to  the  general  direction  of  the  schools 
but  also  to  free  the  Superintendent  from  routine  functions. 

The  Department  should  consist  of:  (i)  a  permanent  staff  organized 
under  the  Director,  with  its  own  headquarters  and  equipment;  and 
(2)  a  series  of  temporary  workers  assigned  from  time  to  time  to  deal 
with  specific  problems  with  the  help  of  one  or  more  of  the  permanent 
research  staff.  These  temporary  workers  may  be  teachers,  principals, 
supervisors,  or  designated  persons  from  other  departments. 

The  administration  and  scoring  of  the  routine  test  program  should  be 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  Reference  and  Research  to  the 
Division  of  Curriculum  and  Teaching. 

Reasonable  budgetary  provisions  should  be  made  for  carrying  out 
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the  proposed  organization.  If  for  any  reason  it  is  decided  not  to  use 
workers  in  research  from  other  departments,  the  research  staff  should 
be  approximately  doubled  in  number. 

Research  workers  above  the  status  of  routine  clerical  workers  or 
machine  operators  should  meet  minimum  standards  equivalent  to  those 
required  for  high  school  teaching.  In  addition  to  college  graduation  or 
its  equivalent  they  should  have  some  experience  appropriate  to  research 
activity.  Probably  one  worker  in  addition  to  the  Director  should  have 
advanced  or  specialized  research  background  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  Doctor's  degree. 

The  Director  of  Reference  and  Research  should  sit  on  the  Superin- 
tendent's Cabinet  and  participate  in  the  formulation  of  general  policy. 

The  Attendance  Service  in  the  School  System 

The  Bureau  of  Attendance  in  Newark,  as  in  other  cities,  assumes  the 
primary  functions  of:  (i)  maintaining  a  census  of  children  of  school 
age;  (2)  enforcing  compulsory  attendance  laws;  and  (3)  supervising 
the  enforcement,  through  proper  agencies,  of  laws  dealing  with  child 
labor  and  child  welfare.  The  discharge  of  these  duties,  of  course,  re- 
quires investigations,  records,  and  reports.  By  extension  of  these  pri- 
mary functions,  by  special  assignment  from  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  by  accident  the  Bureau  carries  on  a  wide  variety  of  additional 
activities.  Nineteen  functions  appear  in  the  Principals'  Handbook,  and 
the  syllabus  of  the  Bureau  of  Attendance  lists  twenty-four  duties.  Some 
of  these  functions  manifestly  belong  to  the  Bureau.  Others  might  well 
be  assigned  to  other  agencies. 

PERSONNEL 

The  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Attendance  consists  of  a  Director,  thirty- 
three  attendance  officers  (of  whom  one  is  on  leave),  six  clerks,  and  four 
bus  attendants.  All  these  employees,  including  the  Director,  are  quali- 
fied and  employed  under  civil  service  statutes  and  regulations.  Of 
the  acting  attendance  officers,  twenty-one  are  men  (including  eight 
veterans),  and  eleven  are  women.  They  range  in  age  from  twenty-two 
to  sixty-seven,  with  a  median  age  of  forty-seven  years.  Their  term  of 
service  ranges  from  four  months  to  thirty-four  years,  with  a  median 
of  seventeen  years  in  the  Bureau. 

In  educational  qualifications,  fifteen  have  less  than  high  school  gradu- 
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ation,  twelve  are  graduates  of  public  high  schools,  and  six  are  gradu- 
ates of  parochial  high  schools.  Of  the  high  school  graduates,  twelve 
have  had  further  education  varying  from  one  year  to  the  earning  of 
the  Master's  degree.  The  median  educational  qualification  is  less  than 
high  school  graduation. 

The  morale  of  this  group  of  workers  is  excellent.  They  are  conscien- 
tious, earnest,  and  more  fully  aware  of  the  significance  of  their  duties 
than  might  be  expected  of  persons  of  their  modest  educational  back- 
grounds. They  have  participated  willingly  in  in-service  training  and 
a  number  have  taken  on  informal  extensions  of  their  work.  Recom- 
mendations made  by  the  survey  staff  will  not  imply  criticism  of  any 
member  of  the  staff,  but  rather  will  be  intended  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  labor  and  efficiency  in  a  department  which  can  at  once  be 
said  to  rank  high  in  these  respects  among  city  school  attendance  services. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  Director  of  Attendance  is  responsible  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  has  considerable  autonomy  in  organizing  his  department 
within  the  regulations  of  the  civil  service,  the  requirements  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  special  instructions  of  the  Superintendent.  The 
Board  of  Education  has  created  the  positions  of  assistant  director, 
census  officer,  and  special  investigator.  These  positions  have  not  been 
filled,  however,  for  various  periods  since  1935,  and  the  work  has  been 
done  by  means  of  special  assignment  of  attendance  officers.  Five  other 
officers  are  assigned  to  special  or  supervisory  duties  at  headquarters. 

The  remaining  twenty-four  officers  cover  a  like  number  of  attendance 
districts  geographically  assigned  within  three  large  supervisory  districts 
into  which  the  city  is  divided.  Each  district  includes  a  combination  of 
public  elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior  high  schools;  special  and 
Binet  schools;  and  parochial  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  super- 
vised ranges  from  2,110  to  5,196,  with  a  median  of  3,247.  As  com- 
pared with  other  northeastern  cities,  the  number  of  children  per  officer 
is  not  excessive.  If  the  Bureau  can  be  relieved  of  various  activities 
which  could  better  be  assigned  elsewhere,  the  number  of  children  per 
officer  could  probably  be  somewhat  increased. 

CENSUS  SERVICE 

The  Bureau  of  Attendance  is  expected  to  have  adequate  knowledge 
of  every  child  within  the  area  of  its  responsibility.    Although  census 
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A  Bureau  of  Attendance  duty 

techniques  in  Newark  were  already  very  good  as  compared  with  other 
cities,  the  Bureau  began  in  the  summer  of  1941  to  align  its  procedures 
with  the  best  known  practices.  Every  residence  in  the  city  was  can- 
vassed. From  the  information  sheets,  two  new  sets  of  file  cards  were 
begun.  One  set  of  cards  constitutes  an  alphabetical  index  of  every 
child  from  birth  to  majority.  The  second  set,  and  the  one  to  be  used 
for  most  purposes,  is  organized  by  street  and  residence,  thus  throwing 
together  families  and  all  necessary  information  concerning  the  chil- 
dren of  these  families  in  geographical  locations  and  attendance  districts. 
The  Department  of  Reference  and  Research  is  aiding  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  new  census  and  is  building  a  file  of  cards  which  can  be 
operated  by  machine  techniques.  Comparison  with  the  Federal  census 
and  with  enrollment  in  the  schools  will  provide  a  basis  for  accuracy 
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which  will  place  Newark  high  among  city  school  systems  in  the  ade- 
quacy of  its  census  data.  The  cost  of  this  initial  work  has  been  care- 
fully estimated  to  be  28.4  cents  per  pupil.  Annual  labor  to  keep  the 
census  up  to  date  should  not  cost  more  than  one-fourth  of  this  initial 
outlay.  The  cost  of  maintenance  will  then  compare  favorably  with  that 
of  other  city  school  systems  and  will  provide  census  data  of  unusual 
accuracy  and  usefulness.  The  Bureau  is  to  be  commended  for  taking 
steps  that  within  a  few  months  will  place  its  census  service  in  the  very 
front  rank. 

ATTENDANCE  SERVICE 

The  percentage  of  school  attendance  in  Newark,  ranging  from  90.2 
to  92.4  during  the  past  five  years,  compares  well  with  systems  in  which 
good  attendance  service  is  provided.  The  routine  procedures  of  the 
Bureau  are  open  to  no  substantial  criticism.  In  more  than  200  cases 
of  absence  selected  at  random,  the  median  length  of  total  absence  was 
found  to  be  1.7 1  days.  The  median  loss  after  report  to  the  attendance 
officer  was  1.46  days.  In  transfers  among  schools  within  the  city  the 
median  time  lost  was  less  than  a  day.  Even  when  children  move  into 
or  out  of  the  city  the  median  time  lost  is  only  2.43  days.  These  figures 
indicate  prompt  and  effective  service  in  checking  reported  absences 
and  getting  children  back  to  school. 

The  more  difficult  problems  of  attendance  are  related  to  unexcused 
absences  because  of  truancy,  parental  neglect,  and  illegal  employment. 
In  Newark,  as  in  other  cities,  the  causes  of  such  absence  lie  deep,  mainly 
in  the  conditions  of  the  community  environment  and,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  in  the  appropriateness  of  the  school  offerings  to  the  actual  needs 
of  growing  children. 

The  truancy  rate  per  thousand  children  has  gradually  increased  in 
Newark  during  the  past  five  years.  This  is  also  true  of  cases  of  paren- 
tal neglect.  Cases  of  illegal  employment,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
gradually  reduced,  another  evidence  that  the  routine  supervision  of  the 
attendance  department  is  good.  When  rates  of  truancy  and  parental 
neglect  are  compared  with  the  quality  of  environment,  as  rated  by  the 
Department  of  Reference  and  Research  in  Social  Trends  and  the 
Schools,  these  two  types  of  delinquency  are  found  to  increase  as  the 
quality  of  the  environment  decreases.  Table  2  shows  that  the  truancy 
rate  in  the  least-favored  fourth  of  the  districts  is  more  than  seven  times 
that  of  the  fourth  of  the  districts  where  the  environment  is  best.  Paren- 
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Table  2 


Occurrence  of  Delinquency  in  Relation  to  Environment  in  Newark  Attendance 
Districts  and  Wards,  Expressed  in  Medians 


Attendance  Districts* 


Environment  of 

Attendance 

Districts 


Truancy 

per  1,000 

Pupils 


Parent 
Neglect 
per  1,000 

Pupils 


Special 
Investiga- 
tions 
per  1,000 
Pupils 


WARDSf 


Environment 
of  Wards 


Juveniles 

on 

Probation 

per  1,000 

Pupils 


Best  fourth   18. 12 

Second  fourth    38.82 

Third  fourth  107 .  87 

Worst  fourth   130.62 

2  rated  Good   29. 15 

9  rated  Fair   26 .  15 

6  rated  Poor  107  87 

7  rated  Very  Poor  . .  1 18 . 1 1 


11  rated  Good  or  Fair       22 
13  rated  Poor  or  Very 

Poor  115 


78 


54.02 


1 .  26 
1 .40 
4.66 
3  37 

2.  27 
1.36 
4.66 
3    14 

1.36 
3  -DC- 


Best  fourth  . . 
Second  fourth 
Third  fourth  . 
Worst  fourth 


5  rated  Fair   

8  rated  Poor  

3  rated  Very  Poor 


5  rated  Fair   

11  rated  Poor  or  Very 
Poor  


23 

.78 


*  From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  Attendance,  1040-41. 

t  From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Essex  County  Probation  Department,  1038. 


tal  neglect  is  more  than  six  times  as  prevalent  in  the  worst  as  in  the 
best  neighborhoods.  Juvenile  probation  is  required  more  than  four 
times  as  often  in  wards  having  unfavorable  environmental  conditions 
as  in  wards  having  good  conditions. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  delinquencies  show  a  definite  relationship 
among  themselves  and  with  the  conditions  of  environment.  In  this 
respect  Newark  presents  but  another  illustration  of  what  has  been 
found  in  all  cities  where  such  problems  have  been  studied. 

The  conditions  underlying  these  delinquencies — congestion,  bad 
housing,  unemployment  and  poverty,  ignorance,  bad  family  conditions, 
and  the  like — must  be  attacked  by  a  concerted  drive  by  every  appro- 
priate agency  in  the  city.  They  are  beyond  the  capacities  of  the  best 
attendance  department  to  remedy.  In  modern  school  systems  leader- 
ship in  the  attack  on  these  conditions  is  taken  by  school  agencies  of 
guidance,  health,  and  child  welfare.  In  Newark  such  agencies  should 
be  coordinated  in  a  Department  of  Child  Guidance  generously  staffed 
with  highly  trained  professional  case  workers  in  physical  and  mental 
health.   All  important  cases  indicating  a  need  for  fundamental  adjust- 
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ment  of  child  or  family  behavior,  home  conditions,  health,  and  mental 
attitude  should  be  referred  to  this  coordinated  department  of  child 
guidance.  The  functions  of  guidance  and  health  service  are  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  report.  At  this  point  it  is  pertinent  to  suggest  only 
that  the  attendance  department  should  not  attempt  to  deal  with  funda- 
mental problems  of  adjustment  but  should  refer  all  such  matters  to 
the  guidance  department.  Truancy  will  decrease  as  the  basic  condi- 
tions which  cause  it  are  corrected  by  specially  trained  workers. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

The  Bureau  of  Attendance  is  doing  a  competent  job  in  the  super- 
vision of  employment  and  in  cooperating  with  other  agencies  to  enforce 
child  labor  and  welfare  laws.  It  is  currently  improving  its  records  of 
children  before  and  after  employment.  It  has  rapidly  reduced  cases  of 
illegal  employment.  By  means  of  its  Street  Trades  Club  it  is  keeping 
in  touch  with  employed  children  and  is  building  wholesome  activity  for 
them.  The  Bureau  is  to  be  commended  for  all  its  efforts  aimed  at  the 
prevention  of  delinquency.  Again  it  is  suggested  that  matters  involving 
child  welfare  be  referred  to  the  staff  responsible  for  child  guidance. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SERVICE 

The  conditions  of  service  of  the  attendance  personnel  are  dealt  with 
at  length  in  another  chapter  of  this  report.  However,  certain  observa- 
tions concerning  attendance  officers  may  be  made  here.  The  trend 
toward  higher  educational  qualifications  is  to  be  encouraged  and  ex- 
tended in  future  appointments.  Civil  service  policy  will  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  reasonable  raising  of  the  standards  of  attendance  service. 
The  principle  of  permanent  tenure  under  civil  service  is  approved  with 
the  provisions  (i)  that  entrance  standards  be  raised  as  recommended; 
(2)  that  all  employees  be  brought  under  a  satisfactory  annuity  plan 
and  required  to  retire  at  a  stated  age  (for  the  present,  not  higher  than 
sixty-five  years);  (3)  that  as  higher  qualifications  become  established 
consideration  be  given  the  question  of  a  higher  maximum  salary. 

COST  OF  ATTENDANCE  SERVICE 

The  annual  per-pupil  cost  of  attendance  service  in  Newark  is  at 
present  $1.60  and  constitutes  1.03  per  cent  of  the  total  school  budget. 
This  is  the  highest  cost  among  seven  comparable  northeastern  cities. 
If  the  recommendations  of  the  survey  staff  are  carried  out,  it  is  entirely 
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possible  that  the  per-pupil  cost  of  attendance  service  in  Newark  might 
be  brought  down  to  the  New  York  cost  of  $1.35  without  in  any  way 
lessening  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Responsibility  for  attendance  service  in  the  Newark  schools  should 
be  clarified,  simplified,  and  coordinated.  The  Bureau  should  be  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of  cur- 
riculum, teaching,  and  special  services,  and  should  be  the  special  re- 
sponsibility of  a  coordinator  of  attendance. 

All  duties  not  directly  related  to  the  main  functions  of  census,  at- 
tendance, and  employment  should  be  transferred  to  other  agencies. 
The  functions  to  be  transferred  would  include:  (1)  transportation, 
(2)  the  safety  patrols,  (3)  special  investigations,  (4)  inspection  of 
polling  places,  (5)  policing  of  school  functions,  and  (6)  miscellane- 
ous messenger  service. 

The  qualifications  for  entrance  to  the  attendance  service  should  be 
raised  to  a  minimum  of  college  graduation  or  equivalent,  including 
some  specialization  in  training  appropriate  to  social  service  work. 
Preference  should  be  given  to  persons  with  additional  training  and/or 
experience  in  social  work  including  teaching. 

Legislation  should  be  initiated  to  provide  a  state-wide  retirement  age 
for  civil  service  workers  and  state-wide  compulsory  pension  provisions. 

The  existing  vacancies  in  the  positions  of  assistant  director,  school 
census  officer,  and  special  investigator  should  be  filled,  with  provision 
that  the  qualifications  for  these  positions  should  be  substantially  higher 
than  the  minimum  qualifications  for  attendance  officers. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of  person- 
nel recommend  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  improved  techniques 
of  examination  designed  to  bring  into  the  attendance  service  those  with 
the  most  appropriate  personal  qualities. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  increase  the  number  of  trained  visiting 
teachers  and  to  appoint  new  visiting  teachers  rather  than  attendance 
officers  as  those  now  in  service  retire  or  leave. 

The  Health  Service  in  the  School  System 

The  Newark  school  system  recognizes  the  importance  of  school 
health  service  and  has  provided  a  health  service  staff  which  has  devel- 
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oped  an  extensive  and  varied  program.  Much  of  its  success  is  due  to 
the  initiative  and  leadership  of  the  Director  of  Health  Education  and 
Service  who  leads  the  way  in  many  health  endeavors. 

Child  health  is  dependent  on  so  many  factors,  and  so  many  indi- 
viduals and  groups  have  concern  for  it,  that  cooperative  planning  of 
all  child  health  activities  is  essential.  Since  contributions  are  made  to 
the  health  of  school  children  by  parents,  teachers,  private  and  school 
physicians,  dentists  and  nurses,  public  health  and  welfare  groups,  and 
various  social  agencies,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  form  a  community 
child  health  council  with  representatives  from  these  and  other  groups. 
This  proposed  council  could  study  the  health  of  children  from  a  broad 
viewpoint,  appraise  the  resources  for  taking  care  of  the  health  needs  of 
children,  and  plan  a  community-wide  program  for  the  solution  of  child 
health  problems.  The  Newark  school  health  staff  might  properly  take 
the  initiative  in  developing  such  a  council  and  in  providing  leadership 
for  it. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND   SUPERVISION 

The  administrative  staff  of  the  health  service  has  many  important 
functions.  In  addition  to  the  selection  of  personnel,  it  concerns  itself 
with  planning,  organizing,  and  evaluating.  It  is  recommended,  there- 
fore, that  the  Director  of  Health  Education  and  Service  should  be  a 
full-time  employee.  The  present  Director  finds  it  necessary  to  continue 
his  private  practice  during  the  hours  not  used  for  school  work.  This 
out-of-school  work  prevents  his  attendance  at  some  general  staff  meet- 
ings. The  Director  should  receive  a  salary  sufficient  to  command  his 
entire  professional  service.  He  is  primarily  an  educational  adminis- 
trator; he  needs  frequent  consultations  with  all  others  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  schools;  he  should  devote  his  full  energy  and 
attention  to  school  matters. 

The  assistant  director  of  the  Bureau,  with  responsibility  for  super- 
vision of  physicians,  should  also  be  a  full-time  employee.  In  addition 
to  a  personality  suited  to  working  with  others,  he  should  have  good 
medical  standing,  experience  and  training  in  pediatrics,  knowledge  of 
educational  organization  and  procedures,  and  an  understanding  of  pub- 
lic health  procedures  and  organization. 

The  director  of  nursing  in  the  Newark  schools  has  been  given  the 
title  of  instructor  in  school  hygiene.  On  the  salary  scale  she  has  the 
rank  of  a  supervisor,  but  her  salary  ceased  increasing  before  the  maxi- 
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mum  was  reached.  It  is  recommended  that  the  anomalous  position  of 
the  director  of  nursing  be  clarified.  She  should  be  given  the  title  of 
supervisor  of  school  nursing  and  be  permitted  the  full  privileges  of 
other  personnel  holding  comparable  positions.  Since  no  one  person  can 
perform  adequately  all  the  duties  assigned  to  this  office,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  an  assistant  supervisor  of  school  nursing  be  appointed. 

The  medical  and  nursing  staffs,  as  judged  by  present-day  standards, 
are  adequate  in  number.  This  cannot  be  said,  however,  of  the  visiting 
teacher  staff.  Additional  visiting  teachers  are  needed  to  deal  with 
children  showing  evidence  of  emotional  maladjustment.  The  need  for 
this  service  is  amplified  in  the  chapter  of  this  report  dealing  with  child 
guidance. 

It  is  axiomatic  to  state  that  the  quality  of  health  service  in  a  school 
is  dependent,  to  a  large  degree,  upon  the  personality,  preparation,  and 
interest  of  the  special  health  staff.  In  both  the  medical  and  the  nursing 
fields  marked  progress  has  been  made  in  determining  desirable  mini- 
mum qualifications  for  those  engaged  in  school  health  work. 

It  is  suggested  that  future  appointments  of  school  physicians  be 
limited  to  those  with  special  education  in  pediatrics,  public  health,  and 
educational  principles,  and  that  preference  be  given  to  those  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  years,  preferably  nearer  the 
younger  age  limit  than  the  older. 

As  a  means  of  improving  the  quality  of  school  nursing  service,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  plan  of  appointing  from  civil  service  lists  be 
abandoned  and  that  there  be  established  a  plan  of  certification  of 
nurses  with  varying  requirements  for  temporary  and  permanent  certifi- 
cates. 

TYPES  OF  SERVICE  RENDERED 

Care  of  Accidents  and  Sudden  Sickness.  Detailed  instructions  for 
the  care  of  accidents  at  school  have  been  sent  each  school  by  the 
Superintendent.  A  report  of  every  accident  is  filed  in  the  central  office, 
the  form  for  reporting  being  based  on  that  suggested  by  the  National 
Safety  Council. 

The  principal  is  expected  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  procedures 
used  in  caring  for  injured  pupils.  As  the  administrative  and  executive 
head  of  the  school,  he  must  be  informed  of  the  policies  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education  regarding  the  care  to  be  given.  There  should  be 
one  or  more  teachers  qualified  in  first  aid  on  whom  the  principal  may 
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call  for  assistance,  particularly  in  those  schools  which  have  only  part- 
time  service  of  a  nurse.  It  would  be  desirable  if  all  teachers  received 
instruction  in  first  aid  as  part  of  their  preparation  for  teaching  or  as 
part  of  their  in-service  training. 

While  the  procedures  for  the  care  of  accidents  are  carefully  outlined 
and  the  general  program  is  functioning  smoothly,  the  provisions  for 
dealing  with  injuries  incurred  during  interscholastic  competitions  are 
not  satisfactory.  At  present  each  high  school,  on  its  own  initiative 
and  responsibility,  makes  arrangements  with  a  neighboring  physician. 
These  physicians  apparently  are  not  held  responsible  to  the  Board  of 
Education  or  to  the  Director  of  Health  Education  and  Service. 

In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  present  plan,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  pupils  injured  while  participating  in  interscholastic 
athletics  be  given  emergency  treatment  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
injured  in  other  school  activities.  The  school  should  provide  for  emer- 
gency care,  and  then  should  direct  pupils  to  their  private  physicians, 
or,  if  necessary,  to  clinics  caring  for  the  needy. 

Prevention  and  Control  of  Communicable  Diseases.  Smallpox  and 
diphtheria  have  been  practically  eradicated  in  Newark  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  school  and  other  community  groups.  In  further 
efforts  to  encourage  diphtheria  immunization  and  smallpox  vaccination. 
Newark  schools  should  emphasize  the  desirability  of  having  children 
secure  these  treatments  from  their  family  physicians.  Furthermore, 
pupils  and  parents  should  be  taught  that  these  preventive  measures 
should  be  taken  when  children  are  less  than  one  year  of  age. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  medical  and  nursing  directors,  together  with 
representatives  of  the  school  administrative  staff,  study  the  procedures 
used  for  readmitting  pupils  who  have  been  absent  because  of  a  com- 
municable disease.  At  present  these  pupils  are  referred  to  the  nurse, 
requiring  her  to  spend  considerable  time  in  the  routine  of  readmitting 
pupils.  Since  there  is  usually  no  further  problem  of  contagion  when 
pupils  return  to  school,  it  is  suggested  that  all  pupils  report  directly 
to  the  classroom  teacher  for  readmission.  She  should  then  send  to  the 
nurse  only  those  pupils  who  exhibit  signs  of  illness.  In  the  secondary 
school  particularly  it  is  unnecessary  for  pupils  to  waste  time  waiting 
for  readmission  by  the  nurse. 

Tuberculosis  still  causes  more  deaths  among  persons  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty-five  years  than  any  other  disease.  In  the 
Newark  schools  tuberculin  testing  programs  were  conducted  previous 
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to  the  passing  of  the  state  law  requiring  them.  Now  all  high  school 
pupils  are  given  the  Vollmer  patch  test;  those  reacting  positively  are 
X-rayed.  The  school  testing  and  X-raying  program,  together  with 
efforts  of  other  agencies  in  the  community,  will  help  to  accelerate  the 
progress  which  is  being  made  in  controlling  this  disease.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  a  long-time  program,  education  regarding  the  cause  and 
transmission  of  tuberculosis  and  the  methods  to  be  employed  by  com- 
munities to  combat  the  disease  is  as  important  as  the  testing  program. 
Here  again,  close  coordination  of  the  work  of  physicians,  nurses,  princi- 
pals, and  teachers  is  needed. 

Health  Examinations.  The  quality  of  health  examinations  given 
Newark  school  children  is  commendable.  With  the  expectation  that 
approximately  fifteen  pupils  will  be  examined  in  a  two-hour  session, 
physicians  are  not  hurried.  Because  measurements  of  growth  and  tests 
of  visual  and  hearing  acuity  have  been  taken  previously,  physicians 
have  ample  time  to  make  examinations  of  desirable  scope.  They  answer 
questions  regarding  health  asked  by  pupils  and  parents,  explain  their 
findings,  and  outline  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  correcting  abnor- 
mal conditions.  In  this  way  physicians  are  making  health  examinations 
an  educational  experience  of  real  value. 

In  the  schools  observed,  physicians  and  nurses  were  sympathetic, 
tactful,  and  respectful  of  the  personality  of  each  pupil.  In  so  far  as 
facilities  permitted,  pupils  were  examined  privately.  Quietness,  friend- 
liness, and  helpfulness  describe  the  atmosphere  surrounding  most  health 
examinations. 

No  evidence  was  found  that  pupils  are  encouraged  to  be  examined 
by  their  own  physicians.  Although  it  is  recognized  that  the  parents  of 
many  children  cannot  afford  examinations  by  private  physicians,  those 
who  can  should  be  urged  to  do  so.  A  family  physician  generally  knows 
much  more  about  his  school  children  patients  than  does  the  school 
physician.  The  Newark  schools  could  profitably  prepare  a  health  ex- 
amination form  for  pupils  to  take  to  their  family  physician,  to  be  filled 
in  by  him  and  returned  to  the  school. 

Invitations  from  the  school  to  be  present  at  the  examinations  of  their 
children  were  accepted  by  5,474  out  of  9,099  parents  (or  60  per  cent) 
during  the  school  year  1940-41.  Parent  attendance  at  examinations  is 
desirable  both  because  of  the  educational  opportunities  it  presents  and 
because  it  facilitates  planning  for  the  particular  treatment  a  pupil  may 
need.  It  is  suggested  that  increased  efforts  be  made  to  have  parents  at 
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examinations,  with  a  goal  set  at  having  85  to  90  per  cent  of  lower  grade 
children  accompanied  by  a  parent  during  the  examination. 

Physicians  profitably  can  give  more  time  to  a  consideration  of  nutri- 
tional status  and  posture.  Nutritional  status  is  not  accurately  diagnosed 
by  weight  but  requires  clinical  examination.  The  physician  should  not 
only  appraise  nutritional  status  but,  based  on  the  results  of  his  exami- 
nation and  information  obtained  from  the  teacher  or  nurse,  he  should 
also  suggest  specifically  what  may  be  done  to  help  those  children  whose 
nutrition  is  below  par. 

In  a  similar  manner,  those  who  are  to  help  pupils  correct  poor  posture 
need  specific  recommendations  from  a  physician.  The  questions  should 
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be  asked:  Is  the  poor  posture  due  to  an  organic  defect,  or  is  it  func- 
tional? Is  it  due  to  fatigue,  poor  nutrition,  emotional  problems,  or 
muscular  weakness?  No  effective  program  for  helping  pupils  with  poor 
posture  can  be  developed  until  answers  to  these  questions  are  secured. 

While  the  instructions  for  examinations  outlined  in  the  Guide  for 
School  Physicians  state  that  the  first  pupils  to  be  examined  are  those 
in  the  kindergarten  and  those  in  the  first  grade  who  were  not  examined 
in  the  kindergarten,  in  actual  practice  many  children  are  not  examined 
until  they  are  in  the  third  grade.  A  recent  study  shows  that  of  193 
third  grade  children,  13  were  examined  when  in  the  kindergarten,  7 
when  in  the  first  grade,  28  when  in  the  second  grade,  and  145  when  in 
the  third  grade.  It  is  recommended  that  all  kindergarten  children  be 
examined  as  soon  as  possible  after  school  entrance. 

It  is  regrettable  that  tests  of  visual  and  hearing  acuity  are  made  so 
infrequently  in  Newark.  A  study  of  the  records  of  379  junior  high 
school  students  in  one  school  revealed  that  students  are  given  an  aver- 
age of  fewer  than  two  tests  of  visual  acuity  during  their  entire  elemen- 
tary school  period.  Hearing  acuity  is  tested  even  less  frequently.  Since 
sight  and  hearing  are  so  essential  to  the  learning  process,  testing  the 
acuity  of  these  special  senses  should  be  regarded  as  an  essential  service 
and  should  be  given  an  important  place  in  the  program.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  all  pupils  be  tested  annually,  or  at  least  once  each  two 
years  as  a  minimum. 

Follow-Up  Program.  Examinations  are  only  a  means  to  an  end.  The 
important  task  is  to  help  pupils  secure  the  attention  they  need.  The 
special  health  staff  in  Newark  is  keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of 
follow-up  work  in  its  program.  Nevertheless,  the  survey  staff  believes 
that  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  staff's  time  could  well  be  given  to 
this  phase  of  health  service. 

The  bases  for  all  follow-up  work  are  the  clear-cut  recommendations 
of  the  examining  physician.  He  must  be  able  to  detect  needs  and  make 
clear  to  the  nurse,  and  to  the  parent  if  he  be  present,  exactly  what  is 
needed  and  how  that  need  can  be  met.  The  physician  is  more  than  an 
examiner;  he  is  an  adviser.  The  more  specific  his  advice,  the  more 
effective  will  be  the  follow-up  work. 

Highlights  in  the  work  of  the  nurse  are  her  individual  conferences 
with  older  pupils  following  health  examinations.  These  conferences 
include  discussion  of  the  findings  of  the  physician,  the  reasons  for  his 
recommendations,  and  the  pupil's  own  responsibility  for  making  and 
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executing  a  plan  of  action.  More  than  38,000  parent  conferences  were 
held  last  year  either  at  home  or  in  school.  The  number  of  home  visits 
and  school  conferences,  however,  is  decreasing.  Studies  should  be  made 
to  determine  the  reasons  for  and  the  results  of  decreases  in  these  impor- 
tant follow-up  and  educational  activities. 

While  the  statistical  reports  of  the  Bureau  indicate  unquestioned 
progress  in  securing  medical  and  dental  attention  for  pupils,  they  do  not 
present  an  adequate  picture  of  the  situation.  They  fail  to  indicate  the 
types  of  conditions  treated  and  the  percentage  of  pupils  with  various 
defects  who  received  attention.  This  lack  of  clarity  is  partly  due  to 
the  type  of  records  kept.  The  Bureau  of  Health  Education  and  Service 
might  well  devise  record  forms  that  will  give  a  more  complete  and 
clearer  picture  than  is  now  available.  The  forms  would  serve  to  evalu- 
ate progress,  not  merely  give  evidence  of  progress. 

The  Schools  and  Medical  Treatment.  The  question  is  commonly 
asked:  What  is  the  Board  of  Education's  responsibility  for  the  health 
of  children?  Health  protection  of  pupils  during  school  hours,  the  deter- 
mination of  individual  pupil  needs,  the  counseling  of  pupils  regarding 
both  health  needs  and  the  resources  in  the  community  for  meeting  them 
are  regarded  quite  generally  as  functions  of  school  health  service.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  rather  general  agreement  that  medical  and 
dental  treatment  are  not  functions  of  education.  The  Newark  Board  of 
Education  seems  to  have  accepted  this  general  point  of  view  with  regard 
to  medical  and  dental  treatment.  In  the  eye  clinic  and  dental  clinic, 
however,  the  Board  of  Education  does  provide  treatment. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Bureau  of  Health  Education  and  Service 
of  the  Newark  schools  formulate  a  clear-cut  statement  of  policy  which 
defines  the  limitations  of  its  program  and  its  relation  to  the  medical 
and  dental  professions,  to  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  and  to  the 
social  and  welfare  agencies  in  the  city.  The  formation  of  a  community 
child  health  council,  previously  suggested,  might  be  useful  in  this  re- 
spect. A  statement  of  policy  should  indicate  the  extent  to  which  schools 
consider  specific  diagnosis  one  of  their  responsibilities.  From  one  point 
of  view,  school  examinations  are  considered  as  screening  devices  which 
merely  determine  that  something  is  wrong  and  needs  further  investiga- 
tion. Those  favoring  this  view  feel  that  specific  diagnosis  should  be 
left  to  the  person  who  is  to  provide  treatment.  From  another  point  of 
view,  the  schools  are  expected  to  provide  exact  examinations,  including 
laboratory  procedures,  before  referring  pupils  to  private  physicians  or 
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to  a  hospital,  dispensary,  or  other  agency  providing  treatment  for  the 
needy. 

School  Clinics.  The  clinics  conducted  by  the  Newark  schools  were 
organized  to  meet  definite  needs.  There  was  need  for  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  pupils  who  might  require  special  class  placement. 
Pupils  considered  as  candidates  for  special  classes  are  referred  to  the 
central  office  clinics  where  special  tests  and  examinations  determine 
whether  or  not  they  shall  be  placed  in  special  schools  or  classes.  While 
the  school  clinics  meet  this  need,  there  should  be  established  such  good 
working  relationships  with  other  clinics  in  the  community  and  with 
private  physicians  that  information  from  these  sources  will  be  freely 
interchanged. 

School  clinics  are  also  conducted  to  provide  treatment  for  needy  chil- 
dren who  cannot  secure  it  otherwise,  particularly  dental  and  eye 
treatments.  The  Board  of  Education  should  dispense  with  these  treat- 
ments as  soon  as  opportunity  permits.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  have 
groups  outside  the  school  provide  treatment  for  all  needy  children. 

The  Newark  school  health  staff  may  render  great  service  to 
school  children  by  presenting  to  the  community  specific  facts  concern- 
ing children's  needs  and  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  Newark's  treat- 
ment resources  for  meeting  these  needs.  For  example,  many  school 
people  express  the  opinion  that  dental  treatment  resources  for  needy 
children  are  inadequate.  Rather  than  supplementing  existing  dental 
clinic  facilities,  the  schools  may  serve  better  by  gathering  definite  in- 
formation to  prove,  or  disprove,  the  claim  of  inadequacy  of  clinic 
facilities.  If  an  inadequacy  does  exist,  the  supporting  data  should  be 
presented  to  the  various  agencies  concerned  with  this  problem  and  a 
solution  found  through  community  planning. 

Sanitation  of  Schools.  The  health  service  staff  of  Newark  is  right- 
fully interested  in  school  sanitation,  and  recognizes  that  sanitary  con- 
ditions are  important  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  health  of  children 
and  of  making  schools  attractive,  pleasant  places  in  which  to  live  and 
work.  Lighting  surveys  have  been  made.  Standards  for  ventilation, 
room  temperature,  drinking  fountains,  desk  and  chair  sizes,  and  toilet 
facilities  are  included  in  the  physicians'  Guide. 

Despite  these  efforts,  the  sanitation  of  many  Newark  schools  is  con- 
siderably below  standard.  Insanitary  drinking  fountains,  lack  of  soap 
and  water,  dirty  toilet  rooms,  dark,  unattractive  classrooms  were  ob- 
served.   Details  of  these  conditions  are  reported  later  in  this  report. 
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Health  Supervision  in  Special  Schools.  Special  schools  and  classes 
are  discussed  in  detail  in  other  sections  of  this  report.  Here  attention 
is  called  to  the  function  of  the  health  service  staff  in  these  schools  and 
classes.  Special  schools  for  the  physically  handicapped  include  two 
schools  for  children  with  cardiac  diseases  and  conditions  requiring 
orthopedic  treatment,  and  one  school  for  children  who  are  physically 
under  par.  Candidates  are  selected  by  school  physicians  in  the  regular 
schools  and  then  are  sent  to  the  central  clinic  for  more  intensive  exami- 
nation and  final  disposition. 

At  the  special  schools  medical  supervision  is  amply  provided;  re- 
examinations are  made  each  semester  or  more  frequently  as  the  case 
demands.  Temperatures  are  taken  daily  in  some  schools,  biweekly  in 
others;  meals  are  provided;  and  parents  are  consulted.  The  health 
supervision  of  pupils  seems  to  be  closely  related  to  instruction. 

Routine  temperature-taking  in  special  classes  might  be  replaced  by 
a  selective  plan.  Entering  children  could  have  temperatures  taken 
daily  for  a  week,  and  then  a  list  could  be  made  of  those  needing  inten- 
sive follow-up.  In  one  school  the  nurse  reduced  the  time  thus  spent  in 
order  to  hold  more  parent  conferences.  This  seems  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  Growth  Survey  and  the  Midmorning  Lunch.  Teachers  and 
nurses  participate  in  weighing  and  measuring  pupils  three  times  a  year. 
Those  failing  to  gain  weight  over  the  three-  or  four-months  period  are 
given  special  care  by  the  nurse  for  a  period  of  time.  Except  in  special 
instances  no  medical  judgment  of  nutrition  is  sought  for  these  pupils. 
It  is  recommended  that  all  pupils  failing  to  gain  weight  be  referred  to 
the  physician  for  medical  advice  about  nutrition.  The  school  should 
supply  him  with  information  concerning  the  pupil's  present  health,  his- 
tory of  illness,  and  food  practices. 

The  serving  of  midmorning  milk  lunches  is  promoted  by  teachers  and 
nurses.  Among  health  experts  the  value  of  this  as  a  routine  procedure 
has  not  been  established.  It  is  known  that  in  some  cases  the  midmorning 
lunch  takes  away  the  appetite  for  the  noon  meal. 

The  most  common  argument  for  the  midmorning  lunch  is  that  chil- 
dren come  to  school  without  breakfast.  Rather  than  relieving  parents 
of  the  responsibility  for  providing  breakfast,  the  school  should  educate 
parents  to  accept  this  responsibility.  Another  argument  is  based  on  the 
financial  status  of  the  family.  If  the  family  is  poor,  however,  a  few 
ounces  of  milk  will  not  provide  sufficient  supplementary  nourishment. 
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Rather  than  offering  a  small  amount  of  milk,  the  school  might  cooperate 
with  other  community  forces  to  see  that  the  entire  family  secures  ade- 
quate food  for  health  and  growth.  This  plan  would  help  to  ensure  the 
child's  having  sufficient  nourishment  at  all  times.  Some  insist  that  chil- 
dren who  drink  milk  at  school  do  better  school  work.  So  far  studies  of 
this  situation  have  not  been  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  be  conclusive. 
Since  this  issue  is  still  controversial,  the  survey  staff  can  state  only  its 
own  point  of  view,  i.e.,  that  parents  should  take  responsibility  for  feed- 
ing their  children  at  home;  that  the  school  should  encourage  and  edu- 
cate parents  to  assume  this  responsibility;  and  that  the  school  should 
unite  with  other  community  forces  to  see  that  families  secure  needed 
financial  assistance  and  aid  in  food  budgeting. 

The  Principals  and  School  Health  Service.  The  principal  is  a  key 
person  in  the  school  health  service  program.  Whereas  in  the  past  health 
service  was  considered  the  physicians'  and  nurses'  prerogative,  it  is  now 
recognized  that  teachers  play  an  important  role.  Among  other  things, 
teachers  share  the  responsibility  for  the  care  of  injured  pupils,  detect 
early  signs  of  communicable  diseases,  adapt  health  instruction  to  the 
needs  of  pupils,  and  control  certain  environmental  factors  relating  to 
health.  It  is  the  principal's  function  to  coordinate  these  activities  of 
the  teacher  with  those  of  the  physician  and  the  nurse;  to  see  that  the 
health  service  program  contributes  to  the  general  objectives  of  educa- 
tion; and  to  help  plan  the  program  and  evaluate  its  educational  out- 
comes. 

The  Health  of  School  Personnel.  The  health  of  school  personnel  is 
important  from  many  different  viewpoints.  First  of  all,  it  is  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  concerned,  because  health  is  the 
foundation  on  which  a  life  of  happiness  and  accomplishment  can  best 
be  built.  Second,  it  is  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  pupil  pro- 
tection. Pupils  need  to  be  protected  from  teachers,  clerks,  and  other 
school  employees  who  may  have  communicable  diseases  as  surely  as 
they  need  to  be  protected  from  other  pupils.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
school  administration,  other  things  being  equal,  the  most  effective  and 
efficient  work  will  be  that  done  by  the  most  robust,  healthy,  and  vigor- 
ous members  of  the  school  staffs. 

In  order  to  promote  and  protect  the  health  of  school  employees  and 
as  a  further  means  of  protecting  the  health  of  pupils,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  present  plan  for  the  periodic  examination  of  all  school  person- 
nel be  more  rigidly  followed.    A  desirable  plan  would  call  for  an  ex- 
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amination  previous  to  employment  and  periodically  thereafter.  The 
specific  program  for  the  Newark  schools  may  be  formulated  best  by  a 
committee  of  representatives  of  the  administrative,  teaching,  main- 
tenance, and  medical  and  nursing  staffs.  The  survey  group  believes 
the  procedures  devised  should  permit  individuals  to  be  examined  by 
their  own  physicians. 

SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Newark  has  made  commendable  progress  in  the  development  of  a 
varied,  extensive  program  of  school  health  service.  Certain  suggestions 
have  been  presented  as  the  next  steps  to  be  taken.  These  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

(i)  A  community  child  health  council  should  be  organized  as  a 
means  of  coordinating  the  interests  of  many  groups  in  the  health  of 
children  and  of  providing  machinery  for  a  community-wide  attack  on 
the  health  problems  of  children. 

(2)  The  Director  and  assistant  director  of  health  services  should 
be  made  full-time  employees  so  that  they  may  give  increased  time  and 
attention  to  administrative  and  supervisory  activities  directed  toward 
improving  and  evaluating  the  school  health  program. 

(3)  The  head  of  the  nursing  service  should  be  designated  as  super- 
visor of  school  nursing  and  given  the  salary,  responsibilities,  and  privi- 
leges of  those  holding  comparable  positions.  It  would  be  desirable  to 
appoint  an  assistant  supervisor  of  school  nursing. 

(4)  School  physicians  appointed  in  the  future  should  be  required 
to  have  training  in  pediatrics,  public  health,  and  principles  of  educa- 
tion, and  should  be  selected  from  the  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  age 
group. 

(5)  The  plan  of  appointing  nurses  from  civil  service  lists  should  be 
abandoned  and  in  its  place  a  plan  of  certification  of  nurses  should  be 
set  up,  calling  for  minimum  and  permanent  requirements. 

(6)  Courses  in  first  aid  should  continue  to  be  offered  and  teachers 
should  be  encouraged  to  utilize  minor  injuries  as  opportunities  for 
teaching  pupils  about  the  care  of  accidents. 

(7)  Emergency  care  of  interscholastic  athletic  injuries  should  be 
included  as  part  of  the  health  service  program. 

(8)  The  procedures  for  readmitting  pupils  returning  to  school  after 
having  had  a  communicable  disease  should  be  studied  with  a  view  to 
arranging  for  their  readmission  by  teachers. 
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(9)  Whenever  possible,  pupils  should  be  examined  by  their  private 
physicians. 

(10)  Increased  efforts  should  be  made  to  have  parents  present  at 
the  examination  of  elementary  school  pupils  in  order  that  the  findings 
of  the  physician  may  be  explained  and  plans  for  caring  for  the  needs 
of  the  children  may  be  immediately  formulated. 

(n)  Increased  attention  should  be  given  to  medical  diagnosis  of 
nutrition  and  posture.  Physicians  should  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  the  care  of  pupils  who  deviate  from  normal  health. 

(12)  Kindergarten  pupils  should  be  examined  soon  after  entrance 
to  school.  Tests  of  visual  and  auditory  acuity  should  be  given  each 
year,  or  at  least  once  in  two  years. 

(13)  More  time  and  attention  should  be  given  to  follow-up  pro- 
grams. Report  forms  and  records  should  be  devised  which  will  aid  in 
evaluating  the  results  of  the  follow-up  scores. 

(14)  A  specific  statement  of  policy  should  be  formulated,  governing 
the  scope  of  school  health  service  and  covering  relationships  with  other 
groups  and  agencies  in  the  community  dealing  with  the  health  of  school 
children. 

(15)  The  special  knowledge  of  the  health  service  staff  should  be 
utilized  to  check  on  matters  of  school  sanitation.  All  insanitary  con- 
ditions should  be  corrected. 

(16)  Parents  should  be  educated  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
feeding  of  children,  and  welfare  and  social  agencies  should  be  encour- 
aged to  provide  adequate  food  to  meet  the  needs  of  poor  families 
throughout  the  entire  year. 

(17)  Principals  should  assume  greater  responsibility  in  planning, 
coordinating,  and  evaluating,  the  educational  aspects  of  health  service. 

(18)  The  present  plan  for  the  medical  examination  of  school  per- 
sonnel previous  to  employment  and  periodically  thereafter  should  be 
more  rigidly  followed.  This  can  be  accomplished  best  through  a  com- 
mittee representative  of  the  administrative,  teaching,  maintenance,  and 
health  service  staffs. 


Chapter  II 

THE  SETTING  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS 
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hat  may  be  done  to  prevent  school  practices  from  continuing 
beyond  their  period  of  usefulness?  What  can  be  done  to  assure  speedy 
introduction  of  proven  new  practices?  What  can  be  done  to  stimulate 
human  initiative  in  the  recognition  of  problems  and  in  discovering  ways 
of  meeting  them?  What  can  be  done  to  promote  the  re-evaluation  of 
methods  and  procedures  and  to  eliminate  the  delay  in  discontinuing 
outmoded  methods  and  in  adopting  more  efficient  methods?  In  brief, 
what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  adaptability  of  the  Newark  school 
system? 

Adaptability  of  Newark  Schools 

With  the  above  questions  in  mind  members  of  the  survey  staff  ap- 
proached the  study  of  the  schools  of  Newark.  They  asked,  What 
changes  in  the  pattern  of  school  administration  in  the  city  of  Newark 
would  add  to  its  ability  in  and  of  itself  to  grow  where  it  needs  to  grow, 
to  keep  its  purposes  in  alignment  with  needs,  and  to  cast  off  waste 
where  practice  has  become  useless  or  inefficient  or  purpose  has  got  out 
of  focus?  They  drew  upon  the  results  of  the  work  of  other  staff  mem- 
bers, all  of  which  had  some  bearing  on  the  adaptability  problem.  The 
relation  of  the  city  to  the  State  was  examined  with  respect  to  its  bearing 
on  adaptability.  An  intensive  study  was  made  of  eight  elementary 
schools.  The  study  of  the  eight  selected  schools  moved  in  four  prin- 
cipal directions:  the  measuring  of  the  adaptability  of  each  of  the  eight 
schools,  an  intensive  investigation  of  the  introduction  and  diffusion 
of  twelve  particular  adaptations  in  the  economically  favored  com- 
munities, a  study  of  what  citizens  believe  the  schools  should  do,  and 
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a  study  of  the  volume  of  clerical  and  other  detail  work  now  being  done 
by  principals  which  could  be  done  by  the  clerical  staff. 

Researches  on  adaptability1  have  shown  that  many  of  the  things 
considered  vital  in  helping  to  keep  schools  alive  are  of  minor  impor- 
tance and  some  considered  of  minor  importance  are  of  extremely  great 
importance.  One  factor  particularly  which  had  been  overlooked  stands 
among  the  most  important — the  understanding  by  the  public  of  what 
education  is  all  about.  Of  sixty-seven  factors  related  to  the  adaptability 
of  a  school  system,  the  two  that  stand  highest  are  (i)  the  level  of 
expenditure,  and  (2)  what  the  public  wants  the  schools  to  do.  A  third 
that  stands  high  is  the  population  pattern  of  the  community  as  indicated 
by  the  nature  and  variety  of  occupation,  the  income  level,  and  the  edu- 
cational background. 

From  the  standpoint  of  level  of  expenditure  Newark  is  favored.  It 
is  among  the  communities  in  America  which  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
financial  support  should  be  among  the  most  adaptable.  It  should  be  an 
alert  introducer  of  proven  new  practices  and  a  contributor  in  the  dis- 
covery of  needs  and  of  improved  methods  of  meeting  them. 

From  the  standpoint  of  what  the  public  wants  the  schools  to  do, 
Newark,  in  common  with  most  large  cities,  suffers  the  handicap  of  a 
public  busy  with  everything  but  educational  policy.  Until  this  con- 
dition is  corrected  Newark  may  not  expect  to  get  a  full  dollar's  return 
per  dollar  spent,  excepting  as  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  profes- 
sional staff  impose  upon  the  people  better  education  than  they  want. 

Observation  of  educational  practice  in  Newark  gives  evidence  that 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  advantages  inherent  in  the  large  city  school 
district  have  been  realized  in  Newark.  The  ability  to  care  for  small 
population  groups  is  exemplified  in  the  schools  for  crippled  children 
and  the  health  clinic.  There  are  few  indications,  however,  of  advantage 
being  taken  of  the  opportunity  of  the  large  city  to  care  for  individuals 
with  special  talents  and  abilities.  In  pointing  out  this  weakness  it  must 
of  course  be  realized  that  in  the  American  tradition  the  appeal  of  the 
handicapped  has  always  been  stronger  than  the  appeal  of  the  specially 
gifted. 

1  Mort,  Paul  R.  and  Cornell,  Francis  G.  American  Schools  in  Transition,  1941 ;  Farns- 
worth,  Philo  T.  Adaptation  Processes  in  Public  School  Systems,  ig4o;  Knott,  W.  D.  The 
Influence  of  Tax  Leeway  on  Educational  Adaptability,  1939;  Cillie,  F.  S.  Centralization 
or  Decentralization?  1940;  Bateman,  E.  A.  Development  of  the  County-Unit  School  Dis- 
trict in  Utah,  1940;  Ebey,  George  W.  Adaptability  Among  the  Elementary  Schools  of  an 
American  City,  1940.  All  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  taking  advantage  of  its  opportunity  to  branch 
out  from  traditional  lines,  the  school  system  of  Newark  can  make  no 
unusual  claim  to  adaptability.  We  are  in  a  period  characterized  by 
vast  new  demands  on  education.  Newark,  like  other  large  cities,  has 
been  handicapped  by  inert  public  opinion  on  the  one  hand  and  by  an 
inflexible  financial  system  on  the  other.2  While  other  agencies  have 
spent  billions  in  this  period  in  making  educational  adaptations,  our 
potentially  greatest  adaptors — the  large  cities — have  marked  time.  A 
study  of  those  adaptations  which  have  been  made  in  Newark  schools 
in  recent  years  indicates  that  the  central  office  has  been  alert  to  assist 
in  the  diffusion  of  improvements  that  involve  the  expenditure  of  money 
for  materials.  An  example  of  this  is  the  development  of  library  services 
and  audio-visual  education.  The  recommendations  made  later  in  this 
particular  area  will  point  to  improvement  of  an  already  good  record. 

By  and  large,  Newark  appears  to  have  done  a  good  job  in  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers.  Studies  in  adaptability  indicate  the  importance  of 
selecting  a  few  highly  outstanding  persons  in  each  area  from  a  wide 
variety  of  training  institutions. 

Special  supervisory  service  has  been  liberally  provided.  It  appears 
on  the  whole,  however,  to  operate  in  the  inspectorial  frame  of  refer- 
ence rather  than  in  the  service  frame  of  reference,  notwithstanding 
statements  of  policy  to  the  contrary.  Recommendations  for  the  gradual 
shifting  of  the  practice  in  this  area  are  made  later  in  this  chapter. 

In  improving  the  opportunities  for  the  poorer  communities  within 
its  borders,  Newark  has  done  several  things  worthy  of  note.  The  work 
experience  program  of  the  Girls'  Trade  School  is  an  example. 

There  are  no  indications  that  Newark  has  been  any  more  diligent 
than  most  large  cities  in  attempting  to  offset  the  disadvantages  that 
come  with  a  large  city  organization.  Little  or  no  effective  effort  has 
been  made  to  develop  the  school  as  a  focal  point  of  community  life  and 
thereby  to  offset  the  loss  to  education  that  comes  with  the  loss  of  small 
community  control. 

The  indications  are  that  the  central  office  has  been  fairly  liberal  in 
recognizing  important  developments  that  have  arisen  in  individual 
schools.  There  probably  has  been  less  delay  than  is  typical  in  getting 
central  recognition  of  the  need  for  diffusing  adaptations  that  have  been 
tried  and  tested  in  individual  schools. 

Little  has  been  done,  however,  to  harness  the  able  community  as  a 

2  Inflexible  as  compared  with  Federal  financing  in  recent  years,  for  example. 
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creative  force  in  the  city  school  system.  While  the  central  office  has 
taken  what  is  considered  a  liberal  stand  with  respect  to  the  freedom 
of  individual  schools  to  act,  the  failure  to  marshal  community  forces 
to  stimulate  teachers  and  principals  has  still  left  the  central  office  as 
the  most  potent  influence. 

The  net  conclusions  from  the  above  observations  may  be  summarized 
as  follows :  ( i )  the  Newark  school  system  has  not  realized  fully  the 
advantages  that  come  from  a  large  city  school  district,  and  (2)  the 
Newark  school  district  has  not  been  particularly  diligent  in  offsetting 
the  disadvantages  that  come  from  the  large  city  district. 

What  the  net  effects  have  been  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
tional program  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  money  spent  for  educa- 
tion is  revealed  throughout  this  report.  Certain  supplementary  infor- 
mation on  this  point  was  collected  by  the  staff  assigned  to  the  study  of 
adaptability.  This  supplementary  evidence  bears  out  the  conclusion 
that  the  schools  of  Newark  have  not  done  as  well  as  smaller  com- 
munities on  the  same  expenditure  level  in  bringing  their  educational  pro- 
grams into  alignment  with  best  practices  as  they  have  developed  over 
the  past  forty  years. 

A  check  list  which  has  been  widely  used  to  measure  the  adaptability 
of  school  systems8  was  applied  to  eight  schools,  four  in  favored  com- 
munities and  four  in  average  communities.  Six  of  the  eight  schools 
fell  within  the  250  to  600  score  range  within  which  it  is  known  that  a 
fair  degree  of  adaptability  can  be  expected.  Two  of  the  eight  schools 
scored  somewhat  above  the  600  score  point,  above  which  adaptability 
can  be  said  to  be  high. 

The  actual  practice  of  the  schools  will  usually  be  found  somewhere 
between  the  expectancy  from  the  expenditure  level  and  the  community 
expectancy.  The  schools  of  the  city  of  Newark  are  financed  on  a  level 
which  would  make  possible  one  of  the  fine  school  systems  in  America, 
but  public  expectancy  operates  on  a  level  which  is  continually  driving 
teachers  and  principals  back  toward  a  level  of  performance  which  could 
be  achieved  by  schools  supported  on  a  lower  financial  level. 

We  must  look  for  the  explanation  both  in  the  large  city  organization 
and  in  the  psychological  factors  which  affect  the  public  attitude  toward 
education.  Clearly  the  most  important  steps  that  must  be  taken  in  the 
administration  of  the  schools  are  those  which  will  modernize  public 
expectancy. 

3  Mort,  Paul  R.  and  Cornell,  Francis  G.  A  Guide  for  Self-Appraisal  of  School  Systems. 
Bureau    of   Publications,   Teachers    College,    Columbia    University,    1037. 
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The  School  in  Its  Community 

The  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  scope  and  method  of  educa- 
tion in  the  past  forty  years  are  so  far-reaching,  so  revolutionary,  that 
it  has  been  a  difficult  task  to  keep  in  step,  even  for  those  who  give  their 
full  time  to  education.  This  is  probably  the  explanation  for  the  almost 
universal  tendency  of  the  professional  staff  to  draw  thinking  about 
education  more  and  more  unto  itself.  There  has  developed  a  widespread 
attitude  on  the  part  of  educators  that  the  public  cannot  understand 
education  and  therefore  professional  groups  should  have  a  free  hand. 

INFLUENCE  OF  PUBLIC  EXPECTANCY 

Nevertheless,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  in  recent  years  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  educator  to  have  even  a  relatively  free  hand  in 
developing  an  enriched  educational  program  if  the  public  is  left  behind 
in  its  understanding  of  education.  A  school  that  seeks  to  give  children 
a  wide  variety  of  experience  with  the  assurance  that  through  this  proc- 
ess it  can  take  care  of  reading  needs  will  be  misunderstood.  It  will  have 
its  rich  educational  setting  for  children  interpreted  as  play  and  will  be 
blamed  for  any  child's  temporary  difficulties  with  the  conventional  sub- 
ject matter.  There  are  indications  that  extreme  stress  on  reading  in  the 
schools  of  Newark,  for  example,  is  largely  the  result  of  belief  on  the 
part  of  parents  that  reading  can  best  be  taught  by  the  old  formal  meth- 
ods and  must  be  stressed  even  though  important  newer  objectives  are 
sacrificed.  The  overemphasis  on  achievement  test  results  by  the  central 
office  seems  to  be  in  line  with  the  community  expectancy. 

PUBLIC  EXPECTANCY  IN  NEWARK 

The  degree  of  general  public  understanding  of  education  was  gauged 
by  a  variety  of  approaches.  In  conferences  with  teachers  and  principals, 
inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  nature  of  the  activities  of  parent  groups  and 
the  degree  to  which  recreational  groups  of  adults  came  into  contact  with 
educational  purposes.  The  impression  gained  from  these  conferences 
was  that  public  participation  was  limited  to  the  minutiae  of  educational 
problems.  It  appeared  that  most  of  the  discussion  between  teachers  and 
parents  was  limited  to  such  detailed  aspects  of  the  education  of  indi- 
vidual children  that  the  parents  could  hardly  be  expected  to  achieve  any 
position  of  equality  with  the  professional  group. 
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Democracy  s  future 

On  visitations  to  the  schools  the  survey  staff  saw  evidence  that  the 
schools  have  everything  to  provide  a  modern  educational  program  ex- 
cepting the  green  light  from  the  community.  Splendid  teachers  are 
provided  but  they  are  required  by  a  thousand  and  one  little  forces  to 
remain  purveyors  of  subject  matter.  They  are  not  released  to  serve  on 
their  high  potential  level  as  observers  and  guides  of  the  growth  of  chil- 
dren and  youth. 


RECOMMENDED  STEPS  FOR  IMPROVING 
PUBLIC  EXPECTANCY 

The  development  of  a  higher  educational  understanding  on  the  part 
of  a  goodly  number  of  citizens  in  Newark  will  require  an  attack  on 
several  fronts.  Reports  to  the  public  will  be  helpful  but  not  sufficient. 
There  should  be  someone  on  the  Superintendent's  staff,  preferably  a 
Deputy  Superintendent,  whose  job  it  is  to  see  that  the  gap  between  the 
school  and  the  public  is  bridged  at  every  possible  opportunity.  The  task 
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of  this  person  should  be  that  of  stimulating  and  arranging  contacts  by- 
school  principals,  teachers,  and  members  of  the  central  staff  rather  than 
that  of  attempting  to  carry  on  the  educational  program  itself.  It  would 
appear  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  task  to  be  done  to  develop  public 
understanding  demands  the  development  of  each  school  as  a  focal  point 
in  community  life.  Doubtless  the  individual  school  principal  can  con- 
tribute more  than  any  other  one  person.  But  the  individual  school  prin- 
cipal must  be  shifted  from  his  position  of  principal  teacher  of  the 
school  to  principal  educational  leader  of  his  community.  The  most  help- 
ful pattern  for  the  school  principal  is  the  superintendency  of  the  small 
well-supported  community  school  system. 

This  shift  in  point  of  view  will  require  several  breaks  from  the  tra- 
ditional pattern  of  the  city  school  principal.  Chief  among  these  are  that 
he  will  be  thought  of  as  on  duty  those  hours  of  the  day  when  he  can 
best  do  his  work.  He  will  not  be  a  checker  of  attendance  and  an  an- 
swerer of  telephones.  He  will  frequently  not  be  found  in  the  school 
at  all.  His  vacation  period  may  even  come  at  a  time  when  school  is  in 
session.  His  most  strenuous  hours  frequently  may  be  in  the  evening 
rather  than  in  the  morning.  This  particular  break  with  tradition  has 
been  made  by  permissive  regulations  adopted  during  the  past  year 
(June  4,  1941)  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City,  permit- 
ting school  principals  to  accept  this  broader  responsibility  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  schools  and  giving  them  broad  leeway  to  determine  at  what 
time  they  would  actually  be  present  at  the  schools.  This  regulation 
stands  as  one  of  the  most  promising  adaptive  devices  that  has  occurred 
in  recent  years  in  city  school  administration.  This  shift  of  point  of  view 
carries  with  it  large  possibilities  in  the  rearranging  of  relationships  with 
teachers  and  with  the  central  office.  These  are  treated  in  the  next 
section. 

In  making  this  proposal  the  survey  staff  is  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  principals  in  Newark,  as  in  other  cities,  have  been  selected  as 
principal  teachers  rather  than  as  community  superintendents.  Some  of 
them  will  not  have  the  talents  which  make  possible  outstanding  com- 
munity leadership.  More,  no  doubt,  will  find  it  difficult  to  leave  a  pat- 
tern of  action  with  which  they  are  familiar.  It  is  accordingly  recom- 
mended that  the  Board  of  Education  make  the  acceptance  of  this  type 
of  leadership  position  permissive.  In  addition,  the  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent, concerned  with  the  relationships  of  the  public  and  the  central 
office,  should  make  it  one  of  his  major  tasks  to  work  with  and  assist 
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those  principals  who  elect  to  accept  the  new  challenge.  Furthermore, 
the  Board  of  Education  should  make  available  to  this  pioneering  group 
that  accepts  the  challenge  what  it  may  require  in  the  way  of  specialized 
assistance,  brought  in,  if  necessary,  from  the  outside.  This  group, 
small  at  the  beginning,  should  be  enabled  to  visit  the  schools  in  other 
cities  which  are  working  in  this  pattern,  including  the  handful  of 
schools  in  New  York  City.  They  should  be  stimulated  to  experiment 
with  different  devices  for  bringing  about  community  participation.  One 
school,  for  example,  might  well  try  the  plan  of  forming  a  local  body  of 
parents  and  other  citizens  who  would  serve  as  a  school  commission  or 
school  committee  or  school  council.  This  could  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
study  group  to  proceed  under  the  leadership  of  the  principal.  Into  this 
group  could  be  drawn  teachers  and  other  members  of  the  community 
so  that  the  influence  would  be  spread  out.  In  some  schools  this  com- 
mission might  be  chosen  by  the  teachers  and  principals,  in  others  by 
the  parent-teacher  association,  in  others  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
Still  other  schools  may  wish  to  proceed  without  any  formalized  pro- 
cedure. Whatever  the  procedure  established,  it  should  be  accepted  as 
temporary  and  subject  to  change  in  the  light  of  experience. 

The  Administrative  Setting  of  the  Individual 
School 

The  proposed  pattern  of  the  local  principalship  outlined  above  is 
supported  by  considerations  other  than  those  of  obtaining  community 
participation.  One  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  large  city  is  the  tendency 
toward  uniformity  in  the  schools  themselves.  There  is  evidence  that 
Newark  has  not  offset  this  tendency.  While  the  individual  schools  oper- 
ate in  a  legal  atmosphere  of  freedom,  the  sum  total  psychological  effect 
of  the  structural  organization,  of  the  activities  of  the  central  staff,  and 
of  the  traditional  attitudes  of  the  teaching  staff  is  too  great  to  be  nulli- 
fied by  verbal  assurances  of  freedom  from  the  central  office.  The  survey 
staff  believes  that  certain  relatively  minor  changes  in  policy  will  go  far 
toward  improving  the  setting  for  progress. 

(i)  The  adaptability  of  the  school  system  may  be  improved  by 
avoiding  the  use  of  test  materials  for  inter-school  comparisons,  thus 
limiting  the  use  of  test  results  to  diagnosis  purposes  only.  Occasional 
overall  checkups  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  status  of  the  school 
system  should  not  be  limited  to  a  narrow  range  of  objectives.  Even  if 
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objective  tests  are  not  available,  the  recognized  objectives  should  ap- 
pear in  these  checkups. 

( 2  )  Reporting  to  the  central  office  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Every  such  report  should  be  examined  to  discover  whether  it  is  essen- 
tial. Those  requesting  such  reports  should  realize  that  many  of  the 
reports  now  asked  for  in  city  systems  would  never  have  been  thought 
of  if  the  channels  for  their  collection  had  not  been  so  available. 

( 3 )  The  central  office  supervisory  staff  should  help  individual 
schools  make  best  use  of  central  facilities  through  the  development  of 
a  series  of  workshops  for  teachers  and  principals,  specifically  aimed 
toward  assisting  the  schools  in  problems  they  are  attacking.  The  central 
office  relationship  should  remain  definitely  stimulating.  Choice  of  the 
workshop  and  the  nature  of  its  development  should  be  left  with  the 
schools  concerned.  The  central  office  should  be  thought  of  simply  as  a 
convenient  place  to  meet  or  a  convenient  location  for  the  collection  of 
materials  used  in  common. 

( 4 )  The  average  teacher  in  Newark  has  two  qualifications  that  make 
for  high  adaptability — a  high  level  of  training  and  several  years  of 
experience.  For  this  potential  to  make  its  full  contribution  to  improv- 
ing the  schools  there  must  be  a  framework  in  which  the  initiative  of 
teachers  will  be  effectively  free.  There  must  be  provided  a  continuing 
opportunity  for  teachers  to  discuss  their  problems  together  and  to  be 
challenged  by  each  other's  thinking.  It  is  recommended  that  the  type 
of  opportunity  being  given  to  teachers  in  the  present  curriculum  study 
be  expanded  and  multiplied. 

( 5 )  A  budgetary  appropriation  allotted  to  each  teacher  for  the  pur- 
chase of  new  and  useful  materials  for  his  class  may  be  a  great  step 
forward  in  developing  and  introducing  new  methods,  especially  on  the 
elementary  level.  It  is  recommended  that  teachers  be  given  freedom 
to  select  materials  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are  listed  in  the 
central  supply  office's  list. 

( 6 )  The  professional  staff  should  be  helped  to  recognize  that  the  City 
itself  is  composed  of  many  communities  and  that  these  communities  will 
have  varying  viewpoints  and  varying  degrees  of  interest  in  education, 
and  will  grow  in  their  understanding  of  education  at  varying  rates.  The 
administration  should  recognize  this  variability  of  the  communities  of 
Newark  and  be  willing  to  forego  uniformity  of  educational  program  in 
all  schools  in  order  that  each  may  make  progress  at  its  own  best  rate. 

(  7 )   The  administration  should  center  responsibility  with  at  least  one 
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member  of  the  central  office  staff  for  the  discovery  of  new  practices. 
Preferably,  this  person  should  be  of  the  enthusiastic  reporter  type  who 
will  portray  the  changes  in  the  passing  scene  without  too  great  effort  to 
appraise  them.  He  should  know  education  well  enough  to  note  changes, 
but  he  should  not  have  that  maturity  of  judgment  that  "knows  all  the 
answers." 

(8)  If  adaptability  is  to  be  achieved,  supervisors  and  other  members 
of  the  administrative  staff  must  conceive  their  functions  as  primarily 
those  of  stimulating  initiative  and  must  use  their  ministerial  powers 
frugally.  With  a  professional  staff  of  the  high  quality  found  in  Newark, 
the  inspectorial  function  should  be  reduced  to  the  barest  minimum  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  theory. 

(9)  The  recognition  of  the  individual  as  a  growing  organism  must 
be  seen  not  as  a  phase  of  the  educational  program  but  as  the  very  core 
of  it.  New  methods  of  recognition  of  pupil  growth  as  well  as  teacher 
growth  need  to  be  developed  or  applied  throughout  the  system. 

(10)  The  Superintendent's  budget  should  contain  a  "free"  fund  for 
use  in  meeting  new  situations  that  arise  under  the  creative  stimulus  of 
many  high-grade  minds.  He  should  dispense  it  with  the  idea  of  giving 
support  and  encouragement  to  persons  rather  than  as  an  investment 
in  proven  activities.  The  disbursement  should  be  without  Board  action, 
to  be  reported  fully  after  the  fact.  The  administration  should  never  be 
in  the  position  where  a  claim  of  lack  of  funds  can  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  lack  of  interest  in  and  rigorous  appraisal  of  a  new  idea. 

The  City  and  the  State 

It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  a  large  city  is  a  part  of  the  state  school 
system.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  schools  is  but  a  board  of 
trustees  for  the  people  of  the  state.  It  is  a  state  agent.  The  financial 
structure  of  the  city  itself  and  of  the  schools  has  been  created  by  the 
state.  The  powers  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  those  which  have  been 
delegated  to  it  by  the  State  Legislature.  The  financial  setting  of  the 
system  is  that  which  has  been  created  by  the  State  Legislature  and 
has  been  influenced  by  state  policies  with  respect  to  central  financing. 

Studies  of  adaptability  have  shown  that  the  overall  tax  on  property 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  influences  on  the  psychological  setting  in  which 
the  schools  have  to  operate.  A  school  system  that  operates  in  a  situa- 
tion where  there  is  a  high  tax  on  property,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
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less  adaptable  than  a  school  system  which  operates  in  a  situation  where 
there  is  a  low  property  tax.  All  the  reasons  for  this  are  not  understood. 
It  appears  quite  evident,  however,  that  the  very  fact  that  additional 
expenditures  would  require  an  increase  in  an  already  overburdened  tax 
rate  makes  Boards  of  Education,  professional  staff,  and  the  community 
at  large  less  willing  to  consider  improvements.  There  seems  to  be  an 
underlying  assumption  that  any  improvement  costs  more  money.  Think- 
ing stops  before  a  proposed  change  has  been  adequately  assayed. 
Changes  which  might  actually  result  in  the  saving  of  money  and  in  the 
reduction  of  tax  rates  are  thus  not  given  their  day  in  court.  The  result 
is  that,  for  a  given  expenditure  of  money,  the  community  with  the  high 
tax  rate  gets  less  for  each  dollar  spent  than  the  community  with  the 
low  tax  rate.  In  this  fact  there  is  doubtless  a  partial  explanation  for 
the  relative  lack  of  adaptability  of  the  Newark  schools  since  the  overall 
tax  rate  on  property  in  the  city  of  Newark  is  exceedingly  high. 

It  is  strongly  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  school  authorities 
and  the  citizens  of  Newark  make  a  matter  of  first  importance  the  re- 
awakening of  an  interest  in  the  modernizing  of  the  financial  structure 
of  the  state  school  system  of  which  Newark  is  a  part,  and  help  to  bring 
the  plan  of  the  McCarter  School  Survey  Commission4  to  fruition.  This 
the  staff  believes  to  be  every  bit  as  important  today  as  it  was  when 
the  Commission  made  its  recommendations,  even  though  there  have 
been  large  increases  in  Federal  taxes  upon  the  tax  bases  that  would  have 
to  be  used,  and  there  will  in  all  probability  be  other  large  increases. 

Summary  of  Findings  and  Recommendations 

(i)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  educational  expenditure  level,  the 
Newark  schools  should  be  among  the  fine  schools  in  America,  but  there 
are  factors  operating  to  keep  them  from  realizing  this  status. 

(2)  The  psychology  of  the  public  is  perhaps  the  greatest  factor  in 
keeping  the  schools  in  Newark  from  achieving  their  full  potentialities. 
In  common  with  other  large  cities,  the  people  of  Newark  do  not  under- 
stand modern  education  and  accordingly  expect  from  the  schools  much 
less  than  the  schools  can  give.  The  property  tax  load  under  which  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Newark  live  is  so  high,  relatively,  as  to  provide  a 
handicap  on  school  officials  and  public  alike  in  facing  educational 
problems  squarely. 

4  Reconstruction  of  the  System  of  Public  School  Support  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
Volume  II.    Report  of  the  Governor's  School  Survey  Commission,  1933. 
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(3 )  The  first  of  the  two  chief  recommendations  made  in  this  chapter 
to  correct  the  "public  psychology"  handicap  is  that  individual  school 
principals  be  permitted  to  serve  when  they  so  wish  as  community  super- 
intendents of  schools  rather  than  as  principal  teachers,  with  their  major 
duty  the  improvement  of  the  public's  understanding  of  modern  educa- 
tion. This  recommendation  has  many  and  varied  ramifications.  It  re- 
quires important  changes  in  the  nature  of  central  office  services,  in 
principal-teacher  relationships,  and  in  school-community  relationships. 
The  recommendation  asks  that  this  major  change  be  brought  about 
gradually  rather  than  by  a  sudden  upheaval. 

(4)  The  other  major  recommendation  to  correct  this  "public  psychol- 
ogy" handicap  is  that  the  people  of  Newark,  school  officials  and  public- 
minded  citizens,  become  actively  concerned  with  the  carrying  out  by 
the  State  of  the  program  of  state  aid  for  which  initial  legislation  was 
passed  in  1935.  The  first  step  in  this  program  will  make  possible  the 
shifting  of  a  million  dollars  from  the  property  tax  of  Newark  to  other 
tax  bases,  and  the  later  steps  should  make  possible  such  shifting  of 
an  amount  exceeding  40  per  cent  of  the  current  cost  of  operating  the 
Newark  schools. 


Chapter  III 

THE  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


TH 


he  problems  of  business  administration  in  a  school  system  change 
with  the  times  and  are  particularly  affected  by  the  variations  which 
occur  in  the  educational  program  of  the  city.  When  Newark  was  a 
city  of  150,000  people,  the  problems  of  business  administration  took 
on  certain  characteristics.  As  Newark  grew  to  be  a  city  of  425,000, 
new  needs  developed  which  the  business  administration  should  have 
served.  A  study  of  the  business  organization  in  the  schools  of  Newark 
today  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  not  been  sufficient  adapta- 
tion to  economic  and  social  changes  as  Newark  has  grown,  and  that 
there  has  been  too  much  reliance  upon  traditional  procedures  and 
past  patterns. 

The  practices  in  business  administration  cannot  be  fixed  for  all  time. 
They  must  be  aligned  with  new  developments.  In  certain  areas  of 
business  administration  in  Newark  there  has  been  little  change  during 
a  number  of  decades.  There  has  been  too  little  tendency  to  use  modern 
devices,  to  enlist  modern  statistical  knowledge,  and  to  make  interpre- 
tations which  would  assist  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Board 
of  Education  in  planning  for  the  future.  There  has  not  been  enough 
direct  coordination  between  the  planning  programs  of  the  schools  and 
the  planning  programs  of  other  agencies  within  the  city.  In  the  main, 
the  concepts  of  business  administration  fixed  years  ago  have  been  held 
to  tenaciously,  and  little  effort  has  been  made  to  tackle  new  problems 
as  these  problems  have  arisen  and  to  stimulate  workers  at  the  various 
levels  to  better  work  and  higher  vision  of  the  service  that  might  be 
rendered. 

The  business  administration  in  a  city  of  Newark's  size  is  a  large 
enterprise.  Private  corporations  with  a  similar  amount  of  business  rely 
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in  large  measure  upon  research  and  frequent  self-surveys.  In  the  main 
such  practice  has  been  ignored  in  the  Newark  school  organization. 
The  result  is  that  Newark  lags  behind  the  business  practices  of  other 
cities  of  similar  size.  While  this  is  not  true  in  every  phase  of  the  work, 
it  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  survey  group,  applicable  to  many  branches 
of  the  work.  Herein  lies  a  challenge.  The  potential  power  of  the  entire 
staff  in  business  administration  has  not  been  fully  tapped.  The  litera- 
ture that  has  been  rapidly  growing  with  regard  to  each  subdivision 
of  business  administration  has  not  been  read  by  the  staff  members. 
Group  conference  and  analysis  of  problems  have  not  been  encouraged; 
perhaps  they  have  not  even  been  thought  of  as  a  means  for  improving 
practice.  Each  individual  tends  to  do  his  work  in  the  somewhat  routine 
manner  of  the  day  before.  Most  of  the  workers  have  been  given  little 
opportunity  to  see  the  vital  relationship  of  education  to  the  problems 
of  the  city,  nor  have  they  been  encouraged  to  discover  new  ways  and 
means  by  which  business  administration  can  serve  the  main  purpose 
of  the  school  system,  namely,  the  education  of  youth  and  of  adult 
citizens. 

The  Newark  business  administration  is  set  up  on  what  is  called  the 
multiple-organization  plan  of  school  administration.  There  are  two 
officers  in  business  administration  who  have  coordinate  power  with 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  This  means  that  there  is  an  overbalance 
on  the  side  of  business  administration.  With  this  preponderance  of 
strength,  business  administration  should  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
far  more  than  it  has.  The  difficulty  is  that  business  administration, 
with  a  minimum  of  consideration  of  the  educational  program,  can  never 
accomplish  much  by  itself.  There  is  evidence  that  in  Newark  a  unified 
system  of  administration,  in  which  the  staff  for  business  administration 
was  directly  responsible  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  as  the  chief 
executive  officer,  would  have  accomplished  more  for  the  city,  and  more 
of  its  subordinate  programs  would  have  been  properly  organized  and 
directed  to  real  educational  ends. 

The  Newark  public  schools  should  no  longer  be  saddled  with  the 
incubus  of  multiple  administrative  control.  The  school  system  has 
experimented  long  enough  with  this  idea;  it  should  now  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  work  for  a  decade  or  two  with  a  unit  system  of  control 
which  will  ensure  that  all  service  paid  for  by  tax  moneys  will  be  directed 
toward  educational  gains. 
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Principles  of  Business  Administration 

The  officers  of  business  administration  would  improve  the  work  of 
the  school  system  if  they,  together  with  their  staffs,  were  to  outline 
the  principles  of  business  administration  under  which  they  expect  to 
work.  Such  principles  have  not  been  set  up  in  Newark.  The  following 
are  suggested  as  principles  under  which  the  staff  in  business  administra- 
tion might  operate: 

(i)  Business  administration  conserves  and  protects  the  economic 
base  of  the  school  system. 

(2)  Business  administration  develops  a  program  of  public  relations 
which  satisfies  the  philosophy  of  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

(3)  Business  administration  recognizes  itself  as  the  servant  of  the 
people  and  operates  without  prejudice  or  favor. 

(4)  Business  administration  carries  on  only  those  programs  which 
it  can  justify  through  research  and  experimentation.  Frequent  surveys 
or  analyses  of  practices  are  utilized  not  only  to  prevent  getting  into  a 
rut  but  also  to  encourage  contributions  from  the  personnel. 

(5)  Business  administration  operates  through  regular  conferences  of 
its  employees. 

These  five  suggestions  might  form  the  basis  for  a  conference  of  the 
business  workers  out  of  which  would  emerge  other  principles  commonly 
agreed  upon.  Much  clarification  of  the  problems  in  the  entire  area  of 
business  administration  in  Newark  would  result. 

The  Educational  Nature  of  Business  Administration 

No  worker  in  any  branch  of  service  in  a  public  enterprise  should  be 
considered  as  rendering  effective  service  unless  he  is  a  constant  student 
of  his  work  and  is  broadening  himself  through  study  in  areas  that 
have  an  impact  upon  his  work.  In  other  words,  the  service  employees 
in  a  school  system  should  be  thought  of  as  going  through  a  process  of 
education  in  the  same  way  that  the  children  in  school  go  through  such 
a  process. 

It  is  recommended  that  plans  be  instituted  which  will  make  possible 
an  educational  program  for  every  worker  employed  in  the  business 
areas.  Newark  is  in  an  enviable  position  to  accept  leadership  in  such 
training  programs  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
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School  Business  Administration  Scored 
on  a  1,000-Point  Scale 

Table  3  shows  the  rating  given  the  business  activities  of  the  Newark 
schools  on  a  1,000-point  score  card.1  The  Newark  score,  which  has 
been  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  judgments  of  many  field  workers, 
is  448.   This  score  means  that  considerable  improvement  can  be  made 

Table  3 
Rating  of  Newark's  Activities  in  the  Field  of  Business  Administration* 

Branch  of  Maximum  Score  Given  to 

Business  Administration*  Possible  Score  Newark 

1.  Control  and  Organization    ioo  42 

2.  Personnel    80  30 

3.  Income  Management   70  66 

4.  Budgetary  Procedure   no  38 

5.  Financial  Accounting   95  40 

6.  Payment  for  Service   55  13 

7.  Protection  of  Property  and  Personnel   45  t,t, 

8.  Administration  of  Supplies  and  Equipment   70  40 

9.  Property  Accounting   20  4 

10.  The  Building  Program   115  35 

11.  Management  of  Long-Time  Obligations   25  25 

12.  Maintenance  and  Operation    65  20 

13.  Safeguards  for  School  Funds  75  37 

14.  Cafeteria  Management   25  6 

15.  Transportation   10  1 

16.  Research   10  4 

17.  Office  Management   30  14 

Total   1 ,  000  448 

*  Based  on  the  Engelhardt  Score  Card  for  the  Business  Administration  of  a  School  System. 

in  every  phase  of  business  administration.  Certain  divisions  of  business 
administration  have  been  given  relatively  high  ratings;  others  have 
been  rated  low. 

The  Personnel  of  Business  Administration 

Business  administration  should  constantly  seek  to  secure  personnel 
of  high  potentialities.  In  every  field  of  service  the  utmost  of  expertness 

1  Engelhardt,  N.  L.  and  Engelhardt,  Fred.  Survey  Manual  for  the  Business  Administra- 
tion in  Public  School  Systems.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1936. 
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should  be  required.  Skills  should  be  developed  in  a  mechanistic  sense 
and,  at  the  same  time,  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  expansion 
of  knowledge  through  wide  opportunities  for  writing  and  reading  in 
each  special  field  of  service.  For  instance,  workers  in  accounting  should 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  literature  of  school  financial  account- 
ing. They  should  recognize  the  changing  nature  of  accounting  practice. 
They  should  be  among  the  first  to  propose,  with  reasons,  desirable 
changes  within  the  organization.  Members  of  the  Department  of  Sup- 
plies should  have  the  opportunity  of  choosing  special  fields  for  study 
and  experimentation,  such  as  the  development  of  performance  tests  in 
the  supply  selection  process,  the  analysis  of  unit  costs,  or  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  complete  supply  manual  based  upon  the  best  practices  of  the 
nation.  In  the  clerical  area,  the  workers  in  a  school  system  of  Newark's 
size  might  well  develop  a  handbook  of  approved  clerical  practices 
which  are  particularly  applicable  to  local  needs.  They  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  job  analyses  of  every  new  task  so  as  to  promote 
the  most  efficient  type  of  work.  Custodians  should  be  invited  to  con- 
duct real  experiments  in  the  use  of  floor  brushes  or  floor  waxes  or  other 
materials  used  in  the  service. 

Such  experiments  should  be  reported  at  group  meetings  and  these 
reports  should  then  be  distributed,  with  credit  to  the  originators,  in 
mimeographed  form  throughout  the  school  system  so  that  every  school 
unit  may  derive  benefit  therefrom.  In  other  words,  the  authorities  in 
business  administration  not  only  should  seek  improvement  for  them- 
selves in  order  to  increase  the  significance  of  their  own  leadership,  but 
also  should  afford  opportunities  for  improvement  for  all  workers. 

There  is  an  exceedingly  wide  variation  among  business  workers  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  tasks  to  be  performed.  Apparently  the  practice 
has  been  to  assign  tasks  without  encouraging  initiative  or  self- 
improvement.  The  outstanding  cases  of  high  merit  among  workers 
indicate  that  too  much  is  left  to  personal  desire  or  the  attitude  of  an 
individual,  and  that  there  is  not  enough  group  attack  upon  the  solution 
of  common  problems. 

Attention  must  be  given  to  matters  of  general  morale,  the  main- 
tenance of  conditions  conducive  to  enjoyment  of  work,  and  solidarity 
of  group  thinking  and  action.  It  is  true  that  in  Newark  employees,  by 
and  large,  show  a  wholesome  loyalty  to  the  school  system.  They  have 
the  outward  appearance  of  being  content.  A  friendly  relationship  has 
been  established  between  the  educational  workers  and  the  noneduca- 
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tional  workers.  Through  discussions  of  their  problems  with  the  non- 
educational  workers,  the  survey  staff  concludes  that  these  workers 
would  earnestly  welcome  more  supervisory  stimulation,  opportunity 
for  study,  and  group  discussion  of  their  problems. 

A  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  HANDBOOK 

All  the  problems  of  business  administration  in  a  school  system  of 
Newark's  size  should  be  brought  together  in  a  handbook  compiled  by 
the  local  officers  and  workers.  This  handbook  should  make  it  possible 
for  all  members  of  the  service  to  gain  a  comprehensive  overview  of 
all  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  aims  and  purposes  to  be  achieved. 
In  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs  of  a  democratic  society 
there  is  no  reason  why  any  employee  should  be  working  blindly  because 
of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  total  plan.  It  is  conceivable  that  every 
employee  would  be  more  efficient  in  his  own  work  if  he  knew  how  that 
work  dovetailed  with  all  other  phases  of  the  enterprise.  Employees, 
out  of  their  experimentation  in  work  methods  or  their  analyses  of 
particular  problems,  should  be  encouraged  to  contribute  to  this  hand- 
book. It  should  become  a  guide  and  a  ready  reference  which  will  afford 
education  to  the  employees  as  well  as  increase  the  efficiency  of  service. 

A  PROFESSIONAL  LIBRARY 

Business  administration  should  make  available  to  its  personnel  a 
professional  library  constantly  kept  up  to  date.  A  system  might  well 
be  inaugurated  which  would  provide  for  the  circulation  of  professional 
literature.  There  is  evidence  that  the  workers  are  only  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  the  vast  treasury  of  professional  literature  in  their  fields 
of  service. 

SCHOOL  BUSINESS  EXHIBITS 

While  exhibits  of  work  done  are  commonly  set  up  by  the  educational 
workers  in  a  public  school  system,  it  is  rare  to  find  exhibits  of  the 
work  done  by  the  noneducational  group.  This  group  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  such  exhibits.  They  might  take  the  form  of  a 
complete  display  of  all  the  records  utilized  in  the  school  system  and 
the  use  made  thereof.  Thus  duplication  in  record-keeping  would  be 
revealed.  An  exhibit  might  include  photographs  of  best  processes  of 
cleaning  and  maintaining  a  schoolhouse.  An  exhibit  by  the  Department 
of  Supplies  might  show  the  process  of  selection  of  supplies  and  the 
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various  types  of  supplies  used  within  the  school  system  as  well  as  their 
purposes.  Individual  schools  frequently  keep  Open  House  of  an  evening 
to  permit  parents  to  see  what  goes  on  within  their  walls.  An  occasional 
Open  House  held  in  the  central  administration  building  for  an  invited 
group  of  workers  in  private  enterprises  of  somewhat  similar  nature 
might  help  in  bringing  to  the  public  a  better  understanding  of  what 
the  central  staff  does. 

Newark  has  not  sufficiently  capitalized  the  valuable  experience  of 
all  workers  in  the  area  of  business  administration.  In  every  organiza- 
tion there  is  a  tendency  to  believe  that  all  wisdom  emanates  from  the 
top.  Opportunity  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  should 
certainly  be  afforded.  The  custodian  who  is  visited  only  occasionally 
by  a  member  of  the  central  staff,  or  an  accountant  whose  work  is  never 
questioned,  or  a  maintenance  man  whose  improvements  in  practices 
have  never  been  recognized,  does  not  have  the  feeling  of  belonging  to 
the  large  educational  organization  upon  which  much  of  the  welfare 
of  the  citizens  of  Newark  depends.  A  house  organ,  with  credit  given 
where  credit  is  due  and  written  by  workers  in  all  branches  of  service, 
and  other  similar  morale  building  devices  can  step  up  the  returns 
from  the  service  of  many  employees  far  beyond  what  has  ever  been 
accomplished  in  the  past. 

The  problems  of  personnel  management  in  a  public  service  enterprise 
are  not  merely  those  of  hiring  and  firing,  assigning  tasks,  and  paying 
for  service.  If  the  schools  are  to  teach  democracy,  the  business  office 
of  the  school  system  should  know  how  to  practice  democracy  within 
its  own  organization.  Personnel  management  in  a  dictatorial  organiza- 
tion is  quite  different  from  that  which  may  be  properly  developed  in  a 
democratic  organization.  The  business  administration  in  a  school  sys- 
tem might  well  set  superior  patterns  for  similar  public  or  private 
enterprises. 

Income  Management 

In  a  fiscally  dependent  school  system  where  income  is  not  wholly 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Board  of  Education,  problems  of  income 
management  differ  from  those  encountered  in  a  fiscally  independent 
school  system.  In  the  Newark  schools  the  responsibility  for  income 
management  seems  to  be  divided;  no  one  has  complete  responsibility 
for  all  aspects  of  income  management.  There  has  been  no  all-inclusive 
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program  set  up  for  checking  against  possible  sources  of  income.  The 
first  aim  of  business  management  should  be  to  assure  payment  to  the 
Board  of  Education  of  every  penny  which  is  its  legitimate  due,  and  to 
increase  income  wherever  that  is  possible  without  injury  to  the  rights 
of  children  and  of  parents.  A  second  aim  should  be  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  costs  such  as  arise  from  excessive  vandalism,  improper 
inventories,  or  thefts  of  school  equipment.  A  third  aim  should  be  to 
assure  the  proper  management  of  all  moneys  handled  within  the  school 
system,  such  as  receipts  from  student  activities,  cafeterias,  and  non- 
resident tuition.  A  fourth  aim  should  be  to  assist  wherever  possible 
in  maintaining  the  level  of  property  values  in  the  city  needed  to  support 
public  education. 

Reports  on  income  management  should  be  distributed  frequently 
throughout  the  community.  The  work  in  this  area  is  of  such  importance 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  a  year's  time  of  a  competent  person 
should  be  allotted  to  it.  Income  management  must  be  associated  inti- 
mately with  what  is  happening  within  the  community  itself,  and  thor- 
oughgoing studies  of  such  changes  as  occur  are  basic  to  proper  service 
in  this  field. 

Budgetary  Procedure 

It  is  evident  that  the  Board  of  Education  in  Newark  considers  the 
budget  an  important  phase  of  school  business  administration.  It  has 
provided  the  Secretary  with  an  assistant  who  is  given  the  title  of 
Budget  Director.  His  duties,  as  defined  in  the  Rules  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  are  "to  examine  into  and  pass  upon  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  budget  of  the  Board  of  Educaton."2  These  matters  include 
preparation  of  the  budget  estimates  for  presentation  to  the  Board  and 
control  of  the  expenditures  after  the  budget  has  been  approved.  In 
addition,  the  Rules  provide  for  the  submission  of  estimates  to  the 
Budget  Director  by  the  heads  of  the  departments  for  his  use  in  pre- 
paring the  budget.' 

The  effect  of  the  above  rulings  has  been  to  place  the  Budget  Director 
in  one  of  the  most  important  positions  within  the  school  system.  The 
public  school  is  a  spending  institution  organized  to  carry  on  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  community.    Whoever  is  given  the  responsibility 

2  Manual  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Newark,  N.  J.  (1937-38).  Rules  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  Rule  6,  p.  10. 

3  Ibid.,  Rule  16,  p.  20. 
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for  translating  its  functions  into  dollars  and  cents  and  balancing  the 
total  costs  against  the  probable  revenue  does  undoubtedly  exercise 
considerable  influence  upon  the  extent  of  the  educational  activities 
as  they  are  fitted  into  the  financial  program.  While  there  must  be 
someone  within  a  school  system  directly  responsible  for  preparing  a 
financial  program  for  presentation  to  the  Board  of  Education,  it  is 
doubtful  that  this  responsibility  should  be  given  to  one  who  is  not 
himself  directly  responsible  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  since 
the  latter  is  the  educational  leader  of  the  community  and  the  one 
upon  whom  the  community  has  placed  the  responsibility  for  administer- 
ing an  effective  educational  program. 

The  Rules  of  the  Newark  Board  of  Education  specifically  state  that 

...  he    | the    Budget    Director]  shall    present    to    the    Board    prior    to 

December    15   of  each   year   an  itemized   statement   of   the   amount   of 

money  estimated  to  be  necessary  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  schools 
for  the  then  next  ensuing  year.4 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  authority  for  this  procedure  lies  in  the 
New  Jersey  State  Laws  which  define  the  function  of  the  Secretary  (to 
whom  the  Budget  Director  is  directly  responsible)  as  follows: 

The  secretary  shall  be  the  general  accountant  of  the  board  and  shall 
preserve  in  his  office  all  accounts,  vouchers,  and  contracts  relating  to 
the  public  schools.5 

Since  the  budget  is  considered  part  of  the  financial  administration  of 
the  schools,  it  is  deemed  that  as  such  it  comes  under  the  province  of  the 
Secretary  in  the  person  of  the  Budget  Director.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  the  state  laws  nowhere  make  definite  provision  for 
the  preparation  of  the  budgets  of  the  public  schools,  other  than  re- 
quiring that  an  estimate  of  needs  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  School 
Estimate  and  that  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  set  up 
a  uniform  plan  of  accounting  procedures,  implying  a  uniform  plan 
for  the  budget. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  budget  is  not  solely  a  financial 
document.  In  reality  it  begins  with  a  complete  statement  of  educa- 
tional needs  covering  a  period  of  a  year.  It  should  include  the  work 
plan  outlining  the  program  of  education  to  be  carried  out.  Then  this 
work  plan  is  translated  into  dollars  and  cents.   Thus,  the  budget  is  dis- 

4  Ibid.,  Rule  6,  p.  10. 

5  New  Jersey  School  Laws,  Article  4,  18:6-34. 
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tinctly  an  educational  document  first  and  only  secondarily  a  financial 
document.  No  financial  officer  who  is  not  participating  daily  in  educa- 
tional conferences,  studying  educational  practice,  and  guiding  educa- 
tional policy,  can  reasonably  assume  the  responsibility  for  expressing 
an  educational  work  plan  in  financial  terms.  It  would,  therefore,  seem 
entirely  reasonable  that  the  Board  of  Education  change  its  rules  so  as 
to  make  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  directly  responsible  for  the 
preparation  of  the  budget  and  to  have  associated  with  him  an  officer 
who  might  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  Budget  Director. 

Present  budgetary  practices  in  Newark  are  subject  to  criticism  on 
several  counts.  The  budget  is  not  built  anew  each  year  but  consists 
largely  of  requests  for  additional  funds  over  the  preceding  year's  expen- 
ditures. Unit  cost  analyses  play  little,  if  any,  part  in  budget  prepara- 
tion. The  principles  underlying  local  budget-making  are  not  thoroughly 
understood  by  all  workers,  nor  do  individuals  responsible  for  the 
successful  administration  of  various  phases  of  the  school  program 
participate  fully  enough  in  conference  and  in  determining  principles, 
budgetary  trends,  and  budget  exclusions.  The  budgetary  document 
shows  no  evidence  of  being  based  upon  a  comprehensive  educational 
plan.  The  comparative  data  furnished  in  the  budget  are  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive  or  detailed.  Supporting  data  to  justify  budgetary  inclu- 
sions are  lacking.  Budgetary  terminology  is  not  consistent.  Past 
experience  in  the  school  system,  with  reference  to  resignations,  retire- 
ments, deaths,  and  the  like,  has  not  been  used  adequately  in  forming 
budgetary  estimates.  The  budget  authorities  have  not  expended  every 
effort  in  making  the  budget  a  precise  document.  The  "budget  reserve," 
so-called,  varying  between  $200,000  and  $400,000  annually,  cannot  be 
justified.  The  frequency  of  transfers  from  one  budget  classification  to 
another  indicates  laxity  in  budget  preparation.  Changes  in  the  budget 
do  not  adequately  reflect  changes  in  the  educational  program. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  for  improvement  in 
budgetary  procedure  in  Newark: 

(1)  The  annual  budget  should  be  considered  as  one  unit  of  a  care- 
fully worked  out  long-term  planning  program. 

(2)  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  should  be  made  the  official 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  budget  and  its  presentation  to 
the  Board  of  Education. 
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(3)  The  Budget  Director  should  consider  methods  of  assisting  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  in  the  preparation  of  their  portions  of  the  budget. 

(4)  Each  succeeding  budget  should  give  concrete  evidence  of  meet- 
ing the  educational  plan  of  the  community. 

(5)  The  Budget  Director  should  institute  a  program  of  continuous 
research  into  such  matters  as  income  analysis,  cost  analysis,  building 
programs,  pupil  enrollments,  social  and  economic  trends,  and  other 
areas  the  influence  of  which  is  felt  in  the  financial  program  of  the 
schools. 

(6)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  developing 
a  more  comprehensive  budgetary  calendar. 

(7)  The  practice  of  confining  budget  preparation  to  consideration  of 
additions  to  the  previous  budget  should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  re- 
examination of  the  entire  financial  program  each  year. 

(8)  Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  an 
annual  budget  message  to  the  public. 

(9)  The  form  of  the  Newark  public  schools'  budget  should  be 
altered  to  meet  the  standards  set  up  by  recognized  educational  authori- 
ties, particularly  in  regard  to  comparisons  with  past  expenditures, 
classification  of  items,  preciseness  of  estimates,  supplementary  data, 
terminology,  and  income  analysis. 

(10)  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  should  be  made  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  budget  after  its  approval  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  in  this  administration  he  should  give  full  recognition 
to  the  importance  of  effective  service  through  the  participation  of  all 
members  of  the  personnel. 

(11)  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  large 
budget  balances  through  more  accurate  estimates  of  the  financial  needs 
at  the  time  the  budget  is  prepared. 

(12)  Transfers  from  one  account  to  another  should  be  made  only 
after  due  authorization  by  the  Board  of  Education.  This  authoriza- 
tion should  be  properly  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  Board. 

(13)  Accounts  should  be  encumbered  as  soon  as  expenditures  are 
authorized  by  the  proper  official  and  daily  balances  should  be  available 
at  all  times. 

(14)  Organization  units  should  be  informed  of  the  entire  amounts 
of  their  allotments  for  instructional  supplies  and  then  required  to  stay 
within  those  amounts  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

(15)  The  budget  should  be  considered  an  instrument  for  effective 
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professional  control  of  the  financial  program  of  the  schools  with  the 
full  realization  that  it  is  not  perfect  and  may  need  to  be  changed  in 
order  to  meet  more  adequately  the  educational  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Financial  Accounting 

There  has  been  little  improvement  in  the  financial  accounting  prac- 
tices in  the  Newark  schools  over  a  period  of  years.  No  financial 
accounting  system  should  be  allowed  to  become  static.  It  should  be 
constantly  undergoing  change  looking  toward  improvement  and  greater 
possibilities  of  interpreting  the  educational  program  which  it  serves.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  accounting  officers  in  Newark  analyze  their 
present  accounting  practices,  compare  them  with  practices  in  other 
large  cities  in  the  United  States,  review  their  practices  in  the  light  of  a 
recent  publication'1  on  financial  accounting,  and  institute  the  improve- 
ments which  they  consider  to  be  valid  after  such  study. 

Newark  keeps  two  very  similar  sets  of  ledgers  in  which  are  recorded 
the  distribution  of  costs  of  the  school  system.  One  of  the  systems  in 
use  is  the  New  Jersey  Public  School  Accounting  System.  The  Board 
of  Education  has  also  adopted  and  is  using  a  system  of  recording  and 
distributing  costs  which  is  all  its  own.  There  is  considerable  duplica- 
tion between  these  systems.  Even  with  these  two  systems,  it  seems 
strange  that  Newark's  figures  of  costs  reported  by  the  national  govern- 
ment vary  from  figures  for  similar  purposes  reported  locally. 

In  the  study  by  the  financial  officers  proposed  above,  effort  should 
be  made  to  discover  whether  amalgamation  of  the  two  accounting  sys- 
tems is  possible,  the  good  features  found  in  each  being  retained. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  for  the  improvement  of 
financial  accounting  in  the  Newark  schools: 

(i)  A  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  practices  should  be  made  by  the 
officers  themselves. 

(2)  A  study  of  practices  in  other  cities,  such  as  Rochester,  White 
Plains,  Montclair,  and  Denver,  should  be  made  for  comparative  pur- 
poses and  suggestions  for  local  improvement. 

0  Financial  Accounting  for  Public  Schools.    Circular  No.  204,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.    [No  date.] 
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(3)  Duplication  between  the  two  existing  systems  of  accounting 
should  be  eliminated.  The  present  time  used  in  duplication  of  effort 
should  be  devoted  to  a  more  comprehensive  cost  analysis. 

(4)  The  budget  should  be  used  as  a  distinct  control  for  all  expendi- 
tures. 

(5)  All  posting  should  be  kept  up  to  date. 

(6)  A  code  system  for  the  distribution  of  expenditures  should  be  set 
up  which  will  assure  uniformity  in  items  through  the  entire  financial 
process,  beginning  with  the  budget  and  ending  with  the  annual  reports. 

(7)  An  analysis  should  be  made  of  all  procedures  to  discover  the 
degree  to  which  machines  could  be  used  effectively. 

(8)  A  study  of  the  office  time  of  all  employees  should  be  made  so 
that  the  work  may  be  better  distributed  throughout  the  month. 

(9)  The  accounting  office  can  well  assume  greater  responsibility 
in  recording  and  in  reporting  financial  matters. 

(10)  The  annual  financial  reports  should  be  studied  to  discover  the 
possibilities  of  improvement  and  of  greater  clarification.  The  good 
features  of  reports  from  other  large  cities  should  be  incorporated  in 
the  Newark  reports. 

(11)  The  reporting  on  financial  matters  to  the  authorities  of  the 
County  and  the  State  should  be^so  organized  that  the  discrepancies 
of  the  past  will  be  avoided,  and  true  and  accurate  accounts  of  financial 
status  will  be  presented  in  conformity  with  state  requirements. 

( 12 )  Financial  accounting  should  be  considered  as  more  than  a  mere 
recording  service.  Definite  relationship  between  expenditures  and  the 
services  rendered  in  the  schools  should  appear  in  the  financial  account- 
ing reports. 

(13)  Frequent  interpretations  of  the  financial  status  of  the  school 
system  and  of  results  achieved  through  the  expenditures  of  money 
should  be  given  to  the  public  through  the  press  in  a  clear-cut  and 
understandable  form. 

Payroll  Procedure 

A  thoroughgoing  study  has  been  made  of  Newark's  payroll  pro- 
cedures and  comparisons  have  been  made  with  the  payroll  practices 
of  other  large  cities.  The  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Wash- 
ington have  developed  programs  which  are  superior  to  those  of 
Newark. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  for  the  improvement  of 
payroll  procedures: 

(i)  A  single  personnel  officer,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  should  be  in  charge  of  personnel  administration  and 
should  be  responsible  for  all  payroll  information. 

(2)  A  program  of  coordination  of  the  six  different  payrolls  should 
be  arranged  so  as  to  distribute  payroll  work  more  evenly  throughout 
the  month. 

(3)  Time  off  to  secure  their  pay  checks  should  not  be  allowed  any 
workers.  The  management  should  distribute  such  checks  on  time,  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

(4)  Payment  for  services  should  be  a  highly  mechanized  process. 
The  present  cumbersome  methods  should  be  supplanted  by  the  machine 
methods  now  being  introduced  in  Newark. 

(5)  If  possible,  arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  custodian 
of  school  moneys  so  that  pay  checks  are  written  in  the  central  office 
and  sent  to  the  custodian  for  signature.  The  machine  writing  of  the 
payroll  will  expedite  this  plan. 

(6)  All  phases  of  present  payroll  management  should  be  subjected 
to  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  improvement  should  be  made  leading  to- 
ward economy  in  preparation  as  well  as  in  time  of  delivery  of  checks. 
The  report  by  Jones7  on  payroll  management  in  Pittsburgh  will  furnish 
much  help  in  the  improvement  of  practices. 

The  Insurance  Program 

The  Board  of  Education  has  set  up  a  program  of  insurance  for  the 
protection  of  personnel  and  property.  This  program  covers  workmen's 
compensation,  boiler  insurance,  automobile  insurance,  owner-landlord- 
tenant  insurance,  elevator  insurance,  grandstand  insurance,  and  fire 
insurance. 

Insurance  is  a  proposition  in  which  the  insurance  company  and  the 
Board  of  Education  have  mutual  obligations.  Superior  custodial  service 
reduces  fire  risks  in  school  buildings.  Outstanding  supervision  of 
building  and  equipment  repairs  lowers  other  hazards  to  personal  safety. 
Proper  training  of  engineers  and  comprehensive  boiler  inspection  reduce 

7  Jones,  Willard  T.  "Payroll  Management  in  Pittsburgh."  Library,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1941.  (Available  in  typewritten  form.) 
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hazards  attendant  upon  heating  service.  Thus  all  parts  of  the  school 
system  can  cooperate  with  the  Board  of  Education  in  furnishing  pro- 
tection against  various  types  of  hazards. 

Many  parts  of  the  insurance  program  in  Newark  have  been  well 
thought  out  and  are  managed  in  a  satisfactory  way.  The  Board  of 
Education  should  not  be  content,  however,  with  an  insurance  program 
that  is  static  or  upon  which  a  comprehensive  report  covering  all  phases 
of  insurance  needs  is  not  made  annually  and  recorded  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Board. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  for  the  improvement  of 
the  insurance  program: 

(i)  All  insurance  practices  of  the  Newark  Board  of  Education 
should  be  brought  together  in  a  handbook  which  is  made  available  to 
all  employees  and  to  any  citizen  seeking  information.  In  this  handbook 
should  be  listed  the  kinds  of  cooperation  expected  from  employees,  the 
hazards  to  be  guarded  against,  and  the  inspections  to  be  made. 

(2)  Newark's  excellent  rating  on  workmen's  compensation  has  led 
to  steadily  decreasing  premiums  over  a  period  of  four  years.  A  re- 
classification of  employees  as  to  the  hazardous  character  of  their  work 
might  result  in  further  savings. 

(3)  Boiler  insurance  should  be  extended  to  all  units  in  the  school 
system.  The  annual  inspection  provided  by  the  insurance  company 
justifies  such  a  program. 

(4)  The  amount  of  protection  provided  the  Board  of  Education  in 
its  school  bus  insurance  is  inadequate  and  should  be  increased. 

(5)  The  limits  of  liability  on  elevator  insurance  are  very  low  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  service.   They  should  be  raised. 

(6)  Fire-resistive  and  fairly  well  isolated  school  buildings  might  be 
eliminated  from  any  fire  insurance  program. 

(7)  A  saving  of  between  4  and  5  per  cent  can  be  secured  if  all  fire 
insurance  policies  are  purchased  on  a  five-year  basis.  This  plan  should 
be  seriously  considered. 

(8)  The  authorities  should  discover  the  causes  for  the  extremely 
wide  variations  in  ratios  of  insurance  on  fixed  equipment  and  on  con- 
tents to  insurance  on  separate  buildings. 

Insurance  records  are  well  maintained  in  Newark.  The  need  for 
unity  of  the  insurance  program  of  the  school  system  is  recognized; 
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therefore  the  responsibility  for  analysis  and  reporting,  as  well  as  serv- 
icing, should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 

Supply  and  Equipment  Management 

At  the  present  time  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Supplies  in  Newark  are  as  follows: 

(i)  The  Superintendent  of  Supplies  is  responsible  for  ordering  and 
purchasing  all  supplies  and  equipment  for  the  schools  and  for  the 
several  departments  of  the  school  system. 

(2)  He  has  charge  of  the  receiving,  storing,  and  delivery  of  all  furni- 
ture and  supplies  of  every  kind,  and  of  keeping  the  same  in  repair. 

(3)  He  must  prepare  and  maintain  an  inventory  of  all  furniture, 
general  supplies,  and  other  property  of  the  Board,  showing  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  value  thereof. 

(4)  He  must  prepare  the  annual  budget  for  all  the  expenditures 
coming  under  the  supervision  of  his  department  and  apportion  to  the 
several  schools  the  sums  allowed  to  meet  their  requirements  for  the 
school  year. 

(5)  He  has  charge  of  the  purchasing,  installation,  and  maintenance 
of  all  fixed  and  movable  equipment  and  apparatus  in  the  schools  and 
as  required  by  the  various  departments. 

(6)  He  has  charge  of  the  purchase  of  all  insurance  policy  contracts 
and  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  all  claims  arising  thereunder. 
This  covers  loss  by  fire,  liability  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  public  liability  and  property  damage  caused  by  eruption  or  frac- 
ture of  steam  boiler,  owner's  public  liability  and  automobile  liability, 
and  property  damage  arising  from  the  operation  of  automobiles. 

(7)  He  has  general  supervision  of  the  use  of  electric  current  for 
light  and  power,  gas,  water  supply,  and  telephone  service. 

(8)  He  has  charge  of  the  storage,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  a  fleet 
of  automobiles,  including  buses  for  the  transportation  of  crippled  chil- 
dren; also  of  the  provision  for  the  transportation  of  other  children  to 
their  respective  schools  requiring  bus  hire  and  the  furnishing  of  car 
tickets  and  cash  fares. 

(9)  He  must  supervise  the  upkeep  of  the  school  grounds  including 
planting,  cultivating,  and  fertilizing,  and  the  trimming  and  removal 
of  trees. 

The  first  five  of  the  duties  listed  here  belong  in  one  category.    In- 
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surance  and  the  supervision  of  utilities,  school  grounds,  and  transporta- 
tion seem  to  belong  in  other  categories  of  service  associated  with 
finance  and  maintenance  officers. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

A  detailed  study  has  been  made  of  the  procedures  and  practices  of 
the  Department  of  Supplies.  Many  fine  up-to-date  practices  are  being 
pursued.  Certain  recommendations  grow  out  of  this  study.  They  are 
as  follows: 

(i)  Committees  of  representatives  from  the  groups  which  use  sup- 
plies, including  outstanding  teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  and  others, 
should  be  appointed  to  work  on  the  problem  of  standardizing  supplies 
and  equipment  to  be  used  in  the  schools.  The  chief  emphasis  should 
be  upon  meeting  the  changing  needs  of  education,  and  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  new  products  appearing  on  the  market.  The 
ultimate  goal  should  be  a  growing  dynamic  program  of  education 
rather  than  a  program  which  is  more  or  less  static.  There  should  be  a 
continuing  survey  committee  on  supplies  and  equipment. 

(2)  An  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  greater  competition  in  bid- 
ding. The  Department  of  Supplies  should  consider  itself  responsible 
for  securing  additional  vendors  to  bid  on  school  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. 

(3)  Study  should  be  given  to  the  matter  of  open  specifications. 
Further  use  of  Federal  specifications  might  be  helpful. 

(4)  Some  consideration  should  be  given  to  enabling  principals  to 
revise  their  requests  if  conditions  have  changed  six  months  after  the 
requisitions  are  made  out. 

(5)  The  unit  cost  of  repairing  various  articles  of  equipment  and 
furniture  should  be  studied  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a  policy 
determining  when  it  will  pay  to  "junk"  and  when  it  will  pay  to  repair. 
Labor-saving  equipment  should  be  furnished  for  the  shop  so  that  the 
work  can  be  done  more  economically. 

(6)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  disposal  of  much  of  the 
obsolete  or  worn-out  furniture  and  equipment  now  in  storage. 

(7)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  desirability  of  having  a 
person  with  a  teaching  background  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Supplies. 

(8)  Best  practice  for  Newark  requires  the  consolidation  of  all 
supply  and  maintenance  shops  and  storage  spaces  in  one  central  build- 
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ing.   The  administration  building  is  not  well  located,  nor  is  it  planned 
to  care  for  these  services. 


Textbook  Management 

Textbooks  are  furnished  free  of  cost  for  use  by  all  pupils  in  the 
Newark  public  schools.  The  appropriations  for  textbooks  are  fixed 
on  a  per-capita  basis,  the  average  cost  of  the  past  three  years  being 
divided  by  the  average  enrollment  of  the  previous  year.  Other  factors 
may  be  considered  in  arriving  at  a  per-capita  cost  figure  for  the  current 
year's  work.  School  principals  are  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  funds  apportioned  to  their  respective  schools.  Requisitions  theo- 
retically are  limited  to  the  amounts  set  for  each  school.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  about  37  per  cent  of  the  schools  exceeded  their 
appropriations  in  1937-38  and  about  42  per  cent  in  1940-41.  More 
than  half  of  the  schools  which  exceeded  their  appropriations  in  193.7-38 
also  exceeded  their  appropriations  in  1940-41.  This  situation,  coupled 
with  the  wide  variation  in  number  of  books  per  pupil8  in  the  secondary 
and  elementary  schools,  indicates  that  appropriations  for  textbooks 
should  be  studied. 

Textbooks  are  selected  from  an  "approved  list,"  compiled  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners.  Revisions,  additions,  and  eliminations  from  the 
"approved  list"  are  made  every  two  years.  At  the  present  time  ele- 
mentary material  is  considered  in  one  period  and  secondary  material 
in  the  next.  The  desirability  of  such  a  procedure,  which  leaves  a  gap  of 
four  years  between  listings  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
respectively,  is  open  to  question.  It  may  be  advisable  to  establish  a 
committee  of  teachers,  principals,  and  central  office  staff  members  to 
consider  the  whole  problem  of  textbook  selection.  Teachers  should  be 
given  a  more  active  part  in  this  work.  This  may  necessitate  a  change 
in  the  present  policy  of  placing  the  main  burden  of  recommendations 
on  committees  made  up  exclusively  of  principals  and  department 
heads.  Much  of  this  difficulty  could  be  alleviated  by  making  textbook 
selection  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  development  program. 

Some  consideration  should  be  given  to  a  more  adequate  and  uniform 
system  of  textbook  accounting  if  the  above  recommendation  is  to  func- 
tion satisfactorily.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  adequate  records 
of  textbooks.   The  central  office  requires  each  school  to  keep  a  record 

8  As  reported  by  James  E.  Dougan,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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of  books  on  hand,  received,  returned,  discarded,  rebound,  or  lost. 
A  uniform  record  book  is  issued  for  this  purpose.  This  is  kept  in 
duplicate,  one  in  the  central  office  and  one  in  a  school.  Uniformity 
ends  at  this  point.  Returns  from  eleven  selected  schools  indicate  that 
there  is  a  real  need  to  set  up  some  uniform  system  of  textbook  account- 
ing. The  present  system  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  gather  data  for 
comparative  purposes,  whether  they  be  administrative  or  curricular. 
The  difficulty  of  compiling  data  from  the  inventory  books  has  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  composite  inventory.  A  thorough  study  of 
textbook  accounting  systems  used  in  other  large  cities,  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  teachers,  principals,  and  central  office  staff  members,  may  be 
helpful. 

Property  Accounting 

The  records  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  show  that  the  total  value 
of  school  land,  school  buildings,  and  school  equipment  is  $26,541,852. 
This  sum  points  to  the  desirability  of  maintaining  most  accurate  records 
and  of  reporting  frequently  on  the  property  status  of  the  school  system. 
Although  some  parts  of  property  management  are  well  handled  in 
Newark,  no  comprehensive  plan  of  property  accounting  has  been 
followed. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  survey  staff  makes  the  following  recommendations  for  the  im- 
provement of  property  accounting: 

( 1 )  A  record  should  be  kept  of  each  piece  of  school  property,  show- 
ing how  it  was  acquired,  its  location  and  value,  and  its  use  or  expected 
use. 

(2)  A  record  should  be  kept  as  to  whether  a  parcel  of  school  prop- 
erty is  available  for  a  use  other  than  that  for  which  it  was  originally 
intended. 

(3)  Records  should  show  whether  the  use  of  a  particular  piece  of 
property  is  restricted  by  a  reversion  clause  in  the  deed. 

(4)  The  Business  Department  should  determine  whether  a  piece  of 
property  should  be  sold  or  traded  and  thus  returned  to  the  tax  rolls. 

(5)  The  Business  Department  should  indicate  the  minimum  sale 
price  to  reimburse  the  school  system  for  its  outlay. 

(6)  Information  should  be  available  on  improvements  other  than 
buildings  to  serve  as  a  means  of  checking  the  actual  life  of  improve- 
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ments  against  the  estimated  life  and  to  show  whether  construction 
materials  have  held  up  properly. 

(  7  )  As  a  deterrent  to  theft  or  misuse,  the  name  of  the  school  system 
should  be  placed  on  all  movable  equipment. 

(8)  Insurance  claims  should  be  supported  through  presenting  the 
record  of  property. 

(9)  Unnecessary  purchases  of  property  should  be  prevented,  and, 
when  necessary,  additional  property  should  be  obtained  in  the  interest 
of  long-term  planning. 

(10)  Records  should  be  available  for  use  in  deciding  upon  a  long- 
range  budgetary  program. 

(11)  A  handbook  of  procedures  and  practices  in  the  area  of  prop- 
erty accounting  should  be  developed  through  in-service  instruction 
involving  all  employees  concerned  with  the  work. 

The  Building  Program 

For  some  years  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Newark  have  been 
fixed  and  the  areas  for  which  needed  facilities  must  be  planned  have 
been  determined.  It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  future 
expansion  of  the  city  territory  itself.  This  implies  that  all  authorities 
concerned  with  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  Newark  should  be 
engaged  in  a  cooperative  program  of  planning.  This  program  includes 
zoning,  street  layout,  cultural  and  recreational  planning,  commercial 
and  industrial  planning,  and  housing,  as  well  as  school  planning. 

The  Building  Department  of  the  city  of  Newark  should  have  been 
engaged  for  a  number  of  years  in  analyzing  all  community  needs,  in 
determining  community  trends,  and  in  setting  up  standards  for  school 
sites  and  buildings  which  would  fit  into  a  complete  city  plan.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  survey  staff  that  a  school  plant,  modern  in  its  facilities 
and  adjustable  to  changing  social  and  economic  trends,  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  preventing  undesirable  trends  and  in  maintaining  a 
satisfactory  status  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  It  appears  that  the  role 
of  the  school  plant  as  a  constructive  factor  in  city  upbuilding  has  not 
been  sufficiently  understood.  There  has  not  been  adequate  coordina- 
tion among  all  of  the  agencies  of  planning.  The  Board  of  Education 
and  its  school  planning  officers  have  not  taken  the  initiative  nor  given 
to  the  people  an  understanding  of  the  significance  of  the  school  plant 
in  the  maintenance  of  community  values. 
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It  is  recommended  that  in  all  future  school  plant  development 
cooperation  be  sought  with  agencies  concerned  with  other  vital  factors 
of  community  development,  and  that  a  program  of  plant  rehabilitation 
and  improvement  be  developed  on  broad  principles,  advanced  with 
the  cooperation  of  other  planning  authorities,  and  carried  out  with  the 
purpose  of  contributing  most  significantly  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
blighted  areas.  The  Regional  Plan  Association  of  New  York,  in  its 
1941  annual  report,  states  that 

.  .  .  blighted  areas  will  not  be  reclaimed  building  by  building,  but  large- 
scale  redevelopment  is  required  including,  in  residential  areas,  schools, 
parks  and  streets  as  well  as  housing. 

The  task  that  lies  before  the  citizens  of  Newark  is  similar  to  that 
which  confronts  citizens  in  every  large  city  in  America.  The  question 
to  be  raised  is  not  one  of  selfish  interest  on  the  part  of  individuals  or 
groups.  Rather,  it  centers  about  the  restoration  of  many  Newark  areas 
which  have  receded  in  attractiveness  but  which  are,  nevertheless, 
destined  for  many  years  to  be  the  home  areas  of  large  groups  of 
people.  One  part  of  the  problem  is  school  planning  which  will  tie 
in  intimately  with  large-scale  housing  projects  and  with  extensive  cul- 
tural and  recreational  facilities.  Newark's  history  has  been  one  of 
emphasis  upon  these  advantages.  Somehow,  in  the  last  two  decades, 
this  emphasis  has  been  minimized.  The  citizens  should  create  among 
themselves  a  desire  for  a  return  to  these  emphases  and  should  cooperate 
untiringly  toward  bringing  back  to  Newark  many  of  the  advantages 
which  now  exist  in  suburban  communities. 

This  suggests  that  the  Building  Department  should  be  engaged  in 
continuous  community  research.  No  half-way  measures  of  planning, 
as  have  been  followed  in  many  instances  in  the  past,  will  suffice;  plans 
involving  the  vision  of  a  better  living  place  for  all  citizens  should 
be  evolved. 

The  Building  Department  must  coordinate  its  work  more  intimately 
with  the  educational  policies  which  are  emerging  today  and  which 
look  forward  to  providing  greater  opportunity  for  youths  and  adults, 
as  well  as  for  the  children  now  attending  school.  The  Building  Depart- 
ment must  become  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  aims  and  purposes 
which  are  being  promoted  through  the  instructional  program.  The 
kinds  of  schools  that  are  built  in  the  future  will  be  unlike  those  which 
have  been  built  in  the  past.  The  Building  Department  must  learn  how 
to  construct  new  buildings  and  improve  old  buildings  so  that  they  may 
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be  truly  functional  in  their  service  and  adapted  to  the  particular  areas 
of  the  city  in  which  they  are  located. 

The  day  for  a  standardized  schoolhouse  in  American  cities  has  gone. 
The  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Board  of  Education  have  been 
considering  current  trends  and  have  tried  to  incorporate  the  best  of 
them  in  the  planning  of  the  Dayton  Street  and  Belmont  Avenue  Schools. 
Citizens,  principals,  and  teachers  have  cooperated  in  suggesting  the 
educational  program  that  should  be  offered  and  have  indicated  the 
kinds  of  facilities  which  are  needed.  At  the  present  writing  the  con- 
struction of  these  two  buildings  has  been  delayed  or  halted.  There 
may  be  some  benefit  arising  from  the  delay  because,  on  the  foundation 
established  by  these  planning  groups,  it  is  hoped  that  an  even  more 
forward-looking  plan  may  rise  which  will  contribute  to  meeting  the 
special  needs  of  groups  in  the  various  areas  of  the  city  and  to  building 
substantially  for  the  improvement  of  the  city  as  a  whole. 

The  Building  Department  has  never  had  available  a  comprehensive 
school  plant  program  for  the  entire  city.  Buildings  have  been  erected 
under  pressure  of  groups  in  various  areas;  additions  have  been  made 
to  old  buildings  which  should  have  been  abandoned;  and  buildings 
have  been  placed  upon  sites  which  have  been  most  inadequate. 

In  this  survey  a  beginning  has  been  made  toward  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  building  program.  The  survey  staff  by  no  means 
considers  this  the  last  word.  The  Building  Department  should  consider 
the  recommendations  of  the  survey,  should  continue  its  analysis  of  the 
community  and  the  existing  school  plant,  and  should,  in  the  coopera- 
tive manner  outlined  above,  propose  the  improvements  which  will 
bring  the  greatest  return  in  increased  assessments  as  well  as  in  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

In  the  Building  Department  a  continuing  school  plant  survey  should 
be  in  process.  All  kinds  of  interpretative  data  should  be  assembled 
and  used  to  stimulate  thinking  about  plant  needs.  Constant  analyses 
should  be  made  of  problems  of  maintenance  as  well  as  problems  of 
operation.  The  type  of  service  suggested  involves  engineering  of  a 
higher  character  than  is  associated  merely  with  the  adequate  heating, 
lighting,  and  cleaning  of  a  school  building.  The  building  leadership 
must  capitalize  to  a  maximum  degree  all  skills  and  interests  of  the 
associated  working  personnel  so  that  the  program  may  go  forward, 
not  as  the  achievements  of  one  man  but  as  the  accomplishments  of  a 
group  of  public  workers  interested  in  community  betterment. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  SERVICE 

In  the  past  too  much  responsibility  for  planning  and  erecting  schools 
has  been  given  to  architects.  Such  men  trained  in  the  design  of  build- 
ings, the  stresses  and  strains  of  construction,  and  the  materials  to  be 
used  have  had  to  assume  responsibility  also  for  determining  the  internal 
nature  of  the  buildings,  often  with  a  minimum  of  understanding  of 
educational  programs  and  educational  trends.  It  is  unfair  to  place  such 
a  responsibility  upon  an  architect.  The  planning  of  a  schoolhouse 
should  be  a  cooperative  enterprise.  It  should  involve  the  services  of 
those  who  know  intimately  the  functioning  of  a  schoolhouse.  Weeks 
and  even  months  of  planning  of  the  various  educational  characteristics 
of  the  building  are  required  before  a  line  should  be  drawn  on  tracing 
cloth. 

It  is  this  cooperative  type  of  planning  which  suggests  that  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  should  be  in  the  pivotal  place  of  responsi- 
bility. The  Building  Department  may  very  well  standardize  certain 
specification  elements,  the  nature  of  working  drawings,  and  the  pro- 
cedures in  arriving  at  contractual  relations,  and  should  have  complete 
responsibility  for  supervision  of  construction.  The  Board  of  Education 
should  never  be  asked  to  pass  upon  a  plan  until  complete  and  bona 
fide  data  are  assembled  to  enable  them  to  make  true  judgments  with 
respect  to  the  location  and  nature  of  each  building,  the  costs,  and  the 
functionality  of  the  building  itself.  Architects  should  be  selected  who 
have  the  ability  to  cooperate  and  who  have  the  skill  to  develop  designs 
which  harmonize  in  the  community  setting. 

The  Building  Department,  in  cooperation  with  the  educational  au- 
thorities, should  constantly  engage  in  the  process  of  developing  layouts 
for  rooms  and  laboratories  in  keeping  with  the  best  modern  thinking. 
Committees  of  elementary  teachers  should  be  planning  with  the  Build- 
ing Department  the  nature  of  elementary  classrooms.  Committees  of 
secondary  teachers  should  be  contributing  their  knowledge  in  planning 
layouts  which  fit  the  secondary  school  needs.  Continuing  planning  of 
this  nature  will  make  available  at  all  times  the  latest  judgments  of  all 
concerned  with  respect  to  the  kinds  of  provisions  that  ought  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  various  school  buildings.  Anything  less  than  this 
fails  to  capitalize  upon  the  judgments  and  skills  available  in  the  school 
system  for  which  the  citizens  pay  their  taxes. 

In  addition  to  the  general  recommendations  included  in  the  above 
discussion,  the  survey  staff  offers  the  following  suggestions: 
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(i )  The  Building  Department  should  issue  a  comprehensive  annual 
report. 

( 2 )  Closer  cooperation  should  be  maintained  with  Federal  agencies 
providing  building  funds.  Newark  should  have  availed  itself  of  many 
hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  PWA  aid,  as  other  cities  of  its  class 
did  during  the  1933-40  period.  Cities  like  Pittsburgh,  Minneapolis,  and 
Cleveland  secured  $2,500,000  to  $3,500,000  of  such  aid.  Newark 
received  nothing.  WPA  projects  have  been  used  constructively  by  the 
Building  Department.  For  some  of  these  projects  the  Newark  schools 
have  not  secured  the  maximum  available  grant  because  of  failure  to 
set  up  the  projects  in  accordance  with  specifications  for  Federal  aid. 

(3)  The  building  officers  should  secure  all  possible  school  building 
aid  associated  with  United  States  Defense  Housing  projects. 

(4)  The  Building  Department  should  set  up  a  program  for  future 
building  and  should  place  such  a  program  on  file  with  the  Public  Works 
Reserve  of  the  United  States  Government.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
present  war  emergency  further  Federal  funds  will  probably  be  made 
available  for  local  school  projects,  and  Newark  should  not  again  lose 
this  advantage. 

Internal  Fund  Accounting 

A  study  of  eight  selected  schools,  including  high  schools  as  well  as 
elementary  schools,  revealed  that  there  is  no  uniform  policy  with 
respect  to  funds  lodged  in  the  individual  school.  These  internal  funds 
come  from  various  sources  and  amount  to  a  considerable  total  in  the 
course  of  each  year.  The  practices  in  the  Newark  schools  vary  from 
those  which  may  be  considered  fairly  satisfactory  to  those  which  are 
quite  undesirable. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  responsible  to  the  public  for  the  control 
of  the  internal  funds  of  the  school  system.  At  present  there  are  no 
definite  rules  and  regulations  in  the  hands  of  the  principals  concerning 
the  safeguarding,  accounting,  and  audit  of  all  such  moneys.  It  would 
be  advantageous  to  Newark  if  its  school  officers  were  adequately  pro- 
tected against  the  dangers  associated  with  the  unwise,  careless,  or 
indifferent  management  of  these  funds. 

Some  of  the  schools  have  set  up  good  practices  which  might  well  be 
instituted  in  all  schools.  A  committee  representative  of  the  several 
types  of  schools  should  review  practices  and  suggest  a  plan  of  action 
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to  the  Board  of  Education.  In  this  plan  a  central  school  treasurer 
should  be  given  responsibility  for  handling  the  money  that  is  received 
or  transferred  by  the  schools  for  their  organizations. 

The  audit  of  accounts  and  the  bonding  of  officials  handling  the 
internal  fund  accounts  should  be  matters  of  report  to  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Bonding  of  Public  Officials 

The  bonding  policies  of  the  school  system  should  be  stated  in  reso- 
lutions of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  survey  staff  believes  that  all 
officers  and  employees  of  the  school  system  who  handle  public  or  semi- 
public  funds  should  be  afforded  the  protection  of  a  surety  bond  which 
also  protects  the  school  system  or  the  special  organization  whose 
funds  are  being  managed.  The  school  system  should  set  a  standard 
for  safeguarding  its  own  officers  against  bad  practices  by  requiring 
surety  bonds,  the  force  of  which  is  to  establish  the  utmost  care  and 
integrity  in  the  management  of  moneys.  Each  year  the  total  situation 
in  the  school  system  should  be  reviewed,  the  bonding  needs  should  be 
established,  and  a  record  of  the  Board's  action  should  be  made. 

Gifts  to  Public  Education 

A  complete  record  of  all  private  gifts  to  public  education  in  Newark 
is  not  available.  The  Sayre  Memorial  Fund  is  the  one  outstanding 
type  of  trust  fund  which  has  been  set  up  to  aid  public  education.  In  a 
city  of  Newark's  size,  there  must  be  many  gifts  to  the  schools  which 
are  not  duly  recorded  and  made  a  part  of  the  school  system's  history. 
The  income  from  private  gifts  ought  to  be  considerable,  considering 
the  wealth  of  the  city  and  the  continuing  interest  that  many  citizens 
have  had  in  the  welfare  and  education  of  the  children. 

A  permanent  record  of  these  gifts,  issued  periodically  in  pamphlet 
form,  may  tend  to  induce  other  contributions  for  general  or  special 
purposes.  The  national  record  of  private  contributions  to  public  educa- 
tion is  outstanding.  A  volume  by  Odell9  lists  hundreds  of  illustrations, 
many  amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars.  Private  education  has  de- 
pended upon  such  gifts  for  many  phases  of  its  support.  Public  educa- 
tion should  make  every  effort  to  get  its  rightful  share.   When  gifts  are 

9  Odell,  William  R.  Gifts  to  the  Public  Schools.    Published  by  the  author,  1932. 
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received,  however,  there  must  be  public  acknowledgment  so  that  the 
donors  are  aware  of  the  value  placed  upon  the  giving. 


The  Food  Service 

Food  service  in  the  Newark  public  schools  includes  the  operation 
of  cafeterias  or  lunchrooms  in  seven  high  schools,  two  high  school 
annexes,  one  junior  high  school,  nine  elementary  schools,  and  eleven 
special  schools;  the  distribution  of  surplus  commodities  which  can  be 
served  without  preparation  in  nineteen  elementary  schools;  and  the 
service  of  milk  in  these  schools,  usually  in  addition  to  some  type  of 
lunch. 

The  operation  of  this  food  service  presents  a  confused  picture. 
Cafeterias  in  seven  high  schools,  two  high  school  annexes,  one  junior 
high  school,  and  three  elementary  schools  are  operated  by  the  Alumnae 
Lunch  Association.  In  five  elementary  schools  lunchrooms  are  operated 
by  the  WPA,  using  WPA  labor  and  staple  foods  supplied  by  the  Surplus 
Commodity  Division  of  the  New  Jersey  Financial  Assistance  Commis- 
sion. These  staples  are  supplemented  by  food  purchased  from  funds 
provided  largely  by  the  Welfare  Federation  of  Newark,  through  the 
Central  Relief  Committee  of  Newark  Teachers.  Another  such  lunch- 
room will  open  shortly.  Service  in  these  schools,  as  well  as  in  the 
nineteen  receiving  surplus  commodities  which  are  served  without  lunch- 
room facilities,  is  supervised  by  the  WPA  personnel  and  the  school 
principals,  under  the  general  control  of  an  Assistant  Superintendent  in 
charge  of  elementary  schools. 

The  food  service  in  the  special  schools  is  supervised  by  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  in  charge  of  special  schools,  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  Director  of  Special  Education.  The  Department  of 
Health  Education  and  Service  supervises  all  health  factors  of  food 
service.  In  one  of  these  special  schools,  the  Boylan  Street  School,  the 
Board  of  Education  pays  for  food,  wages  of  employees  in  charge  of 
its  preparation  and  service,  and  the  salary  of  the  nutritionist  who  is 
responsible  for  the  service  of  breakfasts,  lunches,  and  mid-afternoon 
lunches.  In  Branch  Brook  School  meals  are  planned  by  the  home 
economics  teacher  and  prepared  by  a  woman  employed  by  the  Board. 

In  the  ungraded  school  the  Board  of  Education  pays  for  food  and 
the  salary  of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  instruction  of  the  students  who 
prepare  and  serve  lunches.   Since  this  is  considered  a  home  economics 
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project,  it  also  comes  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  home 
economics. 

Lunches  in  nine  other  special  schools  are  prepared  by  children 
under  the  direction  of  home  economics  teachers  or  of  teachers  who 
hold  a  special  certificate  to  teach  in  Binet  classes.  Since  these  are 
teaching  projects,  they  also  fall  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor 
of  home  economics. 

Surplus  commodities  are  used  in  all  of  the  special  schools  except  one, 
but  in  each  case  the  commodities  are  handled  directly  by  the  principal 
rather  than  through  the  Assistant  Superintendent  responsible  for  sur- 
plus commodities  in  other  schools  in  the  system. 

Children  from  three  elementary  schools  are  fed  at  a  nearby  settle- 
ment house,  the  Friendly  Neighborhood  House.  In  another  elementary 
school  lunch  is  prepared  from  food  donated  by  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

Milk  service  for  1,251  children  has  been  handled  by  the  Alumnae 
Association,  by  the  principals  with  funds  from  teachers,  by  parent- 
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teacher  associations,  and  by  service  and  professional  clubs  throughout 
the  city.  Free  milk  has  been  provided  by  the  Board  of  Education  at 
a  cost  of  $9,191.  At  the  present  time  2.5  cent  milk  is  being  introduced 
throughout  the  school  system. 

The  feeding  of  needy  or  malnourished  children  other  than  those  in 
special  schools  is  handled  through  the  WPA  lunchrooms  and  schools 
receiving  surplus  commodities;  through  a  limited  number  of  free 
lunches  purchased  by  principals  in  Alumnae  Lunch  Association  cafe- 
terias with  funds  donated  for  this  purpose;  and  through  free  milk 
service.   These  types  of  food  service  will  be  discussed  briefly. 

THE  ALUMNAE  LUNCH  ASSOCIATION  CAFETERIAS 

This  Association,  founded  in  1909  to  provide  scholarships,  agreed 
to  replace  an  unsatisfactory  commission  type  of  lunchroom  manage- 
ment at  the  Barringer  High  School.  With  fine  civic  interest,  this  group 
extended  its  activities  as  the  schools  requested  it  until  by  1941  the 
Association  was  operating  thirteen  cafeterias.  There  are  no  available 
estimates  of  the  percentage  of  the  22,402  children  attending  these 
thirteen  schools  who  eat  in  the  cafeteria  during  lunch  hour,  but  the 
approximate  number  of  children  purchasing  food  of  any  type  averages 
2,165  daily.    The  approximate  number  of  teachers  purchasing  food 

is  3i5- 

The  Association  is  in  charge  of  a  director  who  is  responsible  to  the 
Board  of  the  Alumnae  Lunch  Association  and  who  cooperates  with  the 
principals  of  each  of  the  schools  in  which  a  cafeteria  is  operated.  She 
makes  an  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Education.  During  the  current 
year  she  is  working  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  in  charge  of  high  schools. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Association  ends  with  the  service  of  food 
to  the  counters.  Each  school  principal  is  responsible  for  lunch  schedules 
and  for  the  conduct  of  the  cafeterias  in  his  school.  Faculty  and  student 
supervision  is  provided  in  some  schools.  The  behavior  of  children  in 
the  lunchrooms  is  uniformly  excellent.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  in 
that  the  lunch  period  is  long,  few  of  the  children  in  the  lunchrooms  buy 
food  at  the  counter,  and  no  other  activity  is  provided  for  them  during 
the  lunch  period. 

No  program  of  cooperation  has  been  effected  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Education  and  Service  and  the  Alumnae  Lunch  Asso- 
ciation in  connection  with  the  health  of  personnel  and  students  or  in 
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connection  with  health  education.  Cooperation  of  the  various  subject- 
matter  divisions  of  the  educational  system  with  the  Alumnae  Lunch 
Association  has  been  negligible.  The  Association  has  felt  itself  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  Federal  agencies.  The  Associa- 
tion is  using  no  surplus  commodities,  is  not  handling  the  2.5  cent  milk 
provided  through  the  New  Jersey  Milk  Control  Board,  and  uses  no 
WPA  or  NYA  labor. 

During  the  thirty-two  years  of  operation  of  cafeterias  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  Board  of  Education,  except  for  providing  the  original  lunch- 
room equipment,  has  had  practically  no  financial  responsibility  for  the 
feeding  of  children  in  schools  in  which  the  Association  has  operated. 
As  an  outside  organization,  a  sort  of  "welfare  concessionaire,"  the 
Association  has  contributed  much  to  the  well-being  of  teachers  and 
students.  It  has  paid  the  penalty,  however,  of  being  unable  to  utilize 
school  resources,  and  the  schools  have  failed  in  turn  to  utilize  the  health 
and  educational  opportunities  of  the  school  lunchroom. 

Business  Operation.    The  aim  of  a  well-run  cafeteria  system  is  to 
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serve  nutritious,  palatable  food  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  This 
implies  a  self-sustaining  rather  than  a  profit-making  type  of  operation, 
and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  Alumnae  Lunch  Association  has  oper- 
ated under  a  self-sustaining  financial  policy.  In  recognition  of  this, 
the  Board  of  Education  has  furnished  the  cafeterias  to  the  Association 
without  charge  for  rent,  heat,  light,  or  fuel.  The  Board  has  installed 
all  original  equipment.  In  this,  it  has  assumed  that  the  cafeteria  may 
be  considered  a  laboratory  for  teaching  good  habits  of  food  selection 
and  as  such  should  be  treated  like  any  other  classroom.  All  other 
expenses,  including  salaries  and  wages,  supplies,  insurance,  and  tele- 
phone are  carried  by  the  Association.  In  comparison  with  similar 
operations  elsewhere,  food  cost  percentage  is  slightly  less  than  aver- 
age; labor  and  administration  somewhat  above  average. 

Personnel.  The  central  office  staff  of  the  Association  consists  of  a 
director,  a  dietitian,  a  clerk,  and  a  part-time  office  assistant.  Seven 
lunchroom  employees  are  considered  managers  and  are  paid  salaries 
ranging  from  $80  to  $115  a  month.  Thirteen  are  cooks  paid  at  the 
hourly  rate  of  forty  cents.  Other  employees  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  cents.  Because  of  short  working  hours,  weekly  totals  for  em- 
ployees range  from  $2.80  to  $14.   The  mode  is  $9. 

Managers  are  untrained  women.  Most  of  the  other  employees  are 
without  previous  experience  in  quantity-food  preparation.  They  are 
neat,  clean,  and  in  general  seem  to  be  interested  in  their  work.  Owing 
to  lack  of  training,  of  experience,  and  of  adequate  supervision,  however, 
most  of  them  are  relatively  inefficient  workers.  The  number  of  em- 
ployees is  therefore  too  large,  in  most  of  the  cafeterias,  for  the  small 
amounts  of  food  prepared  and  the  few  children  served.  Total  labor 
costs  are  too  high,  though  the  wages  paid  to  the  individual  are  too  low. 
Most  of  these  employees  could  be  made  into  effective  workers. 

Purchasing.  Purchasing  is  done  by  the  central  office  on  requests  of 
managers  of  the  individual  schools  who  indicate  the  quantity  of  the 
items  desired.  Perishables  are  purchased  in  small  quantities,  and  the 
prices  paid  seem  to  be  retail  rather  than  wholesale.  Comparisons  made 
on  a  variety  of  items  with  two  institutions  in  Newark  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  staple  prices  are  in  line  with  those  paid  by  local  insti- 
tutions. 

Menus,  Food  Preparation,  and  Service.  Menus  for  teachers'  cafe- 
terias show  good  variety  and  the  food  is  in  general  well  prepared.  A 
plate  combination  is  sold  for  twenty-five  cents  and  other  items  may  be 
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purchased  separately.  The  bulk  of  the  sales  of  meats,  vegetables,  and 
fruits  are  made  to  teachers.  Theoretically  the  hot  dishes  and  salads 
prepared  for  teachers  may  be  purchased  by  pupils.  Actually  the  amounts 
of  these  items  bought  by  pupils  are  alarmingly  small.  Menus  for  pupils 
usually,  but  not  always,  list  one  hot  dish  or  a  combination  plate,  to- 
gether with  sandwiches  and  some  dessert.  There  is  no  record  of  por- 
tions sold  or  the  various  foods,  but  observation  indicates  that  the 
frankfurters  and  hamburgers  sold  in  most  schools  every  day  comprise 
the  bulk  of  hot  food  sold  to  children.  Soup  is  the  only  additional  hot 
food  bought  in  most  cafeterias,  and  in  one  school  no  hot  food  whatever 
is  sold  in  the  pupils'  lunchroom. 

Approximately  2,200  sales  are  made  to  pupils.  Assuming  that  half 
the  22,400  pupils  enrolled  in  the  thirteen  schools  eat  their  lunches  at 
school,  it  appears  that  one  out  of  five  of  these  children  makes  some 
purchase.  If  known  milk  sales  and  approximate  sales  of  other  resale 
items  are  deducted  from  total  sales,  only  one  child  in  twenty  eating  in 
the  lunchroom  buys  prepared  food  of  any  kind,  including  sandwiches. 

Study  of  the  distribution  of  food  purchases  shows  that  approximately 
24  per  cent  is  spent  for  the  resale  items  of  candy,  orange  drinks, 
crackers  and  cookies,  potato  chips,  and  pretzels,  as  compared  with 
22  per  cent  for  all  meats,  eggs,  cheese,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Practi- 
cally all  resale  items  are  bought  by  pupils.  The  nutritive  value  of  such 
lunches  is  obviously  unsatisfactory.  Some  further  discussion  of  this 
point  is  given  in  the  section  of  the  report  dealing  with  nutrition. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  obvious  fact  that  the  pupils'  cafe- 
terias are  failing  to  fulfill  their  function  of  serving  an  adequate  noon 
meal  to  any  appreciable  number  of  school  children,  and  are  instead  but 
duplicating  the  service  of  the  small  stores  near  many  of  the  schools. 
Some  of  these  reasons  are  indicated  in  suggestions  for  improving  food 
service  which  are  included  in  this  report. 

FOOD  SERVICE  IN  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Lunches  are  served  to  approximately  1,400  children  in  eleven  special 
schools  and  in  three  Binet  classes  in  regular  elementary  schools.  Of 
these,  1,100  children  receive  an  adequate  and  in  most  cases  a  palatable 
meal.  Three  hundred  are  given  supplementary  food,  such  as  milk  and 
cocoa.  At  the  Newton  Street  School  approximately  30  blind  children 
are  fed  in  the  WPA  lunchroom. 

Lunch  service  in  the  Binet  schools  and  classes  is  directed  by  teachers, 
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most  of  whom  have  had  some  home  economics  training  and  all  of 
whom  have  certificates  to  teach  in  Binet  classes.  The  preparation  of 
the  lunches  is  an  important  part  of  the  educational  training  of  these 
children,  and  in  general  the  teaching  done  shows  a  high  degree  of  inter- 
est and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  development  of  con- 
siderable skill  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

Surplus  commodities  are  used  in  all  the  special  schools  except  Mont- 
gomery. In  all  schools  except  Woodland  Avenue  and  Boylan  Street 
the  majority  served  purchase  their  lunches,  paying  a  nominal  sum  rang- 
ing from  six  to  eight  cents.  In  all  schools  but  Boylan  Street  and 
Branch  Brook  the  food  is  prepared  by  children  under  the  direction 
of  teachers. 

In  the  Woodland  Avenue  and  Boylan  Street  Schools  food  is  paid  for 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  in  Boylan  Street  the  wages  of  regular 
employees  preparing  this  food,  together  with  the  salary  of  the  nutri- 
tionist in  charge,  are  paid  by  the  Board.  Cost  of  this  food  service, 
including  supervision,  was  $0,396  per  child  per  day.  At  Woodland 
Avenue,  the  cost  of  food  was  $0,186  per  lunch. 

In  other  schools  the  food,  save  for  surplus  commodities,  is  purchased 
by  teachers  in  charge  who  buy  from  retail  stores  and  pay  cash,  using 
their  own  money  or  money  supplied  by  the  children. 

WPA  LUNCHROOMS  AND  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES 

The  depression,  with  its  accompanying  food  problems,  brought  forc- 
ibly to  the  attention  of  school  authorities  the  necessity  for  feeding  chil- 
dren who  were  unable  to  secure  adequate  food  at  home.  A  variety  of 
agencies  in  Newark  assisted  in  this  service,  and  it  developed  wherever 
the  demands  seemed  most  imperative.  It  has  been  guided  and  devel- 
oped under  the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of 
elementary  schools,  with  the  assistance  of  the  WPA  and  the  Surplus 
Commodity  Division  of  the  New  Jersey  Financial  Assistance  Com- 
mission. Surplus  commodities  furnished  during  the  year  1940-41  are 
estimated  at  a  value  of  approximately  $5,800.  Free  lunches  served  by 
schools  during  the  school  year  totaled  64,613.  An  average  of  900  under- 
privileged and  undernourished  children  fed  during  summer  months 
under  the  direction  of  the  recreation  department  brought  the  total  num- 
ber of  lunches  served  to  91,613. 

Thirty-nine  WPA  workers  are  assigned  to  the  management  of  lunch- 
rooms.   There  is  a  cook  in  each  of  the  five  lunchrooms.    The  rate  of 
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pay  for  head  cooks  is  fifty-seven  cents  per  hour;  cooks  of  second  rating 
receive  forty-eight  cents  an  hour;  other  workers  called  "helpers"  re- 
ceive forty-four  cents.  These  employees  work  thirty  hours  per  week. 
Because  of  the  variety  of  surplus  commodities  and  the  ingenuity  of 
the  dietitian  in  planning  the  menus,  the  lunches  served  present  a  greater 
variety  than  might  be  imagined.  They  consist  of  fruit  juice,  tomato 
juice  or  cocoa,  a  nourishing  hot  dish,  bread  and  butter,  and  dessert. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  FOOD  SERVICE 

During  the  last  decade  school  feeding  has  come  to  be  generally  ac- 
cepted as  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  educational  system. 
Schools  accept  certain  responsibility  for  the  health  and  well-being  of 
school  children — now  emphasized  as  a  primary  national  goal.  School 
feeding  is  an  essential  requirement  for  the  maintenance  of  good  health 
of  well  children  who  eat  part  or  all  of  their  noon  meal  at  school,  and 
is  a  therapeutic  aid  for  the  malnourished  or  those  who  require  special 
dietary  provisions.  It  is  the  most  tangible  means  by  which  the  rapidly 
developing  science  of  nutrition  may  be  interpreted  for  all  school  chil- 
dren. This  fact  was  recognized  in  the  national  school  lunch  programs 
in  which  more  than  6,000,000  children  were  fed  free  lunches  in  1940-41. 

School  feeding,  so  closely  related  to  the  health  program,  has  devel- 
oped with  amazing  rapidity,  however,  because  of  the  added  realization 
by  educators  and  by  taxpayers  that,  as  Mary  Swartz  Rose  so  frequently 
said,  "The  expensive  machinery  of  education  is  wasted  when  it  oper- 
ates on  a  mind  listless  from  hunger  or  befogged  by  indigestible  food." 
Good  nutrition  of  school  children,  involving  school  feeding,  is  a  funda- 
mental requisite  for  complete  functioning  of  the  educational  program. 

Proper  methods  of  operation  of  the  feeding  centers  of  a  school  system 
are  therefore  of  primary  concern  to  educators  and  to  the  community. 
In  order  to  measure  up  to  its  great  obligations  and  responsibilities, 
school  feeding  must  be  conducted  with  the  highest  possible  efficiency 
so  that  the  pupils'  expenditures  will  purchase  the  best  nutritive  returns 
in  terms  of  palatable  and  attractive  foods.  The  management  must  be 
continually  on  the  alert  for  new  developments  in  nutrition,  manage- 
ment, and  equipment  which  may  be  adapted  to  its  operations.  But,  in 
addition,  it  is  necessary  that  educators  throughout  the  school  system 
become  aware  of  the  health  and  teaching  possibilities  of  the  school 
feeding  units  and  that  they  cooperate  with  the  management  in  their 
fullest  development. 
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The  first  part  of  this  report  presents  the  various  methods  by  which 
children  are  fed  in  the  Newark  public  schools.  A  number  of  people  are 
working  in  a  variety  of  ways,  with  differing  responsibilities  and  finan- 
cial policies,  toward  the  same  goal.  But  their  efforts  are  in  the  main 
less  effective  than  they  might  be  and  should  be  because  of  this  very 
diversification  of  organization  and  procedure.  Operated  partly  from 
within  the  school  system,  partly  from  without,  and  with  little  coopera- 
tion among  the  persons  concerned,  the  feeding  program  as  a  whole  has 
not  been  developed  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  all  the  children.  With 
a  few  outstanding  exceptions,  it  has  not  been  used  as  an  integral  and 
vital  part  of  the  educational  system.  This  is  not  intended  to  imply 
criticism  of  any  groups  concerned  in  the  program.  On  the  contrary, 
all  are  to  be  commended  on  their  unquestioned  interest  and  concern, 
their  tireless  efforts,  and  the  results  which  have  been  accomplished. 
These  remarks  are,  rather,  to  preface  the  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions which  follow. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(i)  It  is  evident  that  the  most  immediate  need  is  the  acceptance  of 
responsibility  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  all  food  service.  In  the 
interest  of  efficiency  all  food  service  should  be  combined  under  the 
direction  of  one  department.  This  would  involve  the  unifying  of  serv- 
ices now  operated  by  the  Board,  and  the  taking  over  by  the  Board  of 
the  cafeterias  now  operated  by  the  Alumnae  Lunchroom  Association. 

(2)  To  carry  out  the  management  of  so  large  and  important  a  func- 
tion it  is  recommended  that  a  Department  of  Food  Service  or  Cafe- 
terias be  established  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  that  a  well-trained 
supervisor  or  director,  such  as  heads  other  school  departments,  be 
appointed  by  the  Board.  The  Board  should  assume  responsibility  for 
administration  and  operation  of  this  Department  through  its  delegated 
representative.  The  cost  of  this  type  of  organization  would  add  to  the 
present  obligations  of  the  Board  only  the  amount  of  the  salary  of  the 
supervisor  and  such  clerical  assistance  and  office  expense  as  may  be 
needed.  Furnishing  and  maintenance  of  plant  and  equipment,  and  cost 
of  heat,  light,  and  power  are  carried  by  the  Board  and  should  so  con- 
tinue. The  salary  of  the  supervisor  should  be  carried  on  the  teaching 
budget  like  that  of  any  other  supervisor  in  the  system.  Other  operating 
costs  can  without  question  be  met  by  income  from  sales.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  savings  from  many  sources  would  result  from  centralized 
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management  and  that  service  might  even  be  expanded  where  needed 
without  undue  cost. 

The  cafeteria  director  should  be  responsible  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  through  an  Assistant  Superintendent  to  be  designated  by  him. 
She  should  work  closely  with  the  business  department  of  the  school 
system  and  with  all  principals  and  supervisors  of  subject-matter 
divisions. 

(3)  With  a  central  organization,  the  need  for  operating  WPA  lunch- 
rooms as  a  separate  enterprise  will  be  obviated,  and  advantage  may 
be  taken  of  WPA  labor  and  surplus  commodities  for  all  schools  which 
need  this  assistance  in  the  serving  of  free  lunches.  Food  for  children 
on  WPA  lunches  should  be  distributed  from  centrally  located  high 
school  kitchens,  using  present  facilities  in  WPA  lunchrooms  to  reheat 
hot  food  when  necessary  and  to  sterilize  dishes.  This  service  can  thus 
be  extended  easily  to  all  schools  needing  such  lunches. 

(4)  It  is  unlikely  that  the  need  for  free  feeding  is  limited  to  the 
elementary  schools  now  serving  such  food.  This  service  should  be 
extended  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  permit  to  all  pupils  in  need 
of  it.  Information  regarding  need  for  the  service  should  be  compiled 
under  the  direction  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Health  Education 
and  Service  with  the  assistance  of  principals  and  others  whom  they 
select.  Information  will  be  required  from  city  agencies  concerning  chil- 
dren of  families  on  relief. 

(5)  It  seems  wise  to  consider  the  possibility  of  requiring  the  pupils 
attending  single-session  schools  to  remain  during  the  lunch  period 
where  space,  safety,  and  administrative  plans  make  this  seem  advisable. 
If  space  is  limited,  the  stagger  system  may  be  used  by  which  pupils 
come  down  for  lunch  from  a  few  rooms  at  five-  or  ten-minute  intervals, 
returning  to  classrooms  after  a  short  lunch  period. 

(6)  More  uniformity  in  menus,  both  in  teachers'  lunchrooms  and  in 
teachers'  and  pupils'  lunchrooms,  would  permit  buying  in  larger  quan- 
tities. A  department  of  the  public  school  system  concerned  with  school 
feeding,  such  as  the  suggested  Department  of  Cafeterias  or  Food 
Service,  should  secure  wholesale  prices  weekly,  based  on  total  volume 
of  all  food  purchased  throughout  the  city.  Every  school  serving  lunches, 
including  the  special  schools,  should  have  opportunity  to  place  its  orders 
at  these  prices.  On  the  basis  of  a  careful  study  of  children  needing 
free  lunches,  surplus  commodities  should  be  used  in  all  schools. 

(7)  It  is  suggested  that  employees  be  classified  according  to  skills 
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required  and  responsibilities  involved  in  their  particular  jobs  and  that 
salary  scales  be  set  for  each  classification.  Salary  scales  as  a  whole 
should  be  raised. 

(8)  Home  economics,  commercial,  and  vocational  students  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  assist  at  the  serving  and  cash  stations  during 
lunch  periods.  Every  advantage  should  be  taken  of  available  WPA  or 
NYA  assistance. 

(9)  One  method  of  lowering  labor  cost,  and  thus  reducing  prices,  is 
the  centralized  preparation  of  some  easily  transportable  items  of  food 
in  large  schools  for  sale  in  nearby  smaller  schools  within  a  reasonable 
radius. 

(10)  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the  consumption  of  hot 
food  either  through  plate  lunches  or  through  foods  supplementing 
lunches  brought  from  home.  In  order  to  make  the  greatest  possible 
nutritive  contribution  toward  the  health  of  school  children,  the  menus 
should  be  built  around  the  protective  foods  and  should  feature  milk, 
eggs,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Attractive,  palatable,  and  nourishing  dishes 
and  combinations  should  be  served  at  prices  ranging  from  five  to  twelve 
cents.  The  palatability  and  attractiveness  of  food  should  be  increased 
through  the  use  of  good  recipes  for  quantity  food  preparation  and  the 
careful  training  of  employees  in  their  use. 

(11)  In  a  number  of  schools  excellent  use  is  made  of  some  of  the 
educational  opportunities  afforded  by  the  lunchroom.  It  is  urged  that 
plans  for  cooperation  be  developed  to  include  the  offerings  in  home  eco- 
nomics, health  education,  physical  education,  natural  sciences,  art, 
music,  English,  economic  geography,  and  commercial  subjects.  Voca- 
tional training  in  food  trades,  utilizing  the  lunchrooms,  should  be  devel- 
oped for  both  boys  and  girls.  There  is  a  great  and  growing  need  for 
trained  workers  in  this  field. 

(12  )  Definite  plans  should  be  made  for  programs  in  the  lunchroom 
for  children  who  eat  there,  whether  they  bring  lunches  from  home  or 
purchase  their  food  at  school.  At  least  thirty  minutes  at  the  end  of 
each  lunch  period  is  available  for  such  a  program.  At  present  it  is 
advised  that  the  plans  center  around  defense  training  and  defense 
activities. 

(13)  Since  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  children  who  eat  in  the 
lunchrooms  purchase  food  there,  it  is  important  that  parents  be  encour- 
aged to  send  good  lunches  from  home.  The  director  should  be  expected 
to  aid  other  health  and  home  economics  groups  in  their  programs  for 
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parents  by  contributing  information  regarding  nutrition.  Parents 
should  be  urged  to  visit  the  cafeterias  and  eat  the  food  their  children 
are  served.  Cafeterias  should  also  be  used  in  community  courses  in 
canteen  cookery. 

(14)  The  support  of  all  principals  and  teachers  is  earnestly  sought. 
No  matter  how  well  run  the  lunchroom  may  be  or  how  acceptable  its 
offerings,  it  will  never  succeed  unless  the  teachers  are  sincerely  inter- 
ested in  it  and  are  willing  to  work  to  make  it  function  fully  for  the 
well-being  of  all  the  children. 

Transportation 

School  transportation  has  been  recognized  as  a  problem  in  Newark 
for  the  past  twenty-seven  years.  In  this  motor  age  this  problem  will 
grow  in  proportions  because  school  opportunities  can  be  increased  only 
as  the  mobility  of  the  school  population  is  advanced.  At  present  chil- 
dren needing  special  education  are  transported  to  special  schools.  Free 
transportation  is  afforded  to  points  of  educational  interest,  and  trans- 
portation is  furnished  to  children  for  whom  schools  are  not  readily 
available  in  their  own  neighborhood.  Transportation  is  also  provided 
certain  school  officials  and  certain  departments  needing  to  transport 
supplies  and  equipment. 

The  transportation  problem  has  not  been  treated  as  a  whole  in  the 
central  office.  Accurate  unit  costs  are  not  available.  An  adequate  record 
system  should  be  set  up.  A  maintenance  and  servicing  study  should  be 
made.  A  record  of  trips  should  be  kept  and  the  cost  of  trips  should  be 
fully  recorded  for  all  types  of  services  furnished.  It  is  recommended 
that  all  accounting  and  details  of  management  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  responsible  officer  who  each  year  will  make  the  reports  that 
should  be  associated  with  such  an  important  enterprise. 

Research  in  Business  Administration 

No  business  organization  which  is  associated  with  the  expenditure 
of  an  eleven  million  dollar  budget  can  serve  adequately  without  con- 
stantly engaging  in  research  and  experimentation.  Among  the  kinds  of 
studies  that  should  be  in  progress  are  the  following: 

(1)   Variations  in  maintenance  requirements  and  costs  of  various 
kinds  of  building  materials. 
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(2)  Performance   testing   of  materials   purchased   to   discover   the 
degree  of  conformity  to  specifications. 

(3)  Analyses  of  building  costs  of  fuel  and  light  on  adequate  unit 
bases. 

(4)  Discovery  of  the  relationship  between  specification  types  and 
subsequent  bidding. 

(5)  Analyses   of  property  valuation   trends   throughout   the   com- 
munity. 

(6)  Discovery  of  improved  budgetary  and  accounting  practices  and 
their  local  adoption. 

These,  and  a  multitude  of  other  problems,  cannot  properly  be  solved 
through  administrative  edict  or  judgment.  There  has  been  relatively 
little  research  in  the  business  areas  in  the  Newark  public  schools.  To 
be  sure,  some  studies  have  been  made,  such  as  discovery  of  the  most 
satisfactory  system  of  fire  alarms  in  the  schools,  the  analysis  of  supply 
procedures,  and  the  experimentation  with  reference  to  playground  sur- 
facing. The  business  office  of  a  school  system  will,  however,  advance 
the  interests  of  the  school  system  most  effectively  only  as  research  in 
its  many  aspects  is  fully  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  planned  program, 
only  as  reports  are  made  which  incorporate  results  of  research,  and  as 
evidence  is  presented  of  improvements  which  research  has  effected. 

In  the  Department  of  Reference  and  Research  the  emphasis  has 
been  upon  educational  problems.  The  document,  Social  Trends  and  the 
Schools,  produced  by  this  Department  is,  however,  an  outstanding 
illustration  of  the  kinds  of  reports  that  should  emanate  therefrom. 
A  research  worker  in  the  business  area  should  be  associated  with  the 
Department  of  Reference  and  Research,  thus  coordinating  the  business 
research  with  the  educational  research.  This  worker  should  also  con- 
duct research  in  the  many  areas  suggested  concerning  the  business 
administration  of  the  Newark  schools. 

Office  Management 

A  school  system  advances  professionally  to  the  degree  that  the  cleri- 
cal and  minor  managerial  burdens  are  assumed  by  the  non-teaching 
staff.  The  organization  of  the  work  associated  with  these  tasks  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  chance  or  incidental  instruction.  All  the  problems  of 
office  management  in  a  school  system,  including  the  nature  of  records 
and  reports,  the  use  of  machines,  the  short-cut  devices,  the  systems  of 
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filing,  and  all  the  aspects  of  communication  either  in  the  form  of  written 
correspondence,  telephone  messages,  formalized  bulletins,  or  personal 
contact,  should  become  matters  of  constant  study  by  workers.  Frequent 
conferences  should  be  held.  Groups  should  be  assigned  special  prob- 
lems for  investigation,  and  their  findings  should  be  reported.  A  com- 
prehensive handbook  or  syllabus  should  be  developed  covering  all  the 
office  management  needs  of  a  school  system.  In  this  way  all  workers 
can  become  familiar  with  all  the  important  phases  of  their  work.  Such 
a  handbook  will  provide  an  overview  of  the  needs  of  the  entire  school 
system,  and  set  patterns  for  service  in  this  field  which  might  later  be 
transferred  to  other  governmental  or  private  areas  of  work. 

For  those  aspiring  to  future  service  in  the  secretarial  and  clerical 
branches  of  the  school  system,  pre-service  courses  should  be  made  avail- 
able. These  courses  could  well  be  associated  with  the  work  of  the  high 
schools  or  with  work  in  the  local  teacher-training  college. 

The  Newark  schools  spend  approximately  $425,000  yearly  for  office 
management  services.  Only  through  an  organized  program  of  pre- 
service  and  in-service  training  can  the  city  expect  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum of  return  for  the  dollars  spent. 

Reorganization  of  the  Work  of  the  Department 
of  Business  Affairs 

In  Chapter  I  of  this  report,  dealing  with  general  administration,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  responsibility  for  all  business  affairs  in  the 
city  school  system  should  be  given  to  an  Assistant  Superintendent  in 
charge  of  business  affairs.  Working  under  his  direction,  it  is  proposed 
to  have  a  Director  of  Finance  and  Accounting,  a  Director  of  Plant,  a 
Director  of  Supplies  and  Equipment,  and  a  Director  of  Cafeterias. 
Chart  2  shows  the  work  that  should  be  carried  on  under  the  leadership 
of  each  of  these  directors. 

The  duties  outlined  in  this  chart  will  be  carried  on  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of  business 
affairs.  The  list  of  duties  given  is  not  all-inclusive.  From  time  to  time 
many  new  duties  will  arise,  the  assignments  of  which  will  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Assistant  Superintendent. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  work  included  in  this  chart 
should  be  associated  directly  with  the  aim  of  the  school  system  itself, 
namely,  the  education  of  children.    Cooperating  committees  from  the 
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educational  staff  should  be  set  up  from  time  to  time  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  standards,  in  the  review  of  practices,  and  in  the  deter- 
mination of  new  policies  and  procedures. 

The  Central  Administration  Building 

Once  a  new  building  is  erected  and  offices  are  allocated,  the  assump- 
tion becomes  general  that  the  allocations  are  final.  The  central  adminis- 
tration building  at  Newark  has  many  good  features.  Its  plan  was,  how- 
ever, developed  without  full  consideration  of  the  educational  needs  of 
a  central  building.  At  present  the  first,  second,  and  third  floors  are 
very  congested,  while  the  fourth  floor,  devoted  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  business  offices,  has  space  unused  or  held  in  reserve. 

Reallocation  of  space  in  this  building  is  necessary  if  the  building 
facilities  are  to  be  adjusted  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  school  system. 
The  supplies  warehouse  in  the  basement  should  be  transferred  to  a 
central  warehouse  away  from  the  present  structure.  Some  of  the  office 
work  associated  with  supplies  can  no  doubt  be  carried  on  in  the  ware- 
house center. 

One  of  the  outstanding  needs  in  this  building  is  a  central  information 
bureau  for  parents,  citizens,  and  other  visitors  coming  to  the  building. 
This  should  be  located  in  close  proximtiy  to  the  entrance. 

The  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  should  be  placed  on  the 
fourth  floor,  directly  adjoining  the  space  set  aside  for  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  present  space  allotted  to  the  work  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  is  far  more  generous  than  is  needed.  A  general 
administrative  service,  under  the  direction  of  an  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent, should  be  centralized  where  it  can  be  of  maximum  assistance  to  all 
the  workers  in  this  central  administration  building.  The  large  drafting 
room,  once  used  by  the  Business  Manager,  can  be  set  aside  for  specific 
educational  purposes.    It  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  stand  idle. 

The  building  was  rated  on  the  Strayer-Engelhardt-Elsbree  Score 
Card  for  the  Administration  Building  of  a  School  System.10  It  was 
allotted  a  score  of  725  points  out  of  1,000.  A  reconsideration  of  the 
needs  of  all  workers  in  the  building  and  a  reallocation  of  space  will  do 
much  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  school  system. 

10  Strayer,  G.  D.,  Engelhardt,  N.  L.,  and  Elsbree,  W.  S.  Standards  for  the  Administra- 
tion Building  of  a  School  System.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1927. 
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-HE  city  of  Newark  grew  steadily  in  population  from  i860  to  1930. 
Chart  3  shows  the  curve  of  this  growth  as  well  as  the  decline  during  the 
decade  1930-40.  Population  decline  is  not  peculiar  to  Newark  alone 
but  is  a  phenomenon  common  to  many  large  cities  at  the  present  time. 
In  most  instances  the  reasons  for  this  decline  are  much  the  same. 

Newark  and  Its  Population 

Two  factors  are  important  in  population  changes:  (1)  the  extent  of 
migration,  and  (2)  the  birth  rate.  When  living  conditions  in  a  city 
become  unsatisfactory  those  people  who  can  afford  to  do  so  move  into 
less  congested  areas.  Apparently  people  with  children  are  first  attracted 
to  less  congested  areas.  As  the  children  mature  and  leave  home,  many 
of  the  parents  return  to  the  city. 

REASONS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  POPULATION  DECLINE 

In  Newark  multiple  housing  has  been  adopted  and  crowding  in  living 
quarters  has  been  intensified  in  many  parts  of  the  city.  As  a  result, 
living  conditions  for  many  of  the  people  are  extremely  poor. 

A  survey  conducted  in  1934  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
under  the  State  Housing  Authority,  revealed  the  condition  of  many  of 
the  dwellings  in  the  city.  Of  the  44,451  residential  structures  which 
were  in  existence  at  that  time,  10.6  per  cent  were  found  to  be  unfit  for 
use  and  40.2  per  cent  were  in  need  of  major  repairs.  In  the  Third 
Ward,  27  per  cent  of  the  dwellings  were  unfit  for  use  and  53  per  cent 
required  major  repairs.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  dwellings  lacked  the 
very  minimum  essentials  of  convenience  and  sanitation.  In  8,478,  or 
19. 1  per  cent,  of  the  dwellings  there  were  no  toilets  within  the  unit. 
There  were  no  bathtubs  in  22,544  apartments.    Hot  water  was  not 
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CHART  3.  POPULATION  TRENDS,  1860  TO  19S0,  THE  UNITED   STATES,  NEW 
JERSEY,   ESSEX   COUNTY,   AND   NEWARK* 
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*  Taken   from   Social   Trends   and   the   Schools,   p.    17.      Department    of    Reference    and    Research, 
Board   of  Education,  Newark,   N.   J. 
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available  in  21,772  apartments.   Of  the  8,478  dwellings  which  had  no 
toilets  within  the  unit,  7,381  were  located  in  the  Third  Ward,  the  Iron- 
bound  section,  and  the  Downtown  district.   Of  the  22,544  apartments 
with  no  bathtubs,  18,691  were  located  in  these  three  areas.    Of  the 
21,772  apartments  with  cold  water  only,   18,645  were  located  there. 
The  ill  effects  of  these  bad  housing  conditions  have  been  augmented 
by  an  insufficiency  of  air  and  sunlight.   Newark  and  Essex  County  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  their  leadership  in  the  past  in  providing  ade- 
quate parks  and  recreational  facilities.  However,  the  housing  conditions 
are  such  that  there  are  still  many  people  in  Newark  who  do  not  get 
adequate  amounts  of  air  and  sunlight.    Because  of  their  remoteness 
from  dwellings,  community  recreational  facilities  are  virtually  unavail- 
able to  many  inhabitants  of  Newark.   Commercial  amusements  are  the 
only  recreational  facilities  readily  available  to  many  of  the  residents. 
These  bad  conditions  have  had  far-reaching  effects  upon  the  health 
and  morale  of  the  population  of  Newark.    In   1934   the  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  found  that  the  infant  mortality  rate  was  75  per 
10,000  live  births  in  the  Downtown  section,  as  compared  with  56  per 
10,000  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  In  the  same  area  the  tuberculosis  death 
rate  was  20  per  10,000  inhabitants  as  compared  to  9  per  10,000  for  the 
city.   In  three  areas — the  Third  Ward,  Ironbound  section,  and  Down- 
town district — the  average  delinquency  rate  per  10,000  children  was 
134.2  as  compared  with  86  for  the  city. 

Another  consideration  in  the  migration  of  the  population  to  and 
from  the  city  is  the  quality  of  its  public  schools  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  surrounding  territory  to  which  people  migrated.  If  Newark,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  decades,  had  maintained  a  school  plant  comparable 
to  those  found  in  the  surrounding  areas,  the  probabilities  are  that  many 
people  would  have  remained  in  the  city. 

Thus,  the  population  in  Newark  has  been  reduced  by  the  exodus  of 
people  from  the  city.  A  declining  birth  rate  has  also  tended  to  reduce 
population.  During  the  past  decade  the  birth  rate  has  declined  through- 
out the  entire  nation.  The  factors  contributing  to  the  decreasing  birth 
rate  and  to  the  greater  number  of  childless  families  in  the  nation  are 
held  to  be  "later  marriages,  the  employment  of  women  outside  the 
home,  greater  economic  freedom  of  women,  increasing  knowledge  and 
practice  of  birth  control,  increasing  standards  and  costs  of  living,  and 
decreasing  earning  capacity  of  children."1   Although  the  birth  rate  has 

1  Population  Trends  and  Their  Educational  Implications,  p.  9.    Research  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  Washington,  D.  C,  January,  1938. 
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An  environmental  extreme 


recently  begun  to  rise,  the  decline  during  the  past  decade  has  doubtless 
made  itself  felt  on  the  size  of  population  in  Newark. 

The  birth  rate  has  declined  all  over  the  country,  but  the  reduction 
is  most  noticeable  in  cities  with  a  population  of  more  than  100,000, 
very  few  of  which  can  maintain  themselves  in  population  except 
through  migration.  The  noticeable  reduction  of  birth  rate  in  cities  of 
more  than  100,000  is  probably  closely  related  to  the  bad  social  condi- 
tions to  be  found  in  many  of  the  large  cities.  People  who  plan  to  raise 
families  choose  to  live  in  communities  where  adequate  air  and  sunlight, 
recreational  facilities,  and  parks  are  available  for  their  children. 

Surveys2  of  the  school  systems  of  St.  Louis  in  1939  and  of  Pittsburgh 
in  1940  disclosed  similar  trends  toward  city  disintegration.  The  task 
that  confronts  all  large  cities  is  to  proceed  with  a  self-analysis  to  dis- 
cover ways  and  means  of  rehabilitating  deteriorating  sections  and  to 
enlist  all  citizens  in  a  common  attack  upon  the  building  of  a  better  city. 

2  Strayer,  George  D.,  Director.  Report  of  a  Survey  of  the  Public  Schools  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  1939;  Report  of  a  Survey  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1940. 
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BUILDING  SATURATION 

Apparently  large  cities  tend  to  decline  after  they  have  reached  a 
certain  high  point  in  percentage  of  building  saturation.  Perhaps  it  is 
true  to  say  that  decline  is  always  present  in  cities  regardless  of  the 
degree  to  which  land  is  occupied  by  buildings.  As  families  move  their 
residences  from  less  desirable  to  the  more  desirable  residential  areas, 
and  business  moves  from  local  centers  to  more  widespread  business 
areas,  a  large  amount  of  floor  area  in  commercial  and  industrial  build- 
ings is  left  vacant  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  homes  having  what  has 
proved  to  be  unsatisfactory  facilities.  In  this  movement  of  people  in  a 
city  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  economic  level  obsolescent  housing  gradu- 
ally passes  into  slum  conditions. 

The  rapidity  of  growth  in  American  cities  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  made  it  necessary  to  retain  a  large  proportion  of  the  buildings, 
regardless  of  their  desirability.  Today,  when  cities  have  reached  the 
high  degree  of  building  saturation  found  in  Newark  and  are  suffering 
a  steady  decline  in  population,  the  responsible  authorities  must  give 
consideration  to  ways  and  means  that  may  be  employed  to  eliminate 
unsatisfactory  buildings  of  both  a  residential  and  a  business  nature,  to 
open  up  wider  areas  for  recreation  and  beautification,  and  to  restore 
large  areas  of  the  city  to  their  former  degree  of  attractiveness. 

There  is  no  easy  method  of  achieving  this  end.  Newark  has  today 
approximately  1,975  blocks  of  varying  sizes  in  its  area.  Of  these  1,975 
blocks,  exclusive  of  parks,  cemeteries,  and  playgrounds,  only  33  are 
totally  vacant,  according  to  a  count  of  the  WPA  in  1934.  In  this  calcu- 
lation, the  meadows  area,  of  course,  has  not  been  included. 

A  study  of  the  blocks  occupied  shows  a  percentage  of  saturation  of 
approximately  79.8  in  the  city.  This  degree  of  saturation  has  not  been 
conducive  to  the  retention  of  population.  Apparently  the  American 
people  are  becoming  increasingly  opposed  to  dense  concentration  of 
people  in  blocks  with  limited  play  opportunity  and  limited  access  to 
parks  or  the  out-of-doors.  The  trek  of  urban  population  to  the  country 
throughout  the  United  States  testifies  to  this  point.  Apparently  our 
large  cities  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  making  their  residential 
areas  as  attractive  to  citizens  as  the  residential  areas  of  our  superior 
suburban  communities  have  become.  This  problem  of  housing  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  problem  of  education.  There  is  no  way  in  which 
the  two  can  be  separated. 
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LARGE-SCALE  HOUSING 

Like  other  large  cities  Newark  has  already  begun  the  attempt  to 
solve  some  of  its  worst  housing  problems.  Large-scale  housing  units 
have  been  developed  within  the  city  under  five  different  auspices,  the 
City  Housing  Authority,  the  State  Housing  Authority,  the  Federal 
Housing  Authority,  the  Defense  Housing  Authority,  and  private  housing 
authorities.  These  new  large-scale  housing  units  are  scattered  through 
the  city.  They  do  not  represent  a  unified  attack  upon  any  single  city 
area.  One  of  these  centers  was  built  by  the  Defense  Housing  Authority 
and  two  others  have  recently  been  partially  dedicated  to  defense  hous- 
ing purposes.  Associated  with  defense  housing  is  proper  educational 
housing  for  the  children  of  families  engaged  directly  in  defense  pro- 
duction. Through  this  association  it  may  be  possible  to  assist  in  the 
improvement  of  schoolhousing  in  areas  contiguous  to  the  defense  hous- 
ing projects. 

In  arranging  for  the  future  development  of  Newark,  large-scale  hous- 
ing should  be  coordinated  with  new  schoolhousing,  new  parks,  and  new 
recreational  areas.  If  such  a  combination  of  planning  is  not  under- 
taken, Newark's  population  will  continue  to  decline.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  as  such  a  decline  takes  place  the  population  of  low  eco- 
nomic levels  tends  to  remain  and,  in  fact,  tends  to  draw  similar  groups 
from  other  areas.  If  Newark  is  to  raise  its  status  and  maintain  its 
desirability  as  a  community  of  homes,  it  must  be  willing  to  face  the 
facts  of  past  change  and  the  evidence  concerning  imminent  change. 

INCREASE  IN  NEGRO  POPULATION 

Most  of  our  large  cities  have  witnessed  a  great  increase  in  Negro 
population.  Many  of  these  families  have  come  from  rural  areas  or  from 
small  cities.  They  find  employment  in  industries  in  Newark  and  ad- 
joining areas  and  are  required  to  make  drastic  adaptation  to  the  life 
of  a  large  urban  center.  Their  problems  of  housing,  recreation,  and 
education  must  be  joined  in  a  city  plan  so  that  adequate  opportunity 
is  afforded  them  and  their  children. 

In  1930,  8.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  Newark  was  Negro. 
No  doubt  the  1940  census  figures  will  show  a  considerable  increase. 

POPULATION  CHANGES  BY  SECTIONS  OF  THE  CITY 

Wards  4,  5,  10,  and  12  are  in  the  Ironbound  region  of  the  city.  In 
1930  the  population  of  this  area  was  66,776.  During  the  next  ten  years 
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the  section  lost  in  population.  A  similar,  or  even  a  more  rapid,  decline 
may  take  place  in  this  area  during  the  next  ten  years.  Apparently 
people  will  leave  this  area  just  as  soon  as  they  can  afford  to  do  so. 
In  this  section  lies  a  large  amount  of  taxable  property  upon  which  the 
city  government  draws  for  the  support  of  its  various  programs  and  insti- 
tutions. Newark  cannot  afford  to  lose  large  portions  of  its  assessments. 
Some  large-scale  housing  projects  have  already  assisted  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  limited  sections  of  this  area.  Future  planning  must  provide 
for  the  retention  of  assessed  values  as  far  as  possible,  and  for  the  hous- 
ing of  a  reasonable  number  of  people  in  this  area  under  conditions 
which  give  them  the  opportunities  for  wholesome  living. 

The  sections  that  increased  in  population  during  the  decade  1920-30 
were  Wards  6,  8,  9,  11,  13,  and  16.  These  wards,  in  the  western  and 
northern  areas  of  the  city,  had  a  total  increase  of  69,417  during  that 
decade.  During  the  decade  1930-40  these  same  wards  had  an  increase 
of  only  1,729.  Apparently  they  were  reaching  the  saturation  point,  or 
Newark's  citizens  were  finding  more  attractive  home  centers  outside 
the  present  boundaries  of  the  city.  Social  Trends  and  the  Schools,  a 
document  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Reference  and  Research  of 
the  Newark  public  schools,  gives  further  detailed  information  concern- 
ing sectional  population  changes. 

FUTURE  POPULATION  OF  NEWARK 

It  may  be  that  Newark  reached  its  highest  peak  in  population  in 
1930  when  it  had  a  total  of  442,337  people.  This  represented  a  density 
of  population  of  18,767  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  When  compared 
with  twelve  other  northern  cities  of  the  same  size  class,  such  as  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Milwaukee,  Rochester,  and  Cincinnati,  Newark  is  surpassed 
in  population  density  only  by  its  neighbor,  Jersey  City.  The  effect  of 
this  density  upon  living  conditions  has  also  been  amply  illustrated  in 
Social  Trends  and  the  Schools.  One  finds  masses  of  youth  not  in  school, 
areas  of  delinquency,  large  areas  in  which  no  new  modern  homes  are 
being  built,  areas  lacking  in  playgrounds,  and  areas  where  mentally 
backward  pupils  are  found  in  too  large  proportions. 

There  was  a  period  when  cities  felt  that  their  future  status  and  their 
success  depended  upon  increase  in  size.  America  went  through  a  period 
of  development  of  the  so-called  greater  Manhattans,  greater  St.  Louis's, 
greater  Detroits,  greater  Clevelands,  and  the  like.  The  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  population  trends  emphasizes  the  fact  that  cities  in 
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the  future  will  prosper  according  to  the  desirable  nature  of  all  of  their 
homes  and  the  planning  that  has  taken  place  in  providing  for  all  of 
human  wants.  Unless  some  untoward  circumstances  develop  which 
will  force  upon  Newark's  citizens  lower  standards  of  living  and  compel 
greater  numbers  of  people  to  live  under  such  standards,  Newark's  popu- 
lation will  no  doubt  decrease.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  the  city 
fathers  to  set  a  desirable  figure  of  approximately  350,000  people  within 
the  present  limits.  Such  a  figure  could  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
planned  areas.  It  is  folly  in  Newark  to  continue  to  plan  for  the  maxi- 
mum population  of  the  1930's.  It  would  be  wise  to  plan  for  a  popu- 
lation of  a  reasonable  density. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  LIMITATIONS  OF  NEWARK 

Newark's  territory  has  been  added  to  gradually  over  a  period  of 
years.  Its  irregular  boundary  lines  on  the  west  and  north  indicate  that 
no  fixed  policy  was  followed  concerning  land  additions.  If  Ward  13  is 
to  be  considered  a  part  of  Newark,  then  certainly  Irvington  should  be 
a  part  of  Newark.  The  irregular  line  between  East  Orange  and  Ward  13 
is  difficult  to  justify.  Why  Belleville  never  became  a  part  of  Newark 
is  probably  known  to  many,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  it  to  fall 
under  the  Newark  administration.  Conflicts  between  the  larger  city 
and  the  nearby  suburban  areas  no  doubt  prevented  annexation. 

The  problems  of  Belleville,  East  Orange,  and  Irvington  are  becoming 
more  and  more  similar  to  the  problems  which  Newark  finds  within  its 
own  boundaries.  It  is  conceivable  that  as  time  moves  on  Newark  will 
be  expanded  into  a  larger  administrative  unit.  There  are  many  who 
will  oppose  such  annexations  today,  but  the  trends  in  migration,  changes 
in  the  character  of  the  population,  the  necessity  for  pooling  tax  moneys, 
and  other  factors  will  bring  about  agitation  on  this  topic  many  times 
in  the  next  few  decades. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IN  THE  STUDY  OF 
POPULATION  AND  THE   SUGGESTION  OF   CITY  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  school  authorities  are  fully  aware  of  the  relationship  of  the 
public  school  problem  to  that  of  all  the  other  pressing  problems  of  the 
community.  The  Department  of  Reference  and  Research  has  made  one 
of  the  most  significant  analyses  of  community  conditions  that  has  been 
issued  by  any  school  system.  The  committees  on  curriculum  have  been 
studying  intensively  the  relationships  of  their  schools  to  their  environ- 
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ments.  Inquiries  into  individual  school  conditions  have  resulted.  The 
task  that  lies  ahead  for  the  city  of  Newark  involves  much  replanning 
of  residential  areas  and  much  reconstruction.  This  burden  cannot  be 
assumed  by  political  groups,  nor  should  it  rest  solely  upon  the  shoulders 
of  civic-minded  individuals  or  organizations.  The  replanning  of  Newark 
is,  first  of  all,  a  great  educational  enterprise.  It  involves  the  instruction 
of  many  people  concerning  city  conditions.  It  requires  the  development 
and  acceptance  of  a  master  plan  which  fundamentally  must  be  based 
upon  the  solid  foundation  of  accepted  principles  of  living  for  all  people 
in  a  democracy. 

The  Newark  schools  should  have  a  group  of  its  teachers,  principals, 
and  administrative  officers  constantly  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  city 
itself,  its  people,  its  housing,  its  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency,  in- 
fant mortality,  mortgage  foreclosures,  and  the  like.  A  school  cur- 
riculum cannot  be  properly  developed  apart  from  the  problems  of  the 
people.  The  schools  must  know  the  problems  of  the  people  and  must 
play  an  active  part  in  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  under  which 
people  live  and  work.  Any  standard  of  school  service  which  is  less 
inclusive  is  not  entitled  to  tax  support. 

Committees  from  the  schools  should  coordinate  their  work  with  com- 
mittees from  other  types  of  community  groups,  such  as  property  owners, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  labor  organizations,  city  planning  organi- 
zations, and  others.  There  must  be  a  combined  attack  upon  the  prob- 
lem, and  each  new  success  should  be  widely  heralded  throughout  the 
community.  There  will  be  a  Newark  for  many  hundreds  of  years.  Its 
character  over  the  decades  that  lie  ahead  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  cooperative  analysis  made  of  the  community,  the  kinds  of  ideals 
that  motivate  the  planning  groups,  and  the  degree  to  which  these  plan- 
ning groups  secure  remedial  action. 

The  Physical  Plant  of  the  School  System 

In  presenting  this  study  of  the  school  buildings,  the  survey  staff  has 
attempted  to  be  as  constructive  as  possible.  In  every  city  there  is  much 
to  condemn  where  school  buildings  exist  that  were  erected  in  compli- 
ance with  the  standards  of  1880,  1890,  or  the  next  two  decades.  The 
problem  confronting  Newark  is  that  of  evaluating  its  existing  school 
plant  in  order  to  discover  the  elements  that  are  worthy  of  retention  and 
those  that  should  be  discarded.   A  new  city  plan  of  Newark  must  be 
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Museum  piece — Newark's  first  school 


conceived  in  which  school  building  planning  is  coordinated  with  the 
development  of  residential  housing  and  street  improvements,  with  the 
development  of  more  recreational  areas,  and  with  the  rebuilding  of 
blighted  residential  areas  so  that  people  will  find  it  as  desirable  to  live 
in  Newark  as  did  the  people  of  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  years  ago.  Obvi- 
ously, this  must  be  a  long-time  planning  program  aimed  toward  the 
restoration  of  values  in  the  city. 

Newark  is  not  facing  this  problem  alone.  A  similar  problem  exists 
in  Manhattan  of  New  York  City,  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cleve- 
land, St.  Louis,  and  in  the  other  giant  cities  of  America.  In  replanning 
these  large  cities,  the  restoration  of  size  is  not  the  first  consideration. 
Perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  at  all.  Plans  might  better  be 
developed  to  provide  satisfactory  housing  conditions,  to  ensure  the  kind 
of  educational  program  that  meets  the  needs  of  all  the  people,  to  relate 
education  more  specifically  to  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  economic 
welfare  of  the  community,  to  provide  opportunity  to  combat  physical 
weaknesses  or  defects,  and  to  assure  healthful  surroundings  for  all. 
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In  this  way  the  most  desirable  attributes  of  the  present  city  may  be 
retained,  and  every  action  taken  will  result  in  the  enhancement  of 
community  values,  financial  as  well  as  moral,  social,  and  educational. 
To  simplify  the  study  of  population  trends  and  school  building  needs 
in  Newark,  the  survey  staff  arbitrarily  divided  the  city  into  seven  sec- 
tions. For  some  of  these  areas,  names  in  common  usage  in  Newark 
have  been  employed;  for  others,  a  name  descriptive  of  some  unique 
feature  of  the  section  has  been  used.  These  sections  are:  Ironbound, 
Weequahic,  Woodland,  Downtown,  Forest  Hill,  Branch  Brook,  and 
Vailsburg. 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  IN  USE, 
NOVEMBER,   1 94 1 

In  November,  1941,  Newark  was  housing  its  school  children  in  sixty- 
eight  buildings.  Of  these  school  buildings  forty-nine  were  elementary 
schools,  seven  of  which  housed  children  in  the  ninth  grade  or  above. 
One  was  a  junior  high  school,  eight  were  high  schools,  and  ten  were 
used  for  special  schools.  The  buildings  used  for  special  schools  in- 
cluded one  also  used  for  kindergarten  purposes.  Newark  once  needed 
more  buildings  to  house  its  children,  but  because  of  lowered  enroll- 
ments it  has  now  been  found  necessary  to  abandon  some  schools.  The 
high  school  facilities  today,  however,  are  inadequate.  Large  numbers 
of  children  have  only  part-time  educational  programs.  This  in  itself 
probably  has  a  disastrous  effect  upon  population  growth  in  Newark. 

THE  AGE  OF  NEWARK'S  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

As  seen  in  Table  4,  regular  elementary  school  buildings  show  con- 
struction dates  as  far  back  as  the  1870's.  Some  special  schools  are 
still  being  housed  in  buildings  that  were  built  in  the  forties  and  fifties 
of  the  past  century.  Only  four  schools  have  been  built  since  1930. 
These  include  the  Weequahic  High  School,  the  Arts  High  School,  the 
Chancellor  Avenue  School,  and  the  Ivy  Street  School.  It  might  be  logi- 
cal to  say  that  no  community  of  Newark's  size  and  age  can  consider 
itself  keeping  up  with  modern  trends  and  needs  if,  over  a  period  of  a 
decade,  it  provides  new  housing  for  only  6.6  per  cent  of  its  total  school 
population. 

Newark  has  not  carried  on  a  significant  program  of  replacement  of 
outmoded  buildings.  It  has  sought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  old 
buildings  safe  by  putting  in  fire-resistive  stair  towers.    This  work  has 
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Table  4 

Date  of  Erection  of  Newark  School  Buildings  and  Additions 
by  Decades  of  Erection* 

Decade  Total  Original  Units  Additions 

1 840-1 849  2  2 

1850-1850  2  2 

1860-1869  4                    ,           2  2 

1870-1879  9  7  2 

1880-1889  16  11  5 

1890-1899  25  10  15 

1900-1909  45  11  34 

1910-1919  34  12  22 

1920-1929  28  7  21 

1930-1939  6  4  2 

Total  171  68  103 

*  Does  not  include  buildings  now  being  used  for  purposes  other  than  the 
housing  of  school  children. 

been  well  done  in  the  main,  but  two  fire-resistive  stair  towers  do  not 
make  a  modern  schoolhouse  which  will  be  attractive  to  parents  who 
are  planning  to  send  their  children  to  kindergarten,  first  or  second 
grade,  or  even  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 

Schoolhouses,  like  streets,  bridges,  homes,  and  city  halls,  have  a 
limited  life  service  span.  People  do  not  want  them  except  as  museum 
pieces  after  fifty  years  of  use.  Apparently  this  thought  has  not  gained 
much  headway  among  Newark's  citizens  who  have  been  desirous  of 
maintaining  a  city  that  is  modern,  attractive,  livable,  and  a  worthy 
competitor  of  adjacent,  newly  developing  areas.  Obsolete  school  build- 
ings lacking  in  the  facilities  needed  for  modern  educational  programs 
can  never  be  considered  a  financial  economy,  for  in  such  buildings 
teachers  trained  in  modern  methods,  alert  to  changing  needs,  and  with 
salaries  at  reasonably  high  levels,  cannot  provide  the  kinds  of  educa- 
tional experiences  that  a  combination  of  modern  building  and  teacher 
expertness  would  produce. 

In  much  of  the  old  building  construction  in  Newark,  ideas  were  im- 
ported from  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago. 
In  the  future  planning  of  school  buildings,  Newark  should  consider 
carefully  developments  in  suburban  areas  that  have  proved  attractive 
to  the  mothers  and  fathers  living  in  individual  homes.  Newark  should 
accept  the  challenge  of  leadership  of  all  large  cities  in  planning  school 
buildings  which  are  adjusted  to  modern-day  needs  and  which  represent 
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potentialities  in  worth-while  city  reconstruction.  In  looking  toward 
the  future,  Newark  must  be  willing  to  tear  down  some  of  its  old  school- 
houses,  and  the  new  buildings  it  erects  as  well  as  its  old,  to  the  degree 
that  is  possible,  must  become  community  centers  open  day  and  evening 
and  every  day  in  the  year  for  all  to  whom  benefits  might  accrue. 

RATINGS  OF  NEWARK'S  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

Newark's  school  buildings  were  rated  on  the  Strayer-Engelhardt 
1,000-point  score  cards.3  These  ratings  show  that  Newark's  standing  is 
less  satisfactory  than  either  Pittsburgh  or  St.  Louis.  Seventy-nine  and 
seven-tenths  per  cent  of  Newark's  buildings  scored  less  than  500  points 
out  of  a  possible  1,000. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  BUILDING  SCORES 

In  Table  5  are  listed  all  of  the  elementary  school  buildings  under 
the  rating  category  in  which  each  has  been  placed  by  the  survey  staff. 
The  Bragaw  Avenue,  Chancellor  Avenue,  First  Avenue,  Ivy  Street,  and 
Maple  Avenue  are  the  superior  buildings;  in  fact,  they  represent  the 
kind  of  physical  facilities  which  most  parents  would  like  for  their 
children.  The  buildings  which  are  decidedly  inferior  are  the  Bruce 
Street,  Camden  Street,  Franklin,  McKinley-Seventh  Avenue,  Mon- 
mouth Street,  South  Eighth  Street,  South  Street,  Summer  Place,  and 
Waverly  Avenue.  These  are  buildings  erected  many  years  ago  which 
have  been  adapted  in  some  measure  to  present-day  needs  but  which 
still  lack  in  the  main  the  facilities  and  the  characteristics  deemed  satis- 
factory for  the  modern  housing  of  school  children.  They  are  the  kinds 
of  buildings  that  Newark  cannot  afford  to  keep  as  part  of  its  school 
plant  if  it  desires  to  attract  citizens  who  wish  to  have  the  best  types 
of  educational  facilities  for  their  children.  The  schools  which  are  rated 
poor  have  also  served  for  long  periods  of  years.  Many  of  them  have 
as  their  core  very  old  buildings  to  which  additions  have  been  made 
with  varying  standards  over  three,  four,  or  five  decades.  The  most 
recent  additions  are,  in  many  cases,  fairly  satisfactory  units,  but  the 
older  units  of  these  buildings  should  never  have  been  retained  as  perma- 
nent parts  of  the  school  plant  and  today  cannot  play  a  very  significant 
role  in  the  restoration  of  Newark's  educational  standards. 

3  Engelhardt,  N.  L.  Elementary  School  Building  Score  Card  and  Survey  Manual; 
Strayer,  G.  D.  and  Engelhardt,  N.  L.  Score  Card  for  Elementary  School  Buildings;  Score 
Card  for  Junior  High  School  Buildings;  and  Score  Card  for  High  School  Buildings.  Bureau 
of  Publications,  Teachers  College,   Columbia  University. 
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Table  5 

Placement  of  Individual  Newark  School  Buildings  under  Their  Rating  Categories, 

November,  1941 


Superior 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Inferior 

600-1,000 

500-599 

400-499 

300-399 

0-299 

Points 

Points 

Points 

Points 

Points 

Elementary  School  B 

uildings 

Bragaw 

Ridge  Street 

Abington  Avenue 

Alexander  Street 

Bruce  Street 

Avenue 

Summer 

Avon  Avenue 

Ann  Street 

Camden  Street 

Chancellor 

Avenue 

Burnet  Street 

Bergen  Street 

Franklin 

Avenue 

Webster 

Eighteenth  Avenue 

Central  Avenue 

McKinley- 

First  Avenue 

Street 

Elliott  Street 

Charlton  Street 

Seventh  Avenue 

Ivy  Street 

Fifteenth  Avenue 

Coe's  Place 

Monmouth  Street 

Maple  Avenue 

Fourteenth  Avenue 

Garfield 

South  Eighth 

Hawthorne  Avenue 

Hawkins  Street 

Street 

Lafayette  Street 

Madison 

South  Street 

Lincoln 

Morton  Street 

Summer  Place 

McKinley- 

Oliver  Street 

Waverly  Avenue 

Eighth  Avenue 

Robert  Treat 

Miller  Street    , 

Roseville  Avenue 

Newton  Street 

South  Tenth 

Peshine  Avenue 

Street 

South  Seventeenth 

Sussex  Avenue 

Street 

Warren  Street 

Speedway  Avenue 

Wilson  Avenue 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Buildings 

Weequahic 

Arts  High 

Central  C.  &  T. 

Barringer  High 

East  Side  Annex 

High 

Cleveland 

East  Side  C.  &  T. 

West  Side 

Junior 

South  Side  High 

High 

High 

It  seems  to  be  the  experience  of  many  communities  that  when  a 
fairly  modern  addition  is  made  to  an  existing  obsolete  building,  the 
new  investment  is  not  maintained  at  par,  but  tends  to  deteriorate  more 
rapidly  because  of  the  undesirable  conditions  found  in  its  appendages. 
The  survey  staff  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  desirable  to 
retain  as  part  of  a  future  plant  an  old  structure  which  has  long  out- 
lived its  usefulness.  It  would  have  been  distinctly  to  the  educational, 
and  probably  to  the  financial,  advantage  of  Newark  to  have  razed  old 
buildings  when  population  pressures  demanded  new  accommodations, 
and  to  have  erected  on  new  and  larger  sites  buildings  which  conformed 
fully  to  the  educational,  recreational,  as  well  as  business  standards  of 
the  period  as  the  needs  arose. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING  SCORES 

Table  5  also  shows  the  allocation  of  high  school  buildings  to  the 
various  rating  categories.  As  is  true  in  most  other  cities,  the  physical 
facilities  for  secondary  education  in  Newark  are  superior  to  the  facilities 
for  elementary  education,  yet  three  of  the  high  school  buildings  are 
rated  as  fair  only,  and  two  are  considered  to  be  poor  or  inferior. 

ENROLLMENTS  HOUSED  IN  VARIOUS  BUILDING 
RATING  CATEGORIES 

In  Newark  7,637,  or  10.9  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  housed  in 
school  buildings  that  have  been  rated  inferior;  28,040,  or  40  per  cent, 
are  housed  in  buildings  that  have  been  rated  inferior  or  poor;  10,092, 
or  14.4  per  cent,  in  buildings  that  have  been  rated  superior;  and  15,652, 
or  22.3  per  cent,  are  housed  in  buildings  that  are  rated  superior  or  good. 
The  aim  in  Newark  should  be  to  adopt  a  program  of  replacement  of 
inferior  and  poor  housing  so  that  within  a  reasonable  period  of  years 
a  far  greater  percentage  of  all  the  children  of  the  city  may  be  in  build- 
ings which  have  a  rating  of  at  least  fair  and  preferably  have  a  rating 
of  good  or  superior. 

Good  Features  Predominating  Among 
the  School  Buildings 

If  a  citizen  were  to  spend  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks  in  going 
through  the  sixty-eight  schoolhouses  of  Newark,  there  are  certain  good 
features  about  the  buildings  in  general  which  would  impress  him.  First, 
he  probably  would  feel  that  the  interior  installation  of  stairwells  run- 
ning from  the  top  floor  to  the  out-of-doors  provided  a  maximum  of 
safety  for  most  children.  These  stairwells  are  on  the  outer  periphery 
of  buildings  and  no  doubt  give  children  a  feeling  of  security  as  soon 
as  they  enter  them.  Unfortunately,  not  all  of  the  stairwells  have  been 
made  fire-resistive  throughout,  and  in  some  instances  wooden  con- 
struction is  found  where  steel  or  concrete  would  have  ensured  greater 
safety.  The  citizen  might  be  well  pleased  with  certain  playground 
features,  such  as  the  excellent  fencing  and  the  experimentation  with 
resilient  playground  surfacing  in  contrast  to  the  predominating  con- 
crete areas  which  certainly  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory  for  most 
play  purposes.  The  principals'  offices  are,  in  the  main,  accessible  and 
have  been  refurbished  in  many  cases  to  make  them  attractive  places 
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in  which  to  work  and  in  which  to  meet  with  the  parents  of  the  school 
children.  In  most  of  the  schools  the  health  service  rooms  represent  good 
planning  and  are  attractively  decorated.  Fire  extinguishers  with  tags 
showing  that  they  have  been  recently  filled  are  found  throughout  the 
buildings.  Some  experimentation  in  artificial  lighting  has  been  carried 
on  and  improvements  have  followed.  Most  schools  are  provided  with 
an  auditorium  and  a  gymnasium  and  with  special  shop  facilities.  The 
locations  of  these  special  rooms  and  their  general  characteristics  are 
not,  however,  uniformly  acceptable.  It  is  probably  fair  to  state  that 
the  buildings  carry  out  the  best  traditions  of  school  construction  of  the 
periods  in  which  they  were  built. 

Outstanding  Faults  Found  in  the  School  Plant 

SITES 

Most  of  the  sites  of  the  school  units  are  inadequate  in  size.  Site 
selection  and  site  planning  have  received  too  little  emphasis  in  past 
programs. 

AUDITORIUMS 

In  the  placement  of  auditoriums  too  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  ease  of  exit  of  the  audience  and  to  the  adequacy  of  the  stage  to 
meet  educational  requirements.  From  their  locations  and  general  char- 
acteristics they  seem  to  have  been,  in  many  cases,  an  after-consideration 
in  planning  rather  than  one  of  the  first  considerations,  as  they  should 
be.  School  auditoriums  should  never  be  placed  on  the  top  floors  of 
buildings,  as  is  true  in  several  instances  in  Newark,  for  such  placement 
represents  the  greatest  panic  danger  and  also  prevents  extensive  adult 
use,  especially  if  no  elevators  have  been  incorporated  in  the  buildings. 
Auditoriums  should  be  on  the  ground-floor  level  with  a  maximum  num- 
ber of  exits  leading  out-of-doors.  Such  rooms  would  serve  community 
needs  to  a  maximum  degree.  It  is  questionable  whether  auditoriums 
located  in  the  heart  of  a  school  building  on  the  ground  floor,  as  is  true 
in  most  of  the  recently  built  schools,  can  serve  as  well  as  auditoriums 
built  on  the  outer  periphery  of  school  buildings.  An  auditorium  costs 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  community  should  have  every  assurance 
that  it  is  being  planned  and  located  to  the  best  possible  advantage  of 
school  and  community.  Such  assurance  can  come  only  as  the  building 
division  and  the  educational  staff  review  all  research  on  auditoriums 
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and  arrive  at  a  joint  decision  concerning  future  construction  of  such 
spaces. 

GYMNASIUMS 

Newark  is  spending  large  sums  of  money  annually  for  the  program 
of  physical  and  health  education.  The  proper  coordination  between  the 
building  division  and  the  staff  in  health  and  physical  education  would 
produce  building  standards  for  gymnasiums  in  which  the  physical  edu- 
cation programs  could  be  advanced  without  danger  of  hindrance  from 
the  physical  structures  that  were  provided.  It  is  not  clear  how  anyone 
can  argue  logically  for  the  placement  of  gymnasiums  in  and  below 
basement  levels  where  fresh  air  and  sunlight  are  certainly  at  a  mini- 
mum. Research  has  produced  no  evidence  that  submerging  a  gymna- 
sium in  this  manner,  underneath  an  auditorium  or  classrooms,  is  more 
economical  in  the  original  construction.  Assuredly,  such  placement 
cannot  have  a  strong  appeal  to  citizens  who  are  planning  new  environ- 
ments for  their  children.  Even  when  gymnasiums  have  been  built,  as 
a  number  have,  at  first  floor  or  upper  floor  levels,  associated  bathing 
facilities  much  needed  in  congested  areas  have  not  been  provided. 
Gymnasiums  built  over  the  past  thirty  years  represent,  in  large  measure, 
the  architect's  concept  of  what  a  gymnasium  ought  to  be,  rather  than 
the  educator's  or  physical  director's  concept.  Some  gymnasiums  are 
makeshifts  of  the  poorest  sort,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Bergen  Street, 
Burnet  Street,  Monmouth  Street,  and  other  schools. 

LIGHTING 

The  artificial  lighting  program  has  not  kept  pace  with  growing 
knowledge  and  improved  facilities.  Many  of  the  rooms  have  substand- 
ard lighting  which,  without  doubt,  is  injurious  to  child  health.  In  some 
cases  recent  lighting  installations  have  improved  room  conditions 
greatly.  A  comprehensive,  continuing  lighting  survey  in  the  school 
system  should  be  conducted  cooperatively  by  the  educational  and  busi- 
ness groups.  Such  a  survey  made  by  the  staff  in  the  South  Side  High 
School  shows  unfortunate  lighting  conditions  which  ought  to  be 
remedied  at  an  early  date. 

HEATING 

Many  of  the  buildings  are  distinctly  overheated.  In  some  cases  this 
is  due  to  the  layers  of  exposed  pipes  on  two  and  even  three  sides  of 
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classrooms.   A  program  of  replacement  with  modern  radiation  would 
add  immeasurably  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  many  children. 

VENTILATION 

Unused  ventilating  systems,  of  which  fan  rooms,  filters,  and  other 
devices  occupy  much  valuable  space,  might  well  be  removed  from  school 
buildings.  The  ventilation  systems  of  the  schools  have  not  kept  progress 
with  the  improvements  that  have  occurred  in  this  area.  Plenum  cham- 
bers and  filter  screens  show  by  their  accumulation  of  dust  and  dirt 
that  they  have  received  little  consideration  in  the  cleaning  process. 

ACOUSTICAL  TREATMENT 

Even  in  the  new  school  buildings  the  importance  of  acoustical  treat- 
ment in  noisy  cafeterias  has  not  been  realized.  The  cafeterias,  for 
instance,  of  the  Weequahic  High  School  and  the  West  Side  High  School 
would  serve  the  schools  much  better  if  acoustical  treatment  were  given 
to  the  ceilings.  Acoustical  treatment  of  the  corridors  in  the  modern 
fire-resistive  type  of  construction  would  help  much  in  improving  the 
mental  hygiene  of  those  who  use  school  buildings. 

TOILET  FACILITIES 

The  program  for  replacement  of  outmoded  toilet  facilities  in  the  old 
buildings  has  been  carried  on  indifferently.  Modern  toilet  accommoda- 
tions are  lacking  in  many  schools.  The  location  of  toilets  on  all  floor 
levels  where  they  are  available  for  child  use  should  be  adopted  as  a 
fixed  standard  for  the  school  system.  At  present  in  many  schools  toilets 
are  remote  and  were  found  insanitary  and  in  some  cases  indescribably 
unclean.  The  advancement  in  modern  plumbing  in  recent  decades  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  improvement  of  homes,  office  buildings, 
factories,  and  other  centers  where  human  beings  congregate.  There  is 
too  little  evidence  in  the  schools  of  Newark  of  an  awareness  of  the 
tremendous  change  that  improved  plumbing  has  made  in  the  building 
structures  which  mankind  uses.  The  school  authorities  should  not  rest 
content  until  sanitary  accommodations,  located  with  reasonable  accessi- 
bility for  every  child,  become  a  feature  of  every  school.  It  is  unreason- 
able, and  even  inhuman,  to  expect  children  to  travel  from  a  third  or 
fourth  floor  classroom  to  an  insanitary  toilet  located  in  a  dark  base- 
ment recess.  The  need  for  toilet  replacement  is  imperative  and  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  it  in  an  early  budget. 
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INTERIOR  DECORATION 

Although  art  is  taught  in  every  school  building,  many  of  the  school- 
houses  gave  no  evidence  of  the  application  of  such  art  teaching.  The 
uniform  color  scheme  throughout  the  school  system  tends  toward  dead- 
liness  and  institutionalization.  The  schools  should  be  attractive  places 
for  children.  The  beginnings  made  in  a  limited  number  of  instances  in 
the  school  system,  particularly  in  kindergartens,  to  use  the  colors  that 
afford  pleasure  and  instruction  to  children,  should  be  continued  through- 
out. 

In  recent  years  science  has  made  much  progress  in  the  understanding 
and  the  use  of  color.  A  school  building  division  should  be  alert  to  the 
influences  emanating  from  such  scientific  progress.  Much  improvement 
is  found  in  homes,  in  stores,  in  the  theater,  and  in  periodical  literature 
as  a  result  of  increased  understanding  of  the  use  and  influence  of  color. 
The  building  division  in  a  school  system  of  Newark's  size  should  be 
constantly  alert  to  the  applications  that  can  be  made  to  school  buildings 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  other  types  of  buildings.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  adults  plan  and  decorate  schoolhouses  for 
the  use  of  children.  It  is  conceivable  that  children  themselves  might 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  decoration  of  certain  areas. 

PARTITIONS  AND  CORRIDORS 

In  various  school  buildings,  passage  through  classrooms  rather  than 
by  means  of  corridors  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  from  one  part  of  the 
building  to  another.  In  many  classrooms  flimsy  glass  and  wood  parti- 
tions are  still  in  use  although  they  constitute  a  major  fire  hazard. 

BASEMENTS 

A  number  of  school  buildings  have  poorly  lighted  damp  basement 
spaces  of  extensive  cubature  and  large  area.  These  areas  are  not  serv- 
iceable for  educational  purposes  and  constitute  a  major  problem  in 
maintenance  and  operation  cost.  All  such  basements  have  been  rated 
low  by  the  survey  staff.  Especially  is  this  true  when  such  spaces  have 
been  assigned  to  industrial  arts  and  household  arts  classes.  One  of  the 
first  improvements  needed  in  the  Newark  schools  is  to  bring  the  teach- 
ing of  the  home  arts  and  of  the  industrial  arts  out  of  the  basement  and 
to  give  these  subjects  equal  space,  as  well  as  equal  rank,  in  the  cur- 
riculum with  the  subjects  that  are  being  taught  in  the  traditional 
classrooms. 
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WEATHERING  OF  NEW  CONSTRUCTION 

Extensive  leakage,  especially  in  new  buildings  like  the  Chancellor 
Avenue  School  and  the  Weequahic  High  School,  points  toward  the  need 
for  more  careful  checking  of  specifications  and  supervision  in  plan- 
ning. A  number  of  buildings  have  been  allowed  to  "run  down  at  the 
heel."  The  old  Barringer  High  School  unit  is  a  good  example  of  a  case 
in  which  cooperative  planning  between  the  central  administrative  and 
the  high  school  staffs,  and  the  expenditure  of  relatively  small  sums, 
would  have  provided  far  better  conditions  for  the  student  body  as  well 
as  the  staff. 

PLANNING  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  USE 

Even  in  the  more  recently  erected  school  buildings  the  actual  needs 
of  teachers  and  pupils  have  not  been  considered  in  the  planning  of 
spaces;  rather,  rooms  have  been  laid  out  in  conformity  to  traditional 
patterns  which  may  have  been  satisfactory  in  educational  eras  that  are 
now  long  past.  A  joint  committee  of  educators  and  building  planners 
should  be  at  work,  in  season  and  out,  planning  room  spaces  which  con- 
form to  educational  as  well  as  to  architectural  objectives.  Such  a  com- 
mittee should  report  its  findings  from  time  to  time  to  the  entire  edu- 
cational staff.  The  findings  should  be  incorporated  in  reports  to  the 
public.  The  net  result  of  this  procedure  would  be  that  when  new  build- 
ings are  constructed,  there  will  be  available  a  fund  of  material  from 
which  may  be  drawn  the  lessons  which  should  be  heeded  in  new  con- 
struction. The  planning  of  school  space  is  most  definitely  a  cooperative 
enterprise  between  architect  and  educator.  If  planned  by  one  alone 
the  results  will  not  be  satisfactory. 

In  planning  the  use  of  a  schoolhouse,  every  space  should  be  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  contributing  to  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  children.  Corridors  should  be  planned  not  merely  as  connect- 
ing passageways  but  with  the  idea  of  contributing  to  educational  ends. 
Opportunity  for  displays  should  be  provided;  in  fact,  corridors  might 
well  become  community  museums.  This  has  been  attempted  in  some 
instances  in  the  Newark  schools,  but  most  corridors  have  been  planned 
from  the  standpoint  of  preventing  children  from  marking  on  the  wall, 
rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of  advancing  the  educational  program. 
A  positive  approach  to  corridor  use,  rather  than  a  negative  one,  is  essen- 
tial for  good  school  morale. 

As  is  true  in  many  school  systems,  the  kindergarten  is  best  provided 
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with  equipment  and  its  spaces  are  more  nearly  functionally  planned 
than  those  of  the  other  grades.  Even  in  the  kindergarten,  the  architect's 
concept  of  what  was  desirable  rather  than  the  educator's  has  prevailed 
in  past  planning.  Lack  of  flexibility  in  classroom  equipment,  over- 
installation  of  blackboards,  and  limited  provision  for  bulletin  space 
characterize  many  classrooms.  Even  in  the  newer  schools  little  change 
in  general  classroom  characteristics  appears.  A  comparison  with  class- 
room planning4  throughout  the  United  States  would  show  that  Newark 
has  not  contributed  as  significantly  as  have  many  other  communities 
to  the  improvement  of  classroom  layouts. 

Architecturally,  many  Newark  schools  do  not  contribute  significantly 
to  the  aesthetic  values  of  the  section  of  the  city  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. Most  of  the  buildings  are  substantially  built,  but  architectural 
fitness  to  the  community  has  not  been  sought.  The  Boylan  Street 
(Open  Air)  School  represents  architectural  designing  more  in  line  with 
what  may  fit  the  city  of  the  future.  The  building  is  not  too  high;  it  is 
functionally  planned  in  the  main;  and  it  is  given  a  good  setting  with 
natural  surroundings. 

The  Proposed  School  Organization  and 
the  School  Plant 

The  citizens  of  Newark  should  seriously  consider  the  adoption  'of  a 
K-6-4-4  plan  of  school  organization.  This  plan  means  that  the  kinder- 
garten and  first  six  grades  would  be  housed  together,  there  would  be 
intermediate  schools  to  house  grades  7  to  10,  and  upper  schools  would 
serve  as  regional  youth  centers  for  the  last  four  school  years  and  would 
also  function  as  community  centers.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  of 
school  organization  have  been  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

In  planning  the  school  building  program,  the  school  authorities  should 
consider  the  ultimate  school  plant  in  terms  of  an  eventual  transition 
to  the  K-6-4-4  plan  of  organization.  The  overcrowding  in  the  present 
high  schools  is  an  obvious  indication  of  the  need  for  additional  school 
buildings.  Consequently,  even  under  the  present  school  organization, 
an  extensive  school  building  program  will  be  essential  if  the  school 
plant  is  to  contribute  significantly  to  the  realization  of  an  effective  school 
program.    If  the  building  program  is  planned  in  terms  of  an  eventual 

*  Engelhardt,  N.  L.  and  School  Planning  Associates.  Elementary  School  Classrooms 
Portfolio  A.   Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1941. 
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transition  to  the  K-6-4-4  plan  of  organization,  the  additional  costs  of 
housing  the  new  school  organization  need  not  be  excessive. 

Much  of  the  present  plant  will  be  used  under  a  K-6-4-4  P^an  of  or- 
ganization. Many  of  the  elementary  school  buildings  can  house  the 
kindergarten  and  the  first  six  years.  As  the  elementary  school  popu- 
lation decreases,  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  present  elementary  schools 
can  be  utilized  successfully  to  house  the  middle  school.  Probably  most 
of  the  present  high  school  plant  should  be  used  also  for  the  middle  or 
intermediate  school.  The  facilities  of  the  present  high  schools  lend 
themselves  more  readily  to  the  intermediate  school  program  than  to 
that  of  the  upper  school.  This  means  that  new  plant  facilities  should 
be  provided  for  the  upper  schools. 

THE  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 

The  intermediate  school  is  intended  to  include  grades  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 
At  the  present  time  the  enrollment  in  these  four  grades  in  the  Newark 
public  schools  is  approximately  23,000  boys  and  girls.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Reference  and  Research  estimates  that  the  enrollment  in  these 
four  grades  will  decrease  to  approximately  17,000  to  18,000  pupils  by 
1950.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  enrollments  in  the  intermediate 
grades  in  Newark  will  not  drop  appreciably  after  1950.  Newark  must 
therefore  plan  to  provide  ultimately  plant  facilities  for  approximately 
18,000  students  in  the  intermediate  schools. 

The  seven  high  school  buildings  (not  including  the  East  Side  Annex) 
and  the  Cleveland  Junior  High  School  building  have  a  total  maximum 
capacity  of  10,500  pupils.  These  buildings  are  not  large  enough,  there- 
fore, to  accommodate  the  anticipated  1950  enrollment  of  18,000  pupils 
of  grades  7  to  10.  As  the  elementary  school  enrollment  decreases,  it 
may  be  possible  to  utilize  some  of  the  present  elementary  schools  as 
intermediate  schools.  Eventually  Newark  may  find  it  advisable  to 
construct  some  new  plant  facilities  for  the  intermediate  grades. 

If  the  present  high  school  buildings  are  to  be  used  as  intermediate 
schools,  certain  changes  should  be  effected  in  these  buildings  so  that 
they  may  be  best  adapted  to  the  intermediate  school  program. 

With  the  exception  of  West  Side  High  School  and  Weequahic  High 
School,  the  sites  of  the  secondary  schools  are  too  small.  The  only  play 
fields  are  at  West  Side  High  School,  Weequahic  High  School,  and 
Cleveland  Junior  High  School.  The  field  at  Cleveland  Junior  High 
School  is  too  small  for  the  needs  of  a  middle  school.    Adequate  play 
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space  should  be  provided  at  each  one  of  these  buildings  and  at  all  other 
schools  that  are  used  in  this  program.  It  will  be  difficult  to  secure  such 
space,  especially  at  Arts  High  School  and  Central  High  School.  If  the 
present  sites  cannot  be  enlarged,  or  if  adjacent  spaces  cannot  be  secured, 
play  fields  should  be  obtained  as  close  to  the  schools  as  possible.  If 
the  spaces  are  not  adjacent  to  the  school,  their  value  for  physical  edu- 
cation and  recreation  during  the  noon  hour  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

Schools  need  space  where  pupils  can  cultivate  gardens  and  where 
natural  science  classes  can  carry  on  experimentation  and  study.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  such  space  cannot  be  obtained  near  the  schools  of 
Newark.  As  a  substitute  the  schools  might  provide  a  "farm"  in  the 
country.  The  city  of  Newark  owns  property  beyond  the  city  limits 
which  might  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  that  city- 
owned  camps  and  farms  outside  the  city  limits  will  some  day  be  con- 
sidered an  essential  part  of  the  physical  facilities  of  any  large  school 
system. 

A  large  number  of  workshops  must  be  made  available  in  these 
intermediate  schools.  The  proposed  curriculum  for  the  middle  school 
places  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  upon  learning  through  manipulative 
and  manual  activities.  To  achieve  the  ends  desired  by  this  instruction 
the  schools  must  provide  much  more  shop  space  than  is  now  available. 
These  shops,  although  they  are  to  be  general  in  nature,  should  be  of 
two  kinds.  One  should  provide  opportunities  to  take  part  in  "noisy" 
activities,  such  as  pounding,  sawing,  and  the  like,  and  the  other  should 
provide  opportunities  to  participate  in  the  "quieter"  arts,  such  as  paint- 
ing, drawing,  and  weaving.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  that  is  to 
take  place  in  these  shops  is  not  specialization  but  rather  orientation  in 
many  areas  of  work  and  interest,  with  a  multitude  of  opportunities  for 
activity.  Therefore  these  shops  should  be  general  shops. 

Homemaking  rooms  designed  to  promote  instruction  in  family  living 
are  needed  in  all  the  middle  schools.  Some  of  the  buildings  now  have 
rather  desirable  space  for  this  instruction;  in  other  buildings  where 
it  is  not  available  provision  should  be  made.  Several  rooms  that  can 
be  used  as  a  practice  home  are  most  desirable. 

Each  of  these  middle  schools  should  have  a  large  cafeteria.  Its  design 
should  be  such  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  social  recreation  center  as 
well  as  a  lunchroom.  It  should  be  clean  and  attractive.  Some  of  the 
buildings  already  include  cafeteria  rooms  which,  with  relatively  minor 
changes,  will  be  adequate  for  this  purpose. 
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Libraries  will  hold  a  position  of  central  importance  in  the  inter- 
mediate schools.  Most  of  the  present  libraries  are  small  and  often 
poorly  located  in  the  building.  In  nearly  every  building  the  space  de- 
voted to  libraries  should  be  enlarged.  Decoration  and  arrangement 
should  be  such  as  to  create  an  inviting,  informal,  and  friendly  atmos- 
phere. The  library,  as  well  as  the  cafeteria,  should  serve  as  a  social 
center  for  the  school. 

Every  building  should  contain  a  few  rooms  that  have  small  stages 
or  raised  platforms  and  are  equipped  with  chairs  and  small  tables. 
These  rooms  can  serve  many  purposes.  They  can  be  used  for  study 
and  for  small  discussion  groups.  Counselors  may  find  it  desirable  to 
use  them  in  their  work,  and  groups  of  students  may  use  them  for 
programs  and  rehearsals. 

In  the  replanning  of  the  present  high  school  structures  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  place  activities  related  to  the  auditorium  in  close 
proximity  to  it.  Dressing  rooms  and  storage  spaces  should  be  adjacent. 
Shops  and  stagecraft  rooms  should  be  located  as  near  as  possible. 
Music  rooms  should  be  near  by.  In  so  far  as  possible  the  auditorium 
should  serve  as  the  center  of  one  phase  of  the  school  program.  In  fact, 
the  entire  school  building  should  become  a  series  of  related  units  rather 
than  a  large  number  of  isolated  classrooms. 

THE  UPPER  SCHOOLS 

The  upper  schools  will  accommodate  the  pupils  who  are  now  enrolled 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  of  the  present  high  schools  and  will 
provide  at  least  an  additional  two  years  of  education  for  those  who 
need  and  want  it.  Because  not  all  pupils  are  expected  to  attend  the 
upper  school  four  years,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  which 
will  be  enrolled  in  this  part  of  the  school  organization.  However,  it  is 
estimated  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  at  least  15,000  youths  in 
Newark  who  would  benefit  by  the  services  of  an  upper  school.  By  1950 
this  total  will  decrease  to  approximately  11,000.  The  school  authorities 
should  therefore  plan  eventually  to  serve  a  maximum  of  from  10,000 
to  12,000  youths  in  the  upper  schools.  The  actual  number  to  be  ac- 
commodated may  never  be  that  high. 

To  provide  the  plant  facilities  needed  by  the  upper  schools,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  construct  new  buildings.  At  least  two  and  possibly 
three  upper  schools  should  be  located  in  Newark.  One  of  these  plants 
should  be  located  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  city,  a  second  should 
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be  located  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  city,  and  a  third  in  the 
northern  region  near  Branch  Brook  Park.  These  buildings  should 
serve  as  community  centers.  They  should  be  planned  for  use  by  adults 
as  well  as  by  the  regular  student  body. 

It  is  essential  that  adequate  sites  be  purchased  for  these  buildings. 
The  upper  schools  may  be  built  as  single  units  or  as  a  series  of  smaller 
buildings.  In  any  case  provision  should  be  made  for  enlargement  of 
the  buildings  without  loss  of  adequate  outdoor  areas. 

Classrooms  in  the  upper  schools  should  not  be  of  the  traditional 
type.  The  types  of  classrooms  to  be  constructed  should  be  decided 
upon  as  a  result  of  cooperative  planning  on  the  part  of  the  local  school 
staff,  parents,  and  representatives  of  the  central  office. 

The  upper  school  will  need  several  rooms  that  can  be  used  for  the 
teaching  of  general  orientation  courses  in  science,  but  it  will  require 
also  more  space  in  which  specialized  sciences  can  be  taught. 

Gymnasiums  and  other  physical  and  health  education  facilities  must 
be  included  in  these  plants.  The  gymnasium  enables  the  youth  to  take 
part  in  the  strenuous  indoor  sports,  but  facilities  should  also  be  pro- 
vided for  games  such  as  badminton,  archery,  bowling,  handball,  ping- 
pong,  shuffleboard,  swimming,  tennis,  softball,  dancing,  billiards,  chess, 
checkers,  and  bridge.  These  and  other  similar  activities  are  important 
in  a  well-rounded  program  of  recreation. 

For  the  upper  school,  as  well  as  for  the  middle  school,  adequate 
large  and  small  music  rooms,  practice  rooms,  and  storage  spaces  should 
be  provided. 

The  upper  school  will  need  many  shops.  In  addition  to  general  shops 
it  will  need  specialized  shops  and  facilities  in  which  to  carry  on  a 
program  of  vocational  education.  If  these  schools  are  to  keep  up  with 
the  needs  of  the  times,  there  will  be  aviation  laboratories  in  which  the 
general  impact  of  aviation  upon  the  social,  economic,  and  political  life 
of  the  nation  and  world  will  be  studied  and  projects  will  be  developed 
which  tend  to  create  an  air-minded  people  in  Newark.  As  yet  the 
schools  have  done  relatively  little  in  uniting  the  educational  program 
with  the  rapidly  expanding  program  of  the  aviation  industry  in  all  its 
branches.  There  is  every  reason  why  these  schools  should  have 
hangars  and  sufficient  areas  for  ground  instruction  for  youth  interested 
in  aviation.  When  the  automobile  came  into  its  ascendancy,  automobile 
shops  were  put  into  many  high  schools  of  the  nation.  Now  that  avia- 
tion is  rapidly  affecting  our  national  and  international  life,  the  upper 
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schools  should  have  not  only  aviation  shops  but  aviation  laboratories  in 
which  integration  may  be  made  with  all  spheres  of  human  activity. 

Homemaking  facilities  for  instruction  in  family  living,  as  well  as 
facilities  for  vocational  training,  must  be  included  in  the  upper  school. 
A  practice  home,  conference  rooms,  and  classrooms  will  be  required 
to  train  both  boys  and  girls  for  the  responsibilities  of  a  home  and  a 
family.  These  rooms  may  also  serve  as  social  centers  for  these  schools. 

Cafeterias,  auditoriums,  conference  rooms,  and  libraries  for  the 
upper  school  should  be  much  the  same  as  those  recommended  for  the 
middle  school. 

The  survey  staff  recommends  that  the  upper  schools  serve  as  educa- 
tional, social,  and  recreational  centers  for  the  adults  as  well  as  for 
the  youth  of  the  community.  It  is  true  that  the  middle  schools  should 
also  serve  as  community  centers  for  the  social  and  recreational  activities 
of  adults.  However,  they  lack  many  of  the  facilities  of  the  upper 
school.  Newark  must  be  constantly  aware  of  adult  needs  if  it  is  to 
build  an  educational  organization  that  will  serve  everyone  effectively. 

Population  and  Ultimate  Building  Program 
for  Sections  of  the  City 

In  the  following  pages  the  ultimate  use  of  the  present  school  build- 
ings is  indicated  and  new  school  building  needs  are  stated.  Data  in 
Table  6  will  lend  clarity  to  the  recommendations.  Further  losses  in 
population  are  anticipated  in  the  Ironbound,  Woodland,  and  Down- 
town sections  of  the  city.  There  will  probably  continue  to  be  some  fur- 
ther decrease  in  the  Branch  Brook  section. 

The  total  population  for  1950  has  been  estimated  as  14,000  less 
than  for  1940.  These  estimates  were  made  at  a  time  previous  to  our 
entrance  into  World  War  II.  Conditions  will  change,  especially  if  the 
war  continues  over  a  long  period  and  the  conflict  itself  is  brought  to 
our  shores.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  our  young  men  and  women 
who  fight  this  war  will,  on  their  return  to  normal  community  life,  seek 
good  living  conditions  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Newark  can- 
not afford  to  ignore  the  fact  that  after  the  war  better  family  housing 
and  better  school  provisions  will  be  sought. 

The  Newark  Evening  News  of  December  16,  1941  carried  the  story 
that  a  committee  appointed  by  the  City  Commission  would  meet  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  Newark's  preparation  for  post-war  needs.  It 
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Table  6 

Total  Population  by  Sections  of  Newark,  IQ20  to  iQ40,  and  Estimates  for  iqjo 


Section 


m  .   ,               rr  .   ,               ™  .   ,               Total  Per  Cent  Estimated 

lotal                lotal                total           „       ,   ..  -  „      „     A 

t.       ,  ..          t,       ,  ..          n       ,  ,.          Population  of  Per  Cent 

Population      Population      Population  ,-,,  ,  „, 

ig5o  Change  of  Change 
IQ20                  ig30                  1940           ,-„  ..       .    ,-. 

(Estimated)  1930-1940  1940-1950 


Ironbound    77)343 

Weequahic  52,658 

Woodland   73,847 

Downtown  99,890 

Forest  Hill   31,077 

Branch  Brook   41,312 

Vailsburg   38,397 

Total   414,524 


64,507 


56,669 


47,660 


12.2%     -159% 


83,151 

85,057 

87,197 

+  2.3 

+  2.5 

66,152 

63,815 

61,521 

-  3-5 

-  3-6 

83,785 

79,068 

73,608 

-  6.6 

-  6.1 

39,098 

39,301 

39-954 

+  0.5 

+  1-7 

48,848 

48,185 

46,814 

-  i-4 

-  2.8 

56,796 

57,663 

58,494 

+  1.5 

+  1.4 

442,337       429,760       415,24 


2.8 


34 


is  hoped  that  all  the  problems  of  education  will  be  included  in  any 
program  which  may  eventuate.  Toward  this  end  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion should  be  represented  in  any  such  planning  committee. 

Map  1  shows  the  population  changes  for  different  sections  of  the 
city  during  the  period  1 930-40/'  This  map  will  aid  in  the  interpretation 
of  school  building  needs. 


SEVEN    SECTIONS 

For  this  part  of  the  report,  the  city  has  been  divided  into  seven 
districts.  The  school  buildings  of  each  district  have  been  grouped  in 
tables  and  pertinent  facts  concerning  each  school  have  been  recorded. 
Each  table  includes  all  the  schools  of  its  section,  that  is,  elementary 
and  secondary  as  well  as  special  schools.  The  following  data  are  also 
included:  the  grades  housed  in  the  school  buildings,  the  ratings  given 
the  buildings,  the  ratings  given  the  playgrounds,  the  dates  of  con- 
struction of  the  buildings,  the  number  of  additions,  the  cases  of  truancy 
per  1,000,  the  index  of  educational  need  of  the  area,  the  building 
capacity,  the  live  enrollments  as  of  November  1,  1941,  the  number6  of 
vacant  rooms  as  of  the  same  date,  the  percentage11  of  classrooms  in  the 
basement,  the  percentage''  of  classrooms  above  the  second  floor,  the 
total  population  of  the  area  in  1940,  and  other  pertinent  population 
facts.  After  each  table  appear  the  recommendations  made  concerning 
each  school.    These  recommendations  have  been  abridged   from  the 

5  Map  was  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Reference  and  Research.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Newark,  N.  J. 

6  As  reported  by  the  principal  of  each  school. 
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MAP  1.  POPULATION  CHANGE,   NEWARK,  N.  J.,    1030-1040 


LEGEND 

INCREASE 
OVER  20  PER  CENT 
10  TO  19.9  PER  CEN1 
0  TO  9.9  PER  CENT 

DECREASE 
0  TO  9.9  PER  CENT 
10  TO  19.9  PER  CENT 
\777\   OVER  20  PER  CENT 
INDUSTRIAL  AREA 
PARKS  AND  OTHER 
UNPOPULATED  AREAS 
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Table 

School  Buildings  of  the  Ironbound  Section  of  Newark — 


School  Data 


Hawkins 

Wilson 

Ann 

Lafayette 

Street 

Avenue 

Street 

Street 

K-8 

K-8 

K-8 

K-8 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Fair 

Fair 

Poor 

Fair 

Poor 

1,000 

1,325 

1,850 

i,55o 

727 

1,036 

1,524 

1,368 

Grades  housed  

School  building  rating8-  . . 

Playground  ratinga  

Building  capacity13 

Live  enrollment,  n/1/41 

Average  daily  attendance, 

1940-41    . 653 

Number  of  additions  to 
original  school  building 
unit  2 

Date  of  latest  addition  ..         1922 

Date  of  original  unit   .  .  .         1878 

Cases  of  truancy  per  1,000 
enrolled,  1940-41°  ....         72.2 

Index  of  educational  need"         Fair 

Number  of  vacant  rooms, 

n/i/4id    6 

Percentage  of  classrooms 
in  basement  or  on 
ground  floord   22 . 6% 

Percentage  of  classrooms 

above  second  fioord    .  .  o 

Total  population,  1940    .        13,936 

Per   cent   of   population 

change,  1930-40   +3-9% 

Probable  future  popula- 
tion change   Decrease 

Estimated  percentage  of 
1940  population 
which  is: 

Native  white  78 . 9% 

Foreign-born  white  ...         20 .  o 

Negro   1.1 

Other  races   0.0 

5-14  years  of  age   ....         16.3 


4 
1925 


72.2 
Poor 


1,279 


3 
1923 


99.9 
Fair 


18.5% 


i,34i 


2 
1914 
1903 

54-2 
Poor 


17.1% 


0 

25  -9% 

24-4% 

7,252 

io,745 

7,849 

-10.7% 

-22.7% 

-30.6% 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

67.1% 

78.0% 

58.6% 

30.2 

21 .9 

33-6 

2.7 

0. 1 

6.2 

0.0 

0.0 

1.6 

16.6 

17.7 

14.6 

s  Categories:  highly  superior,  superior,  good,  fair,  poor,  inferior.    On  the  Index  of  Educational  Need 
tively  less. 

b  From  principals'  estimates,  except  for  special  schools. 
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7 

Facts  Concerning  Buildings  and  Population 


South 
Street 

Oliver 

Street 

Alyea 
Street 

Girls' 
Trade 

East  Side 
C.  &T. 

East  Side 
Annex 

Total  for 
Ironbound 
Section 

K-6 
Inferior 

K-8 
Poor 

Binet 
Inferior 

Special 
Inferior 

9-12 
Fair 

9th 
Inferior 

Inferior 

Inferior 

Poor 

Inferior 

Poor 

Poor 

600 

1,375 

120 

300 

1,500 

35° 

9,970 

555 

1,227 

in 

293 

2,105 

307 

9,253 

1, 182 


94 


248 


2,010 


290 


8,574 


1900 


3 
1922 


1904 


I 

2 

1890 

I926 

1872 

I9IO 

1855 


54-2 
Poor 


54-2 
Fair 


7-9% 


44-4% 

55-3% 

5,850 

13,794 

-25.7% 

-4-1% 

Decrease 

Decrease 

653% 

66.4% 

16.4 

23.1 

17.6 

10. 1 

0.7 

0.4 

19.  2 

16.2 

(above)  a  rating  of  "inferior"  indicates  relatively  greater  need;  a  rating  of  "highly  superior,"  rela- 
0  By  attendance  districts. 
d  Original  data  supplied  by  the  principals. 
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detailed  recommendations  included  in  a  more  comprehensive  report 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

THE  IRONBOUND  SECTION 

This  section  includes  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Broad  Street,  on  the  north  by  Fulton  Street  and  the  Passaic 
River,  and  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Table 
7  (pp.  124-125)  lists  all  the  schools  of  this  section. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERNING  SCHOOLS 
IN  THE  IRONBOUND  SECTION 

Hawkins  Street  School.  Retain  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  school 
plant.  Coordinate  with  large-scale  housing  project  in  the  neighborhood. 
Rebuild  old  section  and  add  to  site. 

Wilson  Avenue  School.  Combine  the  Alyea  Street  School  with  the 
Wilson  Avenue.  Retain  as  a  permanent  unit.  Relocate  auditorium  and 
replan  old  section. 

Ann  Street  School.  Remove  non-fire-resistive  section  as  soon  as  en- 
rollment pressure  is  reduced.  Retain  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  school 
plant. 

Lafayette  Street  School.  Retain  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  school 
plant.  Remodel  library,  home  economics  rooms,  heating  system,  light- 
ing system,  and  sanitary  facilities. 

South  Street  School.  Abandon  this  school  at  an  early  date  and  unite 
the  enrollment  with  that  of  the  Oliver  Street  School. 

Oliver  Street  School.  Develop  as  a  community-centered  school.  Ex- 
tend play  area. 

Girls'  Trade  School.  Rehouse  this  trade  school  in  a  well-chosen  center 
and  in  a  modern  building  equipped  to  provide  trade  school  work  for  at 
least  three  times  the  number  of  girls  cared  for  here. 

The  special  schools  of  the  Ironbound  section  should  be  integrated 
with  other  schools.  The  total  capacity  in  the  Hawkins  Street,  Wilson 
Avenue,  Ann  Street,  Lafayette  Street,  and  Oliver  Street  schools  is  7,100 
pupils.  If  and  as  the  K-6-4-4  plan  is  adopted  and  put  into  effect,  there 
will  be  approximately  5,300  children  in  this  section  attending  grades 
K-i-6.  This  total  probably  will  decrease  unless  new  family  housing 
facilities  are  added  in  considerable  numbers. 

With  the  elimination  of  the  South  Street  School  and  certain  old 
units  in  the  other  elementary  school  buildings,  the  five  schools — Haw- 
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kins  Street,  Wilson  Avenue,  Ann  Street,  Lafayette  Street,  and  Oliver 
Street— will  adequately  care  for  the  elementary  children.  If  the  old 
units  of  these  buildings  are  still  maintained,  one  elementary  school  of 
considerable  size  can  be  set  aside  for  other  purposes.  The  Ann  Street 
School  is  the  most  strategically  located.  This  building  will  also  be 
further  relieved  of  elementary  school  load  when  the  Dayton  Street 
School  is  erected. 

East  Side  High  School.  The  2,100  children  enrolled  here  need  many 
better  facilities.  They  need  play  areas,  a  better  assembly  hall,  more 
shops,  and  a  full-sized  gymnasium. 

The  East  Side  High  School  must  be  relieved  of  part  of  its  burden. 
This  relief  can  come  in  either  of  two  ways.  As  the  K-6-4-4  plan  is 
adopted,  a  new  school  might  be  planned  in  a  strategic  part  of  the 
Ironbound  section  which  would  care  for  all  youth  in  the  upper  years 
of  the  K-6-4-4  program.  It  would  provide  all  types  of  courses  for  all 
kinds  of  children,  as  outlined  in  the  discussion  elsewhere  in  this  report 
covering  the  curriculum  of  such  a  school.  This  would  free  the  present 
East  Side  School  to  serve  the  intermediate  or  middle  school,  namely, 
the  middle  four  years  of  the  K-6-4-4  program.  This  plan  would 
eliminate  any  further  need  for  the  East  Side  Annex. 

East  Side  Annex.  This  school  should  be  abandoned  as  better  pro- 
visions can  be  made  for  high  school  children  elsewhere. 

A  second  plan  which  ought  to  be  considered  would  be  the  retention 
of  the  present  East  Side  High  School  as  the  center  for  the  upper  four 
years  of  the  K-6-4-4  plan  and  provision  in  the  Ann  Street  School  for 
the  middle  or  intermediate  school.  This  would  also  provide  for  the 
elimination  of  the  East  Side  Annex.  This  latter  plan  is  less  satisfactory 
than  the  first.  The  first  plan  looks  toward  complete  rehabilitation  of 
the  Ironbound  section  and  the  provision  of  educational  facilities  in 
keeping  with  what  will  be  offered  elsewhere  in  the  city. 

THE  WEEQUAHIC  SECTION 

The  Weequahic  section  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Clinton  Ave- 
nue, on  the  east  by  Broad  Street,  on  the  south  by  Hillside  and  the 
city  of  Elizabeth,  and  on  the  west  by  Irvington.  The  schools  of  this 
area  are  the  Miller  Street,  Bergen  Street,  Peshine  Avenue,  Maple  Ave- 
nue, Chancellor  Avenue,  Bragaw  Avenue,  Hawthorne  Avenue,  proposed 
Dayton  Street,  and  the  South  Side  and  Weequahic  High  Schools.  The 
facts  concerning  these  schools  are  shown  in  Table  8  following. 
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School  Buildings  of  the  Weequahic  Section  oj  Newark — 


Table 


Miller 

Bergen 

Peshine 

Maple 

School  Data 

Street 

Street 

Avenue 

Avenue 

Grades  housed  

K-8 

Fair 

K-8 
Poor 

K-8 
Fair 

K-8 

School  building  ratinga  . . 

Superior 

Playground  rating*  

Inferior 

Poor 

Poor 

Fair 

Building  capacity'3   

i,340 

1,500 

1,300 

1,200 

Live  enrollment,  n/1/41 

■  i,34o 

i,449 

1,  242 

1,213 

Average  daily  attendance, 

1940-41    

1,265 

i,3n 

1 ,  142 

1, 105 

Number  of  additions  to 

original  school  building 

unit  

3 

2 

1 

0 

Date  of  latest  addition   .  . 

1013 

1908 

1921 

Date  of  original  unit   .  .  . 

1880 

1900 

1911 

1926 

Cases  of  truancy  per  1,000 

enrolled,  iQ4o-4ic  .... 

201 .2 

13-8 

13-8 

13-8 

Index  of  educational  needa 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Superior 

Number  of  vacant  rooms, 

n/i/4ie 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Percentage  of  classrooms 

in  basement  or  on 

ground  floor6  

7-4% 

0 

3-3% 

0 

Percentage  of  classrooms 

above  second  floore  .  . . 

59-3% 

5-3% 

36.7% 

40.0% 

Total  population,  1940  . . 

19,613 

8,836 

13,707 

12,989 

Per   cent   of   population 

change,  1930-40   

+  12% 

+  2.2% 

+0.9% 

+6.4% 

Probable   future  popula- 

tion change  

Increase 

Increase 

Tncrease 

Increase 

Estimated  percentage  of 

1940  population 

which  is: 

Native  white  

70.1% 

74-8% 

69.9% 

73-7% 

Foreign-born  white  . . . 

22.  2 

24-3 

28.7 

25.8 

Negro   

7.6 

0.8 

i-4 

0.5 

Other  races   

0.  r 

0. 1 

0 

0 

5-14  years  of  age   .... 

11. 7 

15-4 

131 

u-5 

»  Categories:  highly  superior,  superior,  good,  fair,  poor,  inferior.   On  the  Index  of  Educational  Need 
tively  less. 

•>  From  principals'  estimates,  except  for  special  schools. 
«  By  attendance  districts. 
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Facts  Concerning  Buildings  and  Population 


Chancellor 
Avenue 

Bragaw 
Avenue 

Hawthorne 
Avenue 

South  Side 
High  School 

Weequahic 
High  School 

Total  for 

Weequahic 

Section 

K-8  +  H.S. 
Superior 
Superior 

I,  IOO 

i,°ood 

K-8 
Superior 
Poor 
1,250 
1,242 

K-5  +  9 

Fair 

Poor 

1,050 

959 

9-12 
Fair 
Poor 

I,  IOO 

2,022 

9-12 
Superior 
Fair 
1,500 
2,  203 

11,340 
12,769 

708 


1,131 


1,976 


1,976 


1 1 , 600 


I930 

63 -5 
Superior 


1928 

63  5 
Superior 


3 
1914 

1897 

26.2 
Good 


1913 


1932 


3-6% 


17- 2% 


50.0% 

0 

5,707 

7,767 

+  i5-6% 

-3-9% 

Increase 

Little 

71-2% 

7i.i% 

28.5 

28.4 

03 

0.4 

0 

0. 1 

17.2 

14-5 

6.7% 
26.7% 

8,696 

-0.1% 

Little 


68.3% 
311 

0.6 

0.0 
12.9 


(above)  a  rating  of  "inferior"  indicates  relatively  greater  need;  a  rating  of  "highly  superior,"  rela- 
d  Includes  295  in  Americanization  classes. 
e  Original  data  supplied  by  the  principals. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERNING  SCHOOLS 
IN  THE  WEEQUAHIC  SECTION 

Miller  Street  School.  Retain  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  school 
plant.   Improve  site  and  interior,  especially  of  the  old  sections. 

Bergen  Street  School.  Provide  more  playground  space.  Plan  an 
auditorium  on  the  ground  floor.  Improve  toilets,  fountains,  and  arti- 
ficial lighting.    Provide  an  adequate  gymnasium. 

Peshine  Avenue  School.  Maintain  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  school 
plant.   Provide  more  playground  when  possible. 

Maple  Avenue  School.  Retain  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  school 
plant.    Provide  more  playground  when  possible. 

Chancellor  Avenue  School.  Plan  future  schools  with  less  waste  in 
basement  cubature.  This  school  rates  as  one  of  the  best  buildings  in 
the  school  system  although  the  original  construction  has  not  weathered 
very  well. 

Bragaw  Avenue  School.  Provide  more  playground  and  retain  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  school  plant. 

Hawthorne  Avenue  School.  Retain  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  school 
plant.   Extend  playground  and  improve  interior,  especially  toilets. 

Dayton  Street  School.  East  of  Weequahic  Park,  on  the  land  lying 
between  Dayton  Street  and  Frelinghuysen  Avenue,  stands  the  Seth 
Boyden  large-scale  housing  development.  This  provides  for  530  fam- 
ilies. The  Board  of  Education  has  had  under  consideration  the  plan- 
ning of  a  school  south  of  the  apartments  on  Dayton  Street.  A  school  is 
needed  here.  The  site  chosen  for  the  school,  however,  is  inadequate 
in  size  and  may,  because  of  its  former  use  as  a  swimming  pool,  in- 
volve an  abnormal  foundation  cost.  The  Board  of  Education  has  here 
the  opportunity  of  setting  the  standard  for  a  community  school  to 
serve  a  large-scale  housing  project  and  adjoining  property.  This  part 
of  the  city  is  cut  off  by  parks,  railways,  and  highways  from  the  rest 
of  the  city.  It  stands  practically  as  a  community  by  itself. 

A  large  site  should  be  selected,  even  though  it  may  involve  the 
closing  of  streets.  The  building  planning  should  be  done  in  terms  of 
what  would  be  considered  appropriate  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
Halfway  measures  in  the  planning  will  not  sufficiently  promote  the 
interests  of  the  future  city  of  Newark.  The  building  proposed  upon 
this  site  by  the  educational  authorities  incorporates  many  new  features 
lacking  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  but  which  are  con- 
sidered essential  in  the  promotion  of  modern  educational  programs. 
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Because  of  estimates  of  high  costs,  the  plans  have  been  considerably 
revamped  and  it  appears  at  this  writing  as  though  the  Board  were 
going  to  proceed  with  the  traditional  type  of  elementary  school.  This 
will  be  unfortunate.  Opportunity  now  exists  to  set  the  pattern  for 
future  planning,  and  the  Board  and  its  officers  should  find  it  possible 
to  go  forward  in  terms  of  the  standards  which  are  most  favorable  to 
the  future  educational  program  of  the  city.  The  original  development 
of  this  building  was  the  result  of  cooperative  planning  by  educational 
workers  throughout  the  school  system.  The  gains  coming  from  such 
cooperation  should  be  incorporated  in  at  least  one  building  in  the  city. 
Most  of  the  school  buildings  of  the  city  were  not  given  enough  educa- 
tional planning  before  they  reached  the  working  drawing  stage. 

South  Side  High  School.  This  school  needs  play  areas,  better  gym- 
nasiums, modern  toilet  fixtures,  replacement  of  corridor  floors,  and 
improvement  in  the  artificial  lighting. 

Weequahic  High  School.  Retain  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  school 
plant.  Unfortunately,  the  educators  who  were  to  use  this  building 
played  too  small  a  part  in  its  planning.  Definite  changes  are  needed 
in  gymnasium  arrangements,  in  the  office  provisions,  and  in  the  acous- 
tical treatment  of  the  cafeteria  and  Room  117. 

The  Weequahic  section  is  the  most  favored  section  in  the  city  with 
respect  to  good  schoolhouse  facilities.  It  witnessed  a  rapid  increase  in 
population  during  the  1920-30  decade  and  promises  slight  additional 
growth  during  the  next  decade. 

The  elementary  classrooms  of  this  region  will  take  care  of  ap- 
proximately 8,750  children  in  this  neighborhood,  while  in  the  district 
exclusive  of  the  Dayton  Street  area  there  are  now  8,544  children. 

Using  the  Hawthorne  Avenue  School  as  a  ninth  grade  annex  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  present  Chancellor  Avenue  School  should  be  used 
to  house  these  ninth-graders.  This  would  also  provide  some  relief  for 
the  other  excessive  enrollments  in  the  Weequahic  High  School.  Some 
elementary  children,  preferably  of  the  kindergarten  and  early  grades, 
will  be  retained  in  the  Chancellor  Avenue  center,  but  the  Hawthorne 
Avenue  School  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  children  of  the  ele- 
mentary school.  A  redistricting  of  the  elementary  districts  of  the  area 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  these  adjustments. 

Ultimately  the  South  Side  High  School  and  the  Weequahic  High 
School  will  be  intermediate  schools  of  the  K-6-4-4  program,  according 
to  the  plan  proposed  by  this  survey  report. 
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THE  WOODLAND  SECTION 

This  district  is  roughly  described  as  lying  between  Clinton  Avenue 
and  Springfield  Avenue.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Broad  Street 
and  on  the  west  by  the  City's  boundaries.  There  are  eight  elementary 
schools,  the  Arts  High  School,  Cleveland  Junior  High  School,  Mont- 
gomery Pre-Vocational  School,  and  the  Woodland  Avenue  Special 
School  in  this  district.  Table  9  (pp.  134-135)  gives  certain  data  con- 
cerning these  schools. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERNING  SCHOOLS 
IN  THE  WOODLAND  SECTION 

Coe's  Place  School.  Retain  for  a  short  period  and  then  abandon 
for  school  purposes. 

Morton  Street  School.  Develop  as  a  community  center.  Extend  play 
areas  when  possible.   Maintain  at  a  high  level  of  efficiency. 

Monmouth  Street  School.  This  is  rated  as  one  of  the  poorest  schools 
in  Newark.  Its  future  is  associated  with  the  action  taken  with  respect 
to  the  Charlton  Street  and  the  Eighteenth  Avenue  Schools.  Superior 
facilities  should  be  provided  the  children  attending  this  school. 

Charlton  Street  School.  Like  many  other  Newark  school  buildings, 
the  Charlton  Street  is  a  composite  of  several  periods  of  building.  The 
older  structure  is  not  fire-resistive  and  the  toilets  are  at  inconvenient 
distances  for  most  of  the  pupils.  Since  the  site  is  inadequate,  a  play- 
ground should  be  acquired  at  the  rear  of  the  school  even  though  it  is 
expensive  to  do  so.  The  general  replacement  of  obsolete  equipment 
with  modern  equipment  and  the  painting  of  the  rooms  are  desirable. 
The  shops  should  be  removed  to  the  first  floor  which  should  be  prop- 
erly equipped  for  many  activities.  Home  economics  equipment  should 
be  modernized,  and  adequate  space  should  be  devoted  to  this  phase 
of  the  school  program.  Certainly  the  children  who  attend  this  school 
and  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  should  have  showers  provided.  The 
school  will  continue  in  use  over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  develop  it  as  an  attractive  community  center. 

Eighteenth  Avenue  School.  Associate  the  near-by  swimming  pool 
and  bathhouses  with  the  Eighteenth  Avenue  School  administration. 
Plan  additions  to  the  school  site.  Develop  this  school  as  an  outstanding 
community  center. 

Waverly  Avenue  School.  A  poorly  planned  unit  of  the  school  system. 
Abandon  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 
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Avon  Avenue  School.  This  school  will  continue  for  a  long  period 
as  a  unit  of  the  school  plant.  Level  off  the  boys'  playground.  Plan 
an  auditorium  on  the  ground  floor.  Provide  showers  for  the  gymnasium. 
Either  eliminate  dirty  ventilating  fixtures  or  maintain  them  at  a  high 
standard. 

Madison  School.  Retain  as  a  part  of  the  school  plant.  As  in  many 
other  schools,  there  are  many  adjustments  to  be  made  in  this  building. 
The  gymnasium  located  in  the  basement  has  a  low  ceiling  with  lockers 
and  supporting  columns  interfering  with  activities.  The  gymnasium  on 
the  top  floor  lacks  showers  and  storerooms.  The  playground  needs  to 
be  enlarged  and  devoted  to  children's  use  far  beyond  the  regular  school 
hours.  The  intercommunication  system  between  rooms  should  be  im- 
proved. The  exits  from  the  auditorium  should  be  safeguarded  at  all 
times,  and  special  instructional  rooms  should  be  removed  from  the 
basement  as  soon  as  conditions  permit.  The  system  of  toilets  should 
be  improved,  and  a  new  lighting  system  should  be  installed.  The  school 
also  needs  a  cafeteria,  better  provision  for  kindergarten,  a  gymnasium 
on  the  ground  level,  and  a  better  library  unit.  In  other  words,  here  are 
many  problems  which  must  be  cared  for  gradually  in  the  replacement 
programs  that  are  developed  in  the  next  few  years. 

Woodland  Avenue  School.  It  is  questionable  whether  this  school 
building  should  be  continued  as  a  part  of  the  school  plant.  It  seems  to 
have  served  a  well-defined  purpose  in  the  past,  but  one  which  is  not  as 
clearly  defined  today.  Many  of  these  youths  can  be  cared  for  at  less 
ccst  in  a  well-organized  part  of  the  K-6-4-4  program.  The  estimated 
present  cost  is  $400  per  pupil  in  this  school.  It  is  recommended  that 
this  school  service  be  studied  carefully  and  that  action  be  taken  in  terms 
of  such  an  analysis. 

Montgomery  Pre-Vocational  School.  The  ultimate  place  of  this  type 
of  school  in  the  Newark  school  system  should  be  carefully  analyzed. 
The  school  has  served  a  definite  purpose  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
other  youths  who  need  the  kind  of  experience  which  this  school  has 
afforded.  The  building  was  built  in  1910  and  is  in  fairly  good  condition. 
It  is  in  an  area  of  the  city  where  a  maximum  of  attention  should  be 
given  to  youth.  The  use  of  this  school  is  directly  associated  with  the 
development  of  the  other  schools  in  this  neighborhood  and  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  recommendations  on  vocational  education  are 
carried  out.  It  should  continue  as  a  prevocational  school  until  its  place 
in  the  K-6-4-4  program  can  be  fully  determined. 
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Table 

School  Buildings  of  the  Woodland  Section  of  Newark — 


School  Data 


Coe's  Morton  Monmouth  Charlton  Eighteenth 

Place  Street  Street  Street  Avenue 


Grades  housed 


K-4 


School  building  ratinga  . . 

Playground  ratinga  

Building  capacityb   

Live  enrollment,  n/1/41 
Average  daily  attendance, 

1940-41    

Number  of  additions  to 

original  school  building 

unit  

Date  of  latest  addition  .  . 
Date  of  original  unit  .  .  . 
Cases  of  truancy  per  1,000 

enrolled,  1940-41°  .... 
Index  of  educational  needa 
Number  of  vacant  rooms, 

n/i/4id    

Percentage  of  classrooms 

in  basement  or  on 

ground  floord   

Percentage  of  classrooms 

above  second  floord  .  . 
Total  population,  1940  . . 
Per    cent    of    population 

change,  1930-40  

Probable  future  popula- 
tion change   

Estimated  percentage  of 
1940  population 
which  is: 

Native  white  

Foreign-born  white  . . . 

Negro   

Other  races   

5-14  years  of  age   .... 


183 


50.0% 


K-8 


K-8 


K-8 


1 ,060 


786 


1,254 


23  -7% 


7-7% 


24% 


K-6 


Poor 

Poor 

Inferior 

Poor 

Fair 

Inferior 

Inferior 

Inferior 

Good 

Poor 

250 

i,45o 

840 

1,600 

1,250 

193 

1,207 

840 

1,419 

i,o37 

9Si 


0 
1902 

5 
1909 

1851 

1 
1896 
1886 

3 
1921 

1895 

3 
1923 

1871 

256.7 

Fair 

256.7 
Poor 

212.5 
Fair 

212.5 
Inferior 

143- 1 
Fair 

10.3% 


0 

23-7% 

308% 

3i.7% 

30.8% 

6,178 

6,027 

7,i34 

10,520 

10,352 

+7.8% 

-17.3% 

+95% 

+  7-4% 

-79% 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Little 

Decrease 

52.3% 

35  1% 

20.3% 

25 .2% 

37-9% 

15.8 

16.0 

8.7 

11 . 2 

17.9 

31-7 

48.9 

70.9 

63 -4 

44  1 

0.  2 

0.0 

0. 1 

0.  2 

0. 1 

8.6 

15.8 

13.6 

17.0 

17.7 

a  Categories:  highly  superior,  superior,  good,  fair,  poor,  inferior.   On  the  Index  of  Educational  Need 
tively  less. 

b  From  principals'  estimates,  except  for  special  schools. 
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Facts  Concerning  Buildings  and  Population 


Waverly 

Avenue 

Avon 
Avenue 

Madison 

Woodland 
Avenue 

Mont- 
gomery 
Pre- 
Vocational 

Cleveland 
Junior 
High 
School 

Arts 
High 
School 

Total  for 

Woodland 

Section 

K-6 

K-8 

K-9 

Un- 
graded 

Pre-vo- 
cational 

7-9 

9-12 

Inferior 

Fair 

Poor 

Good 

Good 

Poor 

Poor 

Fair 

Poor 

Inferior 

700 

1,125 

1, 100 

80 

375 

1,050 

1 ,000 

10,820 

626 

1,207 

i,398 

78 

366 

1,199 

1 ,  212 

10,782 

558 

1,075 

i,3i4 

52 

290 

1,086 

1,022 

9,631 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1900 

1925 

1926 

1891 

1905 

1904 

1910 

1910 

1912 

i93r 

14. 1 

26.  2 

26.  2 

Fair 

Fair 

Good 

11.1%      32.3%      37.5% 

000 

7,811         7,486        9,731 

-8.5%        -27.3%       -7-5% 
Decrease       Decrease        Little 


71 .3% 

70.4% 

743% 

22.4 

20.9 

25.4 

6.3 

8.6 

0.3 

0.0 

0. 1 

0.0 

151 

13.6 

12.2 

(above)  a  rating  of  "inferior"  indicates  relatively  greater  need;  a  rating  of  "highly  superior,"  rela- 
0  By  attendance  districts. 
d  Original  data  supplied  by  the  principals. 
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Cleveland  Junior  High  School.  This  school  should  become  an  inter- 
mediate school  in  the  K-6-4-4  program.  It  was  built  in  191 2.  The 
extensive  use  of  terra  cotta  in  materials  of  the  exterior  may  have  added 
to  the  appearance  of  the  building  but  has  been  an  experiment  in  main- 
tenance cost  which  the  Building  Department  does  not  wish  to  duplicate. 
The  school  needs  badly  a  parents'  and  community  conference  room, 
extension  of  shops  for  work-learning  experiences,  cafeteria,  informal 
library,  girls'  gymnasium,  and  a  music  practice  room.  These  facilities 
should  be  incorporated  as  early  as  possible  in  the  building  program. 
More  land  is  needed,  and  better  finishing  should  be  given  to  the  play- 
ground. Every  effort  should  be  made  to  continue  the  development  of 
this  school  as  a  high-grade  community  center. 

Arts  High  School.  When  the  Arts  High  School  was  originally  built 
it  should  have  been  given  a  setting  to  fit  the  kind  of  educational  pro- 
gram which  was  to  be  pursued  within  its  walls.  There  are  two  schools 
housed  in  this  building,  the  Arts  School  and  the  High  School.  Originally 
conceived  as  a  center  for  the  arts,  the  building  now  serves  a  larger 
proportion  of  high  school  students  than  special  arts  pupils.  However, 
in  any  future  use  of  this  building  nothing  should  be  done  which  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  first  purpose  for  which  the  building  was  designed. 

As  the  K-6-4-4  program  goes  forward,  this  building  can  serve  as  an 
intermediate  school.  It  has  not  the  facilities  which  would  make  it  a 
desirable  upper  school.  As  an  intermediate  school,  and  as  a  high  school 
of  the  present  type,  it  needs  gymnasium  facilities  for  boys  and  girls, 
showers  and  locker  rooms,  a  cafeteria  to  take  care  of  at  least  one-third 
of  the  school  enrollment,  extended  health  service  rooms,  and  additional 
home  lockers.  Acoustical  treatment  of  corridors  would  greatly  reduce 
the  noise  within  this  building. 

More  land  is  needed  for  the  proposed  additions  as  well  as  for  the 
play  field.  A  farm  center  would  make  a  fine  asset  for  this  school.  It 
would  provide  much  needed  work  experience  and  would  offer  opportu- 
nity for  expansion  of  the  curriculum.  Such  expansion,  even  in  the 
intermediate  school,  should  include  extensive  work  associated  with 
aviation. 

The  elementary  building  capacity  of  what  has  been  called  the  Wood- 
land section,  as  reported  by  the  principals  of  the  schools,  is  8,315.  The 
live  enrollment  as  of  November  1,  1941  in  the  elementary  school  build- 
ings is  7,927.  There  are  four  schools  in  this  section,  Waverly  Avenue, 
Monmouth  Street,  Woodland  Avenue,  and  Coe's  Place,  abandonment 
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of  which  is  recommended.  Such  abandonment  might  occur  within  the 
next  three-  to  five-year  period. 

The  splendid  beginning  in  planning  made  by  the  educational  authori- 
ties in  the  proposed  Belmont  Avenue  School  should  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  further  extensive  planning  for  youth  in  this  densely  populated  area 
of  the  city. 

Although  in  this  report  the  school  building  problems  have  been 
treated  by  sections  of  the  city,  it  is  nevertheless  recognized  that  there 
will  be  overlapping  problems  among  districts.  For  instance,  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  Woodland  district  are  intimately 
associated  with  whatever  solutions  are  secured  for  the  problems  in  the 
Downtown  section. 

THE  DOWNTOWN  SECTION 

The  Downtown  section  has  been  defined  for  the  purpose  of  this 
report  as  the  area  lying  east  of  Bergen  Street  and  Branch  Brook  Park, 
with  a  northern  boundary  of  Bloomfield  Avenue  and  a  southern 
boundary  of  Springfield  Avenue  and  Market  Street  down  to  Broad 
Street.  In  this  area  are  found  nine  elementary  schools,  three  special 
schools,  and  two  high  schools.  Four  of  the  elementary  schools  have 
a  K-8  organization,  namely,  the  Newton  Street,  Central  Avenue, 
McKinley-Seventh  Avenue,  and  Franklin.  One  elementary  school,  the 
Warren  Street,  has  a  K-6  organization;  the  Robert  Treat  and  Webster 
Street  Schools  have  a  K-9  organization;  the  Burnet  Street  School  has 
a  K-6  plus  a  10  organization;  and  the  McKinley-Eighth  Avenue  has 
grades  8  and  9.  The  Barringer  High  and  Central  Commercial  and 
Technical  Schools  have  grades  9  to  12  inclusive. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  combination  of  organizations  for  one  section 
of  the  city.  It  is  evidence  that  the  enrollments  in  this  area  have  been 
going  through  a  rapid  and  serious  change.  All  indications  point  toward 
a  further  decrease  in  population  in  this  district.  The  total  population 
of  this  district  has  decreased  by  20,000  in  twenty  years.  Its  total 
population  in  1950  is  estimated  at  about  73,000,  which  represents  a 
further  decrease  of  6,000  during  the  next  decade.  Substantial  rehousing 
developments  may  keep  the  population  at  the  same  level  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, but  it  is  clear  that  the  population  of  99,000  in  1920  was  exces- 
sive for  this  area.  The  James  M.  Baxter  Housing  Development  on 
Nesbitt  and  Orange  Streets  is  a  good  beginning  for  the  rehousing  of 
many  parts  of  this  area. 
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Table 
School  Buildings  of  Ihe  Downtown  Section  of  Newark — 


School  Data 

Webster 
Street 

Franklin 

Kinley- 

7th 
Avenue 

Kinley- 

8th 
Avenue 

Burnet 
Street 

Warren 
Street 

Grades  housed  .... 

K-9 

Good 
Fair 

1 ,400 
1,215 

K-8 

Inferior 
Inferior 

i,35° 
i,357 

K-8 

Inferior 

Inferior 

1,35° 

1,239 

8-9 

Fair 
Inferior 

55o 
5i4 

K-6  +  10 

Fair 
Good 
1,060 
1,022 

K-6 

School  building  rating11  . . 

Playground  rating*  

Building  capacity'1   

Live  enrollment,  11/1/41 

Poor 
Poor 

725 
577 

Average  daily  attendance, 
1940-41    

Number  of  additions  to 
original  school  building 
unit  

Date  of  latest  addition   .  . 

Date  of  original  unit  .... 

Cases  of  truancy  per  1 ,000 
enrolled,  1940-41°  .... 

Index  of  educational  needa 

Number  of  vacant  rooms, 

n/i/4iH    

Percentage  of  classrooms 
in  basement  or  on 
ground  floor'1    

Percentage  of  classrooms 
above  second  floord    .  . 

Total  population,  1940  .. 

Per  cent  of  population 
change,  1930-40   

Probable  future  popula- 
tion change   

Estimated  percentage  of 
1940  population 
which  is: 

Native  white  

Foreign-born  white  . .  . 

Negro   

Other  races   

5-14  years  of  age   .... 


1,171 


1,300 


1 ,084 


440 


834 


5-i%  5-3% 


33  3% 
6,189 


18.4% 
11,628 


8.4% 

314% 
7,477 


+6.6%        -5.7%        -6.4% 

Slight       Decrease     Decrease 
Decrease 


45-8% 
9,158 

-3-7% 
Decrease 


72.1% 
21.3 

65 

o.  1 

14.9 


6% 

7 
7 


68.0% 
25.8 

6.r 

o.  1 
22.2 


73 


5% 


58i 


I 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1923 

1922 

1910 

1921 

1914 

1908 

1911 

1889 

1899 

1915 

1868 

1892 

[I8.8 

48.8 

118. 1 

553- 1 

76.5 

Fair 

Fair 

Poor 

Fair 

Fair 

54 .0% 
17  4 
28.6 
0.0 
18.0 


■  Categories:  highly  superior,  superior,  good,  fair,  poor,  inferior.   On  the  Index  of  Educational  Need 
tively  less. 

b  From  principals'  estimates,  except  for  special  schools. 
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Facts  Concerning  Buildings  and  Population 


Total 

Robert 

Newton 

Central 

State 

Bruce 

Wickliffe 

Central 

Barringer 

for 

Treat 

Street 

Avenue 

Street 

Street 

Street 

C.  &T. 

High 
School 

Down- 
town 
Section 

K-9 

K-8 

K-8 

Binet 

K  and 
Deaf 

Binet 

9-12 

9-12 

Poor 

Fair 

Poor 

Inferior 

Fair 

Poor 

Inferior 

Fair 

Poor 

Inferior 

Inferior 

Fair 

i,72S 

1,360 

1 ,  100 

160 

200 

100 

1,600 

1,400 

14,080 

1,633 

1 ,428 

i,i45 

157 

170 

100 

2,235 

i,372 

14,164 

1,326 


927 


129 


131 


2,063 


1,332 


12,945 


4 
1915 


3773 
Fair 


4 
i9!3 

1871 

II5-9 
Poor 


1913 
1871 

76.5 
Poor 


1846 


1931 
1911 


1930 
1897 


o  5.6%        12.0% 

37-3%  36.1%  o 

10,232  10,018        9,717 

-2.4%  -5-6%  +33-6% 


De- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


46.5%  45o%  63.7% 

16.8  21.0  17.6 

36.6  340  18.6 

o.  r  0.0  0.1 

15. 1  16.5  16.8 


(above)  a  rating  of  "inferior"  indicates  relatively  greater  need;  a  rating  of  "highly  superior,"  rela- 
0  By  attendance  districts. 
d  Original  data  supplied  by  the  principals. 
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Table  10  preceding  gives  a  summary  of  conditions  characteristic  of 
the  schools  of  this  section. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERNING  SCHOOLS 
IN  THE  DOWNTOWN  SECTION 

State  Street  School.  Abandon  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Webster  Street  School.  Continue  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  school 
plant.  Attention  must  be  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  artificial 
lighting  and  toilet  systems  and  to  cafeteria  needs. 

Franklin  School.  As  building  funds  become  available,  the  old  sec- 
tions of  this  building  should  be  demolished.  The  cost  of  making  these 
sections  fireproof  would  be  excessive;  therefore,  new  construction  is 
recommended.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  this  school  as  a 
true  community  center.  Standards  for  large  units,  such  as  the  audi- 
torium and  gymnasium,  should  be  definitely  restudied  by  the  Building 
Department  before  any  more  spaces  of  this  type  are  added  to  the  school 
system. 

The  question  should  be  raised  as  to  why  an  auditorium  needs  to  be 
placed  on  a  second-floor  level  over  a  gymnasium  that  has  been  partially 
sunk  in  the  ground.  The  real  function  of  these  rooms  should  be  dis- 
covered and  the  planning  then  done  in  accordance  with  the  edu- 
cational function  and  not  merely  in  terms  of  a  fictitious  building 
economy. 

McKinley-Seventh  Avenue  and  McKinley -Eighth  Avenue  Schools. 
These  schools  represent  a  splendid  example  of  complete  failure  to  pro- 
vide for  a  continuing  school  building  program  coordinated  with  city 
planning.  The  old  building  cannot  be  satisfactorily  remodeled.  One 
entire  block  should  be  set  aside  for  the  children  of  these  schools,  and 
the  new  center  made  the  nucleus  for  future  additions.  A  center  should 
be  developed  to  include  all  the  social,  health,  recreational,  and  educa- 
tional facilities  needed  for  these  people  who  have  their  roots  largely  in 
other  national  cultures  and  who  desire  to  establish  themselves  as  good, 
understanding  American  citizens. 

Burnet  Street  School.  This  neighborhood  would  be  improved  by  the 
elimination  of  undesirable  housing,  the  extension  of  school  site,  the 
development  of  large-scale  housing  projects,  and  the  planning  of  the 
school  as  a  real  community  center. 

Warren  Street  School.  Within  a  ten-year  period  enrollment  decreases 
may  dictate  the  elimination  of  this  building. 
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Robert  Treat  School.  The  school  playground  should  be  extended. 
This  building  will  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  school  plant. 

Newton  Street  School.  Remove  the  oldest  section  of  the  building. 
Increase  size  of  school  property.  Restore  roof  playground  to  service. 
Continue  in  use,  with  other  changes,  over  a  period  of  years. 

Central  Avenue  School.  Located  on  a  busy  avenue  with  limited  play 
area,  this  combination  of  old  buildings  will  continue  in  use  for  a  period 
of  time  for  elementary  school  purposes.  Many  successful  efforts  have 
been  expended  in  making  the  interior  of  the  building  attractive.  A  con- 
tinuation of  this  program  should  be  encouraged.  More  play  space, 
provision  for  the  storage  of  play  equipment  and  for  the  office  of  the 
playground  director,  and  the  overhauling  of  floor  and  seats  in  the 
auditorium  are  some  desirable  immediate  changes. 

Bruce  Street  School.  Future  plans  should  include  the  development 
of  one  school  building  in  which  provision  is  made  for  all  of  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  in  the  city.  In  the  meanwhile,  this  school  should 
continue  to  serve  its  present  purpose. 

Wickliffe  Street  School.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  school  buildings 
being  used  as  a  part  of  the  Newark  school  system.  It  serves  a  limited 
Binet  group.  Its  future  place  in  the  school  system  depends  upon  the 
administrative  action  taken  with  respect  to  all  Binet  classes. 

Central  Commercial  and  Technical  School.  This  building  is  heavily 
overloaded.  It  has  many  needs,  such  as  a  play  field,  a  larger  cafeteria, 
better  gymnasiums,  conference  rooms,  better  distribution  of  toilets,  and 
better  provision  for  lockers.  Continue  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  school 
plant. 

Barringer  High  School.  Replan  the  old  part  of  this  building  and 
provide  adequate  auditorium,  library,  and  cafeteria.  Continue  this 
building  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  school  plant. 

The  present  capacity  of  the  elementary  schools  of  this  district,  not 
including  the  special  schools,  is  10,620.  The  total  enrollment  housed  in 
these  schools,  including  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades,  was  10,130  as  of 
November  r,  1941.  The  total  kindergarten  and  first  through  eighth 
grade  enrollment  was  approximately  8,500. 

It  is  recommended  that  certain  old  sections  of  the  Franklin  School, 
a  large  part  of  the  McKinley-Seventh  Avenue  School,  of  State  Street 
and  Bruce  Street  Schools,  and  probably  the  Wickliffe  Street  School  be 
abandoned.  The  continuing  decrease  in  population  will  make  further 
adjustments  possible.    The  Downtown  section  has  not  been  favored 
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with  modern  buildings  but  has  carried  on  largely  in  buildings  con- 
structed many  decades  ago. 

THE  FOREST  HILL  SECTION 

In  this  section  are  included  the  special  schools,  Branch  Brook  and 
Arlington  Avenue  Schools,  and  the  four  elementary  schools,  Summer 
Avenue,  Summer  Place,  Elliott  Street,  and  Ridge  Street.  The  section 
is  bounded  by  Branch  Brook  Park  on  the  west,  Bloomfield  Avenue  and 
Clark  Street  on  the  south,  and  by  city  boundaries  at  other  points.  The 
total  population  of  this  section  has  increased  slightly  during  the  decade 
but  promises  to  remain  about  static  through  the  next  decade.  Its  total 
population  may  reach  40,000. 

All  the  elementary  schools  in  this  section,  except  Summer  Place, 
house  kindergartens  through  the  eighth  grade.  Summer  Place  provides 
for  children  from  kindergarten  through  the  sixth  grade. 

Table  1 1  lists  all  the  schools  in  this  section  and  gives  pertinent  data 
about  each  one. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERNING  SCHOOLS 
IN  THE  FOREST  HILL  SECTION 

Summer  Avenue  School.  Continue  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  school 
plant.  Acquire  more  play  area. 

Summer  Place  School.  Abandon  this  school  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity. 

Elliott  Street  School.  Continue  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  school 
plant.   Increase  playground  when  possible. 

Ridge  Street  School.  Continue  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  school 
plant.   Extend  playground  when  possible. 

Branch  Brook  School.  Continue  in  use  for  the  physically-handi- 
capped until  one  central  school  building  for  all  such  pupils  is  planned. 
Remove  storage  from  basement  so  that  children  may  have  space  for 
play  courts. 

Arlington  Avenue  School.  This  school  should  continue  as  a  center 
for  the  physically-handicapped  until  all  these  children  are  brought 
together  at  one  point  in  a  new  structure. 

The  regular  elementary  school  buildings  in  this  section  have  a 
capacity  of  3,070  children,  as  reported  by  the  principals.  The  number 
of  children  now  attending  the  kindergarten  through  the  eighth  grade 
is  2,694.   It  is  recommended  that  the  Summer  Place  School  be  aban- 
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Table  ii 

School  Buildings  of  the  Forest  Hill  Section  of  Newark — 
Facts  Concerning  Buildings  and  Population 


School  Data 


Sum-  Sum- 

mer mer 

Avenue        Place 


Elliott 
Street 


Ridge 
Street 


Branch 
Brook 


Total 

Arling- 

for 

ton 

Forest 

Avenue 

Hill 

Section 

Grades  housed  K-8 

School  building  rating8  . .     Good 

Playground  rating8  Good 

Building  capacityb i ,  ooo 

Live  enrollment,  11/1/41        977 

Average  daily  attendance, 

1940-41    854 

Number  of  additions  to 
original  school  building 
unit  2 

Date  of  latest  addition  ..      1927 

Date  of  original  unit  .  .  .     1883 

Cases  of  truancy  per  1 ,000 

enrolled,  1940-41"  ....     22.8 

Index  of  educational  need8    Good 

Number  of  vacant  rooms, 
n/i/4id    o 

Percentage  of  classrooms 
in  basement  or  on 
ground  fioord   o 

Percentage  of  classrooms 
above  second  lioord    ..   41.7% 

Total  population,  1940   ..   12,049 

Per    cent    of    population 

change,  1930-40   +5-5% 

Probable  future  popula- 
tion change   Slight 

Increase 

Estimated  percentage  of 
1  940  population 
which  is: 

Native  white  82.0% 

Foreign-born  white   ...    16.9 

Negro   1.1 

Other  races   0.0 

5-14  years  of  age   ....     9.7 


K-6         K-8         K-8        Special     Special 


Inferior 

Fair 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Fair 

320 

1, 100 

650 

140 

70 

3,280 

266 

880 

57i 

122 

56 

2,872 

243 


1903 


787       456 


4 
1921 
1871 


1911 


22.8  22.8  51.5 

Good         Good      Superior 


o  6.7%           o 

o  33-3%           o 

6,308  7,663        5,387 

+  2.4%  +5-9%  -"-5% 

Slight  Slight       Little 

Increase  Increase 


76.5%  81.3%  85.3% 

12.4  18.2  13.7 
11 . 1            0.5  1.0 

0.0  0.0  0.0 

11. 5  13.7  12. 1 


1924 


45 


1924 


2,485 


a  Categories:  highly  superior,  superior,  good,  fair,  poor,  inferior.  On  the  Index  of  Educational  Need 
(above)  a  rating  of  "inferior"  indicates  relatively  greater  need;  a  rating  of  "highly  superior,"  rela- 
tively less. 

b  From  principals'  estimates,  except  for  special  schools. 

c  By  attendance  districts. 

d  Original  data  supplied  by  the  principals. 
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doned  at  an  early  date  and  that  the  other  schools  be  continued.  Effort 
should  be  made  to  increase  play  areas  and  to  improve  the  general 
interiors.  The  Branch  Brook  and  Arlington  Avenue  Schools  should 
be  continued  as  schools  for  the  handicapped. 

THE  BRANCH  BROOK  SECTION 

The  schools  in  this  section  are  the  Abington  Avenue,  First  Avenue, 
Garfield,  Roseville  Avenue,  Sussex  Avenue,  and  South  Eighth  Street. 
All  but  two  of  these  schools  serve  children  from  kindergarten  through 
the  eighth  grade.  The  First  Avenue  School  serves  kindergarten 
through  the  sixth  grade,  and  the  Roseville  Avenue  School  serves  kinder- 
garten through  the  seventh  grade.  Detailed  facts  concerning  these 
schools  are  shown  in  Table  12. 

This  section  is  bounded  by  Branch  Brook  Park  and  Bergen  Street 
on  the  east,  by  Fairmount  Cemetery  and  Twelfth  Avenue  on  the  south, 
and  by  the  city  line  on  the  north  and  west. 

The  total  elementary  school  enrollment  of  kindergarten  to  grade  8 
inclusive  is  5,527,  as  of  November  1,  1941,  and  the  total  capacity  of 
these  buildings  is  5,775.  The  average  daily  attendance  for  these  schools 
for  June,  1941,  was  5,049. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERNING  SCHOOLS 
IN  THE  BRANCH  BROOK  SECTION 

Abington  Avenue  School.  Continue  as  a  permanent  part  of  the 
school  plant.   Increase  playground.   Make  the  interior  more  livable. 

First  Avenue  School.  Continue  in  use  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Population  changes  in  this  neighborhood  may  make  the  utilization  of 
this  school  a  problem  for  the  administration. 

Garfield  School.  Continue  in  use  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

Roseville  Avenue  School.  The  abandonment  of  this  school  may  be 
possible  within  a  short  period  of  time. 

Sussex  Avenue  School.  The  building  will  continue  to  serve  over  a 
period  of  time.  It  needs  an  auditorium  and  a  gymnasium.  Attention 
should  also  be  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  toilet  system  and  to  the 
remodeling  of  the  heating  arrangements. 

South  Eighth  Street  School.  This  building  is  one  of  the  worst 
labyrinths  in  the  school  system.  It  is  recommended  that  changes  be 
made  soon  in  this  building  to  make  it  a  safe  structure  for  children. 
The  auditorium  on  the  fourth  floor  should  no  longer  be  used  as  such. 
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Table  12 

School  Buildings  of  the  Branch  Brook  Section  of  Newark — 
Facts  Concerning  Buildings  and  Population 


School  Data 


Abing- 
ton 

Avenue 


First 
Avenue 


Gar- 
field 


Rose- 

ville 

Avenue 


Sussex 
Avenue 


South 
Eighth 

Street 


Total 

for 
Branch 
Brook 
Section 


Grades  housed  

K-8 
Fair 

K-6 
Superior 

K-8 
Poor 

K-7 

Poor 

K-8 
Poor 

K-8 
Inferior 

School  building  ratinga  . . 

Playground  rating"  

Inferior 

Good 

Poor 

Inferior 

Poor 

Inferior 

Building  capacity6   

1,675 

700 

1,150 

400 

75o 

1 ,  100 

5,775 

Live  enrollment,  11/1/41 

1,667 

553 

1 ,048 

356 

754 

1,149 

5,527 

Average  daily  attendance, 

1940-41    

1,53° 

504 

983 

346 

666 

1 ,020 

5,049 

Number  of  additions  to 

original  school  building 

unit  

3 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Date  of  latest  addition  .  . 

1924 

1914 

1903 

1904 

1907 

Date  of  original  unit   .  .  . 

1900 

1928 

1894 

1884 

1900 

1873 

Cases  of  truancy  per  1,000 

enrolled,  1 940-4 1°  .... 

5i-5 

49.6 

49.6 

16.6 

16.6 

16.6 

Index  of  educational  needa 

Fair 

Superior 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Number  of  vacant  rooms, 

n/i/4id    

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

Percentage  of  classrooms 

in  basement  or  on 

ground  fir  or '    

15-6% 

0 

0 

9-i% 

143% 

6-7% 

Percentage  of  classrooms 

above  second  fioord    .  . 

15  -6% 

44-4% 

45-2% 

0 

0 

0 

Total  population,  1940  .. 

7,894 

6,  224 

12,778 

7,028 

5,384 

12,974 

Per   cent    of    population 

change,  1930-40   

-2.7% 

+  15-3% 

+  2.3% 

+  10.4% 

-9-2% 

-2.6% 

Probable  future  popula- 

tion change   

Slight 

Increase 

Slight 

Increase 

De- 

De- 

Increase 

Increase 

crease 

crease 

Estimated  percentage  of 

1940  population 

which  is: 

Native  white  

64.0% 

78.9% 

72.9% 

72.5% 

82.0% 

76.8% 

Foreign-born  white  . . . 

21-5 

19.7 

15-3 

12.9 

16.5 

17-4 

Negro   

14-5 

i-4 

1.8 

14-5 

i-5 

5-8 

Other  races  

0.0 

00 

0.0 

0. 1 

0.0 

0.0 

5-14  years  of  age   .... 

21-5 

14.8 

12  5 

n. 9 

14. 1 

14.6 

a  Categories:  highly  superior,  superior,  good,  fair,  poor,  inferior.  On  the  Index  of  Educational  Need 
(above)  a  rating  of  "inferior"  indicates  relatively  greater  need;  a  rating  of  "highly  superior,"  rela- 
tively less. 

b  From  principals'  estimates,  except  for  special  schools. 

c  By  attendance  districts. 

d  Original  data  supplied  by  the  principals. 
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The  toilets  should  be  improved.  The  best  solution  of  the  problems  of 
this  building  is  to  provide  a  new  building  for  the  old  unit  and  to  place 
the  auditorium  and  gymnasium  on  ground  level. 

The  total  population  of  the  Branch  Brook  area  was  48,185  in  1940. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  population  will  be  reduced  slightly  by  1950. 
As  population  changes  occur,  the  Roseville  Avenue  School  may  be 
eliminated. 

A  constructive  forward-looking  program  of  development  of  play- 
grounds and  of  improvement  of  general  conditions  should  be  followed 
in  connection  with  all  the  schools  in  this  district. 

THE  VAILSBURG  SECTION 

In  this  section  are  included  the  Camden  Street,  Fourteenth  Avenue, 
South  Tenth  Street,  Fifteenth  Avenue,  South  Seventeenth  Street,  Speed- 
way Avenue,  Alexander  Street,  Lincoln,  Boylan  Street  Open  Air,  and 
Ivy  Street  Schools,  and  the  West  Side  High  School.  The  boundaries 
of  this  section  are  Springfield  Avenue,  Bergen  Street,  Twelfth  Avenue, 
Twelfth  Street,  Central  Avenue,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  city  adjoin- 
ing East  Orange,  South  Orange,  Maplewood,  and  Irvington  town- 
ships. 

The  population  of  this  area  has  grown  during  the  past  two  decades 
from  38,397  to  57,663.  There  is  a  prospect  of  increase  which  has  been 
further  accentuated  by  the  placement  of  the  Joseph  B.  Bradley  Court, 
a  defense  housing  project,  on  North  Munn  and  Tremont  Avenues.  This 
housing  project,  like  some  of  the  others,  is  on  the  fringe  of  the  city. 

The  residential  saturation  of  this  area  is  87  per  cent.  This  is  a  very 
high  percentage  and  means  that  unless  apartment  housing  supplants 
residential  development,  there  will  not  be  any  great  increases  in  popu- 
lation. 

Table  13  following  gives  detailed  facts  concerning  the  schools  in 
this  area.  The  capacity  of  the  elementary  schools  is  9,315.  The  live 
enrollment  as  of  November  1,  1941  was  7,742.  In  other  words,  the 
principals  state  that  they  can  care  for  1,573  more  pupils  than  they  are 
now  doing  in  the  elementary  school  buildings. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERNING  SCHOOLS 
IN  THE  VAILSBURG  SECTION 

Camden  Street  School.  Abandon  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Fourteenth  Avenue  School.    Purchase  the  remainder  of  the  entire 
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block  for  this  school.  An  auditorium  and  a  gymnasium  should  be  built. 
The  school  will  serve  for  many  years. 

South  Tenth  Street  School.  This  school  is  rated  poor,  with  practically 
nothing  satisfactory  about  its  location  or  about  the  building  itself.  The 
ultimate  destiny  of  this  building  is  associated  with  the  program  ad- 
vanced with  reference  to  the  Waverly  Avenue  and  Camden  Street 
Schools.  One  modern  school  building  to  take  care  of  the  enrollments 
from  all  three  may  be  the  desirable  answer. 

Fifteenth  Avenue  School.  As  soon  as  funds  permit,  the  old  section 
should  be  eliminated,  as  has  already  been  planned.  Add  to  the  school 
site  when  possible. 

South  Seventeenth  Street  School.  Provide  for  better  playground. 
Maintain  this  building  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  school  plant. 

Speedway  Avenue  School.  As  extensions  are  made  to  this  school 
building  because  of  near-by  housing  developments,  extensions  should 
also  be  made  to  the  school  site. 

Alexander  Street  School.  Eliminate  the  old  units  and  plan  a  modern 
school  at  this  point. 

Lincoln  School.  Continue  and  maintain  as  a  permanent  part  of  the 
school  plant. 

Ivy  Street  School.  Continue  and  maintain  as  a  superior  school  build- 
ing. 

Boylan  Street  School.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  schools  of 
Newark  because  it  was  functionally  planned  and  its  interior  was  made 
attractive.  It  was  originally  conceived  as  an  open-air  school.  It  still 
takes  care  of  children  in  special  need  of  rest,  sunlight,  and  fresh  air. 
These  happen,  however,  to  be  the  needs  of  all  children  in  the  school 
system.  Unfortunately,  the  same  foresight  was  not  used  in  planning 
many  of  the  other  schools. 

The  members  of  the  survey  staff  who  have  studied  the  needs  of 
physically  handicapped  children  have  pointed  to  the  desirability  of 
grouping  all  these  children  in  one  new  building,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
Baer  School  in  Baltimore,  Md.  If  this  recommendation  is  followed  in 
Newark,  the  Boylan  Street  School  should  become  a  part  of  the  large 
community  center  suggested  in  conjunction  with  the  Alexander  Street 
School.  The  facilities  of  this  school  are  adaptable  to  the  children  who 
would  be  attending  this  center. 

West  Side  High  School.  Continue  with  minor  changes  as  a  permanent 
part  of  the  school  plant. 
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Table 
School  Buildings  of  the  Vailsburg  Section  of  Newark — 


School  Data 


Camden 
Street 


Fourteenth 
Avenue 


South 
Tenth 
Street 


South 
Fifteenth  Seven- 

Avenue  teenth 

Street 


Grades  housed  K-6 

School  building  rating"  . .  Inferior 

Playground  rating*  Poor 

Building  capacity6 975 

Live  enrollment,  11/1/41  784 
Average  daily  attendance, 

1940-41    776 

Number  of  additions  to 

original  school  building 

unit 3 

Date  of  latest  addition   ..  1927 

Date  of  original  unit   .  .  .  1883 
Cases  of  truancy  per  1,000 

enrolled,  1940-410   ....  1159 

Index  of  educational  need"  Fair 


Number  of  vacant  rooms, 

n/i/4id    

Percentage  of  classrooms 
in  basement  or  on 
ground  floord   

Percentage  of  classrooms 


K-8 
Fair 
Poor 
1,000 
935 

827 


1 
1909 
1906 

14. 1 
Good 


8.3% 


K-8 
Poor 
Poor 
900 
817 

756 


3 
1896 
1870 

14. 1 
Fair 


9-1% 


K-8 
Fair 
Inferior 
1,400 
1,320 

1,249 


3 
1926 

189S 

180.0 
Good 


K-8 
Fair 
Fair 
1,275 
1,262 

1,191 


1 
1914 
1911 

180.0 
Good 


above  second  fioord    .  . 

0 

23-1% 

18.2% 

35-i% 

Total  population,  1940  .. 

9,445 

5,300 

4,548 

12,522 

7,i57 

Per    cent    of   population 

change,  1930-40   

-9-8% 

-5-5% 

-"3% 

+0.2% 

-4-6% 

Probable  future  popula- 

tion change   

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Little 

Little 

Estimated  percentage  of 

1940  population 

which  is: 

Native  white  

7o  6% 

7i-3% 

75-5% 

7i.i% 

70.1% 

Foreign-born  white  . . . 

27-5 

28.2 

24.  2 

28.3 

29.9 

Negro  

1.9 

05 

03 

0.6 

0.0 

Other  races   

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

5-14  years  of  age   .... 

19-3 

19.  2 

17.9 

17.8 

13-9 

a  Categories:  highly  superior,  superior,  good,  fair,  poor,  inferior.   On  the  Index  of  Educational  Need 
tivc.y  less. 

b  From  principals'  estimates,  except  for  special  schools. 
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Facts  Concerning  Buildings  and  Population 


Speedway 
Avenue 

Alexander 
Street 

Lincoln 

Ivy  Street 

Boylan 
Street 

West  Side 
High 
School 

Total  for 

Vailsburg 

Section 

K-4 

K-8 

K-8 

K-o 

Special 

9-12 

Fair 

Poor 

Fair 

Superior 

Superior 

Superior 

Poor 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

325 

1 ,  240 

900 

1,300 

160 

1,300 

10,775 

201 

1 ,014 

607 

802 

146 

2,641 

10,529 

913 


588 


834 


123 


2,394 


0.835 


1917 

6.3 
Good 


3 
1921 
1 885 

6.3_ 
Superior 


1925 


5-2 
Superior 


1931 

5-2 
Highly 
Superior 


1929 


1925 


7-1% 


4-2% 


37.5% 

21.4% 

37-5% 

58.3% 

2,816 

11,053 

11,410 

6,940 

-H-4% 

+4-2% 

+o.S% 

+37-3% 

Little 

Slight 
Increase 

Little 

Increase 

76.7% 

84.0% 

86.1% 

84.0% 

15-5 

15-9 

13 -7 

*5-3 

7-8 

0. 1 

0.  2 

0.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

13  -7 

12.9 

13-5 

130 

(above)  a  rating  of  "inferior"  indicates  relatively  greater  need;  a  rating  of  "highly  superior,"  rela- 
0  By  attendance  districts. 
d  Original  data  supplied  by  the  principals. 
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The  abandonment  of  the  Camden  Street  and  South  Tenth  Street 
Schools  are  indicated  as  soon  as  possible  within  a  short  period  of  years. 
Improvements,  or  additions,  should  be  made  to  other  schools  such  as 
the  Fourteenth  Avenue,  Fifteenth  Avenue,  Speedway  Avenue,  and 
Alexander  Street. 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  utilize  constructively  the  Ivy  Street  and 
Lincoln  Schools. 

The  West  Side  High  School,  one  of  the  best  school  plants  within 
the  city,  should  serve  ultimately  as  an  intermediate  school  in  the 
K-6-4-4  program. 


Chapter  V 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
OF  SCHOOL  PLANT 


Organization  of  the  Custodial-Engineering  Service 


T, 


he  task  of  directing  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  school  plant 
in  Newark  is  a  huge  one,  involving  as  it  does  the  care  of  buildings, 
grounds,  and  equipment  with  a  book  valuation  of  $26,741,852,  as  of 
June  30,  1940.  Combined  expenditures  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance services  now  exceed  $1,200,000  annually,  with  operation 
accounting  for  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  maintenance 
the  remaining  30  per  cent.  Annual  expenditures  for  these  two  major 
classifications  of  service  over  the  five-year  period,  1936-41,  are  shown 
in  Table  14. 

The  Business  Manager  is  charged  with  general  responsibility  for 
directing  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  school  plant  services  in 
Newark.  While  he  also  has  the  responsibility  for  directing  transporta- 
tion, supply,  and  capital  outlay  services,  his  work  deals  primarily  with 
building  care  problems.  Of  a  total  of  493  people  employed  in  October, 
1 94 1,  in  all  divisions  of  the  business  department,  448,  or  91  per  cent 
of  the  total  group,  could  be  classified  as  engaged  in  activities  directly 
connected  with  operation  and  maintenance.  Basically,  the  position  of 
Business  Manager  is  that  of  a  Director  of  Plant — often  called  Superin- 
tendent of  Buildings  and  Grounds  in  other  cities. 

The  Business  Manager  is  overburdened  at  present.  Having  no  chief 
supervisory  assistants  in  the  building  service,  he  is  attempting  to  do 
the  work  of  at  least  three  men.  Head  custodians  of  individual  buildings 
and  foremen  of  the  major  building  repair  trades  deal  directly  with  him, 
as  there  is  no  intermediate  supervisor  to  whom  he  can  delegate  this 
responsibility. 
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Maintenance 

Total 

$ 

332,035.67 

$1, 120, 294.04 

382,129.04 

1,101,555-41 

377,338.93 

1,185,392.98 

364,897.37 

1,209,938.51 

376,266.51 

1,239,027.95 

$1 

,832,667.52 

$5,946,208.89 

366,533.50 

1,189,241.77 
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Table  14 

Annual  Expenditures  for  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  the  Newark  Public  School 
Plant  Over  the  Five-Year  Period,  1936-41 

Year  Operation 

1936-37  $     788,258.37 

1937-38  809,426.37 

1938-39  808,054.05 

1939-40  845,041 . 14 

1940-41  862 , 761 . 44 

Total  $4,113,541.37 

Average  822, 708. 27 

Because  the  types  of  building  services  are  so  dissimilar  and  the 
work  to  be  done  is  so  varied  and  complex,  the  survey  staff  is  of  the 
opinion  that  better  results  would  be  obtained  if  two  separate  divisions 
were  established:  (1)  a  division  for  operation  of  plant,  and  (2)  a 
division  for  maintenance  of  plant,  under  the  direction  of  a  supervisor 
of  operation  and  a  supervisor  of  maintenance  respectively,  working 
under  a  Director  of  Plant  who  is  responsible  to  an  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  business  affairs,  now  the  Business  Manager. 

Since  the  operation  of  plant  includes  the  care  of  extensive  mechani- 
cal equipment  connected  with  heating,  ventilating,  and  other  utility 
problems,  it  is  essential  that  proper  engineering  supervision  be  pro- 
vided. At  present  there  is  no  chief  engineer  in  the  school  system.  The 
survey  staff  recommends  that  a  competent  chief  engineer  be  employed 
to  serve  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  operation.  The 
proposed  reorganization  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  division,  as 
recommended  by  the  survey  staff,  is  illustrated  in  Chart  4. 

On  the  whole,  the  public  schools  of  Newark  are  receiving  a  standard 
of  custodial  service  that  can  be  rated  only  "fair,"  falling  below  the 
standard  often  found  in  other  large  cities.  Twelve  representative  build- 
ings were  studied  and  scored  by  the  survey  staff  on  the  basis  of  the 
Engelhardt-Reeves-Womrath  Survey  Data  Book  for  Public  School 
Janitorial-Engineering  Service.1  Out  of  a  possible  1,000  points,  one 
building  (Weequahic)  scored  over  900  points,  rating  "excellent"; 
three  buildings  scored  between  800  and  899  points,  rating  "good"; 

1  Engelhardt,  N.  L.,  Reeves,  C.  E.,  and  Womrath,  G.  F.  Survey  Data  Book  for  Public 
School  Janitorial-Engineering  Service.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia; 
University,  1932. 
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Table  15 
Scores  of  Custodial-Engineering  Service  in  Twelve  Newark  Schools,  IQ41-42 


Phase  of  Service 


■?«        M 


TJ£     i!        o 


M      U 


*j       'Xi 


£       & 


I.  Administration  of  custo- 
dial-engineering service   .  40  32  30  31  31  31  31  31  31  31  31  31  30 
II.  Personnel   90  80  62  71  70  76  70  64  65  81  75  72  67 

III.  Building  facilities  for  cus- 
todial-engineering service  20  16  10  n  15  13  14  12  15  15  20  12  10 

IV.  Amount  of  work  required 

per  custodian-engineer  .  .  40  40  37  40  38  40  38  36  40  37  40  38  40 

V.  Daily  cleaning  of  floors  ..  125  105  92  109  104  104  87  100  96  112  114  97  98 

VI.  Dusting   80  60  56  66  75  65  50  57  59  72  72  67  57 

VII.  Scrubbing  and  mopping   .  70  43  54  49  60  52  50  39  40  60  69  51  54 

VIII.  Oiling  of  floors  30  20  22  24  22  26  23  20  22  26  27  26  22 

IX.  Cleaning  and  polishing  of 

woodwork  and  furniture  .  30  17  22  22  26  24  24  21  23  26  28  27  22 

X.  Washing  glass   60  47  40  40  47  44  47  47  45  53  49  48  51 

XI.  Toilet  cleaning   80  63  49  62  66  60  53  47  50  73  72  64  47 

XII.  Blackboard  cleaning   ....  30  26  21  21  26  21  21  20  25  25  28  23  21 

XIII.  Eraser  cleaning   15  12  9  12  9  9  7  5  13  13  12  n  10 

XIV.  Other  cleaning   53  39  31  42  44  41  35  34  41  46  51  39  32 

XV.  Heating  and  ventilating  .  150  98  97  96  126  121  100  100  124  96  142  129  96 

XVI.  Special  work   87  67  54  74  68  64  71  69  74  70  79  74  65 

Total  1000  765  686  770  827  791  721  702  763  836  909  809  722 

seven  buildings  were  given  scores  between  700  and  799  points,  indicating 
"fair";  and  one  scored  less  than  700  points,  indicating  "poor."  The 
detailed  items  of  scoring  for  each  of  the  twelve  buildings  are  shown 
in  Table  15. 

Credit  for  good  service  and  blame  for  poor  service  generally  may 
be  placed  with  the  head  custodians  of  the  respective  buildings  since 
they  are  largely  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  service  within  their 
own  units.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  buildings  are  so  understaffed 
that  even  a  capable  custodian  cannot  secure  a  proper  standard  of 
service. 

Written  rules  and  regulations  for  custodial  service  in  the  Newark 
public  schools  are  quite  limited,  consisting  of  two  brief  mimeographed 
circulars  of  only  seven  pages  combined.  No  handbook  or  manual  deal- 
ing with  job  analysis,  procedure,  or  performance  is  in  use  in  the  local 
schools.  In  general,  custodial  employees  have  no  written  work  schedules 
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to  guide  them  in  their  daily  routine.  In  only  three  school  buildings  in 
the  entire  city  were  such  written  schedules  available  for  study  by  the 
survey  staff. 

The  majority  of  custodial  employees  work  during  the  same  routine 
hours:  7  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  during  school  days  with  an  hour  for  lunch,  and 
from  8  a.m.  to  noon  on  Saturdays — a  total  of  forty-nine  hours  per 
week.  The  hours  of  head  custodians  and  firemen  may  vary  with  sea- 
sonal requirements. 

There  are  twenty  part-time  maids  (called  charwomen  locally)  who 
are  expected  to  work  four  hours  daily,  six  days  per  week.  Their  actual 
working  time,  however,  varies  anywhere  from  three  to  five  hours  per 
day. 

The  survey  staff  believes  that  working  schedules  in  many  buildings 
could  be  arranged  on  a  staggered  shift  basis.  This  procedure,  together 
with  night  cleaning,  would  result  in  improved  effectiveness  and  would 
permit  a  reduction  in  hours  worked  per  week  to  a  maximum  of  forty- 
four. 

Cleaning  standards  are  low  in  many  buildings.  Employees  apparently 
are  careless  with  regard  to  sweeping  in  corners  and  around  furniture 
legs.   There  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  proper  dusting  in  some  buildings. 

The  one  most  conspicuous  general  weakness  observed  concerns  toilet 
rooms.  In  some  plants  these  areas  are  filthy  and  foul-smelling.  There 
is  no  hot  water  for  washing  in  many  buildings,  and  soap,  towel,  and 
toilet  paper  provisions  were  lacking  in  some  cases.  The  very  unsatis- 
factory conditions  noted  indicate  the  need  for  closer  supervision  and 
proper  guidance  on  the  part  of  both  the  educational  and  the  building 
service  departments  in  these  schools. 

Operation  of  Plant 

HEATING  PROBLEMS 

There  is  a  general  tendency  to  overheat  classrooms  several  degrees 
in  excess  of  the  commonly  approved  standard  of  70 °  Fahrenheit.  Over- 
heating, in  addition  to  being  financially  uneconomical,  is  undesirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  pupils  and  teachers. 

With  only  three  exceptions,  all  boiler  plants  in  the  school  system  are 
operated  at  low  pressure.  This  is  considered  good  practice  since  low- 
pressure  operation  is  simpler  and  generally  more  economical  than 
high-pressure  operation.   All  men  firing  boilers  in  the  local  school  sys- 
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tern  are  required  to  hold  special  firing  licenses.  This  fact  is  no 
assurance,  however,  that  the  men  are  competent  firemen.  Members 
of  the  survey  staff  observed  a  number  of  conditions  that  indicate  that 
some  firemen  are  careless  and  inefficient  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

A  total  of  twenty-one  firemen  are  employed  on  a  seasonal  basis, 
working  from  October  15  to  April  30.  Twenty-one  other  employees 
serve  as  "acting  firemen"  during  the  heating  season  and  perform  other 
custodial  services  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Rice-size  anthracite  coal  is  the  chief  type  of  fuel  used  in  the  Newark 
schools.  This  is  an  economical  fuel  and  most  of  the  furnaces  are 
equipped  with  forced-draft  blowers  to  permit  its  use.  However,  no 
stokers  are  used.  The  annual  fuel  charge  now  exceeds  $100,000  for 
approximately  24,000  tons  of  coal.  There  is  evidence  of  considerable 
waste  of  fuel  that  could  be  prevented  by  proper  firing  and  heating 
practices  and  control.  It  is  estimated  that  a  saving  of  at  least  10  per 
cent  could  be  effected. 

ELECTRICITY 

Levels  of  illumination  in  the  Newark  public  schools  are  far  below 
acceptable  standards.  There  is  need  for  much  improvement  in  this 
important  service.  Higher  standards  will  require  rewiring,  and  im- 
proved and  additional  fixtures  in  many  areas.  To  provide  satisfactory 
illumination,  the  amount  of  electrical  energy  used  could  be  easily 
doubled  over  the  present  consumption. 

Electricity  costs  for  purchased  energy  have  averaged  $64,603.69 
annually  over  the  fifteen-year  period,  1926-41.  The  cost  in  1940-41 
was  $73,119.72.  The  total  amount  spent  is  not  unreasonable  for  a 
school  system  the  size  of  Newark;  even  an  average  annual  cost  of  $2 
per  pupil  (approximately  60,000  in  Newark)  would  not  be  excessive 
if  proper  levels  of  illumination  were  provided.  However,  the  unit  cost 
per  kilowatt  hour  for  electrical  energy  used  in  the  Newark  public 
schools  is  exorbitant,  the  average  rate  being  approximately  4.8  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour.  The  local  school  authorities  should  take  whatever 
action  is  necessary  to  force  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  rate  schedule  to 
bring  the  cost  to  a  reasonable  level.  It  is  suggested  that  2.5  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour  would  be  a  maximum  acceptable  figure  for  the  average 
unit  cost  for  the  entire  school  system. 

Electricity  is  generated  in  the  Central,  East  Side,  and  South  Side 
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High  School  buildings,  where  boiler  plants  operate  at  high  pressure. 
High-pressure  engineers  are  employed  at  a  salary  of  $3,172  each  per 
year,  and  high-pressure  firemen  at  an  annual  salary  of  $3,000.  During 
the  calendar  year  1941,  Central  High  School  bought  19,652  kilowatt 
hours  of  electrical  energy  from  the  local  Public  Service  Company  at  a 
cost  of  $1,030.16,  and  produced  an  estimated  245,845  kilowatt  hours 
in  its  own  plant  at  an  estimated  production  cost  of  $20,283.88,  or 
8.25  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  This  locally  generated  energy  could  have 
been  purchased  for  $8,152.19,  or  less  than  the  combined  salaries  of  the 
operating  engineers. 

East  Side  High  School  purchased  64,480  kilowatt  hours  at  a  total 
cost  of  $2,823.28,  and  produced  an  additional  estimated  90,000  kilowatt 
hours  at  an  estimated  production  cost  of  $8,234.98,  or  9.15  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour.  This  locally  generated  energy  could  have  been  purchased 
for  $3,171.30,  or  less  than  the  salary  of  one  engineer. 

South  Side  High  School  buys  very  little  electricity,  but  in  1941 
generated  an  estimated  total  of  151,356  kilowatt  hours  at  an  estimated 
production  cost  of  $7,324.79,  or  4.84  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  This 
amount  of  energy  could  have  been  purchased  for  $5,838.04. 

Collectively,  the  three  high  schools  generated  an  estimated  487,201 
kilowatt  hours  of  electrical  energy  in  1941  at  an  estimated  production 
cost  of  $35,843.65.  This  energy  would  have  cost  $17,161.53  if  pur- 
chased from  the  Public  Service  Company  at  present  high  levels.  The 
difference,  $18,682.12,  might  have  been  saved  had  all  electrical  energy 
requirements  been  purchased.  Table  16  is  presented  to  show  the 
breakdown  in  production  costs  for  generating  electricity  in  these  three 
high  schools. 

The  survey  staff  recommends  that  the  generation  of  electricity  be 
discontinued  in  all  three  high  schools  and  that  boilers  and  piping  be 
altered  to  operate  at  low  pressure.  This  will  entail  some  expense  for 
repiping,  rewiring,  and  changes  in  motors,  but  such  costs  can  be  paid 
out  of  savings  within  a  period  of  a  year. 

WATER 

The  average  annual  cost  of  water  used  in  the  local  schools  over  the 
eight-year  period,  1933-41,  was  $10,511.95.  There  is  some  evidence  of 
waste  in  the  use  of  water  in  the  Newark  public  schools,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  continuous  automatic  flushing  of  urinals  in  boys' 
toilet  rooms. 
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GAS 

The  average  annual  cost  of  gas  used  in  the  Newark  public  schools 
over  the  five-year  period,  1936-41,  was  $7,189.43.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence of  waste  in  the  use  of  gas. 

Building  Service  Personnel 

Both  men  and  women  are  engaged  in  building  service  work.  In 
Newark,  the  ratio  of  men  to  women  when  computed  on  a  full-time  basis 
is  3.4  men  to  1  woman.  This  indicates  that  the  ratio  of  male  help  is 
disproportionately  high,  since  it  is  believed  that  men  ought  not  to  be 
in  a  majority  greater  than  3  to  1,  and  a  2  to  1  ratio  is  acceptable  as 
a  minimum. 

Since  much  of  the  work  connected  with  building  service  can  be  done 
very  well  by  women,  it  is  recommended  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
positions  be  filled  by  women  on  both  a  full-time  and  a  part-time  basis. 
Most  of  the  women  now  employed  in  this  service  are  on  a  low  wage 
level,  ranging  from  $800  to  $900  annually  for  full-time  maids  (char- 
women) and  from  $480  to  $600  annually  for  part-time  maids  (char- 
women). A  number  of  high  schools  employ  women  who  are  given  the 
more  dignified  title  of  "matron"  at  a  salary  of  from  $1,100  to  $1,200 
per  year,  although  their  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  maids.  It  is 
recommended  that  full-time  maids  be  placed  on  a  higher  wage  level, 
with  a  minimum  of  50  cents  per  hour,  and  that  part-time  maids  be 
paid  a  10  per  cent  differential  with  a  minimum  of  55  cents  per  hour. 

Annual  wage  schedules  for  custodial-engineering  employees  in  the 
Newark  schools  range  as  follows: 

Head  custodians  (Class  A  schools)    $2,800.00  to  $3,600.00 

Head  custodians  (Class  B  schools)    2,600.00  to  2,800.00 

Head  custodians  (Class  C  schools)    2,400.00  to  2,600.00 

Head  custodians  (Class  D  schools)   2,200.00  to  2,400.00 

Head  custodians  (Class  E  schools)   2,000.00  to  2,200.00 

Head  custodians  (Class  F  schools)    1,800.00  to  2,000.00 

Assistant  custodians   1,600.00  to  1,750.00 

Helpers  (male  cleaners)    1,500.00  to  1,600.00 

Watchmen   1,500.00  to  1,600.00 

Full-time  maids  (charwomen)    800.00  to  900.00 

Full-time  matrons  (in  high  schools)    1,100.00  to  1,200.00 

Part-time  maids  (charwomen)   480.00  to  600.00 

Low-pressure  firemen  on  full-time  basis 2,080.00 

Low-pressure  firemen  on  seasonal  basis  (weekly)   ...  42.50 

High-pressure  firemen   3,000.00 

High-pressure  engineers   3,172.00 
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The  numbers  of  custodial  employees  in  all  the  Newark  schools  in 
October,  1941,  were  as  follows: 

Head  custodians   67 

Assistant  custodians   55 

Helpers  (male)    80 

Watchmen 7 

Full-time  maids   53 

Full-time  matrons   9 

Part-time  maids   20 

Firemen   47 

Engineers   4 

Cook  1 

Part-time  boy   1 

Total  344 

In  general  it  appears  that,  so  far  as  the  entire  school  system  is  con- 
cerned, Newark  has  about  the  right  number  of  custodial  employees, 
computed  on  an  equivalent  full-time  basis.  However,  the  distribution 
of  employees  among  the  different  buildings  varies  so  widely  that  some 
buildings  now  are  overstaffed  while  others  are  understaffed.  Some 
adjustments  in  assignments  are  in  order. 

In  Table  17  data  are  presented  to  show  how  employees'  work  loads 
vary  in  fifteen  representative  school  buildings  on  the  basis  of  number 
of  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  equivalent  full-time  employee.  The 
space  allotments  vary  from  6,786  in  one  building  up  to  20,142  in  an- 
other, with  an  average  of  14,464  square  feet  of  floor  area  per  equivalent 
full-time  employee  in  all  fifteen  buildings  combined.  This  compares 
quite  favorably  with  the  allotment  of  15,000  square  feet  considered 
standard  practice  in  school  buildings. 

SELECTION  OF  EMPLOYEES 

The  selection  of  school  building  service  employees  in  Newark  is 
controlled  quite  largely  by  the  New  Jersey  Civil  Service  Commission, 
within  certain  statutory  limitations.  School  officials  also  have  some 
voice  in  the  determination  of  qualifications.  The  survey  staff  is  of  the 
opinion  that  more  rigid  requirements  and  qualifications  for  new  appli- 
cants should  be  demanded,  as  present  provisions  provide  loopholes 
permitting  potentially  incompetent  persons  to  secure  public  employ- 
ment. If  the  present  civil  service  procedures  cannot  be  improved,  the 
survey  staff  believes  that  the  local  school  authorities  are  justified  in 
taking  steps  to  become  independent  in  the  matter  of  selecting  employees 
to  serve  in  the  public  schools. 
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Table  17 
Custodial-Engineering  Man  Power  Allotments  in  Fifteen  Newark  Schools,  IQ41 


School 


Floor  Area      Number 
in  Square       of  Custo- 
Feet  dial  Em- 

ployees 


Floor  Area      Number         Total  Average 

per  of  Boiler  Number  Floor  Area 

Employee         Room  of  Em-  for  All 

Operators  ployees  Employees 


Alexander  Street  82, 730 

Barringer  High   .  . 165,229 

Coe's  Place   13,572 

Cleveland  80, 164 

First  Avenue  60,427 

Girls'  Trade  21, 804 

Maple  Avenue   62,632 

Morton  Street   100, 706 

Oliver  Street   83,847 

Robert  Treat   106,472 

Summer  Avenue   68,986 

South  Side  High   121,404 

Weequahic  High   138,087 

West  Side  High  97,693 

Wilson  Avenue   83 ,  546 

Total  1,287, 299 


4 

SA 

2 

4 

2^ 
2 

sA 

6 

AA 

(>A 
3 


4K 

76 


20,682 

19,439 
6,786 
20,041 
24,171 
10,902 

17,895 
16,784 
18,633 
16,380 

22,995 
15,176 
15,343 
12, 212 
18,566 
16,938 


4K 
9A 

2 

5 
3 
2 

aA 

7 

5 

7 

4 


9 
sA 


*3 


18,384 

17,393 

6,786 

16,033 

20, 142 
10,902 
13,9*8 
14,387 
16,769 
15,210 
17,247 
n,037 
13,809 
10,855 
15,190 
14,464 


TRAINING  OF  CUSTODIAL-ENGINEERING 
EMPLOYEES 

New  custodial  employees  receive  no  formal  type  of  training  for 
building  service.  Head  custodians  attempt  to  offer  directions  and 
demonstrate  procedures,  but  this  type  of  instruction  is  often  vague  and 
indefinite.  It  may  even  serve  to  perpetuate  poor  practices  and  pro- 
cedures. Many  of  the  employees  do  their  work  in  their  own  way,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  no  uniformity  in  work  methods  and  procedures 
throughout  the  city  as  a  whole.  Employees  need  to  learn  the  "what," 
"how,"  "when,"  and  "why"  of  their  various  jobs  and  responsibilities. 
Not  only  should  new  recruits  be  trained,  but  present  employees  also 
should  be  given  training  in  service. 

The  Essex  County  Vocational  Schools  now  offer  courses  in  custodial- 
engineering  work.  At  present,  relatively  few  of  the  Newark  public 
school  employees  participate  in  these  courses.  The  survey  staff  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  vocational  schools  are  in  a  position  to  offer  a 
constructive  training  program  for  the  building  service  group  through 
the  joint  cooperation  of  school  officials.  Better  results  probably  can  be 
obtained  if  the  vocational  school  courses  are  offered  in  the  daytime 
rather  than  at  night,  and  if  the  Newark  employees  are  excused  from 
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active  duty  with  pay  for  the  hours  classes  are  held.  Men  and  women 
who  work  all  day  often  are  too  tired  to  participate  in  night  school 
activities.  Daytime  training  would  be  more  likely  to  encourage  par- 
ticipation. 

The  training  of  building  service  employees  in  the  local  school  system 
is  of  fundamental  importance  and  promises  to  be  a  measure  of  genuine 
economy.  It  should  lead  to  higher  standards  of  efficient  service,  for  a 
trained  group  of  people  of  the  number  now  employed  in  Newark  should 
be  able  to  do  a  superior  job. 

Maintenance  of  Plant 

While  the  maintenance  program,  providing  for  the  repair  and  upkeep 
of  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment,  has  been  adequately  financed  in 
terms  of  total  amounts  expended,  the  results  can  be  described  as  only 
"fair."  The  data  in  Table  14  show  an  average  annual  expenditure  of 
$366,533.50  over  the  five-year  period  1936-41,  which  is  equal  to  1.38 
per  cent  of  the  book  valuation  of  $26,741,852  for  school  properties  as 
of  June  30,  1940.  Strictly  speaking,  the  maintenance  figures  actually 
have  been  greater,  as  local  accounting  practice  classifies  some  expendi- 
tures under  other  headings.  An  annual  maintenance  budget  equal  to 
1.5  per  cent  of  the  book  valuation  of  school  properties  would  make 
available  approximately  $400,000  and  should  result  in  a  better  than 
average  standard  of  maintenance.  On  this  basis,  the  proposed  1942-43 
school  budget  could  be  cut  $50,000  if  financial  considerations  demand 
retrenchment. 

When  grouped  with  seven  other  selected  cities  of  100,000  population 
or  more,  Newark  ranked  second  from  the  top  in  the  percentage  relation- 
ship existing  between  the  amount  of  money  spent  for  maintenance  in 
1939-40  and  the  valuation  of  school  property,  the  figure  for  Newark 
being  1.36  per  cent  as  compared  with  an  average  of  0.88  per  cent  for 
all  eight  cities.  The  property  valuations,  expenditures,  percentages,  and 
rankings  for  all  eight  cities  are  shown  in  Table  18.  Jersey  City  alone 
topped  Newark. 

On  the  basis  of  dollars  spent  for  maintenance  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance  in  1939-40,  Newark  ranked  third  among  the  group  of 
eight  cities,  with  an  average  cost  of  $5.78  per  pupil  as  compared  with 
an  average  of  $5.25  per  pupil  for  all  cities  combined.  Table  19  shows 
these  relative  costs  and  rankings. 
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Percentage  Relation  of  Maintenance  Expenditures  of  Full-Time  Regular  Day 
Schools  to  Property  Values  in  Newark  and  Seven  Other  Cities,  iqjq~40 


City 


Value  of  School 
Sites,  Buildings, 
and  Equipment 


Expenditures 

for 
Maintenance 


Percentage 
Maintenance 
Is  of  Value 


Rank 


Jersey  City   $23,182,763.14*  $     443,943.01  1.91                     1 

Newark   26,741,852.00  364,897.37  1.36                     2 

Rochester  20,105,358.73  239,530.24!  1 .  19                    3 

Pittsburgh   63,228,090.26  620,748.18  0.98                    4 

New  York   573,741,741.92  4,976,770.87  0.87                    5 

Buffalo   53,162,064.48  414,189.84  0.78                    6 

Boston   73,038,674.00  550,210.26$  0.76                     7 

Philadelphia   133,764,097.00  949,531.39  0.71                    8 

Total  $965,964,641.53  $8,559,821.16  0.88  (average) 

*  Listed  in  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Reports  as  "Costs"  instead  of  "Values." 
f  Including  part-time  night  and  summer  school. 
X  Not  including  expenses  for  colleges. 

(Sources:  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  reports  for  all  cities  except  Newark.  Newark  figures  from  office 
of  the  Secretary,  Newark  public  schools.) 


Table 


IQ 


Comparative  Maintenance  Expenditures  for  Full-Time  Day  Schools  in  Newark 
and  Seven  Other  Cities,  igjg-40 


City 


Expenditures 

for 
Maintenance 


Number  of  Pupils 

in  Average 
Daily  Attendance 


Cost  per  Pupil 

in  Average 

Daily  Attendance 


Rank 


Jersey  City   $     443,943.01  37,464  $11.85  1 

Pittsburgh   620,748.18  93,327  6.65  2 

Newark   364,897.37  63,051  5.78  3 

Rochester  239,530.24*  42,209  5.67  4 

Buffalo   414,189.84  78,851  5.25  5 

New  York   4,976,770.87  968,791  5.14  6 

Boston   550,210.26!  "i,573  4  93  7 

Philadelphia   949,531.39  234,316  4.05  8 

Total  $8,559,821.16  1,629,582  $  5 .  25  (average) 

*  Including  part-time  night  and  summer  school. 
t  Not  including  expenses  for  colleges. 

(Sources:  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  reports  for  all  cities  except  Newark.    Newark  figures  from  office 
of  the  Secretary,  Newark  public  schools.) 
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Maintenance  repairs  are  made  rather  tardily,  to  the  annoyance  of 
many  principals  and  teachers.  An  analysis  was  made  of  time  required 
between  the  placing  of  a  requisition  for  repair  and  the  completion  of 
the  job  for  one  hundred  minor  repair  items.  It  was  found  that  the 
median  period  of  time  elapsing  between  requisition  and  completion  of 
repairs  was  twenty  days,  or  almost  three  weeks.  One-fourth  of  the 
requisitions  required  fifty-six  days  (eight  weeks)  or  more  before  repairs 
were  completed.   This  record  should  be  improved. 

Most  of  the  school  maintenance  work  is  done  by  a  crew  of  perma- 
nent full-time  employees.  In  1940-41  outside  contract  work  in  the 
amount  of  $58,512.26  accounted  for  only  18  per  cent  of  a  total  of 
$329,981.63  spent  by  the  building  repairs  department,  excluding  work 
done  by  the  equipment  repair  division.  The  survey  staff  is  of  the 
opinion  that  in  view  of  high  wage  rates  paid  local  school  employees,  the 
percentage  of  work  done  by  outside  contract  should  be  increased — with 
35  per  cent  suggested  as  a  minimum  figure. 

WAGES,  HOURS,  AND  PRIVILEGES 
OF  MAINTENANCE  EMPLOYEES 

Maintenance  employees  in  the  Newark  public  school  system  enjoy 
wages,  working  conditions,  and  privileges  that  are  among  the  most 
favorable  in  the  United  States  for  their  respective  trade  classifications. 
Some  of  these  are: 

(1)  The  men  hold  steady  jobs  throughout  the  year. 

(2)  They  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  security  with  continuing  tenure. 

(3)  They  work  five  days  per  week,  in  some  trades  only  seven  hours 
per  day,  and  in  others  eight  hours. 

(4)  The  men  are  paid  the  local  prevailing  union  hourly  rates  or 
more. 

(5)  Men  employed  for  a  year  or  more  with  the  school  system  receive 
twelve  working  days  vacation  with  pay  each  year;  if  employed  twenty 
or  more  years  with  the  local  school  system,  they  receive  sixteen  days 
annual  vacation  with  pay. 

(6)  They  may  have  fifteen  working  days  per  year  with  pay  for  sick 
leave,  with  a  cumulative  provision  for  all  unused  time  that  may  be  used 
in  the  event  of  prolonged  illness. 

(7)  Skilled  journeymen  receive  one  holiday  (Good  Friday)  with 
pay  each  year,  but  several  groups  of  helpers  and  laborers  receive  ten 
paid  holidays  per  year. 
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(8)  On  paydays  twice  a  month  employees  are  given  an  hour  off 
duty,  with  pay,  to  cash  checks. 

(9)  Since  there  is  no  compulsory  retirement  age,  employees  may 
work  to  advanced  ages  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  (One  carpenter  is  now 
eighty-five  years  old.) 

(10)  Generous  pension  provisions  are  made  for  those  who  do  retire 
because  of  old  age. 

Hourly  schedules,  wage  rates,  and  annual  earnings  of  different  classi- 
fications of  maintenance  employees  as  of  January  1,  1942,  are  shown 
in  Table  20. 


Table  20 

Wage  Rates  and  Hours  of  Maintenance  Employees  in  the  Newark  Public  Schools, 

January  1,  1942 


Classification 


Hours        Days 
per  per 

Day         Week 


Hours 

per 
Week 


Hourly 
Pay 
Rate 


Daily       Weekly 
pay  d™       Approximate 

Rate 


Pay 
Rate 


Annual  Rate 


Carpenter  7 

Electrician   7 

Electrician  helper  8 

Painter  7 

Plumber   8 

Plumber  helper 8 

Roofer   8 

Sheet  metal  man   8 

Steamfitter  8 

Steamfitter  helper  8 

Equipment  repairman   .        8 

General  laborer 8 

Stadium  foreman   8 

Carpenter  foreman 

Electrician  foreman 

Paint  foreman 

Plumber  foreman 


5 

35 

$1 .  75 

5 

35 

2.00 

5 

40 

1 .00 

5 

35 

1.5777 

5 

40 

i-75 

5 

40 

.87X 

5 

40 

1.51X 

5 

40 

1.85 

5 

40 

i-75 

5 

40 

1.12K 

5 

40 

96^ 

5 

40 

.96^ 

6 

48 

•  93H 

14 


25 

$61. 

00 

70 

00 

40. 

00 

55 

00 

70 

00 

35- 

10 

60 

.80 

74 

00 

70 

00 

45 

70 

38 

70 

38 

50 

45 

25 

$3 

087 

00 

00 

3 

528 

00 

00 

2 

088 

00 

00 

2 

772 

00 

00 

3 

528 

00 

00 

1 

827 

00 

50 

3 

049 

00 

00 

3 

73° 

00 

00 

3 

528 

00 

00 

2 

268 

00 

5° 

2 

010 

00 

5° 

2 

010 

00 

00 

2 

348 

00 

3 

600 

00 

4 

500 

00 

3 

600 

00 

3 

600 

00 

This  table  shows  that  Newark  maintenance  employees  receive  high 
annual  earnings.  Skilled  journeymen  are  able  to  make  as  much  as 
$3,730  a  year  in  one  trade  classification.  One  foreman  receives  $4,500 
a  year,  and  two  of  the  three  foremen  listed  at  $3,600  in  Table  20  are 
scheduled  to  receive  $3,900  in  the  1942-43  school  budget.  Electricians, 
plumbers,  and  steamfitters  can  earn  over  $3,500  annually.  Laborers 
receive  more  than  $2,000  annually,  working  forty  hours  per  week.  The 
lowest  annual  wage  is  $1,827  for  plumber  helpers. 
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When  the  liberal  allotments  of  non-working  time  with  pay  are  con- 
sidered, the  skilled  journeymen  receive  wages  for  actual  working  hours 
that  are  14.5  per  cent  above  the  local  union  hourly  rates  for  their 
respective  trades.  Certain  classifications  of  helpers  and  laborers  receive 
wages  for  actual  working  hours  that  are  17.5  per  cent  above  the  hourly 
rates  shown  in  Table  20.  In  addition  to  these  wages,  the  school  sys- 
tem contributes  to  a  local  pension  plan  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  of 
earnings,  in  behalf  of  a  majority  of  the  employees  who  participate  in 
this  plan. 

In  October,  1941,  a  total  of  103  persons  were  employed  in  main- 
tenance services  as  follows: 

1  carpenter  foreman 
17  carpenters 
1  electrician  foreman 

7  electricians 

4  electrician  helpers 
1  paint  foreman 

13  painters 

1  plumber  and  steamfitter  foreman 

8  plumbers 

3  plumber  helpers 

2  steamfitters 

3  steamfitter  helpers 
3  roofers 

1  sheet  metal  worker 
1  equipment  repair  foreman 
12  equipment  repairmen 

14  laborers 

1  stadium  foreman 
3  stadium  laborers 
1  stadium  watchman 
1  chauffeur 

5  office  clerks 

Maintenance  employees  in  the  local  school  system  enjoy  a  con- 
tinuing permanent  status.  Below  is  given  the  distribution  of  seventy- 
nine  men  for  whom  records  were  available  in  terms  of  years  of  service 
with  the  school  system.  The  longest  period  of  service  is  thirty-four 
years.  One-fourth  of  the  men  have  been  with  the  schools  more  than 
nineteen  years.  The  median  period  of  service  is  fourteen  years.  Ap- 
proximately 93  per  cent  of  the  men  have  been  employed  five  or  more 
years. 
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Years 
of  Service 

34   


Number  of 
Employees 


33    

32  

3i  

30  

29  

28  

27  

26  

25  

24  

23  

22  

21  

20  

19  3rd  quartile 
18    


Years 
of  Service 

17    

16   


Number  of 
Employees 


15    ....... 

14  median 
13    


12 

11 

10 

9 


7  1  st  quartile 
6   


Maintenance  workers  are  employed  at  advanced  ages  at  the  prevail- 
ing high  wage  rates.  The  figures  given  below,  as  of  October,  1941, 
show  the  distribution  of  ages  of  seventy-nine  men  for  whom  age  data 
were  available  at  that  time.  A  median  age  of  forty-nine  years  is  re- 
vealed for  the  group.  Approximately  22  per  cent  of  the  men  were 
more  than  sixty  years  of  age.  Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  men 
were  forty-five  years  of  age  or  older.  The  youngest  man  was  thirty. 
It  is  evident  that  as  a  group,  the  maintenance  employees  in  the  Newark 
schools  are  well  along  in  years. 


Age 
85    ■ 


Number  of 
Employees 


72  

7i  

70  

69  

68  

67  

66  

65  

64  

63  

62  

61  

60  

59  3rd  quartile 

58  


Age 

57  

56  

55  

54  

53  

52  

5i    

50   ....... 

49  median 


47    

46 

45  1st  quartile 

44    

43    

42    

4i    


Number  of 

Employees 

o 

3 

1 
1 
1 
4 
3 
5 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
2 
1 
2 
1 
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Number  of  Number  of 

Age  Employees  Age  Employees 

40   o.  34  2 

39   o  33  1 

38    o  32  2 

37    1  31  o 

36    1  3°  1 

35   2 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  ages  at  which  the  men  were  first  employed 
with  the  local  school  system.  The  distribution  which  follows  has  been 
prepared  to  show  the  range  of  beginning  ages.  The  highest  entrance 
age  was  sixty-five.  Eight  of  the  seventy-nine  men  were  over  fifty  years 
of  age  when  first  employed  and  eighteen  were  over  forty-five  years  of 
age.  Only  two  men  were  first  employed  at  an  age  below  twenty. 

Age  When  Number  of  Age  When  Number  of 

Employed  Employees  Employed  Employees 

65    1  40   o 

—   39   1 

61    1  38   5 

60   o  37 3 

59   1  36  median   2 

58   2  35   2 

57    o  34   2 

56   1  33   2 

55    o  32   3 

54   o  31   3 

53    °  3°   3 

52    1  29  1st  quartile   5 

51    1  28   3 

50   o  27    2 

49    2  26   2 

48    1  25   5 

47    2  24    1 

46 5  23   3 

45  3rd  quartile   2  22   1 

44    1  21   o 

43    2  20  o 

42   4  19   1 

41    2  18   1 

All  the  evidence  gathered  by  the  survey  staff  shows  the  maintenance 
staff  to  be  an  unusually  favored  group  enjoying  conditions  and  privi- 
leges beyond  general  practice  in  private  industry.  The  survey  staff  is  of 
the  opinion  that  in  view  of  these  conditions  some  downward  adjustments 
could  be  made  in  salary  arrangements  with  entire  justice  to  employees 
and  taxpayers  alike.   Permanent  year-round  employment  with  a  liberal 
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allowance  for  paid  non-working  time  should  offset  in  part  the  need  for 
high  hourly  rates  that  may  be  entirely  fair  for  workers  employed  on  a 
part-time  seasonal  basis.  It  is  believed  that  reductions  of  from  20  to 
25  per  cent  in  the  annual  earnings  of  the  higher  paid  skilled  main- 
tenance workers  in  the  Newark  public  school  system  could  be  justified. 
An  annual  saving  of  at  least  $40,000  could  be  anticipated  with  such 
an  adjustment. 

Shop  Facilities 

Repair  shop  facilities  at  No.  22  Coe's  Place  are  totally  inadequate 
for  a  school  system  the  size  of  Newark.  Present  arrangements  are 
inefficient  and  uneconomical.  When  the  war  is  over,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  some  well-planned  and  properly  located  industrial  plant  will 
be  available  for  purchase.  Such  a  plant  might  meet  the  need  for  proper 
school  shop  and  storeroom  facilities.  If  nothing  suitable  can  be  found 
otherwise,  a  new  shop  and  stores  building  should  be  constructed. 


Chapter  VI 

THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PERSONNEL 


X 


he  success  of  the  public  school  enterprise  in  Newark  depends  in  no 
small  degree  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  3,19c)1  employees  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  upon  the  supervisory  and  administrative  poli- 
cies which  relate  to  these  workers.  The  old  truism,  "As  is  the  teacher 
so  is  the  school,"  is  equally  as  pertinent  today  as  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago.  For  upon  the  integrity  of  teachers  and  upon  their  training, 
competence,  and  enthusiasm  rests  the  educational  welfare  of  thousands 
of  children.  Similarly  the  quality  of  the  noninstructional  personnel  in 
Newark  is  of  vital  importance  because  this  group  of  workers  sets  the 
stage  for  the  instructional  staff  and  in  so  doing  exerts  an  influence 
upon  the  educational  program.  Thus  the  school  undertaking  is  a  co- 
operative one  in  which  all  the  personnel  are  involved,  and  only  as  each 
employee  fulfills  his  proper  role  can  the  major  objectives  of  the  school 
system  be  achieved. 

In  appraising  the  existing  situation  in  Newark  as  it  relates  to  per- 
sonnel management,  the  following  major  premises  have  been  accepted: 

(1)  The  most  important  function  of  a  Board  of  Education  is  to 
secure  and  maintain  the  highest  quality  of  services  consistent  with  the 
ability  of  the  taxpayers  to  support  them.  This  principle  places  merit 
ahead  of  every  other  consideration  in  the  selection,  promotion,  and 
treatment  of  employees.  Policies  and  practices  that  are  in  harmony 
with  this  assumption  have  been  deemed  by  the  survey  staff  to  be  good 
and  those  which  depart  from  it  have  been  considered  undesirable. 

(2)  A  Board  of  Education  should  be  a  model  employer  and  its 
policies  should  be  in  advance  of  those  common  to  ordinary  business 
concerns.  The  operation  and  maintenance  of  schools  is  a  public  enter- 
prise, and  the  procedures  used  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 

1  This  number  does  not  include  seventy-three  recreation  teachers  or  any  individuals 
whose  work  is  confined  strictly  to  evening  schools. 
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administration  should  be  exemplary  in  character.  Private  agencies,  in 
establishing  their  personnel  policies,  should  be  able  to  look  to  the 
schools  for  guidance  and  should  find  there  the  most  logical  and  defen- 
sible practices.  In  other  words,  the  school  system  should  be  a  truly 
public  educational  agency  and  should  conceive  of  its  function  as  extend- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  providing  instruction  for  boys  and  girls  of 
compulsory  school  age.  It  is  reasonable  to  propose  that  policies  should 
deal  fairly  and  justly  with  all  employees;  that  the  administration  should 
always  be  constructive  in  its  relationships  with  individuals  and  not  lose 
sight  of  human  values;  and,  finally,  that  policies  should  be  established 
and  executed  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  employees  and 
the  demands  of  the  service  rather  than  in  terms  of  minority  interests. 
This,  in  brief,  represents  the  point  of  view  against  which  the  present 
Newark  arrangements  have  been  appraised. 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  space,  attention  is  focused  in  this  report 
on  those  personnel  problems  in  Newark  which  appear  to  the  survey 
staff  to  be  of  greatest  importance.  For  this  reason,  the  discussion  has 
been  organized  around  two  groups  of  employees — the  instructional  and 
the  noninstructional — and  the  following  major  topics,  as  they  relate 
to  each  of  the  foregoing  classifications,  have  received  chief  considera- 
tion: recruitment,  selection,  and  appointment;  reporting  and  account- 
ing; and  provisions  for  maintaining  efficiency,  morale,  and  continuous 
professional  growth. 

Recruitment,  Selection,  and  Appointment 
of  Instructional  Personnel 

In  a  large  industrial  city  like  Newark  the  problem  of  discovering 
instructional  talent  for  the  public  schools  is  not  easily  solved.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  salary  schedule  in  force  is  an  attractive  one  and  work- 
ing conditions  are  generally  favorable,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
locating  and  appointing  the  best  qualified  persons  to  teaching  positions 
have,  in  a  large  measure,  not  been  surmounted.  Some  of  the  difficulty 
is  perhaps  inherent  in  the  size  of  the  community  and  part  of  it  can  be 
attributed  to  tradition  and  public  indifference. 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS 

Although  in  recent  years  turnover  among  teachers  has  been  rela- 
tively small,  a   rather  large  number  of  persons   are   still   employed 
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annually.  It  is  not  feasible  for  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  personally 
to  seek  out  the  necessary  candidates  and  determine  in  each  individual 
instance  their  respective  qualifications  for  the  existing  vacancies. 
Rather,  it  has  been  necessary  in  a  city  such  as  Newark  to  delegate 
much  of  this  responsibility  to  a  Board  of  Examiners.  To  grant  licenses, 
to  revoke  them  for  cause  and  after  a  hearing,  and  to  compile  lists  of 
candidates  eligible  for  appointment  to  positions  in  the  various  school 
divisions  are  functions  legally  delegated  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
The  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  a  member  of  this  Board,  but  the  many 
other  pressing  demands  upon  his  time  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
conduct  as  extended  a  search  for  candidates  as  the  situation  demands. 
The  present  method  of  recruiting  has  tended  to  restrict  applications 
to  persons  residing  either  in  Newark  or  in  neighboring  communities, 
and  the  number  of  applicants  from  a  distance  is  too  small  to  warrant 
notice.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  able  young  college  graduates  reside 
in  Newark,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  only  through  open  competition 
can  taxpayers  be  assured  of  the  greatest  values  for  their  money.  A 
community  would  not  think  of  limiting  either  its  theater  talent  or  its 
physicians  to  those  born  and  educated  within  the  city  limits,  nor  would 
it  restrict  its  professional  ball  club  to  members  trained  on  local  sandlots. 
Yet  Newark  has  adopted  a  policy  which,  in  the  case  of  elementary 
school  teaching  positions,  closes  the  door  to  applicants  from  other 
communities.  Even  in  the  appointment  of  new  secondary  school  teach- 
ers, outside  talent  is  not  vigorously  sought. 

Such  policies  are  shortsighted  and  are  not  designed  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  children  or  taxpayers.  The  appointment  of  the  highest 
qualified  candidate  without  respect  to  residence,  religion,  or  political 
faith  is  the  one  absolute  rule  which  should  supersede  all  other  con- 
siderations. 

The  survey  staff  recommends,  therefore,  that  the  present  restrictions 
against  outside  applicants  be  entirely  removed  and  that  an  open-door 
policy  be  introduced  and  maintained. 

Even  with  the  lifting  of  the  ban  on  nonresident  applicants,  the 
problem  of  recruiting  will  still  remain  unsolved  until  an  aggressive 
policy  is  adopted.  Under  present  arrangements,  notices  of  examina- 
tions are  sent  out  to  a  few  teacher-training  institutions  in  the  metro- 
politan area  and  to  the  New  Jersey  state  teachers  colleges.  No  accom- 
panying information  designed  to  arouse  interest  is  provided.  It  is  the 
judgment  of  the  survey  staff  that  contact  should  be  established  with 
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selected  teacher-training  institutions  throughout  the  United  States  and 
with  school  systems  that  are  known  to  maintain  high  standards,  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  applications  for  vacancies  as  they  arise  in  the 
Newark  schools.  Through  this  means  it  should  be  possible  to  build 
up  a  highly  selected  list  of  promising  candidates.  The  written  examina- 
tions might  well  be  given  in  cooperating  educational  institutions  and, 
in  some  instances,  boards  of  examiners  in  other  large  cities  might  will- 
ingly administer  them  if  reciprocal  arrangements  were  proposed. 

The  present  examination  system  in  Newark  has  many  commendable 
features.  As  was  mentioned  earlier,  a  Board  of  Examiners,  composed 
of  the  Superintendent,  the  Superintendent's  clerk,  two  Assistant  Super- 
intendents, an  elementary  education  director,  one  high  school  principal, 
and  two  elementary  principals,  compiles  the  lists  of  candidates  who 
are  eligible  for  appointment  and  conducts  the  examinations. 

The  written  examination  is  usually  composed  of  two  parts:  one  part, 
or  60  per  cent,  devoted  to  measuring  the  candidate's  command  of 
subject  matter,  and  the  remaining  part  devoted  to  educational  theory 
and  classroom  practice.  Three  hours  are  allowed  for  its  administra- 
tion. Only  those  candidates  who  obtain  a  score  of  70  per  cent  or 
above,  with  a  minimum  of  60  per  cent  in  each  part  of  the  written 
examination,  are  eligible  for  the  oral  examination.  The  latter  is  usually 
held  within  a  short  period  following  the  written  examination  and  is 
conducted  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  as  a  body.  The  questions  de- 
cided upon  for  this  interview  are  designed  to  judge  those  personal 
traits  and  characteristics  which  cannot  be  ascertained  through  writing. 
For  this  purpose  a  checklist  is  used  to  guide  individual  members  of  the 
Board  in  making  estimates  of  the  applicant's  use  of  English,  his  mental 
celerity,  attitudes,  and  personality.  Each  candidate  receives  a  com- 
posite score  on  the  basis  of  equal  weighting  for  the  written  and  the 
oral  examinations.  The  names  of  those  individuals  who  obtain  a 
minimum  of  70  per  cent  in  each  examination  are  placed  upon  the 
former  eligibility  list  in  order  of  achievement  and,  as  positions  occur, 
appointments  are  made  by  the  Superintendent,  in  the  order  of  rank  on 
this  list. 

While  the  procedures  followed  by  the  Newark  Board  of  Examiners 
do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  commonly  used  by  other  examining 
boards,  there  are  a  number  of  modifications  which  need  to  be  made. 
The  written  examinations,  as  they  relate  to  subject  matter,  are  not  in 
any  way  standardized  and  differ  in  degree  of  difficulty  from  year  to 
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year.  Candidates,  therefore,  who  qualify  on  one  examination  might 
easily  have  failed  to  qualify  if  they  had  been  tested  at  a  more  recent 
examination  or  one  given  at  a  previous  date.  If  written  examinations 
are  to  be  used  as  one  instrument  for  selecting  teachers,  they  should  be 
of  equal  difficulty  and  in  every  way  comparable.  This  does  not  preclude 
the  raising  of  standards  if  it  is  deemed  desirable,  but  it  should  be  done 
consciously  and  the  amount  of  increase  should  be  clearly  measurable. 
It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  a  more  objective  and  reliable  sys- 
tem of  written  examinations  be  substituted  for  the  present  arrangement. 

A  second  recommendation  pertains  to  the  oral  examination  or  inter- 
view. This  procedure,  as  mentioned  earlier,  consists  of  a  question-and- 
answer  period  in  which  the  candidate's  personal  qualities  are  judged. 
It  is  obviously  important  for  Newark  that  individuals  who  are  coarse, 
ill-mannered,  or  uncultured  should  not  be  chosen  for  teaching  posts  in 
the  public  schools  no  matter  how  well  informed  they  may  be.  Such 
individuals  sometimes  attain  high  ratings  in  written  examinations,  a 
fact  which  has  led  some  educators  to  lose  all  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
employing  such  measures  in  selecting  teachers.  However,  it  is  precisely 
for  this  reason  that  the  oral  interview  has  been  adopted  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  procedure  in  establishing  eligibility  lists.  The  general  char- 
acter of  the  Newark  personnel  rests  finally  upon  the  combined  judg- 
ments of  those  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  oral  examination.  For 
it  is  here  that  candidates  with  negative  qualities  or  weak  personalities 
must  be  discovered  and  eliminated  if  the  best  interests  of  the  school 
system  are  to  be  maintained.  Nor  can  there  be  any  adequate  substitute 
for  the  subjective  evaluation  made  by  a  group  of  qualified  examiners. 

At  the  present  time  the  length  of  the  interview  ranges  from  fifteen 
to  forty-five  minutes.  While  it  is  obvious  that  some  time  limits  have 
to  be  observed,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  candidate  should  be 
either  appointed  or  rejected  on  so  short  an  interview  as  fifteen  minutes. 
A  half  hour  would  seem  to  be  the  minimum  length  of  time  accorded  to 
any  candidate  for  his  oral  examination. 

The  survey  staff  also  recommends  that  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
be  relieved  of  all  examining  responsibilities  as  soon  as  the  new  Assistant 
Superintendent  in  charge  of  personnel  (a  position  recommended  else- 
where in  this  report)  is  appointed.  This  would  free  the  Superintendent 
from  the  time-consuming  task  of  establishing  eligibility  lists  and  should 
in  no  way  lessen  the  efficiency  of  the  Board. 

Still  another  problem  which  appears  to  vex  some  teachers  in  the 
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school  system  is  the  merging  of  eligibility  lists.  At  the  present  time, 
applicants  are  placed  upon  the  eligibility  list  following  appraisal  by 
the  Board  of  Examiners.  This  list  is  drawn  upon  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time  and  when  it  approaches  exhaustion  another  examination 
is  given  and  a  new  list  is  prepared.  A  disturbing  factor  to  some  teachers, 
especially  those  interested  in  promotion,  is  the  addition  of  names  from 
the  substitute  list.  At  the  end  of  two  years  of  service,  secondary  school 
substitutes  are  permitted  to  apply  for  examinations  and  an  opportunity 
is  afforded  them  to  qualify  for  the  regular  eligibility  list.  If  they  receive 
an  unusually  high  score,  they  may  lower  the  standing  of  several  indi- 
viduals who  qualified  on  a  previous  examination.  This  arrangement 
has  caused  some  dissatisfaction.  In  general  this  policy  is  a  commend- 
able one  in  that  it  presumably  assures  the  appointment  of  the  best- 
qualified  candidates  at  all  times.  There  would  be  some  advantage, 
however,  in  establishing  a  list  for  a  limited  period,  such  as  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  during  this  time  appointing  only  candidates  from  this 
list.  At  the  end  of  the  two-  or  three-year  period  the  list  would  be 
abandoned,  even  though  it  were  not  exhausted,  and  a  new  examination 
ordered  at  which  substitutes  and  others  would  be  given  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  compete.  Such  a  procedure  would  give  meaning  to  one's 
placement  on  a  list  which  the  present  plan  does  not  provide  and  would, 
at  the  same  time,  preserve  most  of  the  benefits  now  realized. 

The  general  educational  qualifications  required  of  candidates  for 
positions  in  Newark  are  fairly  comparable  to  those  which  obtain  in 
other  large  city  school  systems.  To  be  eligible  for  the  grade  teacher 
written  examinations,  candidates  must  have  graduated  from  an  ap- 
proved teachers'  normal  or  professional  school  with  a  course  of  study 
not  less  than  three  years  in  length.  They  must  also  be  residents  of 
Newark.  Qualification  requirements  for  the  secondary  school  written 
examination  are  two  years  of  successful  experience,  possession  of  a 
New  Jersey  State  Secondary  School  Teaching  Certificate,  and  posses- 
sion of  a  college  degree  with  credits  in  specified  courses.  The  experience 
and  the  certificate  must  be  in  the  subject  or  subjects  to  be  taught. 

The  survey  staff  believes  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  school 
system  should  sanction  lower  qualifications  for  candidates  for  ele- 
mentary school  positions  than  for  high  school  positions.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  present  salary  schedule  discriminates  against  elementary 
teachers,  this  principle  is  considered  unsound  and  is  rapidly  losing 
status  in  progressive  communities.    It  is  also  questionable  whether  a 
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Table  21 

Percentage  of  Instructional  Personnel  at  Various  Levels  of  Professional  Training 
in  the  Newark  Public  Schools,*  June,  igj8 

Prin-  Superin- 

Teachers  cipals  tendents,  Total 

T       ,  ■ and  Super-  Per- 

.Levels  • 

Elemen-  Junior  Senior  Assist-  visors,  centage 

tary  High  High  ants  Direc- 

tors 

1  234567 

Less  than  2  years   1.4  0.9  1.0  0.0  00  1.2 

Two  years,  less  than  3   ....  43 . 8  2.6  4.0  1.3  3.3  30 .  7 
Three  years,  less  than  4   ...  28.3  10.4  6.1  13.9  10.  o  21.6 
Four  years  or  Bachelor's  de- 
gree   18.9  48.7  41.3  25.3  33.3  25.9 

Five  years  or  Master's  de- 
gree   7.5  374  45-3  57o  43.3  19.8 

Doctor's  degree  0.1  0.0  2.3  2.5  10.0  0.8 

*  Adapted  from  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Appraisal  of  Education  in  Newark.   "First  Report  of 
the  Sub-Committee  on  Teacher  Personnel,"  p.  98.  June  30,  1939. 

local  residence  ruling  should  apply  to  one  group  of  teacher  candidates 
and  not  to  another.  Such  a  ruling  restricts  the  possibility  of  securing 
the  best  teachers  available.  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  steps 
be  taken:  (i)  to  raise  the  present  college  preparation  requirement  for 
elementary  school  teachers  from  three  to  four  years;  (2)  to  abandon 
the  two-year  experience  requirement  for  high  school  appointment  in 
favor  of  reasonable  weighting  for  elementary  or  secondary  school  teach- 
ing experience  when  eligibility  lists  are  compiled;  and  (3)  to  abolish 
the  local  residence  requirement  applying  to  applicants  for  elementary 
school  positions. 

TRAINING  OF  PRESENT  PERSONNEL 

An  adequate  program  of  teacher  selection  should  take  into  account 
the  status  of  the  present  teaching  staff.  This  requires  a  periodic  analy- 
sis, not  made  hitherto,  in  order  to  determine  those  strengths  which 
may  be  capitalized  and  the  weaknesses  which  may  be  remedied.  An 
analysis  by  the  survey  staff  indicates  definite  considerations  for  the 
future  selection  of  teachers. 

A  recent  Research  Bulletin  of  the  National  Education  Association2 
points  out  that  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in   city 

2  National  Education  Association.    "City  Teachers:  Their  Preparation,  Salaries  and  Ex- 
perience."  Research  Bulletin,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  i,  p.  12,  January,  1940. 
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school  systems  have  completed  four  or  more  years  of  college  educa- 
tion. Column  7  of  Table  21  shows  that  in  1938  only  47  per  cent  of  the 
Newark  teachers  had  this  training. 

Further  study  of  this  table  reveals  that  a  Newark  elementary  school 
child  as  compared  with  a  high  school  pupil  is  very  likely  to  receive 
guidance  and  instruction  from  a  teacher  with  less  training.  In  cities 
of  comparable  size,  40  per  cent  of  the  elementary  school  teachers  have 
four  or  more  years  of  college  preparation. 3  Only  26.5  per  cent  of  the 
Newark  elementary  school  teachers  had  this  amount  of  training  in 
1938.  In  fact,  45.2  per  cent  had  less  than  three  years  of  preparation. 
These  low  qualifications  indicate  the  need  for  raising  the  certification 
requirements  and  for  recruiting  and  appointing  highly  qualified  per- 
sons to  bolster  the  elementary  schools.  Even  when  allowance  is  made 
for  recent  improvement  in  the  educational  background  of  the  Newark 
staff,  the  qualifications  of  elementary  teachers  are  below  standard. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  then,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff  that  the 
program  of  recruiting  and  selecting  teachers  for  the  Newark  schools 
would  be  greatly  improved  by: 

( 1 )  Initiating  a  more  vigorous  recruiting  policy. 

(2)  Removing  the  residence  barrier  now  applicable  to  candidates 
for  elementary  teaching  positions. 

(3)  Increasing  the  objectivity  and  the  reliability  of  the  written 
examinations  used  in  establishing  eligibility  lists. 

(4)  Extending  the  time  given  to  oral  interviews. 

(5)  Relieving  the  Superintendent  of  his  present  duties  as  an  exam- 
iner as  soon  as  an  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of  personnel  is 
appointed. 

(6)  Modifying  present  practice  of  merging  lists  by  providing  a 
definite  time  limit  for  the  life  of  a  list,  such  as  two  or  three  years. 
During  this  period  eligible  candidates  from  the  list  would  be  appointed 
to  vacancies. 

(7)  Removing  distinctions  between  qualifications  required  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teachers,  a  college  degree  or  its  equiv- 
alent constituting  the  minimum  educational  background  expected  of 
all  candidates. 

(8)  Reconsidering  experience  requirements  of  teachers  at  all  levels. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  8. 
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It  is  the  belief  of  the  survey  staff  that  the  removal  of  all  experience 
requirements  from  appointment  to  teaching  positions  would  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Reporting  and  Accounting 

After  teachers  have  been  carefully  selected  for  a  school  system,  it  is 
important  that  data  pertaining  to  their  status  and  growth  be  assembled 
and  studied.  In  fact,  a  central  system  of  staff  personnel  records  is  just 
as  essential  in  schools  as  it  is  in  industry.  The  educational  prepara- 
tion of  the  present  staff,  their  years  of  experience,  the  years  of  service 
still  available,  their  ages,  their  strengths  and  shortcomings,  and  their 
problems  are  illustrative  of  the  type  of  facts  needed  to  secure  and 
maintain  a  well-balanced  and  efficient  personnel  program.  Adequate 
records  also  assure  the  information  necessary  to  determine  trends  and 
present  status,  to  make  decisions  and  predictions  concerning  the  future, 
and  to  formulate  policies. 

The  present  personnel  records  are  divided  among  three  departments 
and  a  number  of  offices,  each  attempting  to  keep  on  file  information 
related  to  the  functions  it  performs.  Examination  of  the  accounting 
procedures  and  the  information  available  revealed  many  inconsistencies 
and  duplications  of  efforts  in  recording. 

It  was  also  discovered  that  some  information  highly  essential  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  school  undertaking  was  lacking.  Many  data  which 
were  of  use  only  at  the  time  they  were  gathered  are  now  occupying 
files  and  space  sorely  needed  for  other  purposes.  Owing  to  the  lack 
of  a  centralized  accounting  system,  policies,  services,  and  procedures 
have  sometimes  been  established  on  the  basis  of  precedent  and  con- 
venience rather  than  as  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  facts.  These 
observations  present  a  further  argument  for  the  establishment  of  a 
division  of  personnel,  one  of  whose  functions  would  entail  provision 
for  records  and  continuous  accounting. 

The  transition  to  a  new  system  of  records  and  accounting  should 
be  based  on  thorough  study.  The  needs  and  functions  such  records 
are  to  serve  should  be  listed  and  analyzed;  expert  advice  should  be 
sought;  and  an  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  practices  and  expe- 
rience of  other  cities.  By  working  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Reference  and  Research,  records  may  be  organized 
which  are  readily  adapted  to  research  techniques. 
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Provisions  for  Maintaining  Efficiency,  Morale, 
and  Continuous  Professional  Growth 

The  contribution  of  a  school  system  to  the  life  of  a  community  is 
largely  contingent  upon  two  considerations: 

(i)  Probably  of  greatest  importance  is  the  kind  of  person  originally 
selected  to  render  the  services  for  which  the  schools  were  created.  This 
fact  is  not  usually  questioned  by  intelligent  citizens  although,  in  estab- 
lishing policies  for  the  selection  of  teaching  personnel,  it  is  not  infre- 
quently obscured. 

(2)  Of  almost  equal  importance  for  the  success  of  the  school  enter- 
prise is  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  possible  physical,  mental,  and 
emotional  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  staff.  Esprit  de  corps,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  written,  is  closely  related  to  this  second  considera- 
tion. The  point  of  view  of  a  teacher  regarding  his  work  is  not  fixed 
like  his  height  but  is  a  markedly  changeable  factor.  While  attitudes 
are  subject  to  improvement  they  are  also  subject  to  negative  trends. 
Similarly  one's  physical  efficiency  is  conditioned  by  one's  recreation, 
sleep,  food,  and  mental  outlook. 

The  survey  staff  has  been  conscious,  therefore,  of  those  personnel 
policies  and  practices  in  Newark  which  pertain  to  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  professional  efficiency  and  morale. 

THE  PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  NEEDS 
OF  TEACHERS 

A  number  of  the  more  successful  industrial  concerns  are  giving 
attention  to  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  health  of  their 
employees.  This  type  of  service  is  provided  because  the  management 
believes  that  output  is  related  to  the  workers'  health.  Not  only  is  much 
valuable  time  lost  through  illness,  but  in  undertakings  which  call  for  a 
high  degree  of  concentration,  such  as  teaching,  the  emotional  and 
mental  outlook  of  the  individual  seriously  affects  the  quality  of  the 
work  accomplished. 

In  Newark  the  health  of  the  instructional  staff  is  favored  by  policies 
granting  tenure,  adequate  salaries,  sabbatical  leaves,  generous  sick- 
leave  allowances,  and  reasonable  work  assignments.  Periodic  health 
examinations  are  required  of  the  regular  staff  and,  in  cases  of  serious 
illness,  teachers  are  protected  by  a  hospitalization  plan  promoted  by 
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the  Newark  Teachers  Association.  This  organization  also  offers  advice 
on  confidential  personal  problems.  All  these  measures  contribute  to 
the  physical  and  mental  welfare  of  teachers  and,  therefore,  indirectly 
to  the  education  of  children. 

Less  favorable  aspects  as  far  as  health  is  concerned  do  exist.  Many 
of  the  staff  are  working  in  buildings  that  provide  poor  ventilation, 
inadequate  lighting,  and  antiquated  equipment.  In  several  instances, 
teachers  are  carrying  excessive  class  loads.  Outdated  buildings  fre- 
quently have  both  a  bad  psychological  and  a  detrimental  physical 
influence  on  teachers.  While  it  may  not  be  feasible  at  the  present  time 
for  Newark  to  replace  all  its  old  school  buildings,  it  might  be  practical 
to  modify  their  interiors  so  as  to  correct  the  physical  defects  of  the 
classrooms  and  to  improve  the  buildings  aesthetically. 

Teacher  Load.  The  median  size  of  class  in  Newark  does  not  differ 
significantly  from  that  found  in  other  cities  of  comparable  size  although 
it  tends  to  be  somewhat  higher  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  number 
of  teachers,  however,  who  carry  heavy  loads  is  entirely  too  great  from 
a  health  and  mental  hygiene  standpoint.  Approximately  one  fifth  of 
the  elementary  school  classes  have  forty  pupils  or  more. 

A  recent  study  by  the  National  Education  Association4  reveals  that 
teachers  consider  class  sizes  of  thirty,  with  a  maximum  of  thirty-five, 
as  reasonable  for  both  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  schools. 
Newark  has  643  elementary  school  classes  and  a  large  number  of 
secondary  school  classes  above  this  maximum.  Fortunately  the  admin- 
istration has  already  recognized  the  importance  of  studying  this  prob- 
lem and  is  taking  steps  to  alleviate  the  situation  as  opportunity  permits. 

Health  Examinations.  According  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  all  new  appointees  to  the  schools  are  required,  as 
a  condition  prior  to  assignment,  to  have  a  health  examination  con- 
ducted by  the  school  health  department.  A  recent  state  law  further 
stipulates  that  the  Board  of  Education  shall  require  a  physical  exami- 
nation of  each  employee  at  least  once  in  three  years  and  also  in  cases 
in  which,  according  to  its  judgment,  a  staff  member  shows  deviation 
from  normal  physical  and  mental  health.  These  regulations  are  sound 
and  over  a  period  of  years  will  ensure  a  higher  degree  of  physical  fit- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  staff  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  members  of  the  regular  staff  do  not  make  more 

4  National  Education  Association.  "The  Teachers  Look  at  Teacher  Load."  Research 
Bulletin,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  5,  p.  253,  November  1939. 
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extensive  use  of  the  school  health  facilities  for  their  periodic  examina- 
tions. The  entire  personnel  of  the  school  system  should  be  informed 
of  the  purpose  and  significance  of  this  service  and  encouraged  to  make 
full  use  of  it. 

Sick-Leave  Provisions.  Most  large  school  systems  make  some  pro- 
vision for  teachers  who  are  unable  to  meet  their  regular  assignments 
because  of  illness.  Not  infrequently  teachers  are  allowed  ten  days' 
absence  with  full  pay  and  partial  salary  for  a  limited  period  beyond 
ten  days.  Such  sick-leave  regulations  can  be  justified  on  a  number  of 
grounds.  In  the  first  place  they  protect  children.  Teachers  who  are 
ill  should  be  encouraged  to  remain  home  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
exposing  their  pupils  to  communicable  diseases  or,  perhaps,  what  is  of 
equal  importance,  of  attempting  to  work  when  they  are  not  well. 

A  second  consideration  is  that  a  year  of  teaching  cannot  properly 
be  thought  of  as  consisting  of  190  or  200  days'  work.  A  good  teacher 
does  a  year's  work  even  though  she  may  be  absent  ten  days.  While  a 
substitute  is  called  in  to  keep  the  machinery  running  smoothly,  the 
task  of  educating  the  children  still  remains  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
regular  teacher.  By  dint  of  extra  effort  and  thought,  the  latter  makes 
up  for  her  lost  time  and  so  is  entitled  to  most  of  the  credit  for  the 
achievements  of  the  year.  To  subtract  from  her  salary  simply  because 
she  has  missed  a  few  days  at  school  is  to  lessen  her  efforts. 

Because  of  these  and  other  reasons,  school  systems  have  usually 
allowed  teachers  some  sick  leave  without  loss  of  pay.  Newark  provides 
for  five  days  of  absence  during  each  year  and  permits  these  days  to  be 
cumulative  up  to  but  not  exceeding  a  total  of  twenty-five  days.  For 
absences  beyond  the  provisions  of  this  regulation,  teachers  are  required 
to  forfeit  the  minimum  substitute's  salary  for  periods  not  to  exceed 
forty  days  for  teachers  with  less  than  ten  years  of  service  and  not  to 
exceed  sixty  days  for  those  who  have  served  in  Newark  for  more 
than  ten  years.  Under  this  arrangement  there  were  15,985  days  of 
absence  among  the  instructional  personnel  in  1 940-4 1.3 

Most  studies  of  absences  in  cities  indicate  that  teachers  are  absent 
an  average  of  approximately  five  days  a  year.6  In  Newark  the  rate 
is  much  higher  than  this,  amounting  to  6.2  days. 

5  This  figure  is  an  approximation.  Absences  of  one-half  day  and  over  were  regarded 
by  the  survey  staff  as  full-day  absences,  and  those  absences  of  less  than  one-half  day  were 
disregarded. 

6  Kuhlmann,  William  D.  Teacher  Absence  and  Leave  Regulations,  pp.  27  ff.  Contribu- 
tions to  Education,  No.  564.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1933. 
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It  is  the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff  that  a  sound  sick-leave  policy 
is  likely  to  pay  dividends  in  terms  of  morale  and  of  the  effect  which 
it  has  on  teaching  efficiency.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  con- 
siderable supervision  and  direction  are  not  needed  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  achieved.  Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  the  present  cost  of 
substitute  service  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  education.  During  1940-41,  the  net  cost  of  this  service  was 
$137,464.79,  or  $52.93  per  member  of  the  instructional  staff.  Even 
allowing  for  a  high  daily  pay  rate  for  substitutes  this  cost  seems 
entirely  too  great. 

The  cumulative  plan  of  sick  leave  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  survey 
staff,  a  desirable  one  for  Newark.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  unsound  in 
principle.  Sick  leave  is  granted  in  order  to  protect  children  against 
teachers  who  are  ill.  Placing  a  premium,  in  the  form  of  deferred 
cumulative  credits,  upon  coming  to  school  when  in  reality  the  teacher 
because  of  her  illness  should  be  at  home,  is  contrary  to  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  sick  leave.  Under  this  policy  conscientious  teachers,  fearful 
lest  some  extended  illness  befall  them  in  the  future,  literally  drag 
themselves  to  school,  determined  to  store  up  at  great  sacrifice,  if  neces- 
sary, as  much  leave  as  can  possibly  be  accumulated. 

A  second  weakness  inherent  in  the  cumulative  plan  pertains  to  the 
matter  of  recognizing  length  of  service.  This  is  a  carry-over  from 
practices  in  other  fields,  but  it  seems  less  justifiable  when  applied  to 
teachers  than  to  other  employees.  Teachers'  salary  schedules  provide 
adequate  remuneration  for  experience.  In  fact,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
other  forms  of  employment  where  as  many  differentials  in  salary  are 
provided  for  years  of  service.  Annual  increases  extending  over  a 
period  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years  should  constitute  enough  financial 
recognition  without  adding  further  to  the  already  favored  status  of 
the  experienced  teaching  group.  The  young  teacher  confronted  with 
doctor's  bills  and  a  week's  loss  of  pay  is  more  severely  handicapped  in 
trying  to  maintain  a  professional  standard  of  living  than  the  older 
teacher  at  the  upper  reaches  of  the  salary  schedule.  Sick-leave  policies, 
therefore,  should  not  be  designed  to  reward  teachers  for  length  of  serv- 
ice. They  should,  rather,  provide  insurance  for  all  teachers  from  the 
time  they  begin  their  work  in  the  Newark  schools  until  retirement. 

It  is  also  the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff  that  ten  days'  sick  leave 
with  full  pay  is  a  sounder  regulation  than  the  present  one  if  such  a 
provision  is  accompanied  by  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  payment  for  all 
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absences  beyond  a  ten-day  period  will  require  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  This  would  mean  that  teachers  with  protracted 
illnesses  and  those  absent  for  more  than  ten  days  during  the  school 
year  would  not  automatically  receive  their  salary.  Logically  the  prin- 
cipal, depending  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  would  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Superintendent  who,  in  turn,  would  advise  the  Board 
whether  or  not  the  teacher  in  question  should  be  granted  salary  for  the 
days  beyond  those  specifically  allowed. 

Such  a  regulation  should  be  supplemented  by  a  careful  study  of 
individual  teacher  absences.  This  would  serve  two  purposes.  It  would 
enable  the  administration  to  offer  intelligent  health  guidance  to  teachers 
who  need  it,  and  it  would  serve  as  a  check  against  a  small  minority  of 
teachers  who  tend  to  take  advantage  of  all  generous  provisions  related 
to  the  personnel. 

THE  ECONOMIC  NEEDS  OF  TEACHERS 

The  policies  of  the  Board  of  Education  regarding  salaries  are  of 
great  significance  because  they  determine  the  standard  of  living  of 
teachers  and  thereby  control,  to  a  marked  degree,  their  cultural  and 
social  outlook.  An  adequate  salary  schedule,  fairly  administered,  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  maintenance  of  high  morale. 

Newark  has  been  operating  a  position-type  salary  schedule  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  philosophy  underlying  this  type  of  schedule  is 
that  the  task  of  teaching  in  the  upper  grades  is  more  difficult  and 
important  than  that  required  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  school. 
While  no  salary  distinctions  are  made  between  first  and  sixth  grade 
teachers,  those  members  of  the  instructional  staff  assigned  to  the 
secondary  school  are  markedly  favored.  The  logic  of  this  is  hard  to 
understand  if,  indeed,  such  a  policy  has  any  defense  other  than  that  of 
tradition.  Modern  school  systems  are  rapidly  modifying  these  out- 
moded scales  and  are  removing  all  differentials  that  were  formerly 
related  to  grade  position.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious  to 
educators  that  teachers  of  young  children  have  just  as  difficult  a  task 
to  perform  as  their  co-workers  who  instruct  in  the  high  school,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  former  needs  to  be  equally  as  great  as  that  of 
the  latter.  Most  habits  are  established  during  the  early  years  of  child- 
hood. To  assume  that  less  intelligence  or  less  knowledge  is  required 
to  guide  the  education  of  children  during  this  formative  period  is  to 
ignore  the  findings  of  our  most  eminent  psychologists. 
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The  increase  in  salary  which  accompanies  advancement  from  ele- 
mentary to  junior  and  senior  high  school  positions  has  encouraged 
teachers  to  pursue  work  intended  to  fit  them  for  positions  in  upper 
grades  rather  than  to  improve  their  background  for  positions  they  now 
hold.  This  is  a  further  example  of  the  undesirable  effects  of  a  position- 
type  schedule,  since  a  promotion  scheme  of  this  character  drains  off 
the  more  capable  teachers  from  the  kindergarten,  elementary,  and 
junior  high  schools. 

Unfortunately  considerations  other  than  sound  principles  of  salary 
scheduling  are  now  interfering  with  the  improvement  of  salary  policies 
in  many  New  Jersey  communities.  A  recent  decision  of  the  New  Jersey 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  specifically  states  that  the  salary  schedule 
is  not  subject  to  change  or  amendment  by  the  local  board  and  that  the 
annual  increment  in  a  salary  schedule,  in  the  case  of  teachers  under 
tenure,  cannot  be  withheld  except  by  legislative  act  or  by  the  bringing 
of  specific  charges.  Interpretation  of  this  recent  decision  suggests  that 
this  ruling  does  not  cover  all  salary  schedules  in  all  communities,  but 
only  those  which  operate  automatically  and  which  do  not  specifically 
provide  that  the  schedule  is  to  be  construed  as  effective  for  one  year 
only. 

Until  the  present  law  is  modified,  it  would  seem  impractical  to 
attempt  any  significant  changes  in  the  schedule  now  in  force.  There 
are  a  few  vulnerable  points  in  the  salary  schedule  which  could  certainly 
be  remedied  without  altering  the  principles  governing  the  present  ar- 
rangement. Ninth  grade  teachers  in  junior  high  schools  are  paid 
according  to  the  junior  high  school  scale  whereas  ninth  grade  teachers 
in  senior  high  school  buildings  enjoy  the  salaries  reserved  for  senior 
high  school  teachers.  Similarly,  seventh  and  eighth  grade  teachers  in 
elementary  buildings  are  paid  according  to  the  elementary  teachers' 
schedule.  This  is  perhaps  no  more  illogical  than  the  whole  scheme  of 
rewarding  teachers  according  to  position,  but  surely  it  cannot  be 
defended  on  any  rational  basis.  Teachers  should  be  classified  for 
salary  purposes  under  the  existing  schedule  as  follows:  elementary — 
kindergarten,  grades  1-6;  junior  high  school — grades  7-9;  and  senior 
high  school — grades  10-12.  This  would  remove  most  of  the  misunder- 
standing and  ill  feeling  growing  out  of  the  present  plan.  While  present 
legislation  affecting  salaries  might  prevent  the  application  of  the  fore- 
going classification  to  all  the  teachers  involved,  it  should  be  carried  out 
as  far  as  possible  and  should  apply  to  all  future  appointments.    It  is 
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the  opinion  of  the  survey  staff  that  the  proposed  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  charge  of  personnel  should  initiate  a  study  of  the 
salary  situation  with  a  view  to  introducing  a  more  equitable  scale  for 
new  appointees  than  the  one  now  in  operation.  While  this  would  not 
affect  present  employees  unless  a  different  legal  interpretation  is  handed 
down  by  the  courts,  it  would,  over  a  long  period  of  years,  resolve 
many  of  the  existing  difficulties. 

The  salary  levels  of  teachers  in  Newark  are  relatively  high.  In  com- 
parison with  twenty-nine  other  cities  of  300,000  population  or  more  in 
the  United  States,  Newark's  position  for  the  various  teaching  classifica- 
tions, as  indicated  by  the  median  salaries  paid  in  1941,  was  as  follows: 

Median  Salary  Rank 

Elementary  school  teachers   $3,012  2 

Junior  high  school  teachers   2 ,  800  7 

Senior  high  school  teachers   3>°45  10 

This  relatively  high  median  salary  for  elementary  teachers  is  due  in 
part  to  the  somewhat  longer  years  of  service  of  this  group  in  Newark. 
As  time  goes  on,  the  rank  for  the  secondary  school  teachers  will  un- 
doubtedly be  changed  as  more  and  more  teachers  approach  the  high 
maximum  salaries  established  for  these  groups.  Approximately  one 
third  of  the  kindergarten  and  elementary  school  teachers  have  attained 
maximum  salary  and  a  large  number  are  within  a  few  increments  of 
the  maximum.  Since  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers  repre- 
sent a  younger  group  in  terms  of  years  of  service,  a  smaller  proportion 
have  attained  the  higher  brackets  of  the  schedule.  The  scheduled  maxi- 
mum salaries  are  higher  than  those  of  most  of  the  other  cities  in 
northeastern  United  States  and  the  designated  minima  are  exceeded 
only  by  those  of  New  York  City. 

It  would  appear  from  these  facts  that  Newark  teachers,  as  a  group, 
enjoy  a  favored  position  among  teachers  generally  and  that  the  total 
amount  of  money  expended  in  Newark  for  salaries  is  sufficient  to  enable 
the  school  system  to  compete  advantageously  with  most  cities.  While 
the  present  schedule  is  fairly  adequate  in  terms  of  the  range  of  salaries 
provided,  there  is  need  for  a  complete  revision  of  the  principles  under- 
lying it.  When  legislation  permits,  steps  should  be  taken  to  institute 
a  salary  schedule  which  will  abolish  the  factors  which  are  now  oper- 
ating to  the  detriment  of  the  morale  and  the  attitudes  of  the  teaching 
staff. 
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RETIREMENT 

Closely  related  to  the  matter  of  compensation  is  the  protection  pro- 
vided the  personnel  against  advanced  age  or  disability.  To  meet  this 
need  the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature  created  for  educational  em- 
ployees the  first  state-wide  retirement  system,  commonly  known  as  the 
Teachers'  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund.  Such  a  system  serves  a  number 
of  important  functions.  It  protects  school  children  against  superannu- 
ated teachers;  it  aids  in  attracting  capable  and  farsighted  young  people 
into  the  teaching  profession;  it  removes  the  teacher's  concern  about 
financing  the  latter  years  of  her  life;  and  it  serves  to  improve  morale  in 
the  teaching  force  by  opening  the  paths  of  promotion  and  encouraging 
professional  growth. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  considerable  agitation  to  reduce  the 
retirement  age  from  seventy,  the  present  compulsory  retirement  age, 
to  sixty-five.  This  proposal  is  made  not  only  because  it  is  believed  to 
be  in  the  interests  of  children  but  also  because  of  the  benefits  accruing 
to  the  teaching  profession  generally.  It  is  difficult  to  establish  any 
claim  regarding  the  relative  efficiency  of  teachers  at  varying  ages.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  acknowledged,  however,  that  teachers  who  are 
looking  into  the  sunset  of  life  are  likely  to  be  less  efficient  than  those 
who  are  young  or  in  the  prime  of  life.  While  numerous  individual 
exceptions  to  any  generalization  can  be  cited,  it  is  nonetheless  true 
that  boards  of  education  should  have  policies  which  apply  generally 
and  which  cannot  be  interpreted  by  teachers  or  the  public  as  dis- 
criminatory. For  one  teacher  to  be  told  at  sixty-five,  after  long  years 
of  faithful  service,  that  her  efficiency  is  rapidly  waning  and  that  she 
should  therefore  retire,  while  another  teacher  of  the  same  age  is 
encouraged  to  continue  her  work,  is  to  invite  misunderstanding  and  ill 
will.  A  hard-and-fast  policy  of  retirement  will  prove  more  efficient  in 
the  long  run. 

A  recent  study7  shows  that  teachers  who  continued  actively  on  the 
job  beyond  retirement  age  had,  on  the  average,  a  shorter  life  span  than 
those  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  retire  and  thus  escape  the 
strain  of  school  work  during  their  later  years.  This  latter  group  ap- 
peared to  be  as  well  off  as  the  general  run  of  population  in  so  far  as  the 
span  of  life  is  concerned. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  survey  staff  that,  in  view  of  the  provisions 

7  Gould,  Arthur.  "The  Mental  and  Physical  Health  of  Teachers,"  School  and  Society, 
53:708,  May  31,  1 941. 
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for  retirement  under  the  Teachers'  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  and 
in  line  with  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils  and  the  teaching  personnel, 
the  Board  of  Education  should  take  steps  to  lower  the  present  retire- 
ment age  to  sixty-five.  In  so  doing,  it  seems  desirable  to  consider  the 
welfare  of  those  individuals  now  nearing  retirement  by  lowering  the 
age  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  one  year  every  two  years.  If  such  a 
policy  were  placed  in  effect,  bringing  the  retirement  age  to  sixty-nine 
for  the  school  year  1942-43,  it  would  affect,  by  the  time  the  age  of 
sixty-five  were  reached,  159  persons  who  belong  to  the  retirement 
fund,  or  an  average  of  approximately  seventeen  persons  per  year. 
The  aggregate  salaries  of  the  total  personnel  thus  retired  over  the  next 
nine  years  would  represent  approximately  $621,150. 

RESIDENCE 

A  Board  of  Education  regulation  requires  school  employees  to  live 
in  Newark.  Unfortunately  this  rule  has  not  accomplished  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  adopted  since  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  staff  still 
resides  outside  the  city  limits.  A  number  of  reasons  undoubtedly 
account  for  the  preference  of  some  teachers  for  residence  outside  of 
Newark.  It  can  be  partially  explained  on  the  grounds  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  desirable  living  accommodations  and  partly  because  of  lower 
rental  costs.  Some  sections  in  Newark  are  unattractive  and  teachers, 
accustomed  as  they  are  to  cultured  surroundings,  rebel  against  living 
in  these  neighborhoods  and  are  often  disposed  to  seek  out  living 
quarters  in  a  near-by  city  or  town  where  the  environment  is  more 
appealing. 

Despite  the  importance  of  permitting  and  encouraging  teachers  to 
live  amid  happy  and  congenial  surroundings,  there  are  many  implica- 
tions of  this  practice  for  the  school  program  which  are  undeniably 
bad.  In  some  instances  teachers  travel  fairly  long  distances  and 
expend  more  time  and  energy  than  can  wisely  be  devoted  to  commuting. 
There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that,  as  a  result,  these  employees 
are  contributing  less  to  the  children  of  the  city  than  they  otherwise 
would.  In  the  case  of  nonresident  principals  the  situation  is  even  more 
critical  since  their  relationships  with  the  community  have  a  significant 
bearing  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  school  program.  An  active  interest 
in  Newark's  improvement  is  more  certain  to  be  taken  by  individuals 
who  vote  and  reside  there  than  by  those  whose  daily  welfare  and  that 
of  their  families  are  cared  for  by  municipal  employees  in  other  cities. 
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It  is  the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff  that  the  Newark  instructional 
personnel  should  reside  within  the  city  limits.  Since  the  regulation 
cannot  be  enforced,  however,  it  should  be  rescinded  and  an  effort  made 
to  persuade  teachers  of  the  desirability  and  fairness  of  this  principle. 
Even  though  many  of  the  present  staff  might  find  it  difficult  to  make 
an  immediate  change  in  their  living  arrangements,  they  should  eventu- 
ally become  Newark  residents.  Among  the  conditions  for  appointment 
to  a  principalship  should  be  a  demonstrated  interest  in  Newark  affairs 
and  a  willingness  to  cast  one's  lot  with  the  other  citizens  of  the 
community. 

PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH 

There  is  no  more  challenging  problem  in  city  school  systems  than 
that  of  stimulating  teachers  to  grow  professionally.  Like  individuals 
in  other  walks  of  life,  teachers  become  rusty  and  get  into  ruts  unless 
they  are  constantly  encouraged  to  keep  abreast  of  the  most  recent 
developments  in  the  field.  Many  teachers  in  Newark,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  large  cities,  received  their  education  in  the  days  when  a  two-  or 
three-year  normal  school  course  represented  the  highest  training  re- 
quired for  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  Unfortunately  too 
many  of  these  teachers  have  been  satisfied  with  this  meager  educational 
background  and  have  been  deaf  to  all  appeals  to  improve  their  basic 
preparation  for  their  work. 

Approximately  45  per  cent  of  the  Newark  elementary  school  teach- 
ers, 4  per  cent  of  the  junior  high  school  teachers,  and  5  per  cent  of  the 
senior  high  school  teachers  had  less  than  three  years  of  preparation  as 
of  June,  1938.  Practically  one  third  of  the  total  instructional  staff 
falls  in  this  category.  It  is  obvious  that  these  persons  need  to  supple- 
ment their  education  by  attendance  at  accredited  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  by  experiences  which  give  promise  of  enriching  their  lives 
and  improving  their  teaching. 

Two  other  groups  whose  professional  needs  must  be  considered  are: 
(1)  a  group  composed  of  those  individuals  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
other  types  of  positions,  and  (2)  a  group  whose  preparation  is  superior 
but  who  still  wish  to  improve  their  service  and  increase  their  knowl- 
edge. Records  indicate  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  two  groups  was 
represented  among  the  5  per  cent  of  the  professional  staff  who  engaged 
in  study  during  the  summer  of  1940  and  among  the  20  per  cent  of  the 
staff  who  took  extension  classes  during  1940-41. 
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The  instructional  personnel  of  Newark  is  fortunate  in  having  easily 
accessible  for  its  professional  and  cultural  growth  the  best  the  world 
has  to  offer  in  theater,  motion  pictures,  lectures,  concerts,  libraries, 
museums,  and  educational  institutions.  With  such  unusual  opportu- 
nities at  their  very  doorstep,  members  of  the  Newark  staff  might  well 
be  expected  to  rank  with  the  best-prepared  teaching  groups  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  various  means  employed  by  school  systems 
to  stimulate  the  professional  growth  of  staff  members.  These  are  so 
numerous,  however,  that  they  cannot  be  adequately  discussed  in  a 
report  of  this  character.  It  seems  appropriate  to  suggest  that  the  whole 
problem  of  providing  for  the  professional  needs  of  the  staff  should 
be  studied  by  administrators,  supervisors,  and  teachers  with  the  aim  of 
improving  and  extending  present  services.  The  following  discussion 
deals  briefly  with  those  policies  and  practices  that  now  prevail  or  were 
at  one  time  in  effect  in  the  Newark  schools. 

Group  Study.  Teacher  participation  in  the  study  and  formulation  of 
the  policies,  procedures,  and  educational  program  of  the  schools  is  a 
major  means  of  improving  the  growth  of  the  instructional  personnel. 
The  present  procedures  employed  in  modernizing  the  curriculum  may 
be  cited  as  an  example  of  group  effort  that  could  profitably  be  extended 
to  the  study  of  other  problems.  The  free  interchange  of  ideas  that 
accompanies  such  group  planning  stimulates  growth,  develops  interest, 
and  incites  the  cooperative  spirit  essential  to  progress. 

Exchange  Teachers.  At  the  time  of  this  study  there  were  no  Newark 
teachers  on  exchange  in  other  cities  nor  was  there  any  evidence  of  a 
program  for  teacher  visitation  among  schools  in  neighboring  localities. 
A  few  years  ago  provisions  were  made  for  exchanges  and  visits,  but 
these  provisions  were  discontinued. 

There  are  many  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  former  practice 
which  prevailed  in  Newark.  Qualified  teachers  from  other  sections  of 
the  country  have  unique  contributions  to  make  and  Newark  teachers, 
returning  from  exchange  appointments,  will  surely  bring  with  them 
some  valuable  ideas  gleaned  during  their  year's  absence.  What  is  most 
important  is  keeping  the  doors  open  for  ideas,  for  talent,  and  for 
growth. 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  survey  staff  that  these  former  provi- 
sions be  revived  and  an  active  policy  of  exchange  adopted. 

Leaves  of  Absence.  Newark  is  to  be  commended  for  its  provisions 
relating  to  sabbatical  leave.    Teachers  who  have  served  continuously 
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and  satisfactorily  for  a  period  of  ten  years  are  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  purpose  of  study  and  observation,  not  to  exceed  one  year 
with  compensation  at  one  half  of  the  annual  salary.  For  those  who 
have  served  twenty  years  the  same  regulation  applies  except  that  the 
leave  may  be  used  for  purposes  of  rest  and  recreation.  All  persons 
who  have  served  for  a  period  of  ten  years  and  less  than  twenty,  and 
who  are  taking  leave  with  compensation,  are  required  to  contract  to 
serve  the  system  for  three  years  following  the  expiration  of  the  absence. 
Only  eight  individuals,  or  .3  of  1  per  cent  of  the  instructional  staff, 
have  taken  advantage  of  these  provisions  for  purposes  of  study  during 
the  present  year. 

While,  on  occasion,  school  systems  undoubtedly  profit  by  providing 
leaves  of  absence  to  teachers  for  rest  and  recreation,  this  privilege  can 
easily  be  abused.  In  view  of  the  generous  salaries  paid  to  Newark 
teachers,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  restrict  leaves  for  recreation  to 
those  teachers  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  medical  and  health  depart- 
ment, are  most  in  need  of  them.  Other  leaves  for  study  and  travel 
should  be  continued  as  now  provided.  The  administration  should 
review  all  plans  for  leaves  of  absence  thoroughly  and  should  approve 
only  those  proposals  which  give  promise  of  benefiting  the  school 
system.  A  leave  of  absence  is  not  something  that  a  teacher  earns  over 
and  beyond  his  salary  but  is  rather  a  responsibility  and  an  opportunity 
to  extend  his  knowledge  and  professional  background.  For  this  reason 
the  question  of  how  he  spends  his  year's  leave  is  a  matter  that  concerns 
the  whole  school  system. 

TEACHER  RATING 

A  great  deal  of  valuable  time  and  energy  is  spent  by  Newark  prin- 
cipals and  by  the  Assistant  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  rating  teach- 
ers. In  the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff,  this  administrative  procedure 
has  not  contributed  to  a  program  of  professional  improvement.  In  the 
case  of  Assistant  Superintendents  the  rating  has  been  largely  perfunc- 
tory, in  some  instances  involving  the  rating  of  as  many  as  700  teachers 
in  a  single  year.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  duty  represents  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  work  assigned  to  these  officials,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  the  work  of  teachers  is  quite  impossible.  An 
analysis  of  the  ratings  for  the  school  year  1940-41  shows  a  wide  varia- 
tion in  rating  among  the  schools.  The  A  ratings  ranged  from  zero  to 
66.7  per  cent,  the  B  ratings  from  31.0  to  87.5  per  cent,  the  C  ratings 
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from  zero  to  53.3  per  cent,  and  the  D  ratings  from  zero  to  6.5  per  cent. 
This  tends  to  substantiate  the  criticism  of  teachers  that  "if  you  get  in 
the  right  building  you  get  a  good  rating."  All  of  this  suggests  that  the 
present  rating  system  be  scrapped,  and  the  time  now  consumed  by  prin- 
cipals and  supervisors  in  the  process  be  devoted  to  matters  that  have 
real  educational  significance. 

It  is  undoubtedly  necessary  on  occasion  to  report  to  the  central 
office  the  names  of  teachers  whose  work  is  decidedly  below  standard 
and  the  way  in  which  the  inadequacies  of  teachers  manifest  themselves. 
It  is  also  important  for  principals  to  keep  personnel  files  in  which  they 
may  place  their  notations  on  conferences  and  other  observations  of 
teachers  and  teaching  that  they  may  make  from  time  to  time.  Since 
the  ratings  now  submitted  to  the  central  office  have  but  little  reliability 
they  obviously  are  of  no  value  in  matters  pertaining  to  promotion, 
salary  status,  or  assignment.  And  as  for  their  use  in  diagnosing  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  teachers,  they  appear  to  have  proved  of 
little  worth. 

If  a  broad,  rich  program  of  professional  improvement  is  developed 
for  the  Newark  staff,  the  need  for  such  artificial  stimuli  as  rating  de- 
vices will  no  longer  exist.  What  Newark  most  needs,  if  the  staff  is 
to  realize  its  maximum  potentialities,  is  leadership  at  all  levels  of  the 
school  system. 

Summary 

In  reviewing  the  foregoing  discussion,  it  seems  apparent  that  much 
time  and  study  should  be  continuously  devoted  to  the  many  urgent 
needs  of  the  instructional  personnel.  In  fact,  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cational program  hinges  upon  the  leadership  exercised  in  this  important 
area  of  school  administration.  It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  a  per- 
sonnel division  be  established  in  the  Newark  school  system.  This  divi- 
sion should  have  as  its  head  an  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
whose  interests  and  qualifications  peculiarly  fit  him  for  this  important 
post.  It  would  be  his  responsibility  to  initiate  many  of  the  studies  and 
inquiries  proposed  in  this  report  and  carry  out  the  recommendations 
for  improving  the  services  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  this  large 
group  of  instructional  workers. 


Chapter  VII 

THE  NONINSTRUCTIONAL 
PERSONNEL 
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n  addition  to  the  2,512  individuals  on  the  instructional  payroll, 
comprising  largely  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors,  there  are  in 
the  Newark  school  system  687  other  employees  whose  work  has  a  vital 
effect  upon  the  success  of  the  educational  enterprise.1  These  individ- 
uals perform  tasks  which,  in  most  instances,  are  not  directly  related 
to  instruction  but  which  are  essential  to  the  smooth  and  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  schools.  In  this  group  is  to  be  found  a  wide  variety  of 
workers  including  clerks,  custodians,  maintenance  employees,  medical 
officers,  and  executives.  The  qualifications  of  these  workers  and  the 
nature  of  the  personnel  policies  which  apply  to  them  are  matters  that 
deserve  the  careful  study  of  the  educational  authorities  in  Newark. 

At  the  present  time  the  selection  of  the  noninstructional  staff  is  gov- 
erned by  civil  service  regulations.  Custodians  and  clerks  were  placed 
under  civil  service  in  1912,  and  in  1932  helpers,  charwomen,  matrons, 
watchmen,  and  all  others  not  included  in  the  above  categories  were 
added.  The  procedure  in  making  appointments  is  as  follows:  when  a 
vacancy  occurs  a  request  for  applicants  is  sent  to  the  local  civil  service 
board  by  the  school  department  head.  This  agency  submits  three  names 
in  the  order  of  rating  on  their  examinations.  The  policy  of  the  Board 
of  Education  is  to  take  the  individual  whose  name  is  first  on  the  list, 
thereby  avoiding  criticism  of  political  favoritism.  When  there  are  no 
candidates  on  the  civil  service  lists,  the  school  department  head  is 
allowed  to  make  a  temporary  appointment  until  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  conducted  an  examination  and  prepared  a  list.  In  this  case 
the  department  head  indicates  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  the 

1  Among  the  2,512  instructional  personnel  are  included  88  substitutes  and  40  individuals 
on  furlough  who  are  receiving  half  salary. 
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qualifications  required  for  the  position.  These  specifications  of  require- 
ments and  duties  are  then  forwarded  to  Trenton  where  the  examina- 
tions are  prepared.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  retains  the  right  to 
modify  the  qualifications  written  by  the  department  head  if  they  are 
considered  too  limited.  The  examinations  are  then  publicized  after 
the  fashion  of  all  civil  service  examinations  and  are  open  only  to  resi- 
dents of  Newark.  When  the  examinations  are  marked  and  the  list  has 
been  completed,  the  temporary  employee  is  released,  unless  he  has  been 
the  successful  candidate  on  the  examination.  Following  selection  there 
is  a  three-months  probationary  period  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if 
judged  satisfactory,  the  candidate  is  given  permanent  appointment. 
In  practice,  probationary  appointment  amounts  to  a  permanent  post 
since  only  rarely  is  anyone  released  during  this  period.  After  the  pro- 
bationary period  has  been  served,  employees  can  be  removed  only  in 
accordance  with  civil  service  regulations. 

This  selection  procedure,  which  is  typical  of  civil  service  arrange- 
ments in  other  large  cities,  has  many  commendable  features.  It  re- 
duces considerably  the  political  pressure  which  is  commonly  brought 
to  bear  upon  employers,  and  it  assures  candidates  that  their  appoint- 
ments rest,  to  a  large  degree,  upon  merit.  In  the  appointment  of  candi- 
dates to  most  municipal  positions,  civil  service  is  indispensable  if  the 
welfare  of  citizens  is  to  be  respected. 

The  public  school  system,  however,  is  the  one  exception  which  proves 
the  rule  just  stated.  In  the  first  place,  the  Board  of  Education  is  the 
largest  single  public  employer  in  Newark.  Even  without  the  non- 
instructional  workers,  the  Board  of  Education  employs  approximately 
2,500  persons.  The  selective  machinery  established  for  maintaining 
this  sizable  group  is  fully  adequate  to  care  for  the  appointment  of 
noninstructional  employees.  And  what  is  most  important,  placing  all 
employees  under  a  single  head  would  permit  the  development  of  a 
unified  school  system  which  is  not  possible  under  the  present  scheme. 

The  qualifications  of  the  present  employees  in  Newark  are  hard  to 
ascertain  since  there  are  no  records  available  to  show  the  educational 
history  of  these  687  men  and  women  who  were  selected  by  civil  service.- 
The  absence  of  such  information  is  a  further  indication  of  the  impor- 
tance of  a  centralized  personnel  division  with  a  competent  man  in 
charge.  It  is  only  through  the  study  of  continuous  records  that  sound 
personnel  policies  can  be  established. 

2  The  State  Civil  Service  Commission  collects  information  regarding  the  qualifications  of 
applicants,  but  these  are  all  destroyed  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
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It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  minimum  school  requirements  for 
eligibility  are  low  and,  if  one  were  to  judge  the  educational  background 
of  the  present  personnel  by  the  standards  imposed  by  the  civil  service, 
the  conclusions  would  not  be  too  favorable.  A  common  school  educa- 
tion and  ability  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  English  language  may 
have  represented  as  much  schooling  as  Newark  might  have  appropri- 
ately demanded  of  its  janitors  in  the  early  1900's,  but  in  1941,  with  a 
salary  schedule  that  ranges  from  $1,600  to  $3,600,  this  would  seem 
to  be  entirely  too  low. 

Since  janitors  come  into  daily  contact  with  children  it  is  important 
that  they  should  have  at  least  a  high  school  education.  This  achieve- 
ment level  should  be  considered  the  minimum  in  establishing  future 
requirements.  In  fact,  there  are  few  positions  in  the  noninstructional 
field  where  a  lower  educational  standard  is  justifiable. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  is  not 
restricted  to  the  classrooms  but  goes  on  continuously  in  corridors,  base- 
ments, and  playgrounds.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  all  employees 
of  the  Board  of  Education  who  come  in  contact  with  children  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  influence  which  they  exercise  and  that  they  be  persons  of 
high  character  possessed  of  more  than  the  rudiments  of  literacy. 

Practices  and  Policies  Related  to  the  Efficiency 
and  Morale  of  the  Noninstructional  Staff 

Industry  and  government  are  both  recognizing  to  an  increasing  de- 
gree the  importance  of  providing  as  favorable  an  environment  as  pos- 
sible for  the  workers  in  their  employ.  Regulations  governing  business 
management  and  state  laws  are  replete  with  provisions  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  the  worker,  his  standard  of  living,  his  contractual 
status,  and  his  rights  to  a  dignified  exit  from  his  vocation  at  the  end 
of  a  long  period  of  service.  Attention  to  these  matters  stems  both  from 
the  influence  which  humane  policies  have  on  efficiency  and  from  the 
social  ideals  inherent  in  our  democratic  way  of  life.  Newark  has 
adopted  and  administered  policies  which  give  promise  of  contributing 
to  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the  noninstructional  group  of  workers. 

HEALTH  PROVISIONS 

As  is  the  case  with  teachers,  there  is  need  of  periodic  checkups  on 
health  status.   Individuals  in  all  walks  of  life  are  likely  to  neglect  the 
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matter  of  health  examinations  unless  some  regulation  makes  it  man- 
datory. Fortunately  in  Newark  all  new  employees  are  required  to  have 
complete  health  examinations,  and  a  recent  law  calls  for  a  recheck  at 
least  once  in  every  three  years.  This  is  a  significant  step  forward  since 
it  promises  to  lead  to  a  remedial  program  that  will  result  in  an  im- 
proved health  status  for  many  employees. 

A  further  step  should  be  taken  by  the  Board  of  Education  with 
respect  to  workers  who  are  approaching  the  end  of  their  vocational 
careers.  Employees,  upon  reaching  the  age  of  sixty,  should  be  required 
to  have  a  complete  physical  examination  annually,  conducted  by  the 
medical  staff  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  results  of  these  exami- 
nations should  be  recorded  in  sufficient  detail  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
employee  in  improving  his  health  and  to  protect  the  employer  in  cases 
where  retirement  for  disability  is  indicated.  Experience  with  these 
examinations  in  other  cities  has  demonstrated  their  value.  Many  lives 
have  been  saved  by  the  early  discovery  of  diseases  which,  if  unde- 
tected, would  have  proved  fatal.  As  an  investment,  this  service  will 
produce  large  dividends  when  measured  in  terms  of  efficiency. 

Sick  Leave.  In  1939  a  law  relating  to  cumulative  sick  leave  for  civil 
service  employees  was  passed  which  applies  to  the  Newark  noninstruc- 
tional  personnel.  This  legislation  provides  for  fifteen  days'  sick  leave 
for  each  year  of  employment  with  provisions  for  accumulation  of  those 
days  not  used.  In  the  case  of  some  employees,  this  amounts  to  an 
accumulation  of  as  many  as  500  days.  In  1939-40,  there  were  388 
workers  who  were  absent  for  one  day  or  more;  in  1940-41  there  were 
537.  The  typical  period  of  absence  appears  to  be  from  six  to  ten  days, 
although  the  number  of  employees  absent  over  twenty  days  seems  dis- 
proportionately large.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  absences  be- 
tween 1939-40  and  1940-41  for  both  the  mechanics  and  the  custodians 
is  significantly  large,  amounting  to  more  than  100  per  cent. 

While  it  might  not  be  fair  to  conclude  on  the  basis  of  the  above 
data  alone  that  the  privileges  intended  by  the  regulations  were  being 
abused,  it  appears  that  this  is  the  case.  Sick-leave  arrangements,  if 
they  are  to  contribute  to  efficiency,  must  be  closely  supervised  and 
studies  should  be  made  of  the  absences  of  individual  members  of  the 
staff  and  appropriate  measures  taken  to  remove  the  causes. 

If  the  noninstructional  employees  are  brought  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  school  authorities,  as  is  recommended  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the 
present  sick-leave  regulation  should  be  changed.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
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tion  should  not  attempt,  through  the  sick-leave  provision,  to  reward 
employees  for  their  long  service  in  the  school  system.  This  is  ade- 
quately cared  for  by  the  vacation  provisions  and  in  many  instances 
by  the  wage  scale.  The  regulation  should  serve  rather  as  a  form  of 
insurance  for  employees.  It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  survey  staff, 
therefore,  that  a  policy  be  established  which  will  allow  a  flat  annual 
sick-leave  allowance  of  ten  days  with  full  pay,  and  that  extensions  be- 
yond this  period  be  dependent  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  of  Schools  in  charge  of  personnel.  It  is  also  sug- 
gested that  one  of  the  conditions  for  granting  sick-leave  pay  be  the 
statement  of  a  school  physician.  This  measure  would  seem  to  make 
it  necessary  for  one  of  the  school  physicians  to  call  upon  any  employee 
who  is  ill  and  make  a  diagnosis.  This  should  work  to  the  advantage 
of  both  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  employee.  Diagnosis  does  not 
imply  treatment,  nor  would  such  a  regulation  require  the  employee  to 
use  the  services  of  the  school  physician  beyond  the  examination  unless 
he  so  desired. 

Substitute  Service.  Closely  related  to  sick  leave  is  its  counterpart, 
substitute  service.  In  Newark  various  arrangements  are  used.  When 
members  of  the  custodial  staff  are  absent,  their  places  are  usually  taken 
by  individuals  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  schools  prior  to  March  15, 
1932.  Not  only  does  this  regulation  give  preference  to  former  em- 
ployees of  the  Board  of  Education,  but  an  additional  provision,  namely, 
a  waiver  of  the  civil  service  examination,  favors  them  when  permanent 
appointments  are  made. 

While  individuals  whose  former  service  has  been  meritorious  should 
probably  be  given  first  consideration,  there  should  be  no  relaxing  of 
standards  in  making  appointments  to  the  substitute  list.  Any  arrange- 
ment which  involves  the  employment  of  men  and  women  of  inferior 
qualifications  for  positions  in  the  public  schools  is  unsound  and  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Newark. 

Usually  substitutes  are  not  provided  for  clerks  when  they  are  absent 
but,  whenever  possible,  the  duties  of  the  absentee  are  cared  for  by 
extra  work  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  regular  force.  Neither  is 
an  attempt  made  to  supply  substitutes  for  absent  laborers. 

The  pay  of  substitutes  is  usually  the  minimum  salary  established 
for  the  classification  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Despite  this  fact,  the 
cost  of  substitute  service  for  custodians  in  1940-41  was  $35,275.  This 
is  much  larger  than  necessary  and  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to 
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correct  this  situation.  If,  as  mentioned  earlier,  a  careful  check  on 
absence  is  made  and  the  individual  health  needs  of  staff  members  are 
diagnosed,  it  should  be  possible  to  reduce  the  cost  of  substitute  service 
to  approximately  half  the  present  sum. 

Vacations.  The  vacation  provisions  for  members  of  the  noninstruc- 
tional staff  are  in  harmony  with  the  general  principles  of  sound  per- 
sonnel management.  Employees  who  have  served  in  the  school  system 
from  i  to  9  years  inclusive  are  allowed  twelve-days  vacation  annually 
with  pay;  those  who  have  served  from  10  to  14  years  inclusive  are 
given  thirteen  days;  those  with  15  to  19  years  of  service  are  given 
three  weeks;  and  workers  who  have  been  in  the  system  for  20  years 
or  more  are  granted  a  four-weeks  vacation.  Employees  are  permitted 
to  take  these  days  singly  throughout  the  year  or  at  one  time,  the  only 
requirement  being  that  they  notify  the  head  of  their  department  and 
receive  his  approval  well  in  advance  of  the  dates  chosen. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  survey  staff  that  these  vacation  allowances 
are  reasonable  and  should  be  continued.  They  not  only  contribute  to 
good  will  and  serve  to  develop  morale  but  they  undoubtedly  add  to 
the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  employees. 

RETIREMENT    PROVISIONS 

In  order  to  propose  wage  rates  and  salary  levels  for  each  of  the 
many  classes  of  employees  in  Newark,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
a  job  analysis  survey  and  reclassify  the  687  workers  who  now  com- 
prise the  noninstructional  staff.  The  need  for  this  study  is  clearly 
indicated,  but  the  time  required  and  the  information  necessary  for  its 
successful  completion  made  it  impossible  to  include  such  a  project 
within  the  scope  of  this  survey.  Furthermore,  since  most  of  the  em- 
ployees are  subject  to  civil  service  rules  and  regulations,  the  problem 
would  involve  an  analysis  and  appraisal  of  the  policies  of  the  Com- 
mission. It  is  sufficient,  perhaps,  in  this  report  to  point  out  certain 
inconsistencies  and  to  comment  on  some  of  the  practices  which  appear 
to  be  of  greatest  importance. 

There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  and  misunderstanding  among 
the  clerical  group  as  to  the  basis  for  salary  classification.  This  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  clerks  are  performing  approxi- 
mately the  same  duties  but  are  accorded  different  salary  classifications. 
Only  a  careful  study  of  the  assignments  of  the  various  clerical  workers 
can  improve  this  situation.   The  general  level  of  salaries  of  clerks  ap- 
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pears  to  be  fairly  adequate  with  a  few  notable  exceptions.  Junior 
clerks  are  paid  too  little.  No  adult  should  be  asked  to  work  full  time 
in  the  Newark  public  schools  for  less  than  $900  a  year.  The  cost  of 
bare  subsistence  is  almost  equal  to  this  amount.  Furthermore,  with 
laborers'  wages  scheduled  at  $7.70  per  day,  the  junior  clerk  is  most  un- 
favorably rewarded.  The  beginning  salary,  therefore,  should  be  raised 
from  $720  to  $900  and  the  maximum  might  well  be  extended  from 
$960  to  $1,200. 

Another  group  of  employees  who  are  inadequately  paid  in  Newark 
are  the  charwomen.  The  present  salary  range  of  $800  to  $900  is  quite 
indefensible  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  wages  accorded  other 
workers  and  the  cost  of  living  in  Newark.  It  has  been  proposed  else- 
where in  this  report  that  these  women  be  paid  a  minimum  of  fifty  cents 
an  hour.  This  would  suggest  the  elevation  of  the  present  minimum 
from  $800  to  $1,150  for  full-time  maid  service  and  a  maximum,  per- 
haps, of  $1,200.  This  same  wage  rate  might  also  apply  to  the  matrons. 

Without  endorsing  any  wholesale  revision  of  salary  schedules  at  this 
time,  the  survey  staff  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  few  modifications  should 
be  made  in  the  janitors'  salary  schedule.  These  recommendations  are 
made  in  view  of  certain  proposals  submitted  in  another  section  of  this 
report  relative  to  the  custodial-engineering  service.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  maximum  salaries  of  the  following  groups  be  raised  as  indi- 
cated and  that  the  increments  above  present  maxima  be  established  at 
$50  per  year: 

Present  Maximum         Proposed  Maximum 

Helpers   $1 ,  600  $1 ,  800 

Assistant  janitors   1 ,  750  1 ,  900 

Class  F  janitors   2 ,  000  2 ,  200 

("lass  E  janitors   2, 200  2,400 

(Mass  D  janitors   2,400  2,600 

("lass  C  janitors    2,600  2,800 

("lass  B  janitors    2,800  3,000 

The  additional  cost  of  this  upward  revision  would  be  partially  offset 
by  savings  realized  through  changes  proposed  in  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  buildings. 

In  general,  the  survey  staff  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Newark  Board 
of  Education  has  been  generous  in  the  salaries  and  wages  established 
for  the  noninstructional  staff.  Comparisons  with  other  cities  would 
show  Newark  in  a  favorable  position  to  command  the  services  of  highly 
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qualified  workers.  In  view,  however,  of  the  increased  cost  of  living 
which  appears  not  yet  to  have  reached  its  zenith,  the  wage  levels  are 
not  generally  higher  than  they  should  be.  Newark  should  insist,  how- 
ever, on  highly  qualified  workers  in  every  field  of  endeavor  from  char- 
women to  the  Superintendent  of  Supplies.  Only  under  these  conditions 
can  the  present  wage  rates  be  justified. 

RETIREMENT  PROVISIONS 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  confronting  boards  of  educa- 
tion in  large  cities  is  that  of  superannuation  among  employees.  Pen- 
sion and  retirement  funds  for  the  most  part  apply  to  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  noninstructional  workers.  This  creates  a  serious  situ- 
ation, particularly  when  employees  reach  the  designated  leaving  age 
and  no  funds  have  been  accumulated  either  privately  or  publicly  for 
their  retirement.  In  Newark  two  pension  and  retirement  plans  are 
now  in  operation:  (i)  a  State  Teachers'  Fund  that  applies  to  the  cus- 
todial staff,  and  (2)  the  Board  of  Education  Employees'  Pension  Fund 
of  Essex  County  which  is  designed  to  protect  all  other  noninstructional 
workers. 

Since  membership  prior  to  1935  in  the  Essex  County  Fund  was  vol- 
untary and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  custodians  were  given  the 
option  of  joining  the  State  Teachers'  Fund  or  remaining  outside,  the 
proportion  of  employees  reached  by  these  arrangements  is  relatively 
small.  Of  the  687  members  of  the  noninstructional  staff,  only  293  or 
43  per  cent  belong  to  either  of  the  two  retirement  funds. 

This  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that,  apart  from  the  cus- 
todial group  who  may  be  retired  at  seventy  years  of  age,  civil  service 
has  no  compulsory  retirement  age.  While  there  are  probably  a  number 
of  workers  in  these  advanced  age  groups  who  are  efficient,  the  experi- 
ence of  business  and  industry  strongly  supports  the  conclusion  that  a 
definite  retirement  age  should  be  established  and  strictly  observed. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  survey  staff  that  sixty-five  is  a  desirable  retire- 
ment age  for  all  employees,  both  instructional  and  noninstructional, 
and  that  the  Board  of  Education  should  bend  every  effort  to  achieve 
this  policy.  The  present  paradoxical  arrangement  whereby  custodians 
who  belong  to  the  New  Jersey  Retirement  Fund  can  be  retired  at 
seventy,  and  yet  other  civil  servants  whose  duties  are  not  unlike  those 
of  the  custodial  staff  may  continue  in  their  jobs  until  called  for  by  the 
Grim  Reaper,  is  a  most  indefensible  one.   The  proposed  legislation  in 
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Trenton,  permitting  boards  of  education  to  retire  (at  one-quarter  sal- 
ary) employees  not  now  protected  by  pension  provisions,  would,  if 
passed,  alleviate  the  problem  considerably. 

There  is  also  the  factor  of  cost  to  be  considered.  Employees  on 
salary  schedules  are  almost  universally  found  to  be  receiving  the  high- 
est wages  at  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  above.  This  involves  a  greater 
expenditure  of  money,  often  with  less  results,  than  is  the  case  where 
a  retirement  age  of  sixty-five  is  strictly  observed.  If  the  latter  principle 
obtained,  the  aggregate  salaries  of  those  retiring  would  constitute 
$138,660.  This  would  include  the  salaries  of  forty-three  members  of 
the  custodial  staff  and  sixteen  individuals  from  other  divisions  of  the 
school  system.  While  this  figure  would  not  represent  a  net  savings, 
since  these  workers  would  have  to  be  replaced,  the  salaries  of  the  new 
appointees  would  be  markedly  lower  because  of  the  extreme  differen- 
tials provided  in  the  salary  schedule. 

It  is  important  also  to  remember  that  not  only  would  an  immediate 
saving  be  realized  from  the  adoption  of  a  sound  retirement  policy  but 
also  future  economies  would  result  from  such  action.  In  addition  to 
those  individuals  who  are  now  sixty-five  years  of  age  or  over,  there 
are  fifty-eight  other  workers  who  would  be  eligible  for  retirement 
within  the  next  five  years. 

While  the  survey  staff  is  mindful  of  the  intervening  steps  necessary 
before  a  defensible  regulation  regarding  retirement  can  be  imposed,  it 
is  emphatic  in  urging  the  Board  of  Education  to  make  all  possible 
haste  in  securing  legislation  that  will  make  possible  the  proposed  re- 
tirement arrangements. 

IN-SERVICE  GROWTH 

Proposals  relative  to  a  program  of  in-service  education  for  the  cus- 
todial staff  are  to  be  found  in  another  section  of  this  report.  In  general, 
it  can  be  said  that  Newark  has  not  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
this  problem. 

The  assumption  that  the  noninstructional  staff  have  nothing  to  learn 
beyond  the  limited  knowledge  required  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion for  their  original  appointments  is  entirely  false.  There  are  many 
improvements  in  the  skill  and  information  of  workers  which  can  be 
made  in  almost  every  classification  of  the  service  to  the  advantage  of 
the  school  system.  The  salary  schedules  as  they  now  operate  assume 
growth — otherwise  only  the  minimum  salaries  should  be  paid. 
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To  minister  adequately  to  the  needs  of  the  present  personnel  in 
Newark  it  will  be  necessary  for  someone  to  be  given  the  responsibility 
for  planning  suitable  study  programs  and  for  securing  the  cooperation 
of  the  employees.  In  the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff,  this  task  appro- 
priately belongs  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  charge 
of  personnel.  With  the  help  of  the  supervisors  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments, it  should  be  possible  for  him  to  create  an  institution  which 
would  offer  the  kind  of  instruction  and  provide  the  type  of  experiences 
which  give  promise  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  personnel. 


Chapter  VIII 

FINANCING  THE  SCHOOLS 
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his  chapter  asks  the  following  questions  concerning  the  financing 
of  the  public  schools  of  Newark  and  presents  facts  and  considerations 
pertinent  to  their  answers:  How  much  do  the  public  schools  of  Newark 
cost?  What  are  the  major  items  of  school  expenditure?  What  is  the 
trend  of  expenditures  per  pupil?  Is  Newark  spending  more  or  less 
for  its  schools  than  comparable  cities?  Is  Newark  financially  able  to 
pay  for  good  schools?  Is  the  state  of  New  Jersey  adequately  aiding 
in  the  financing  of  Newark  schools?  How  much  can  Newark  spend 
for  its  schools?   How  much  should  Newark  spend  for  its  schools? 

How  Much  Do  the  Public  Schools  of  Newark  Cost? 

Table  22  shows  school  cost  trends  in  Newark  since  1931-32,  when 
the  total  cost  of  the  public  schools  was  $13,776,000,  including  debt 
service  which  is  paid  directly  by  the  city  government.  From  this  all- 
time  peak  year  of  expenditure,  school  costs  dropped  to  $9,951,000  in 
1934-35,  because  of  depression  cuts,  then  resumed  an  upward  trend  in 
1935-36,  and  reached  a  total  of  $11,862,000  in  1940-41. 

What  Are  the  Major  Items  of  School  Expenditure? 

The  three  major  divisions  of  school  expenditure  are  current  expenses, 
debt  service,  and  capital  outlay. 

Current  expenses  refer  to  payments  for  services  and  materials  cur- 
rently consumed  in  running  the  schools,  such  as  salaries  of  administra- 
tive, instructional,  custodial,  and  other  personnel,  and  books,  supplies, 
and  other  materials.  Current  expenses  also  include  coordinate  and 
auxiliary  agencies  such  as  census,  attendance,  health  and  medical  serv- 
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Table  22 

Annual  Expenditures 

of  the  Newark  Public  Schools  for 

Current  Expenses 

Debt 

Service,  and  Capital 

Outlay  for 

School  Years  1931-32  to 

1940-41 

Current  Expenses 

Debt  Service 

Capital  Outlay 

Grand  Total 

All  Schools 

Year           Amount 

Per 

Amount 

Per 

Amount 

Per 

Amount 

Per 

in 

Cent  of 

in 

Cent  of 

in 

Cent  of 

in 

Cent 

i,ooo's 

Total 

1,000's 

Total 

1,000's 

Total 

1,000's 

1931-32    ....    $10,765 

78.1 

$1,417 

103 

$1,594 

11. 6 

$13,776 

100 

1932-33    •  • 

9,272 

85.6 

1,392 

12.8 

171 

1.6 

10,835 

100 

1933-34    •  • 

8,710 

85 

7 

1,368 

13-4 

88 

0.9 

10, 166 

100 

1934-35    •  ■ 

•■        8,582 

86 

2 

i,34i 

13-5 

28 

03 

9,951 

100 

1935-36    ■  • 

8,610 

86 

0 

1,323 

13.2 

84 

0.8 

10,017 

100 

1936-37    •  • 

9,364 

87 

2 

1,305 

12.  2 

65 

0.6 

io,734 

100 

1937-38    •  • 

9 ,  706 

87 

4 

1,308 

11. 8 

92 

0.8 

11 , 106 

100 

1938-39    .  . 

.  .      10,012 

87 

6 

1,297 

11. 4 

117 

1 .0 

11,426 

100 

1939-40    .  . 

10, 282 

87 

7 

1,285 

11 .0 

156 

i-3 

n,723 

100 

1940-41    .  . 

■•      10,504 

88 

6 

1,225 

10.3 

133 

1 . 1 

11,862 

100 

Source  of  Data.  The  amounts  spent  for,  current  expenses,  debt  service,  and  capital  outlay  were 
supplied  by  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Debt  service  is  paid  directly  from 
the  city  budget. 


ices;  transportation  of  pupils;  and  expenditures  for  insurance,  pen- 
sions, and  other  fixed  charges. 

According  to  Table  22  current  expenses  for  schools  in  Newark  in 
1931-32  were  $10,765,000,  or  78.1  per  cent  of  total  expenditures.  In 
1940-41  they  were  $10,504,000,  or  88.6  per  cent  of  total  expenditures. 
This  change  is  primarily  due  to  the  sharp  decrease  in  capital  outlay 
during  the  decade,  and  the  corresponding  drop  in  percentage  of  expen- 
ditures under  this  head  from  11.6  to  1.1  per  cent. 

Debt  service,  involving  payments  of  both  principal  and  interest  on 
debt  for  school  purposes,  required  $1,417,000  in  1931-32,  or  10.3  per 
cent  of  total  expenditures.  While  the  amount  required  for  debt  service 
in  1940-41  was  somewhat  less,  namely,  $1,225,000,  it  was  still  10.3  per 
cent  of  total  expenditures.  No  bonds  have  been  issued  recently.  On 
the  basis  of  obligations  that  are  outstanding,  this  item  will  continue 
to  decline. 

Expenditures  for  capital  outlay — new  sites,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment— dropped  from  $1,594,000  or  11.6  per  cent  of  total  expendi- 
tures in  1931-32,  to  $28,000  or  considerably  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
total  expenditures  in  1934-35,  then  rose  to  $133,000  in  1940-41. 
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Table 
Distribution  of  Items  Composing  Current  Expenses  for  Regular 


School 
Year 


Administra- 
tion 
(General 
Control) 


Instruction 


Operation  of 
Plant 


1931-32  $350,994 

1932-33  356,842 

1933-34  327,032 

1934-35  313,992 

1935-36  311,831 

1936-37  340,963 

1937-38  358,195 

1938-39  364,831 

1939-40  376,oo2 

1940-41  383,676 


$7,838,117.26 
7,028,271.35 
6,688,597.29 
6,614,669.26 
6,611 , 297.52 
7, 208,028.60 
7,390,42576 
7,632,15475 
7,792,130.94 
7,878,516.34 


$767,965 
715,596 
718,209 

724,741 
736,715 
778,001 

796,294 

797,717 
833,784 
833,48i 


Source  of  Data.  The  figures  in  this  table  were  supplied  by  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 


A  more  detailed  answer  to  the  question,  what  are  the  major  items 
of  school  expenditure,  requires  that  the  major  item,  current  expenses, 
be  further  broken  down.  In  Table  23  current  expenses  for  regular  full- 
time  day  schools,  which  constitute  approximately  95  per  cent  of  current 
expenses  in  Newark,  are  distributed  under  six  heads:  administration  or 
general  control,  instruction,  operation  of  plant,  maintenance  of  plant, 
coordinate  activities  and  auxiliary  agencies,  and  fixed  charges. 

According  to  Table  23  expenditures  for  general  control — composed 
mainly  of  the  salaries  of  administrative  officials  and  the  expenses  of 
their  offices — totaled  $351,000  in  1931-32  and  $384,000  in  1940-41, 
3.59  per  cent  and  3.85  per  cent  respectively  of  total  current  expenses 
for  regular  full-time  day  schools. 

Expenditures  for  instruction — composed  mainly  of  salaries  of 
teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  and  school  clerks,  and  payments  for 
instructional  supplies — totaled  $7,838,000  in  1931-32  and  $7,879,000 
in  1940-41.  The  proportion  of  current  expenses  allocated  to  instruc- 
tion pursued  an  unusually  even  course  throughout  the  decade.  It  was 
80  per  cent  at  the  beginning  and  79  per  cent  at  the  close  of  the  ten- 
year  period. 

Expenditures  for  operation  of  plant,  including  salaries  of  custodial 
staff  and  payments  for  fuel  and  other  items  involved  in  operating  school 
buildings,  required  $768,000  in  1931-32  and  $833,000  in  1940-41,  an 
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Coordinate 
Activities 

and 
Auxiliary 

Total  Current 

Maintenance 

Fixed 

Expenses  for 

of  Plant 

Charges 

Regular  Day 
Schools 

Agencies 

$338,071.13 

$458,234.04 

$38,624.88 

$9,792,007.39 

275,302.60 

350,885 

5i 

39,245 

73 

8, 766, 144 

93 

249,581.14 

304,635 

58 

68,519 

23 

8,356,574 

95 

270,608.54 

320,483 

01 

47,172 

04 

8,300,666 

43 

300,493.04 

325,097 

09 

46,768 

98 

8,332,204 

12 

331,167.86 

343,219 

7i 

44,582 

92 

9,045,964 

27 

380,501.55 

388,117 

05 

47,78i 

12 

9,361,315 

93 

375,953-76 

407 , 936 

65 

45,i2i 

03 

9,623,715 

19 

364,377.86 

418,624 

63 

47,5oo 

02 

9,832,420 

18 

375, 704- 74 

439,705 

62 

44,977 

08 

9,956,061 

66 

Education  of  Newark. 

increase  of  8.46  per  cent.  This  item  required  7.84  per  cent  of  current 
expenses  at  the  beginning  and  8.37  per  cent  at  the  close  of  the  decade. 

Cost  of  maintenance  of  plant  consists  mainly  of  building  repairs  and 
replacements.  This  expenditure  increased  both  in  total  amounts  and 
in  percentage  of  total  current  expenses  during  the  period  1931-32  to 
1940-41. 

Costs  of  coordinate  activities  and  auxiliary  agencies,  according  to 
Table  23,  have  increased  substantially  and  rapidly  from  the  reduced 
amounts  provided  in  the  middle  1930's. 

Cost  of  fixed  charges,  which  in  Newark  consist  largely  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  "Employees'  Pension  Fund"  involving  clerical  employees, 
increased  from  $39,000  to  $45,000  from  1931-32  to  1940-41. 


What  Is  the  Trend  of  Expenditures  Per  Pupil? 

Table  24  presents  data  as  to  number  in  and  costs  per  pupil  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance  in  full-time  regular  term  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  and  in  special  schools  and  special  classes  for  the  ten-year 
period  1931-32  to  1940-41. 

Elementary  school  attendance  has  declined  throughout  the  decade, 
dropping  from  54,645  in  1931-32  to  40,592  in  1940-41.  Per-pupil  ex- 
penses dropped  rapidly  from  $120.42  to  $100.45  between  1931-32  and 
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Table  24 

Number  and  Cost  per  Pupil*  in  Average  Daily  Attendance  in  Full-Time,  Regular 

Term  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  in  Special  Schools  and  Classes 

in  Newark  Public  Schools  for  School  Years  1931-32  to  1940-41 


School 
Year 


Full-Time  Regular 

Term 
Elementary  Schools 


Number  in 
Average 

Daily 
Attendance 


Cost  Per 
Pupil 


Full-Time  Regular 

Term 
Secondary  Schools 

Number  in 
Average  Cost  Per 

Daily  Pupil 

Attendance 


Special  Schools  and 
Special  Classes 

Number  in 
Average  Cost  Per 

Daily  Pupil 

Attendance 


1931-32  54,045  $120.42  12,884  $176 

1932-33  53,414  I07-54  14,482  147 

1933-34  52,636  100.45  15,449  145 

1934-35  51,389  103.22  16,213  136 

1935-36  49,359  104.72  16,474  144 

J936-37  48,362  II4-33  16,290  163 

1937-38  47,6i9  119.89  16,714  165 

1938-39  45,693  127.56  17,364  166 

1939-40  43,061  135.66  18,080  169 

1940-41  40,592  141.82  17,510  186 


34 
9i 
23 
98 
02 
08 
29 

99 
89 
52 


1,829 
1,890 
1,972 
2,016 

i,9i7 
1,922 

i,959 
i,936 
1,910 
1,850 


276 
252 
228 
249 
270 
271 

274 

284 

297 


74 
68 
90 
75 
73 
03 
28 

05 
42 

04 


Source  of  Data.  Figures  as  to  attendance  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  special  schools 
and  classes  as  well  as  those  of  total  current  expenses  for  each  of  these  groups  were  supplied  by  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  attendance  and  cost  figures  for  elementary 
schools  include  kindergartens.  Those  for  secondary  schools  include  junior  high  schools.  Those  for 
special  schools  and  special  classes  include  schools  for  the  crippled,  for  the  deaf,  Binet,  open-air,  and 
ungraded;  classes  for  sight  conservation,  Braille,  Binet,  and  convalescent;  also  included  are  home 
teachers  for  crippled  and  teachers  of  speech  correction.  The  Continuation,  or  Girls'  Trade  School, 
is  not  included. 

*  The  per-pupil  cost  figures  of  this  table  do  not  include  administration  because  it  was  not  feasible 
to  allocate  administrative  costs  to  school  sub-divisions. 


I933_34-  They  then  began  a  continuing  rise  to  $141.82  in  1940-41. 
These  figures  indicate  need  for  an  analysis  of  the  factors  responsible 
for  the  trends  revealed. 

Attendance  in  secondary  schools,  according  to  Table  24,  increased 
rapidly  during  the  past  decade,  rising  from  12,884  m  l931~32  to  a 
peak  of  18,080  in  1939-40  and  then  dropping  to  17,510  in  1940-41. 
Expenditures  for  secondary  schools  increased  less  rapidly  than  attend- 
ance during  the  decade  and  costs  were  therefore  below  the  $176.34 
per-pupil  expenditure  of  1931-32  in  all  except  one  year,  1940-41,  when 
this  expenditure  was  $186.52.  Since  1934-35,  however,  per-pupil  costs 
in  Newark  secondary  schools  have  risen  continuously  each  year.  These 
figures  raise  questions  as  to  why  high  school  per-pupil  costs  were  less 
during  most  of  the  decade  than  they  were  at  its  beginning,  and  why 
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in  the  latter  part  of  the  decade  they  rose  until  they  reached  a  peak 
in  1940-41. 

Attendance  in  special  schools  and  classes,  including  such  groups  as 
crippled,  deaf,  ungraded,  and  sight  conservation,  according  to  Table  24, 
averaged  nearly  2,000  throughout  the  decade.  Per-pupil  costs  for  this 
group  dropped  from  $321.74  to  $228.75  between  1931-32  and  1934-35 
and  then  rose  to  $297.04  in  1940-41.  These  figures  raise  questions  as 
to  why  the  trends  revealed  took  place. 

Three  groups  not  dealt  with  in  Table  24  are  included  in  the  Newark 
schools.  The  expenses  of  these,  not  including  central  office  administra- 
tion costs,  were  as  follows  in  1940-41:  Girls'  Trade  School,  $44,937; 
evening  schools,  $183,117;  and  summer  schools,  $26,253.  The  com- 
positions of  some  of  these  groups  are  not  wholly  comparable  during 
the  decade.  Attendance,  expenditures,  and  per-pupil  costs  were  lower 
in  all  these  groups  at  the  close  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade. 

Is  Newark  Spending  More  or  Less  for  Its  Schools 
Than  Comparable  Cities? 

Comparisons  of  costs  in  different  school  systems  are  worth-while  if 
care  is  taken  to  secure  reasonable  comparability  of  data  and  if  the 
figures  are  used  as  a  beginning  for  study  rather  than  as  a  basis  for 
superficial  and  unsound  conclusions.  To  assume  that  the  community 
spending  the  most  money  has  the  best  educational  program  is  as  un- 
justifiable as  the  assumption  that  the  community  spending  the  least 
is,  therefore,  the  most  efficient.  The  educational  program  must  be 
judged  by  the  total  effect  it  has  upon  the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  in  the  schools.  Efficiency  is  not  a  question  of  spending  more 
or  less  money.  It  is  a  question  of  getting  full  value  for  the  money 
spent.  The  task  of  evaluating  the  worth  of  an  educational  program 
and  of  determining  the  degree  of  efficiency  of  a  school  system  is  far 
too  complicated  to  be  made  to  rest  upon  any  single  measure  or  index. 
The  standing  of  a  city  in  comparison  with  other  cities  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  single  item  of  evidence,  helpful  if  used  critically  and 
cautiously  along  with  other  evidence  but  by  itself  never  conclusive. 

With  the  foregoing  considerations  and  limitations  in  mind,  school 
costs  in  Newark  are  compared  with  those  in  two  groups  of  communities. 
The  first  group  includes  all  school  districts  of  Essex  County.  The 
second  group  comprises  all  cities  with  a  population  of  more  than 
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300,000  located  in  states  of  the  northeastern  section  of  the  United 
States. 

The  cost  of  education  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  1940- 
41  in  the  twenty  school  districts  of  Essex  County,  New  Jersey — which 
range  in  population  from  429,760  to  1,392 — varies  from  $219.21  to 
$106.75.  Newark  with  a  per-pupil  cost  of  $169.46  ranks  eighth.  This 
means  that  the  cost  of  education  in  Newark  is  slightly  above  the 
county  average.  This  comparison,  however,  has  little  value  because 
of  the  great  variation  in  size  of  school  districts  of  Essex  County.  Cities 
with  a  population  of  more  than  300,000  located  in  northeastern  United 
States  are  more  comparable  to  Newark. 

A  comparison  of  per-pupil  costs  in  different  communities  is  more 
meaningful  when  considered  along  with  variations  in  educational  load, 
or  number  of  children  to  be  educated  in  these  communities.  Table  25 
presents  data  on  the  ratio  children  of  school  age  are  to  the  total  popu- 
lation and  the  ratios  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  are  to  children 
of  school  age  and  total  population  in  Newark  and  seven  other  cities 
with  a  population  of  over  300,000  located  in  the  northeastern  states. 

As  shown  in  Table  25  Newark  ranks  third  among  eight  large  cities, 

Table  25 

Ratio  of  Number  of  Children  5  to  ig  Years  of  Age  to  Total  Population  and  of 
Number  of  Pupils  in  Average  Daily  Attendance  in  Day  Schools  to 
the  Number  of  Children  5  to  iq  and  to  the  Total  Population 
in  Newark  and  Seven  Other  Large  Cities,  IQ40 


City 


Per  Cent  Number  of  Pupils  in  Average  Daily 
Per  Cent  Number  of  Attendance  Is  of: 

Children  5  to  19  Is  of 

Total  Population  Number  of  Children  5  to  ig  Total  Population 


Per  Cent  Rank  Per  Cent  Rank  Per  Cent  Rank 

Newark   24.21  3  60.61  3  1467  1 

Boston    23.53 

Pittsburgh   24.48 

Buffalo   23.41 

New  York   22.03 

Rochester  21 .01 

Jersey  City   ....  24.64 

Philadelphia   ...  23 .  25 

Source  of  Data.  The  percentages  in  this  table  are  based  upon  data  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education;  and  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Newark  Board  of  Education. 


4 

61 

5i 

2 

14-47 

2 

2 

56 

76 

6 

13.89 

3 

5 

58 

5° 

5 

13.69 

4 

7 

58 

98 

4 

13.00 

5 

8 

61 

79 

1 

12.99 

6 

1 

5o 

48 

8 

12.44 

7 

6 

52 

17 

7 

12.13 

8 
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Table  26 

Current  Expenses  per  Capita  of  Total  Population  and  per  Pupil  in  Average 

Daily  Attendance  in  Full-Time  Regular  Day  Schools  per  Year  and 

per  Day  in  Newark  and  Seven  Other  Cities  in  igjQ-40 

Total  Current  Expense 

Citv  Per  Pupil  Per  Year  Per  Pupil  Per  Day  „       ,_. 

Population 


Amount  Rank  Amount  Rank  Amount  Rank 

Jersey  City   $182.68  1  $.97  1  $22.72  1 

New  York   .  .. 170.89  2  .89  2  22.21  3 

Rochester  158.94  3  .88  3  20.64  5 

Newark   154 .75  4  .81  5  22.70  2 

Boston   14332  5  78  6  20.75  4 

Buffalo   13303  6  .83  4  18.21  6 

Pittsburgh   130.07  7  .65  7  18.07  7 

Philadelphia   117. 19  8  .63  8  14.22  8 

Source  of  Data.  The  figures  of  this  table  are  based  upon  data  made  available  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  from  official  reports  made  to  that  Office  and  upon  releases  of  the  1940 
census  returns  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  The  figures  for  current 
expenses  for  Newark  were  revised  slightly  in  accordance  with  information  supplied  by  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  order  to  increase  comparability.  Even  after  these  adjust- 
ments were  made,  figures  for  corresponding  items  in  Newark  as  shown  in  different  tables  in  this  survey 
report  are  not  always  identical,  notwithstanding  the  fact  they  were  originally  obtained  from  the  same 
source. 

The  figures  on  costs  per  pupil  per  day  are  based  on  the  same  expenditures  and  attendance  data  as 
the  costs  per  pupil  per  year,  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the  number  of  days  schools  are  kept 
open  each  year  differs  in  different  cities. 

and  hence  is  slightly  above  average  both  in  the  proportion  of  its  total 
population  which  is  of  school  age  and  in  the  proportion  of  its  children 
of  school  age  who  are  regularly  in  school.  Furthermore,  Newark  ranks 
first  in  this  group  of  cities  in  proportion  of  total  population  which  is 
in  school.  This  evidence  indicates  that  Newark,  as  compared  with 
other  large  cities,  has  a  relatively  heavy  educational  load  to  carry. 

Table  26  presents  data  on  per-pupil  and  per-capita  school  costs  in 
Newark  and  in  seven  other  large  cities. 

Newark  ranks  fourth  in  annual  per-pupil  costs  and  fifth  in  daily 
per-pupil  costs.  The  latter  lower  rank  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
length  of  the  school  year  in  Newark  in  1939-40  was  191  days,  which 
is  a  longer  school  year  than  that  in  six  of  the  other  seven  cities.  The 
longer  the  school  term  the  greater  the  total  expense  and,  conversely, 
for  a  given  total  current  expense,  the  greater  the  number  of  days  school 
is  in  session  the  less  the  cost  per  day. 
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Table 

Cost  per  Pupil  in  Average  Daily  Attendance  of  Major  Items  of  Current  Expense 


City 


Administration 
(General  Control) 


Amount  Rank 


Instruction 


Amount  Rank 


Operation  of  Plant 


Amount  Rank 


Jersey  City    $8.14  1  $130.52  2  $19.36  1 

New  York    4-54  7  13420  1  9-85  8 

Rochester   4.86  5  118. 11  4  ^8.53  2 

Newark   6.27  2  124.49  3  12.87  5 

Boston   6.16  3  113,00  5  12.01  6 

Buffalo   3.51  8  99.35  6  16.53  3 

Pittsburgh    4-75  6  97 .  28  7  14 .99  4 

Philadelphia   4  93  4  91  48  8  10.93  7 

Source  of  Data.  The  figures  of  this  table  are  based  on  data  made  available  through  the  courtesy  of 
revised  slightly  in  accordance  with  information  supplied  by  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
sponding  items  shown  in  other  tables. 


In  current  school  expense  per  capita  of  total  population,  Newark 
ranks  second  among  the  eight  cities,  as  shown  in  Table  26.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact,  pointed  out  above,  that  a  larger  percentage  of  its 
population  is  children  and  a  larger  percentage  of  its  children  is  in 
public  school  than  in  most  of  the  other  large  cities.  Newark,  there- 
fore, has  a  relatively  heavier  educational  load  to  carry  in  its  public 
schools  than  the  other  large  cities.  Also  Newark  maintains  a  com- 
paratively long  school  year.  For  these  reasons  comparison  of  per- 
capita  expenditures  for  education  in  Newark  with  those  of  other  cities 
tends  to  be  misleading,  especially  for  Newark. 

Cost  per-pupil  per-day  is  the  best  basis  upon  which  to  make  com- 
parisons; cost  per-pupil  per-year  comes  next  in  suitability;  cost  figures 
in  terms  of  per  capita  of  the  total  population  are  least  meaningful. 
In  the  comparative  data  presented  in  Table  27  the  analysis  will  rest 
upon  an  annual  per-pupil  basis.  This  basis  is  most  commonly  used. 
Also  it  was  not  feasible  to  procure  figures  essential  for  per-pupil  per- 
day  calculations.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  the  position 
of  Newark  would  be  lower  if  costs  per-pupil  per-day  were  used  as  the 
basis  of  comparison. 

Table  27  shows  that  the  rank  of  Newark  as  to  per-pupil  costs  in 
1939-40  differs  according  to  the  item  of  current  expense  involved. 
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27 

in  Full-Time  Regular  Day  Schools  in  Newark  and  Seven  Other  Cities  in  igjQ-40 


Coordinate 

Maintenance  of 

Activities  and 

Fixed  Charges 

Total 

Plant 

Auxiliary  Agencies 

Amount 

Rank 

Amount 

Rank 

Amount 

Rank 

Amount 

Rank 

$11.85 

1 

$12.23 

1 

$     .58 

8 

$182.68 

1 

5  14 

5 

2.98 

6 

14.18 

1 

170.89 

2 

5-67 

3 

1. 61 

7 

10. 16 

2 

158.94 

3 

4.66 

7 

5-71 

3 

■75 

7 

154-75 

4 

4-93 

6 

5.84 

2 

1.38 

6 

I43-32 

5 

5-25 

4 

1 .60 

8 

6.79 

3 

I33-03 

6 

6.6S 

2 

3.48 

4 

2.92 

4 

130.07 

7 

4-05 

8 

2.99 

5 

2.81 

5 

117. 19 

8 

the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  from  official  reports  made  to  that  Office.   The  figures  for  Newark  were 
Education  in  order  to  increase  comparability.   They  are  not  always  identical  with  figures  for  corre- 


Expenditures  for  administration,  instruction,  and  coordinate  activities 
and  auxiliary  agencies  are  somewhat  above  average.  Expenditures  for 
operation  of  plant  are  about  average.  Expenditures  for  maintenance 
of  plant  and  for  fixed  charges  are  considerably  below  average.  How- 
ever, the  discussion  of  the  costs  of  maintenance  in  another  section  of 
this  report  should  be  kept  in  mind.  In  total  current  expenses  per  pupil 
in  full-time  day  schools  Newark  is  slightly  above  the  median  for  the 
eight  cities. 

The  proportional  part  of  the  total  school  budget  which  is  spent  for 
other  than  day  schools  (evening  schools,  summer  schools,  all-year 
playgrounds,  and  the  like)  is  also  above  average.  The  largest  item  is 
for  all-year  playgrounds.  In  many  cities  this  is  paid  for  by  the  city 
government  and  not  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Services  other  than 
day  schools  are  appraised  in  another  section  of  this  report.  Since  they 
constitute  some  of  the  most  praiseworthy  undertakings  of  the  Board  of 
Education  they  merit  liberal  support. 

In  addition  to  current  expenses,  there  are  expenditures  for  debt 
service  in  most  cities,  which  include  payments  for  principal  and  inter- 
est on  bonds,  as  well  as  expenditures  for  capital  outlay.  In  1939-40 
Newark  ranked  seventh  among  the  eight  cities  in  expenditures  for  debt 
service.  In  Newark  debt  service  for  the  schools  is  paid  directly  by 
the  city  so  does  not  appear  in  the  budget  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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Expenditures  for  capital  outlay — school  sites,  playgrounds,  buildings 
and  new  equipment — totaled  $111,643.54  in  Newark  for  the  school 
year  1939-40. *  This  was  $1.77  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance 
in  day  schools.  Among  the  large  cities  with  which  Newark  is  com- 
pared only  Jersey  City,  which  reported  no  expenditure  for  capital 
outlay,  had  a  lower  rank  than  Newark.  This  item  varies  widely  from 
year  to  year  in  any  given  city  according  to  the  program  which  is  under- 
taken. Also,  practices  in  financing  capital  outlay  vary  from  city  to 
city.  Therefore  not  much  value  can  be  given  to  a  comparison  based  on 
a  single  year. 

All  the  above  comparisons  of  school  costs  in  Newark  and  seven 
other  large  cities  should  be  interpreted  intelligently  and  should  be 
directly  related  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  educational  services 
provided.  Actual  amounts  expended  have  little  meaning  until  they 
are  considered  along  with  educational  needs,  the  value  of  the  return 
for  the  expenditure,  and  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  community 
to  support  education. 

Newark  is  spending  for  schools  at  a  level  which  justifies  its  citizens 
in  expecting  better  than  average  schools.  Every  school  expenditure 
should  contribute  its  share  toward  the  making  of  better  schools — 
toward  providing  a  better  start  in  life  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
schools.  An  analysis  and  appraisal  of  educational  services  in  Newark 
are  given  in  other  chapters  of  this  report. 

Is  Newark  Financially  Able  to  Pay  for  Good 
Schools? 

The  ability  of  a  community  to  finance  its  schools  is  measured  by 
the  relationships  of  its  taxable  resources  to  its  educational  load,  or 
number  of  children  to  be  educated.  A  city  with  comparatively  large 
tax  resources  per  child  has  comparatively  great  ability  to  pay  for 
schools  and  vice  versa.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  com- 
parable data  as  to  the  tax  resources  of  different  cities  because  of 
difficulties  in  assessing  property  validly,  the  changing  policies  which  cir- 
cumstances impel  in  making  assessments,  and  the  practical  impossi- 
bility of  securing  accurate  figures  as  to  the  ratio  of  assessed  to  real 
valuation  of  property  in  different  cities. 

1  This  expenditure  was  for  full-time  regular  day  schools. 
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With  these  considerations  in  mind,  estimates  were  secured  from 
sources  believed  to  be  most  reliable  as  to  assessed  valuation  of  all 
taxable  property  and  as  to  the  ratio  of  assessed  to  real  value  of  prop- 
erty for  the  eight  cities.  The  estimates  obtained  and  their  sources 
are  presented  in  Table  28  on  the  preceding  page. 

The  figures  of  Column  6  of  Table  28,  an  average  of  two  independent 
estimates,  are  believed  to  be  the  best  available  as  to  the  per  cent  as- 
sessed value  is  of  real  value  of  property.  They  are  at  least  sufficiently 
reliable  to  justify  the  conclusions  based  upon  them. 

TAXABLE  WEALTH  PER  CAPITA  AND  PER  CHILD 

The  value  of  taxable  wealth  per  capita  and  per  child  is  one  measure 
of  the  ability  of  a  city  to  pay  for  education.  Table  29  gives  the  esti- 
mated true  value  of  taxable  property  or  ratables  per  capita  of  total 
population,  per  child  aged  five  to  nineteen  years,  and  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance  in  Newark  and  seven  other  large  cities.  On 
the  three  foregoing  items,  Newark  ranks  sixth,  sixth,  and  seventh  re- 
spectively. 

From  these  figures  it  appears,  therefore,  that  Newark  has  less  than 
typical  ability  to  pay  for  its  schools  as  compared  with  the  majority 
of  great  cities  in  northeastern  United  States.  In  interpreting  this  con- 
clusion, however,  one  should  have  in  mind  the  cautions  given  earlier 
in  this  section.  Also  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  differences  be- 
tween Newark  and  most  of  the  other  cities  are  not  great. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  POPULATION  MAKING 
INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

Another  measure  of  taxable  capacity  is  the  number  of  persons  in  a 
community  making  Federal  income  tax  returns.  Data  in  Table  30  indi- 
cate that  Newark  ranks  eighth  in  percentage  of  population  making 
Federal  income  tax  returns  during  the  period  1935  to  1939,  and  seventh 
for  1939,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available. 

When  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  people  making  Federal  income  tax 
returns  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  in  each 
of  the  eight  cities  is  considered,  Newark  ranks  eighth  and  last.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  Newark  as  compared  with  the  seven  cities  ranks 
low  in  ratio  of  income  tax  returns  to  population  but  high  in  percentage 
of  population  in  school. 

These  figures  make  it  appear  that  Newark  has  less  ability  to  pay 
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Estimated  True  Value  of  Taxable  Property  in  1941  per  Capita  of  Total  Population, 

per  Child  5  to  19  Years  of  Age,  and  per  Pupil  in  Average  Daily 

Attendance  in  Dav  Schools  in  Newark  and  Seven  Other  Cities 


Estimated  True  Value  of  T.axable  Property 


City 


Per  Capita  of  Total 
Population 


Amount 


Rank 


Per  Child  5-19 
Years  of  Age 


Amount 


Rank 


Per  Pupil  in  Average 
Daily  Attendance 


Amount 


Rank 


New  York   $2,301.33 

Jersey  City   2,001.53 

Rochester  2,068.36 

Boston   1,924.24 

Buffalo   1,769.39 

Pittsburgh   1,676.74 

Newark   1 ,  686 .  34 

Philadelphia 1 ,  292 .  59 


510,445.04 
8,121.65 
9,840. 22 
8,176.60 
7,559-68 
8,849.07 

6,966.52 

5,558-74 


517,709.09 
16,090. 26 

15,924  7i 
13,293.85 
12,923.01 
12,067.24 

11,494.19 

10,654. 18 


Source  of  Data.  The  figures  of  this  table  were  derived  from  data  obtained  from  official  sources  cited 
elsewhere  in  this  survey  report.   The  estimated  true  value  of  taxable  property  is  given  in  Table  28. 


Table  30 

Percentage  of  Population  Making  Federal  Income  Tax  Returns  for  1939  in 
Newark  and  Seven  Other  Cities;  Also  the  Average  for  Five  Years  1935-39 


City 


Percentage  of  Population 
Making  Returns  for  1939 


Per  Cent 


Rank 


Average  Percentage  Making 
Returns  for  Five  Years  1935-39 


Per  Cent 


Rank 


Rochester  12.36 

Pittsburgh   1 1 .  45 

New  York   11.12 

Buffalo   10.09 

Jersey  City  9 .  45 

Boston   9.00 

Newark   8 .  04 

Philadelphia   7 .  00 


9-47 
9-52 


65 
35 
22 

5° 


6.23 


6.5b 


Source  of  Data.  The  figures  in  this  table  were  computed.  The  data  regarding  number  of  tax  returns 
were  obtained  from  reports  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Number  of  Individual  Income  Tax  Returns  for  1939,  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  May,  1941,  and  from 
similar  reports  for  earlier  years.  The  data  regarding  population  for  the  corresponding  years  were 
obtained  from  a  release  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  giving  preliminary  estimates  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  based  upon  the  1940  census  returns  as  well  as  those  of  1930. 
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for  education  than  other  large  cities  of  northeastern  United  States 
and  therefore  must  make  something  above  average  effort,  as  compared 
with  these  cities,  to  finance  any  given  level  of  expenditure  per  pupil. 
This  conclusion,  however,  cannot  be  accepted  without  several  qualifica- 
tions as  stated  below. 

To  begin  with,  the  number  of  Federal  income  tax  returns  as  a  meas- 
sure  of  capacity  lacks  something  in  validity  since  it  takes  no  account 
of  the  size  of  the  tax  returns.  Also,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  all  those 
paying  Federal  income  tax  returns  make  them  from  the  city  in  which 
they  actually  reside.  This  factor  is  of  special  significance  in  the  case 
of  Newark  since  it  is  probable  that  more  than  a  normal  percentage  of 
its  residents  send  in  their  returns  from  New  York  City  or  communities 
other  than  Newark.  It  is  unlikely  that  enough  cases  occur  where  the 
reverse  is  true  to  balance  this  factor.  Accordingly,  it  may  be  that  the 
data  in  Table  30  place  Newark  lower  in  taxable  capacity  than  is  actu- 
ally the  case.  This  probability  gains  support  from  the  fact  that  both 
Newark  and  Jersey  City  have  lower  ranks  in  taxable  capacity,  accord- 
ing to  Table  30,  based  on  Federal  income  tax  returns,  than  is  indicated 
by  data  in  Table  28,  based  on  value  of  assessed  property.  Further- 
more, the  effective  buying  income  per  capita  and  per  family  in  Newark 
is  considerably  above  the  average  of  those  of  the  seven  other  large 
cities,  according  to  recent  investigation. -  It  shows  that  Newark  has  an 
effective  buying  income  per  capita  of  $856  and  an  effective  buying 
income  per  family  of  $3,273.  On  both  of  these  items  it  ranks  third 
among  the  eight  large  cities  in  northeastern  United  States.  If  these 
data  are  valid,  it  will  be  necessary  to  revise  the  conclusion  above 
as  to  the  relative  ability  of  Newark  to  finance  education. 

In  any  case  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  foregoing  tables 
Newark  is  being  compared  with  large  cities  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  United  States.  These  cities  and  this  part  of  the  nation  have 
substantially  greater  ability  to  finance  education  than  most  other  cities 
and  parts  of  the  nation.  A  recent  study:i  shows  that  the  average  per 
capita  income  in  the  four  states  in  which  the  eight  large  cities  are 
located  is  $754,  as  compared  with  $573  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  The  per  capita  income  in  New  Jersey  is  $852.  Accordingly, 
whereas  Newark's  ability  to  finance  education  as  compared  with  that 

2  "Survey  of  Buying  Power"  (Editorial).    Sales  Management,  48:62,  66,  April  10,  1941. 
:!  Cone,   Frederick   M.    "Income   Payments   by   States."    Survey    of   Current    Business, 
August,  1041,  pp.  11  ff. 
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of  other  large  cities  in  northeastern  United  States  cannot  be  measured 
with  finality,  it  is  certain  that  Newark  can  finance  any  given  program 
of  education  more  easily  than  most  American  cities. 

ABILITY  TO  FINANCE  SCHOOLS  AS  AFFECTED 
BY  DEBT 

A  city's  capacity  to  pay  for  its  schools  depends  in  some  degree  upon 
the  amount  of  debt  it  has  outstanding.  Other  things  being  equal,  com- 
munities with  small  debts  are  better  able  to  finance  public  enterprises 
than  those  in  which  a  heavy  burden  of  debt  has  been  contracted. 

Newark  in  1940,  with  a  net  bonded  debt  for  schools  of  $14.58  per 
$1,000  estimated  real  value  of  taxable  real  estate,  ranks  sixth  among 
the  eight  comparable  cities  as  to  ratio  of  school  debt  to  taxable  prop- 
erty. Hence  the  debt  of  Newark  for  schools  appears  to  be  slightly 
below  average.  Newark's  debt  for  purposes  other  than  schools  is 
slightly  above  average  for  the  same  cities.  Accordingly,  the  ability  of 
Newark  to  finance  education,  as  compared  with  other  large  cities,  is 
not  significantly  modified  by  its  relative  debt  burden. 

Is  the  State  of  New  Jersey  Adequately  Aiding 
in  the  Financing  of  Newark  Schools? 

The  Constitution  of  New  Jersey  states  that  the  Legislature  "shall 
provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  free  public  schools  for  the  instruction  of  all  children  in  this 
state.  .  .  ."  In  response  to  similar  constitutional  mandates  most  state 
Legislatures  in  recent  decades  have  substantially  increased  the  amount 
and  proportion  of  public  school  revenue  coming  from  the  state.  This 
trend  reveals  a  growing  recognition  that  education  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  local  concern.  It  is  also  of  general  state  concern,  since  sub- 
standard education  anywhere  in  a  state  threatens  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  state.  This  trend  has  also  occurred  in  response  to  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  have  made  it  both  inexpedient  and  inequitable 
to  place  the  total  burden  of  financing  schools  upon  the  property  tax. 

Accordingly,  most  states  in  the  nation  have  acted  on  the  principle 
that  the  state  should  aid  all  localities  in  paying  for  some  desirable 
minimum  of  financial  support  for  education,  in  a  manner  so  that  the 
cost  of  this  minimum  falls  with  equal  burden  on  all  districts  and  all 
forms  of  tax-paying  capacity. 
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Table  31 

Percentage  of  School  Receipts  from  Taxation  and  Appropriation  from  State 

Sources  for  the  Four  States  in  Which  Eight  Large  Cities  Are  Located 

for  the  Years  iqjo,  1934,  1936,  1938,  and  IQ40 

Per  Cent  of  School  Receipts  from  the  State 

State  Rank* 

1930      1934      1936      1938      1940 

New  York   28.6  28.6  37.2  35.3  33.9  1 

Pennsylvania  14.0  20.3  21.2  20.7  21.2  2 

Massachusetts   0.0  n-7  10.7  10.6  10.2  3 

New  Jersey   21.0  2.0  2.0  4.8  5.7  4 

ContinentalUnited  States  16.7  23.4  29.4  29.8 

Source  of  Data.  The  figures  in  this  table  for  the  years  1930,  1934,  1936,  and  1938  are  from  Statistics 
of  Slate  School  Systems,  1937-38,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Bulletin  1940, 
No.  2,  Chapter  II,  Table  X,  pp.  31-32.  The  figures  for  1940  were  supplied  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.         *  Based  on  figures  for  1940. 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  most  laggard  states  in  the  nation  in  provid- 
ing state  aid  to  local  school  districts.  Table  31  shows  that  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  approximately  30  per  cent  of  school  revenue  comes 
from  the  state.  The  corresponding  figure  in  New  Jersey  was  4.8  per 
cent  in  1938  and  5.7  in  1940. 

According  to  the  Princeton  Survey,4  the  New  Jersey  taxpayer  pays 
more  in  property  taxes  per  capita  than  citizens  in  any  other  state, 
although  New  Jersey  is  outranked  by  some  states  in  the  total  tax  bill 
per  capita.  This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  New  Jersey  relies  more 
heavily  upon  the  property  tax  for  the  support  of  government  than  any 
other  state. 

Accordingly,  it  may  be  stated  without  qualification  that  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  is  not  doing  its  duty  in  aiding  in  the  financing  of  the 
Newark  schools.  This  fact  greatly  increases  the  difficulty  of  paying 
for  education  in  Newark  and  in  other  school  districts  in  the  state. 
State  and  local  taxes  in  New  Jersey  are  raised  today  by  means  appro- 
priate to  an  agricultural  state  of  the  nineteenth  century  rather  than 
to  an  industrial  state  of  the  twentieth  century. 

How  Much  Can  Newark  Spend  for  Its  Schools? 

What  a  city  can  spend  for  its  schools  depends  upon  a  great  variety 
of  factors — some  immediate  and  superficial,  and  others  long-term  and 

4  An  Improved  Fiscal  Structure  for  New  Jersey — The  Foundations,  pp.  i,  6,  7.  Prince- 
ton Survey  of  New  Jersey  Finance.   Princeton  University  Press,  1941. 
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fundamental  in  nature.  There  is  no  definitive  and  final  answer  to  the 
question:  How  much  can  Newark  spend  for  its  schools?  This  section 
will  present  some  of  the  facts  and  considerations  which  bear  upon  it. 

SCHOOL  SUPPORT  AND  LOCAL  FISCAL 
ORGANIZATION 

The  governmental  machinery  for  financing  education  in  Newark 
very  briefly  is  as  follows:  The  school  budget  is  prepared  by  administra- 
tive officers  of  the  Board  of  Education  who  submit  this  document  to 
the  Board  for  review  and  preliminary  approval.  The  school  budget  is 
then  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  School  Estimate.  While  this  Board 
may  not  revise  individual  items  within  the  budget,  it  determines  the 
total  amount  of  the  school  budget.  The  amount  approved  by  the  Board 
of  School  Estimate  must  be  provided  for  in  the  city  tax  ordinance;  the 
City  Commissioners  have  no  option. 

The  only  limitation  on  the  foregoing  procedure  is  that  the  amount 
raised  by  the  city  for  school  support  cannot  exceed  1.5  per  cent  of  the 
valuation  of  assessed  ratables  except  with  the  consent  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  city.  However,  current  amounts  required  by  the  schools 
from  the  city  are  considerably  below  1.5  per  cent  of  ratables. 

Accordingly,  there  appears  one  answer  to  the  question:  How  much 
can  Newark  spend  for  its  schools?  It  may  spend  as  much  as  the  Board 
of  School  Estimate  authorizes. 

SOURCES  OF  SCHOOL  REVENUE  IN  NEWARK 

Other  factors  which  influence  the  amount  a  city  can  spend  for  its 
schools  are  the  way  it  secures  school  revenue  and  the  prospects  for 
revenue  under  existing  methods  of  obtaining  funds. 

Table  32  gives  receipts  for  public  education  in  Newark  from  1935-36 
to  1940-41. 

The  proportion  coming  from  state  as  compared  to  local  sources  is 
declining,  and  prospects  are  for  a  still  further  decline  in  1942-43.  Most 
state  receipts,  however,  are  not  state-financed  in  the  usual  sense,  but 
rather  are  derived  from  state-administered,  local  property  taxes.  In 
any  case,  under  present  conditions  Newark  may  expect  a  declining 
portion  of  school  receipts  from  the  State. 

The  amount  and  proportion  of  school  revenue  in  Newark  coming 
from  local  sources  have  increased  in  recent  years.  All  but  a  negligible 
fraction  of  this  revenue  is  based  upon  local  taxes  on  property.    The 
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Table  32 

Receipts  from  State  (Including  Federal)  and  Local  Sources  for  Public  Education 
in  Newark  for  the  School  Years  iQjj-36  to  1Q41-42 


School 
Year 


From  State  Sources 
(Including  Federal) 


From  Local 
Sources 


Total 


I93S~36    $2,092,599.21  $6,807,476 

1936-37    2,229,202.83  7,615,959 

1937-38 2,172,129.23  7,044,529 

1938-39 2,241,422.93  8,545,368 

1939-40 2,184,652.74  8,147,784 

1940-41    2,213,665.48  7,976,944 

1941-42    1,886,354.06*  8,950,000 


36 
55 
19 
65 
62 
00* 


$8,900,076.02 
9,845,162.19 
9, 216,658. 78 

10, 786,791 . 12 

10, 332, 437-39 
10, 190,610. 10 
10,836,354.06* 


Source  of  Data.  These  figures  are  derived  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  as  printed  in  the  minutes  of  Board  of  Education,  and  do  not  include  amount  paid  by  city 
for  Debt  Service. 

*  The  figures  for  1941-42  are  preliminary  and  may  be  revised  later. 


amount  raised  from  this  source  may  be  indefinitely  increased,  subject 
to  the  limitations  stated  above. 

Accordingly,  a  study  of  the  sources  of  school  revenue  in  Newark 
reveals  that  there  are  no  arbitrary  legal  obstacles  which  will  prevent 
appropriations  of  adequate  revenue  to  finance  education.  A  high  tax 
rate  on  property  will  be  necessary,  however,  so  long  as  New  Jersey 
persists  in  placing  the  bulk  of  the  burden  of  financing  education  upon 
this  one  tax,  which  taps  only  a  fraction  of  the  State's  fiscal  capacity. 


FINANCING  PLANT  NEEDS 

Another  chapter  of  this  report  develops  at  considerable  length  the 
needs  of  Newark  with  reference  to  school  buildings  and  sites.  The 
program  recommended  will  require  a  considerable  period  of  time  and 
the  ultimate  expenditure  of  substantial  sums  of  money. 

No  prediction  can  now  be  made  as  to  when  the  achievement  of 
military  victory  and  other  factors  will  permit  initiation  of  the  program 
recommended.  The  way  is  open  for  the  development  of  this  program 
so  far  as  the  machinery  for  the  financing  of  capital  outlay  is  concerned. 
Capital  outlay  may  be  financed  from  current  tax  revenues  according 
to  procedures  already  described,  or  by  borrowing.  Assuming  the  cur- 
rent valuation  of  ratables  in  Newark,  each  hundred  thousand  dollars 
of  expenditure  for  buildings  or  sites  financed  by  current  taxation  would 
involve  a  tax  of  1.38  cents  per  $100  of  propery.   Each  million  dollars 
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of  plant  cost  financed  through  borrowing  would  involve  a  tax  beginning 
at  i.i  cents  and  dropping  0.72  cents  per  $100  of  property  over  a  period 
of  twenty  years.  These  rates  assume  present  valuation  of  ratables, 
interest  at  3  per  cent,  and  serial  bonds  retrieving  the  $1,000,000  at 
the  rate  of  $50,000  per  year. 

ECONOMIC  CAPACITY  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPORT 

What  a  city  can  spend  for  education  is  also  limited  by  its  wealth 
or  economic  capacity.  This  limitation,  however,  is  an  extremely  flexible 
one.  That  this  is  the  case  becomes  clear  in  the  light  of  certain  facts. 

In  1940  the  effective  buying  income  of  the  people  of  Newark  was 
estimated  at  $367,000,000.  School  expenditures  were  only  about  3  per 
cent  of  this  large  sum.  Furthermore,  industrial  activity  in  Newark 
has  greatly  increased  during  the  past  year.  Dun  and  Bradstreet  re- 
ported in  July,  1 94 1,  that  as  compared  with  April,  1940,  employment 
in  the  Newark-Harrison  district  had  increased  21  per  cent  in  233 
identical  plants,  while  the  weekly  payroll  figures  reported  by  the 
Newark  banks  increased  37  per  cent  between  July,  1940,  and  July, 
1 94 1."1  Hence  it  is  probable  that  effective  buying  income  in  Newark 
at  the  present  time  is  substantially  larger  than  $367,000,000  and  that 
school  costs  now  involve  a  levy  of  less  than  3  per  cent  of  income. 

Accordingly,  there  is  another  answer  to  the  question:  How  much 
can  Newark  spend  for  its  schools?  So  far  as  basic  buying  power,  or  eco- 
nomic capacity  is  concerned,  it  can  spend  almost  any  amount  it  con- 
siders necessary  to  spend.  No  inflexible  economic  limitations  exist  to 
prevent  an  increase  in  the  small  fraction  of  their  aggregate  income 
which  residents  of  Newark  now  allocate  to  school  costs. 

WILLINGNESS  TO  FINANCE  EDUCATION 

Probably  the  decisive  factor  in  determining  how  much  Newark  can 
spend  for  its  schools  is  the  willingness  of  its  citizens  to  finance  educa- 
tion. Obstacles  to  adequate  school  support,  involving  either  the  action 
of  officials  or  the  operation  of  fiscal  machinery,  are  readily  overcome 
when  the  people  are  clear  as  to  the  value  of  education  and  as  to  its 
financial  needs. 

One  of  the  major  jobs  of  educational  leadership  in  Newark  in  the 
years  just  ahead  is  the  preparation  and  dissemination  among  its  citi- 
zens of  information  important  in  deciding  what  the  scope  and  content 
of  education  should  be  and  what  schools  should  cost. 

"Dun  and  Bradstreet,  Inc.   Municipal  Credit  Survey,  Newark,  N.  J.,  July  23,  1941. 
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Economists  recognize  that  the  demands  for  well-organized  educa- 
tional facilities  increase  as  a  nation  becomes  increasingly  industrialized. 
In  fact,  such  educational  facilities  are  one  of  the  essential  ingredients 
if  a  nation  is  to  be  economically  powerful.6 

The  economic  sphere  is  only  one  of  the  areas  in  which  good  schools 
make  indispensable  contributions  to  national  well-being.  It  is  essential 
that  we  maintain  our  educational  ramparts  both  during  the  war  and  in 
the  difficult  period  of  adjustment  which  will  follow.  The  development 
of  citizens  with  adequate  technical  and  occupational  skills,  with  sturdy 
physiques  and  abundant  health,  with  high  civic  intelligence,  and  with 
clear  and  sound  ethical  purposes  is  essential  to  survival  in  the  world  of 
today.  Such  citizens  can  be  guaranteed  only  if  education,  right  both  in 
kind  and  amount,  is  universally  provided. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  should  guide  the  citizens 
of  Newark  in  determining  the  provision  to  be  made  for  education  in 
the  years  and  decades  just  ahead.  If  Newark  brings  adequate  vision 
to  bear  upon  the  scope  and  purposes  of  education,  and  if  the  services 
purchased  are  well  conceived  and  effectively  administered,  it  will  wish 
to  invest  substantial  sums  for  schools. 

How  Much  Should  Newark  Spend  for  Its  Schools? 

There  is  no  quick  and  easy  answer  which  can  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion: How  much  should  Newark  spend  for  its  schools?  This  section 
will  present  some  of  the  facts  and  considerations  which  bear  upon  the 
question.  Each  of  the  major  items  of  school  expenditure  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  turn. 

APPRAISAL  OF  CURRENT  LEVEL 
OF  EXPENDITURE 

In  appraising  the  financing  of  the  Newark  public  schools,  the  survey 
staff  has  studied  all  parts  of  the  school  system.  Each  part  has  been 
studied  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  educational  service  it  renders 
and  with  regard  to  whether  it  is  costing  a  proper  amount. 

It  is  essential  in  making  a  careful  appraisal  of  the  financing  of  a 
school  system  that  the  value  of  services  rendered  be  considered  along 
with  the  costs  involved.    Otherwise  budgetary  review  becomes  mere 

6  Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  School  Administrators.  Education  and  Economic  W ell-Being  in  Amer- 
ican Democracy.    The  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  1940. 
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Social  intelligence  is  acquired 

irresponsible  slashing  rather  than   a   statesmanlike  and   businesslike 
weighing  of  educational  needs  against  educational  costs. 


ADMINISTRATION  COSTS 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff  that  the  recent  level  of  expendi- 
tures for  general  control  or  administration  is  justified.  Some  slight 
increase  in  the  cost  of  this  item  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  survey  recommendations. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  present  allocation  of  costs  among  the 
various  phases  of  administrative  expenditure  is  justified.  Changes  in 
this  respect  are  recommended  in  other  chapters.  Many  suggestions 
are  offered  for  improving  the  efficiency  of  administrative  service. 
These  should  be  followed  in  order  that  the  schools  may  realize  maxi- 
mum returns  for  administrative  expenditures. 
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Administration  requires  a  minor  fraction  of  total  school  expenditures 
— less  than  4  per  cent  in  Newark.  Good  administration,  however, 
does  much  to  maintain  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system. 
Cuts  in  this  area  save  relatively  little  money  and  may  result  in  serious 
harm  to  the  schools. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES 

Expenditures  under  this  head  account  for  88  per  cent  of  the  total 
current  expense  budget.  Accordingly,  the  results  of  extensive  study 
of  this  large  item  are  presented  in  various  sections  of  this  report. 

The  rate  of  compensation  of  teachers  and  other  employees  is  con- 
sidered at  length  in  Chapter  VI,  dealing  with  employed  personnel. 
Recommendations  are  made  involving  structural  changes  in  salary 
schedules  now  in  effect.  These  revisions,  however,  would  not  involve 
significant  changes  in  the  amounts  which  teachers  receive. 

Size  of  class  and  teacher  load  were  also  the  subject  of  study.  Class 
sizes  in  the  elementary  grades  in  Newark  are  above  average  for  large 
cities,  and  teacher  load  is  also  at  least  up  to  the  average.  Accordingly, 
no  permanent  cuts  in  cost  can  wisely  be  made  by  generally  increasing 
class  size  and  teacher  load.  A  later  section  of  this  chapter  will  recom- 
mend some  immediate  budget  reductions  based  on  the  elimination  of 
classes  which  are  substantially  below  average  size.  As  soon  as  condi- 
tions permit,  however,  these  reductions  should  be  balanced  by  de- 
creases in  the  size  of  many  classes  which  are  substantially  above  aver- 
age enrollment.  On  a  long-term  basis  as  opposed  to  the  immediate 
situation,  therefore,  the  Newark  schools  should  decrease  average  class 
size. 

The  decline  in  school  enrollment  in  Newark  should  make  possible 
some  reduction  in  instructional  expenditures.  Certain  other  means  of 
reducing  expenditures  will  be  specifically  dealt  with  in  the  analysis 
of  the  1942-43  budget  later  in  this  chapter. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  PLANT 

Extensive  study  was  made  of  the  service  and  costs  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  plant.  This  is  reported  in  detail  in  Chapter  V  of  this 
report.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  as  a  temporary,  war-time 
economy  measure  a  number  of  things  might  be  done  to  reduce  the 
budget  for  operation  and  maintenance  by  as  much  as  $110,000.  The 
long-term  emphasis  in  this  area,  however,  should  be  in  the  direction 
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Toward  civic  competency 

of  realizing  better  returns  for  expenditures  made,  along  lines  suggested 
in  great  detail  in  other  chapters  of  this  report. 


OTHER  ITEMS  OF  CURRENT  EXPENSE 

Administration,  instruction,  and  operation  and  maintenance  of  plant 
account  for  about  93  per  cent  of  the  current  expense  budget.  Other 
items — auxiliary  agencies,  coordinate  activities,  and  fixed  charges — 
are  dealt  with  in  various  chapters  of  this  report.  These  are  essential 
services  and  the  amounts  expended  for  them  are  generally  justified. 
Present  expenditures  should  be  maintained,  and  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  increase  the  returns  received  as  recommended  by  the  survey 
staff. 
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CAPITAL  OUTLAY 

Expenditures  for  buildings,  sites,  and  equipment  are  at  a  low  level 
in  Newark  and  will  necessarily  be  kept  to  a  minimum  during  the  war 
period.  Chapter  IV  deals  at  length  with  the  needs  of  Newark  in  these 
respects.  Eventually  the  city  should  make  substantial  expenditures 
to  meet  the  plant  needs  pointed  out.  In  the  immediate  situation,  how- 
ever, taking  account  of  war  demands  and  priorities,  some  contemplated 
expenditures  may  be  postponed  as  recommended  in  the  analysis  of 
the  1942-43  budget. 

Analysis  of  1942-43  Budget 

The  foregoing  paragraphs,  dealing  with  amounts  Newark  should 
spend  for  its  schools,  have  been  based  on  actual  expenditures,  as  op- 
posed to  budget  requests  or  appropriations.  The  subsequent  para- 
graphs will  be  concerned  with  budget  requests  as  opposed  to  actual 
expenditures. 

The  budget  for  the  school  year  1942-43,  as  originally  presented  to 
the  Board  of  Education  in  December,  1941,  proposed  appropriations 
totaling  $11,298,323,  as  compared  with  appropriations  totaling  $11,- 
202,521  under  the  1941-42  budget  and  actual  expenditures  in  1940-41 
of  $10,696,546. 

Is  the  $11,298,323  proposed  in  the  original  budget  for  1942-43  a 
proper  amount?  If  not,  what  changes  should  be  made  in  estimated  ex- 
penditures for  the  next  school  year? 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff  that  five  types  of  reductions 
can  be  made  in  the  1942-43  budget.  Each  of  these  will  be  dealt  with 
in  turn. 

DECREASES  RESULTING  FROM  CLOSER 
BUDGET  ESTIMATES 

It  is  the  practice  in  Newark  to  employ  methods  of  estimating  budget 
requests  which  generally  result  in  appropriations  above  amounts  ac- 
tually expended.  For  example,  in  1934-35,  budget  appropriations  ex- 
ceeded expenditures  by  $410,000.  Appropriations  in  excess  of  expendi- 
tures were  $256,000  and  $205,000  respectively  in  1939-40  and  1940-41. 
The  variation  in  individual  items  is  greater.  For  example,  in  1940-41 
the  budget  appropriated  $323,000  more  for  instruction  than  was  ac- 
tually spent,  while  $57,000   more  was  expended  for  operation  and 
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maintenance  of  plant  and  capital  outlay  than  was  appropriated  in  the 
original  budget,  and  $75,000  more  was  expended  under  the  headings 
of  "miscellaneous"  and  auxiliary  agencies  than  was  originally  ap- 
propriated under  these  heads. 

The  net  "savings"  of  each  year,  representing  excess  of  total  appro- 
priations over  total  expenditures,  are  carried  over  as  "balances"  into 
the  succeeding  year's  "receipts."  It  appears  from  an  analysis  of  the 
budget  for  1942-43  that  total  appropriations  will  exceed  the  total 
amount  needed  to  pay  for  designated  services  for  1942-43.  Accordingly, 
the  first  recommendation  is  that  there  be  a  closer  figuring  of  estimated 
expenditures  in  certain  parts  of  the  1942-43  budget.  In  proceeding  to 
this  end,  the  budget  will  first  be  separated  into  three  amounts  as 
follows:  $1,158,574  for  expenses  other  than  salaries;  $568,178  for 
salaries  where  the  number  of  personnel  involved  is  not  specifically 
designated;  and  $9,571,571  where  the  number  of  personnel  to  be  paid 
is  designated. 

Careful  estimates  by  the  survey  staff  indicate  that  this  third  amount, 
totalling  $9,571,571,  is  more  than  will  be  needed  to  cover  actual  ex- 
penditures for  the  personnel  involved.  The  amount  which  will  actually 
be  required  to  pay  full  contractual  salaries  of  all  numbered  personnel 
on  the  October,  1941,  payroll,  plus  increments  for  1942-43,  plus  ad- 
ditional summer  personnel  for  recreational  work,  plus  persons  recom- 
mended for  addition  to  the  1942-43  budget  above  the  October,  1941, 
payroll,  is  $151,155  less  than  the  budget  estimate. 

In  addition  the  1942-43  budget  estimates  take  no  account  of  turn- 
over in  personnel,  that  is,  resignations,  deaths,  and  retirements  of 
persons  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  salary  schedules,  to  be  replaced  by 
other  persons  who  begin  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  salary  schedules. 
At  a  conservative  estimate,  $57,820  can  be  deducted  from  the  1942-43 
budget  for  the  above  turnover. 

DECREASES  RESULTING  FROM  DECLINE 
IN  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 

On  the  basis  of  predicted  decline  in  school  enrollment  according  to 
recent  trends,  it  should  be  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  positions 
in  1942-43  as  compared  with  1941-42.  This  would  not  involve  the 
dismissal  of  any  person.  It  would  be  accomplished  by  not  filling 
vacancies  which  will  occur. 

The  amount  of  reduction  in  the  1942-43  budget  possible  for  this 
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reason  is  estimated  at  $124,800.  The  number  of  vacancies  predicted 
in  this  estimate  should  occur  for  a  number  of  reasons,  such  as  the 
following:  the  rate  of  resignations  has  recently  been  increasing;  there 
may  be  new  legislation  pertinent  to  this  matter;  and  military  and  Fed- 
eral service  should  shortly  have  additional  effect  in  increasing  resig- 
nations or  furloughs.  Also,  it  would  be  desirable  actively  to  encourage 
voluntary  retirements  of  those  aged  seventy  or  over  and,  where  dis- 
ability is  involved,  of  some  persons  younger  than  seventy. 

DECREASE  IN  OPERATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE  COST 

Another  chapter  of  this  report  analyzes  the  costs  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  school  plant  in  great  detail.  A  possible  reduction  of 
$110,000  in  these  expenditures  is  suggested  as  a  temporary,  war-time 
economy  measure. 

MINIMUM  ESTIMATE  OF  OTHER  REDUCTIONS 

There  are  a  number  of  other  items  which  could  be  reduced  in  the 
1942-43  budget.  A  substantial  cut  in  the  appropriation  for  capital 
outlay  or  new  building  seems  justified  in  the  light  of  the  current  situa- 
tion. There  should  be  some  reduction  in  the  number  of  small  classes. 
Estimates  made  by  the  survey  staff  indicate  that  actual  savings  in 
expenditures  during  1941-42  will  be  greater  than  those  estimated  for 
1941-42  as  given  in  the  1942-43  budget.  The  effect  of  this  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  reduction  in  the  budget.  The  amount  which  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  realize  from  items  such  as  those  mentioned  in  this 
paragraph  should  total  at  least  $133,000. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  REDUCTIONS 
IN  1942-43  BUDGET 

The  total  of  the  five  possible  decreases  given  in  preceding  para- 
graphs is  $576,775.  This  sum  involves  decreases  of  various  types. 
Some  of  these  decreases  represent  reductions  in  budget  estimates 
rather  than  reductions  in  the  level  of  expenditure.  Others  are  savings 
involving  decreases  in  expenditure  without  immediate  losses  in  amount 
or  quality  of  service. 

The  survey  staff  believes  that  the  foregoing  reductions  of  $576,775 
in  the  1942-43  budget  should  be  distributed  as  follows:  It  is  recom- 
mended that  $349,475   be  deducted   from  items  under  the  head  of 
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instructional  salaries,  and  that  $227,300  be  deducted  from  items  other 
than  those  under  the  head  of  instructional  salaries.  This  would  permit 
restoration  to  the  budget  of  the  items  for  instructional  service  which 
the  Board  of  Education  considered  for  elimination  in  its  meetings  of 
January  7th  and  14th,  1942.  These  items  should  be  restored  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  curtailment  of  school  services. 

The  foregoing  cuts  in  instructional  salaries  assume  the  adoption 
of  approved  budgetary  procedure  including  the  re-estimates  indicated 
above.  They  would  be  possible  only  if  such  procedure  were  adopted 
in  making  up  the  1942-43  budget. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  reductions  similar  to  the  foregoing 
can  be  repeated  only  in  part  in  years  after  1943  without  doing  harm 
to  the  services  rendered  by  the  Newark  schools.  This  fact  needs  to 
be  emphasized  in  case  the  budget  of  1943-44  is  based  on  careful  cal- 
culations of  actual  expected  expenditures  and  assumes  that  there  will 
be  no  sizable  "balances"  of  the  type  which  past  budgetary  estimates 
in  Newark  have  generally  produced. 

Future  School  Costs 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  primarily  take  account  of  current  con- 
ditions. What  Newark  should  expend  for  education  in  future  years 
will  depend  upon  a  number  of  factors.  Just  how  these  factors  will 
influence  school  costs  cannot  be  predicted,  especially  in  a  period 
such  as  the  present.  It  is  nevertheless  desirable  to  identify  some  of 
these  factors,  as  is  done  below. 

FACTORS  TENDING  TO  REDUCE 
SCHOOL  COSTS 

The  downward  trend  in  school  enrollment  in  Newark,  if  it  con- 
tinues, will  decrease  the  size  of  the  educational  load  carried  by  the 
school  system.  Assuming  no  change  in  cost  per  pupil,  this  factor  would 
tend  to  decrease  total  expenditures.  However,  it  should  be  realized 
that  it  is  often  impossible  to  decrease  school  costs  immediately  in 
proportion  to  the  decline  in  school  population  without  disrupting 
the  organization  of  schools  and  classes  and  impairing  educational 
efficiency. 

The  chapter  of  this  report  dealing  with  personnel  contains  recom- 
mendations concerning  the   future  gradual  reduction  in  the  age   of 
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retirement.  These  recommendations  should  be  put  into  effect  grad- 
ually. Wisely  applied,  they  would  permit  substantial  savings  in  the 
future,  would  tend  to  increase  rather  than  to  decrease  educational  ef- 
ficiency, and  would  not  involve  hardship  or  injustice  to  teachers  and 
other  school  employees. 

FACTORS  TENDING  TO  INCREASE 
SCHOOL  COSTS 

One  factor  which  has  already  affected  school  costs  is  rising  prices. 
The  substantial  increases  in  prices  of  the  past  two  years  have  already 
had  the  effect  of  substantially  decreasing  school  costs  in  the  economic 
sense,  in  that  the  purchasing  power  of  each  dollar  appropriated  in 
the  school  budget  has  been  decreased. 

The  extent  to  which  this  factor  will  continue  to  operate  depends 
on  the  effectiveness  of  measures  taken  against  inflation.  Present  com- 
petent opinion,  however,  expects  that  at  best  the  rise  in  prices  will 
be  controlled  and  limited  rather  than  prevented.  If  prices  continue 
to  rise,  the  number  of  dollars  required  to  purchase  a  given  amount 
of  school  service  will  necessarily  increase.  The  alternative  will  be  a 
sharp  decline  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  service  and  supplies  which 
can  be  purchased.  The  Newark  Board  of  Education  may  need  to 
take  definite  account  of  this  factor  in  determining  educational  budgets 
during  the  war  period. 

NEEDED  EXPANSIONS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE 

There  are  numerous  areas  of  educational  service  in  Newark  which 
need  to  be  more  adequately  provided  for,  over  and  beyond  what  can 
be  done  merely  by  improving  the  quality  or  amount  of  return  realized 
from  current  expenditure.  Abundant  examples  to  support  this  state- 
ment are  found  in  other  chapters  of  this  report.  As  these  recommenda- 
tions are  studied  and  translated  into  practice,  the  effect  will  be  to 
increase  costs. 

YOUTH  NEEDS 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  examples  of  educational  need  involves 
the  youth  problem.  American  communities  thus  far  have  only  begun 
to  comprehend  what  is  required  to  deal  with  this  matter  adequately. 
Just  now  the  immediate  impact  of  youth  unemployment  is  somewhat 
eased  by  the  employment  opportunities  of  war  industries.    At  best 
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this  is  a  temporary  solution  even  of  this  phase  of  youth  needs.  Youth 
unemployment  promises  to  return  in  aggravated  form  in  the  post-war 
period.  Adequate  vocational  training,  work  experience,  and  employ- 
ment, however,  are  only  part  of  the  problem  of  providing  appropriate 
educational  opportunity  for  youth  in  the  United  States. 

Adequate  educational  opportunity  for  all  youth  is  essential  to  social 
and  economic  well-being.  It  will  cost  money  to  provide  this,  but  it 
will  be  a  wise  investment  both  as  insurance  against  social  disorder 
and  as  a  means  of  effectively  developing  our  human  resources. 

Newark  needs  to  come  to  grips  with  this  problem  immediately 
along  the  lines  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report  and  as  it  is  analyzed 
in  the  comprehensive  studies  of  the  American  Youth  Commission. 
Nothing  less  than  adequate  educational  service  for  all  youth  up  until 
the  time  they  enter  into  permanent  and  desirable  full-time  employment, 
with  some  follow-up,  should  be  the  goal.  This  will  cost  money.  There 
are  few  places,  however,  where  money  can  be  more  wisely  expended. 

Thus  far  Newark  has  only  partially  met  its  responsibilities  in  deal- 
ing with  youth,  both  in  numbers  served  and  in  scope  and  quality  of 
educational  service  provided. 


Chapter  IX 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 
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.esearch  studies  and  experimental  approaches  have  characterized 
the  educational  program  for  young  children  during  the  past  several 
decades.  Close  cooperation  with  parents,  use  of  community  experi- 
ences, concern  with  mental  health,  guidance  of  social  development — 
these  and  other  "newer"  emphases  in  education  have  been  most  thor- 
oughly explored  by  teachers,  curriculum  experts,  and  research  workers 
in  the  field  of  early  childhood  education. 

In  another  way,  too,  the  educational  program  for  young  children 
has  special  significance.  In  most  instances  the  kindergarten  or  first 
grade  experience  constitutes  the  child's  introduction  to  organized 
group  education  and  is  his  first  major  out-of-home  contact.  The 
behavior  and  attitudes  growing  out  of  this  experience  are  likely  to 
persist  throughout  the  rest  of  his  school  life  and  may  have  much  to 
do  with  later  academic  success  or  failure. 

The  important  place  which  the  education  of  young  children  holds 
in  Newark  is  indicated  in  a  number  of  concrete  ways.  The  provision 
of  kindergartens  for  four-year-olds,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  salary 
differentiation  between  kindergarten  directors  and  teachers  in  the 
primary  and  the  upper  elementary  grades,  and  the  frequent  practice  of 
assigning  to  the  vice-principal  in  a  school  the  supervision  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  primary  grades  constitute  some  of  the  more  objective 
evidences. 

It  is  clear  that  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  grades 
is  recognized  as  important  and  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Newark  school 
system.  Only  as  the  program  and  practice  are  examined  in  some  detail, 
however,  can  their  effectiveness  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  broad 
objectives  stated  in  The  Bases  of  Unification.1 

1  The  Bases  of  Unification,  The  Unified  Curriculum  of  the  Newark  Public  Elementary 
Schools.    Board  of  Education,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1933. 
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The  Staff  of  the  Kindergarten— Primary  Grades 

The  decreasing  enrollment  of  children  in  the  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary grades  that  has  been  characteristic  generally  throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  reflected  in  Newark.  At 
the  present  time  little  new  blood  is  coming  into  the  teaching  profession 
at  these  grade  levels.  Though  the  teaching  staff  is  well  paid  and  has  a 
reasonable  degree  of  security,  there  are  a  number  of  factors  adversely 
affecting  morale.  Several  changes  in  the  philosophy  underlying  the 
school  program  have  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years.  Considerable 
emphasis  on  the  "activity  program,"  followed  by  a  "Three  R's"  re- 
action, and  a  current  swing  back  toward  a  broader  base  for  curriculum 
organization,  have  left  many  teachers  confused  and  insecure.  This 
uncertainty  has  affected  teachers  of  young  children  particularly  since 
they,  more  than  others,  have  been  expected  to  bring  about  changes  in 
their  practice.  At  present,  too,  supervision  is  inadequate.  For  a  time 
four  people  were  assigned  to  supervision  of  the  kindergarten  and  first 
three  grades.  Now  the  present  supervisor  has  become  solely  re- 
sponsible for  whatever  general  supervision  is  done  in  the  kindergarten 
and  primary  grades. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  during  the  next  few  years  a  greater  feeling  of 
security  may  be  developed  among  the  staff  through  an  intelligently 
conceived  program  of  teacher  participation  in  curriculum  change. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  administrative  officer  responsible 
for  the  elementary  schools,  by  the  kindergarten-primary  supervisor, 
and  by  the  principals  to  encourage  active  study  by  teachers  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  program  may  be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of 
children  more  effectively. 

The  growing  membership  in  the  local  branch  of  the  Association  for 
Childhood  Education  may  make  it  possible  for  that  organization  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  development  of  closer  cooperation  among  all 
the  teachers  of  young  children.  Some  progress  has  already  been  made 
along  these  lines  through  meetings  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  health 
practices  and  other  phases  of  the  school  program.  Definite  acceptance 
of  the  liaison  function  as  one  of  its  major  objectives  would  enable 
this  organization  to  play  a  most  effective  role  in  the  improvement  of 
the  educational  program  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 

Without  the  active  interest  of  the  classroom  teachers,  a  program  of 
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A  classroom  garden 

curriculum  improvement,  no  matter  how  intelligently  conceived  and 
organized,  cannot  be  successful.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  see 
to  it  that  they  take  the  leadership  in  any  changes  that  the  Curriculum 
Improvement  Program  and  the  findings  of  the  survey  seem  to  make 
desirable. 


Provisions  for  Health  and  Physical  Growth 

The  modern  school  is  concerned  with  the  physical  growth  needs  of 
children  as  well  as  with  their  intellectual  and  social  development. 
During  the  kindergarten  and  primary  years,  the  many  motor  skills 
which  children  must  develop  if  they  are  to  grow  into  well-rounded 
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individuals  are  rapidly  maturing.  At  this  time,  too,  children  must  learn 
to  take  increasing  responsibility  for  basic  health  practices. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  the  school  should  be  expected  to  take 
major  responsibility  for  the  guidance  of  the  health  and  physical  growth 
of  young  children.  Homes  today  can  rarely  furnish  adequate  opportu- 
nities for  vigorous  indoor  or  outdoor  activity,  nor  is  it  possible  for  the 
average  family  to  provide  the  group  experiences  with  other  children 
which  are  so  definitely  related  to  the  development  of  physical  skills. 

Those  responsible  for  the  kindergarten  program  in  Newark  have 
realized  the  importance  of  a  health  program.  They  are  aware  of  many 
of  the  growth  needs  of  children.  A  similar,  though  not  so  definite 
awareness,  exists  in  the  primary  grades.  Teachers,  supervisors,  and 
administrators  feel  that  much  can  be  done  to  make  a  more  effective 
contribution  to  this  phase  of  the  school  program. 

HEALTH  EXAMINATIONS 

Though  the  physical  examination  of  each  kindergarten  child  by  a 
school  physician  is  specified,  a  good  many  children  reach  the  third 
grade  before  they  are  given  such  an  examination.  A  rather  general 
examination  is  given  some  of  the  children  the  summer  preceding  their 
entrance  to  the  kindergarten.  The  school  nurse  measures  and  weighs 
all  the  children  several  times  during  the  year  and  is  at  hand  to  treat 
minor  injuries  and  to  care  for  a  child  who  becomes  ill  in  school  until 
he  can  be  taken  to  his  home. 

If  the  health  of  the  child  is  as  important  as  much  evidence  would 
seem  to  indicate  it  is,  there  should  be  established  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram of  examination,  inspection,  and  general  supervision  involving 
nurses,  doctors,  teachers,  and  parents.  Early  discovery  of  abnormali- 
ties in  vision,  hearing,  heart  and  lung  conditions,  and  other  body 
functions  often  makes  possible  rectification  which  cannot  be  handled 
as  effectively  later.  It  is  therefore  important  that  parents  and  teachers 
of  kindergarten  and  primary  children,  under  the  leadership  of  qualified 
health  experts,  develop  a  much  more  thoroughgoing  health  program. 

REST  FOR  CHILDREN 

All  growing  children  need  a  definitely  organized  program  of  rest. 
A  number  of  factors  determine  the  amount  and  kind  of  rest  that  indi- 
vidual youngsters  should  be  given.  The  age  of  the  child,  whether  or 
not  his  home  conditions  make  it  possible  for  him  to  have  adequate 
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sleep,  differences  in  physiological  make-up  and  in  the  amount  and 
kind  of  stimuli  to  which  he  is  exposed,  are  all  pertinent. 

There  is  an  organized  rest  period  of  some  kind  in  each  of  the 
Newark  kindergartens  and  in  many  of  the  primary  grades.  In  some 
of  the  schools  children  rest  on  tables;  in  others  they  straddle  their 
chairs  and  put  their  heads  on  their  arms  over  the  backs  of  the  chairs; 
in  still  others  they  lie  on  the  floor  on  rugs,  mats,  or  pieces  of  paper. 

Authorities  generally  agree  that  wherever  possible  young  children 
should  rest  in  a  reclining  position  in  a  space  that  permits  them  to 
stretch  out  full  length.  If  cots  are  not  available,  the  floor  is  probably 
the  best  substitute.  Some  teachers  in  Newark  use  rugs  or  pieces  of 
doubled  burlap  in  shellacked  wrapping  paper  as  mats  and  coverings 
for  the  children. 

Optimum  rest  conditions  may  be  secured  through  the  use  of  cots  in 
a  darkened,  cool,  and  well-ventilated  room.  A  small  blanket  for  each 
child  is  also  desirable.  Though  such  a  setup  involves  some  extra 
trouble  for  the  teacher  and  some  additional  expense,  the  contribution 
to  the  physical  status  of  the  child  would  more  than  repay  such  trouble 
and  expense. 

FOOD  FOR  CHILDREN 

In  some  schools  where  children  come  from  economically  under- 
privileged families,  hot  midmorning  lunches  are  provided  for  especially 
needy  children;  in  all  schools  some  provision  is  made  for  a  midmorn- 
ing lunch  for  young  children.  Usually  this  lunch  consists  of  milk  and 
crackers.  Considerable  effort  is  made  to  have  the  parents  of  all  the 
children  provide  the  small  sum  necessary  to  purchase  this  food.  In 
cases  where  parents  cannot  or  will  not  pay,  canned  milk  is  provided 
without  charge. 

Though  the  desirability  of  having  some  sort  of  midmorning  lunch 
for  young  children  is  generally  accepted  by  nutritionists,  the  current 
practices  in  Newark  are  open  to  some  question.  Apparently  little 
provision  is  made  for  individual  differences.  In  a  number  of  situations, 
obviously  overnourished  children  were  taking  the  same  amount  of 
milk  and  crackers  as  were  the  others.  Some  of  these  children  ate  their 
food  with  real  difficulty.  If  the  social  values  involved  in  eating  together 
are  felt  to  be  important,  it  might  be  preferable  to  give  tomato  juice  or 
even  water  to  those  children  who  are  already  overweight  or  whose 
lunch-time  appetites  are  being  impaired. 
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Closer  contact  with  the  home  might  very  well  result  in  modifications 
of  the  food  program  of  the  kindergarten  to  avoid  undesirable  factors 
such  as  those  mentioned.  Since  parents  are  primarily  responsible  for 
the  feeding  of  their  children,  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  school  to 
coordinate  its  practices  with  those  of  the  home  and  to  act  only  as  a 
supplementary  agency. 

PHYSICAL  ACTIVITY 

There  is  much  evidence  to  show  the  importance  of  vigorous  physi- 
cal activity  for  the  growing  child.  Running,  jumping,  throwing, 
kicking,  climbing,  pushing,  and  pulling  are  all  necessary  if  optimum 
physical  development  is  to  take  place.  Actual  physical  discomfort  is 
caused  the  growing  child  by  the  close  restriction  of  his  natural  inclina- 
tions to  use  his  growing  muscles.  Too  often  the  program  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  primary  grades  does  not  afford  sufficient  outlet  for  these 
large-muscle  activities.  This  seems  to  be  true  of  the  Newark  kinder- 
gartens. There  are,  indeed,  periods  for  rhythms  which  are  closely 
directed  by  the  teacher,  but  they  usually  consist  of  such  controlled 
and  non-vigorous  use  of  the  body  that  they  hardly  meet  the  demand 
for  abundant  exercise. 

In  the  primary  grades  the  physical  activities  are  even  more  highly 
standardized  and  routinized.  The  courses  of  study  prepared  by  the 
supervisors  of  physical  education  dictate  in  minute  detail  what  body 
movements  shall  be  carried  on.  There  is  little  evidence  that  these 
exercises  even  when  presented  in  dramatic  form  are  especially  appro- 
priate to  the  interests  and  needs  of  children  of  primary  school  age. 

Few  schools  have  large-muscle  equipment  in  the  kindergarten  rooms. 
There  are  some  slides  which  afford  climbing  experiences,  doll  carriages, 
a  few  teeter-totters  and  floor  sandboxes,  but  almost  no  jungle  gym- 
nasiums, horizontal  ladders,  walking  boards,  tricycles,  wagons,  or  other 
equipment  for  active  play. 

The  provisions  for  and  program  of  outdoor  play  are  somewhat  less 
than  adequate.  About  twenty  minutes  a  day  is  allocated  for  play  on 
the  school  ground.  However,  the  teacher  often  feels  that  it  is  too  cold 
to  go  outside.  In  the  few  instances  where  children  were  observed  on 
the  playground,  their  activities  were  closely  controlled  by  a  teacher 
and  usually  consisted  of  organized  games.  Most  authorities  think  or- 
ganized games  should  constitute  only  a  small  part  of  the  play  activities 
of  children  of  this  age.   Swings  on  the  playground  were  usually  locked, 
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children  were  seldom  allowed  to  use  the  jungle  gymnasium  if  the 
playground  was  equipped  with  one,  and  there  was  little  evidence  of 
much  more  vigorous  activity  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  rooms  them- 
selves. The  most  strenuous  activities  often  consisted  of  ball-bouncing, 
doll-carriage  pushing,  and  rope-skipping. 

Since  the  young  child  has  such  a  definite  physical  and  psychological 
need  for  vigorous  activity,  attention  should  be  turned  toward  the 
ways  in  which  such  activity  can  feasibly  be  provided.  Though  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way,  few  of  them  are  major  ones.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  principal  and  some  help  from  older  children  in  the 
school  and  from  available  parents,  much  more  effective  use  can  be 
made  of  outdoor  play  space  for  a  greater  part  of  the  day. 

Activities  in  the  Kindergarten 

In  Newark  the  kindergarten  activities  are  conceived  as  a  part  of  the 
Unified  Activity  Program.  Certain  basic  themes  are  selected  and 
around  these  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  is 
organized.  The  kindergarten  activity  is  planned  to  emphasize  the 
child's  interests  in  nature,  health,  play,  rhythm,  and  group  activities. 
Since  no  course  of  study  has  been  developed  as  it  has  in  the  elementary 
grades,  most  of  the  responsibility  for  the  nature  of  the  program  is  left 
to  the  individual  teacher.  Certain  limitations  are  placed  on  her,  how- 
ever, by  school  regulations,  lack  of  equipment,  or  traditional  practices. 

Young  children  are  naturally  alert  to  and  interested  in  all  manner 
of  things  in  their  environment.  One  of  the  major  contributions  of  the 
kindergarten  should  be  the  development  of  these  interests,  the  broaden- 
ing of  experience.  In  this  report,  activities  of  a  varied  sort  will  be 
discussed.  Some  of  them  are  an  integral  part  of  the  program  of  many 
of  the  Newark  kindergartens,  others  are  to  be  found  less  often.  For 
the  sake  of  convenience  and  clarity,  these  activities  are  discussed  under 
such  subject-matter  heads  as  science,  art,  music,  and  dramatic  activity. 
It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  clearly  drawn  subject- 
matter  lines  are  not  appropriate  to  the  kindergarten  program.  The 
interests  and  needs  around  which  activities  of  young  children  should 
develop  are  rarely  susceptible  to  subject-matter  classification. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ACTIVITIES 

Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on  social  science  activities  in  the 
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Newark  kindergartens.  In  both  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade, 
home  and  school  experiences  are  used  as  the  basis  for  the  child's  first 
approach  to  a  study  of  his  environment.  Many  of  the  pictures  in  the 
kindergarten  rooms  deal  with  persons  and  things  in  the  home.  Play- 
houses are  found  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  rooms.  Most  of 
these  have  been  constructed  by  either  the  teacher  or  the  superintendent 
of  the  building  rather  than  by  the  children.  Informal  walks  into  the 
near-by  community  are  also  taken  frequently  and  serve  as  a  basis  for 
simple  discussions  of  the  way  different  people  live  and  work. 

One  phase  of  the  social  science  program  appeared  to  be  given  little 
attention  of  any  direct  sort.  A  number  of  workers  with  young  children 
believe  that  one  of  the  most  appropriate  emphases  in  this  area  is  to  be 
found  in  the  development  of  effective  group  relationships  focused  on 
the  understanding  of  one  another  that  comes  when  children  play  and 
work  freely  together.  Much  more  of  the  school  day  might  well  be 
devoted  to  the  free-play  type  of  activity  through  which  children  learn 
to  get  along  together. 
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CONSTRUCTION  AND  MANIPULATION 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  young  children  have  of  exploring 
their  environment  is  through  direct,  tactual  experience  that  comes  with 
the  use  of  blocks  for  building,  tools  for  constructing,  and  clay  and 
other  plastic  materials  for  expressing  concretely  the  things  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

Every  room  should  be  equipped  with  large  building  blocks  and 
ample  opportunity  should  be  provided  for  their  free  use.  Block  build- 
ing is  one  of  the  relatively  few  activities  for  younger  children  that 
provides  opportunity  for  large-muscle  activity,  for  expression  of  ideas 
through  construction,  and  for  cooperation  with  others.  Clay  and  sand 
are  also  valuable  materials.  In  a  less  physically  vigorous  way  they 
afford  the  child  ways  of  objectifying  his  ideas  and  his  interests.  Dra- 
matic play,  discussions  of  home  and  community  experiences,  and 
deepened  understanding  of  people  and  things  often  spring  from  such 
construction  activities. 

DRAMATIC  ACTIVITY  AND  IMAGINATIVE  PLAY 

A  number  of  references  have  been  made  to  the  part  that  dramatic 
activity  and  imaginative  play  should  have  in  the  young  child's  program. 
In  Newark  kindergartens,  storytelling  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
activities.  Doll  corners,  the  playhouses,  and  the  construction  activities 
mentioned  above  are  also  sources  of  dramatic  play.  The  teacher  who 
recognizes  the  value  of  imaginative  play  can  best  contribute  to  its 
development  not  by  doing  a  great  deal  of  talking  about  the  activity 
but  by  providing  materials  which  will  make  it  more  meaningful  to 
children. 

Celebrations  of  holidays  afford  another  opportunity  for  dramatic 
activity.  It  has  become  traditional  for  kindergartens  to  celebrate  cer- 
tain holidays  such  as  Hallowe'en,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  Easter, 
as  well  as  to  present  festivals  at  other  times.  Such  celebrations  have 
much  to  contribute  especially  since  they  make  it  possible  to  center 
around  one  project  such  activities  as  music,  rhythm,  social  studies, 
handwork  of  various  kinds,  and  food  preparation.  It  should  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind,  however,  that  the  major  objective  is  to  provide 
meaningful  experiences  for  children,  not  entertainment  for  the  rest  of 
the  school  or  for  the  parents. 

A  more  varied  approach  to  storytelling  should  also  be  explored. 
Although  children  find  real  satisfaction  in  having  teachers  tell  stories 
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over  and  over  again,  the  story  period  could  well  be  made  a  more  active 
experience.  The  children  themselves  should  be  encouraged  to  tell 
stories.  At  times  there  should  be  opportunity  for  spontaneous  drama- 
tization and  for  group  cooperation  in  the  development  of  stories.  All 
these  active  experiences  contribute  to  the  child's  ability  to  communi- 
cate effectively  and  have  a  direct  bearing  on  his  ability  to  learn  to  read 
easily  in  another  year  or  two. 

MUSIC  AND  RHYTHMS 

Music  has  always  been  considered  an  important  part  of  the  kinder- 
garten program.  In  Newark,  children  find  expression  for  their  musical 
interests  in  regularly  scheduled  singing  periods  and  in  similarly 
scheduled  rhythm  periods. 

If  music  and  rhythms  are  held  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  child's 
experience,  they  should  be  implicit  in  many  activities  rather  than 
confined  to  special  periods.  During  free  play  periods  it  is  natural  for 
a  child  to  hum,  chant,  or  sing  a  number  of  different  sounds  that  may 
be  connected  with  his  play.  The  alert  teacher  builds  on  these  informal 
music  activities  and  helps  both  the  individual  child  and  the  group  to 
gain  increasing  satisfaction  in  their  ability  to  sing. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  there  should  not  be  a  planned  music  time. 
Many  children  find  a  different  kind  of  satisfaction  in  the  organized 
singing  period.  Teachers  should  look  on  singing  as  a  real  part  of  many 
phases  of  the  day's  activities  and  not  merely  as  one  more  activity  to  be 
fitted  into  the  time  schedule.  Nor  is  singing  the  only  musical  activity 
in  which  kindergarten  children  may  participate  with  pleasure  and 
profit.  The  use  of  simple  percussion  instruments  of  all  kinds — whistles, 
bells,  and  other  primitive  musical  instruments — contributes  much  to 
the  richness  of  a  young  child's  musical  experience. 

Through  music  and  rhythms  the  child  adds  color  to  his  activity. 
The  teacher  who  sees  some  of  the  possibilities  of  music  and  rhythms 
and  helps  children  make  them  a  more  integral  part  of  all  their  activities 
becomes  more  than  a  metronome  or  a  ringmaster. 

SCIENCE  ACTIVITIES 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  a  major  emphasis  in  kinder- 
gartens in  Newark,  as  well  as  in  many  other  school  systems,  is  placed 
on  the  child's  understanding  of  his  immediate  environment.  Part  of 
this  environment  is  made  up  of  people  but  much  of  it  is  material. 
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Any  normal  five-year-old  is  interested  in  all  manner  of  scientific 
phenomena  with  which  he  comes  in  contact. 

In  Newark  apparently  little  attention  has  been  given  to  this  part 
of  the  program.  A  few  aquaria  and  some  plants  are  found  in  the  class- 
rooms, but  they  are  used  largely  for  decorative  purposes.  It  would  be 
desirable  for  individual  teachers  to  follow  through  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  children  raise  about  natural  phenomena.  There  is  little 
evidence  that  this  is  being  done  or  that  children's  collecting  interests 
are  encouraged. 

Experience  with  animals  and  plants  is  one  of  the  most  natural  of 
science  activities.  The  care  of  pets  such  as  rabbits,  hens,  mice,  snakes, 
and  other  small  animals  brings  familiarity  with  their  outstanding  char- 
acteristics. Gardening  activities  also  provide  experience  with  processes 
of  growth.  Unfortunately,  there  is  little  space  available  for  outdoor 
gardening  in  Newark.  Where  arrangements  can  be  made,  such  expe- 
rience would  prove  valuable;  where  outdoor  gardens  are  not  possible, 
simple  indoor  gardens  can  be  substituted. 

A  little  guidance  in  observation  and  a  few  simple  experiments  can 
bring  to  the  five-year-old  a  considerable  beginning  of  understanding 
in  the  physical  sciences.  He  learns  that  water  evaporates,  that  it 
expands  when  frozen,  that  hail  and  snow  turn  to  water  when  they 
become  warm,  that  wind  is  "something."  He  notices  the  effect  of  light 
on  color,  and  becomes  interested  in  thermometers,  thermostats,  and 
other  simple  measuring  devices.  The  experiments  that  any  classroom 
teacher  can  perform  with  candle  and  bottle  and  with  seeds  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  soil  are  interesting  to  him.  The  value  of  all  these 
experiences,  of  course,  depends  on  the  way  in  which  they  are  presented. 
If  the  teacher  does  all  the  work  herself  or  gives  too  detailed  direction, 
the  experimental  aspects  are  largely  lost.  If,  however,  she  encourages 
children  to  try  different  approaches  and  to  figure  out  things  for  them- 
selves, such  activities  may  be  very  valuable. 

SPEECH  AND  THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

The  technical  aspects  of  the  remedial  speech  program  in  the  Newark 
schools  are  treated  elsewhere  in  this  report.  The  fact  that  the  speech 
specialists  begin  their  work  in  the  kindergarten  is  significant.  It  is 
desirable  that  children  should  be  taught  to  avoid  faulty  speech  patterns 
as  early  as  possible.  An  organized  program  of  group  and  individual 
instruction   is  planned.    Speech-training  periods  are  scheduled   each 
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week  in  some  schools,  but  only  once  in  three  or  four  weeks  in  others. 
The  records  of  the  speech  supervisor  indicate  that  by  the  time  children 
reach  grade  3A,  there  are  almost  literally  no  speech  deviations  of  a 
major  or  a  minor  sort. 

Such  a  record  would  seem  to  speak  for  itself.  Some  questions  as  to 
the  procedures  used,  however,  might  be  raised  by  speech  specialists 
and  by  many  teachers  of  young  children.  The  complete  emphasis  on 
the  mechanics  of  speech  brings  with  it  speech  patterns  that  are  ques- 
tionable. In  a  number  of  the  primary  grades,  the  careful  enunciation, 
the  "stringing"  of  one  word  after  another,  the  completeness  of  sen- 
tences, and  the  studied  character  of  children's  speech  were  almost 
painful  to  the  observer.  All  spontaneity  seemed  to  have  been  elimi- 
nated. Communication  had  become  a  mechanical,  forced  kind  of  thing 
rather  than  a  flowing,  live,  interchange  of  ideas  and  feelings.  Part  of 
this  was  due,  of  course,  to  the  stilted  reading  program,  but  undoubtedly 
much  of  it  resulted  from  the  earlier  speech  training.  If  major  value 
is  given  to  the  mechanics  of  speech  rather  than  to  its  function  as  a 
means  of  active  communication,  if  completeness  of  sentences  rather 
than  significance  of  ideas  is  stressed,  if  standard  pronunciation  rather 
than  color  and  richness  of  expression  is  held  most  important,  then  the 
speech  activities  in  the  Newark  kindergartens  are  being  carried  on  in 
an  effective  way. 

But  speech  and  the  language  arts  represent  much  more  than  speech 
mechanics.  Generous  opportunity  for  discussion  of  their  experiences 
and  ideas  should  be  given  to  young  children.  Dramatic  play  must 
take  its  place  in  the  everyday  activities.  Special  emphasis  on  oppor- 
tunities for  "play  with  words"  is  important. 

For  children  with  speech  defects  or  with  decidedly  inadequate 
speech  patterns,  the  more  mechanical  approach  to  speech  may  some- 
times be  of  real  help  but  for  the  average  child  it  causes  a  kind  of  self- 
consciousness  about  language  that  may  easily  result  in  what  might  be 
called  communicative  illiteracy. 

ART  EXPERIENCES 

A  number  of  types  of  art  experience  have  already  been  discussed. 
In  music,  speech,  and  construction  activities  there  are  many  opportu- 
nities for  experience  with  form,  color,  rhythm,  and  other  aspects  of 
art.  Indeed,  such  experiences  may  originate  in  any  of  the  areas  that 
have  been  discussed. 
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Children  progress  through  a  number  of  stages  in  their  experiments 
with  art  media.  The  three-  or  four-year-old  child's  first  approach  to 
paint,  clay,  or  other  materials  is  largely  manipulative.  He  explores 
his  media,  but  does  not  attempt  to  draw,  paint,  or  model  anything. 
He  finds  that  pressing  on  a  crayon  makes  a  brighter  color;  he  revels 
in  the  feel  of  the  clay  or  uses  paint  largely  as  something  that  runs  in 
a  satisfying  way  leaving  a  trail  behind  it.  Later  he  begins  to  work 
toward  symbolic  representation  of  objects  around  him.  Houses  with- 
out windows,  people  without  arms  and  legs  or  with  only  one  limb,  all 
sorts  of  partial  or  symbolic  representations  begin  to  appear.  Only  as 
he  has  had  a  chance  to  go  through  these  two  stages  with  satisfaction, 
without  undue  teacher  interference,  does  the  average  child  begin  to 
explore  the  realistic  portrayal  of  his  environment. 

If  art  expression  is  to  grow  as  it  should,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
Newark  youngsters  to  be  given  more  opportunities  for  the  exploration 
of  paints  and  crayons,  wood  and  clay  than  are  now  generally  available. 
There  are  too  few  evidences  of  children's  art  efforts  in  the  kinder- 
garten or  the  primary  grades. 

One  final  emphasis  is  important.  The  criteria  for  evaluating  any  art 
product  should  not  be  based  entirely  on  the  product  itself.  The  satis- 
faction which  the  individual  gets  from  the  process  is  as  important  as 
the  final  product  at  this  stage  of  art  expression.  The  emotional  release, 
the  sense  of  power,  the  growth  in  understanding,  all  of  which  to  greater 
or  less  extent  were  a  part  of  the  experience,  are  values  of  considerable 
worth. 

SUMMARY 

It  should  be  obvious  to  those  who  read  this  report  that  it  does  not 
propose  a  specific  program  of  activities  for  the  kindergarten.  Its  major 
purpose  is  to  suggest  in  concrete  ways  that  greater  variety  of  activity, 
designed  to  meet  the  varied  interests  of  children,  should  be  character- 
istic of  Newark  kindergartens.  The  present  program  has  much  to 
commend  it.  If  teachers  can  begin  to  explore  the  interests  and  needs 
of  the  children  with  whom  they  are  working  and  modify  programs 
generally  along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  report,  the  kindergartens  in 
Newark  will  become  outstanding.  The  genuine  interest  in  children, 
devotion  to  their  job,  and  generally  intelligent  approach  shown  by 
Newark  kindergarten  teachers  afford  the  foundation  on  which  a  more 
educationally  significant  program  can  be  built. 
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The  Program  of  the  Primary  Grades 

The  program  of  education  in  the  primary  grades  of  Newark  gives 
ample  evidence  that  the  personnel  responsible  for  the  program  respect 
the  need  for  continuous  and  vigorous  improvement  of  education.  The 
following  goals  for  the  curriculum  of  the  primary  grades,  as  stated  in 
The  Unified  Curriculum  of  the  Elementary  Schools,  express  clearly 
the  direction  toward  which  it  is  hoped  the  work  with  primary  children 
will  move. 

4.  The  curriculum  of  the  iB  grade  shall  be  so  organized  as  to  constitute 
a  transition  from  the  activities  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  more  formal 
activities  of  grade  iA.  .  .  . 

5.  The  work  of  grades  iB  and  iA  shall  consist  largely  of  socialized  activ- 
ities rather  than  memory  lists  and  special  skills.  The  curriculum  will 
indicate  how  the  teacher  may  control  and  enlarge  the  environment  of 
the  pupils.  It  will  stress  the  acquisition  of  language  and  the  power  of 
expression.  It  will  seek  to  interpret  experience  and  promote  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  and  attitudes  rather  than  the  enlargement  of  information 
and  the  perfection  of  skills.  .  .  .  Consequently,  such  units  as  arith- 
metic, writing  and  spelling  will  take  second  place  and  reading  as  a 
skill  will  become  a  by-product  of  language.  The  foundations  of  reading 
shall  be  taught  in  these  grades  and  pupils  encouraged  to  read  as  soon 
as  they  are  interested.  No  fixed  norm  for  first-grade  reading,  however, 
will  be  made  obligatory. 

8.  The  curriculum  of  grades  2B  and  2 A  shall  provide  for  formal  work  in 
which  basic  knowledges  and  skills  are  systematically  presented.  It  shall 
specify  a  minimum  core  of  such  work  to  be  achieved  by  all  normal 
pupils  as  well  as  opportunities  for  socialized  activities  in  which  children 
may  participate  in  varying  degree  to  the  extent  of  their  abilities.  .  .  . 

9.  The  diagnostic  study  of  the  children's  attainments  shall  be  continued 
and  suitable  provisions  made  for  individual  differences.  The  variations 
and  modifications  will  take  place  in  the  socialized  activities  of  the  cur- 
riculum. .  .  .  Although  there  may  be  differences  in  achievements  in 
abstract  work,  the  minimum  "tool"  assignments  shall  be  the  same  for  all. 

These  are  very  comprehensive  ideals  for  the  education  of  young 
children,  too  basic  and  pervasive  to  be  accomplished  with  real  under- 
standing by  many  principals  and  teachers  within  a  few  years.  They 
include:  (1)  a  unified  organization  within  a  classroom,  in  which  basic 
needs  of  children  are  understood  by  the  teacher  and  the  daily  work  is 
based  upon  this  understanding;  (2)  the  organization  of  units  of  learn- 
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ing  based  on  the  child's  experience  through  which  he  is  guided  to 
acquire  such  important  tools  as  oral  and  written  communication,  read- 
ing, and  all  the  social  techniques  of  working  and  getting  along  with 
others;  and  (3)  the  standards  to  be  achieved  based  upon  recognized 
differences  of  the  pupils.  (For  example:  "All  normal  children  should 
at  least  have  begun  to  read  by  the  end  of  grade  2B.")  The  child  is 
recognized  as  an  individual  who  is  to  be  guided  with  respect  for  his 
individuality.  These  three  points  imply  among  others  the  following 
two:  first,  that  a  school  program  based  upon  experiences  takes  into 
account  the  out-of-school  influences  which  affect  pupils'  lives;  and, 
second,  that  the  teacher  is  the  key  person  in  planning  not  only  the 
day-by-day  group  and  individual  program  but  also  the  program  in  its 
broader  scope. 

UNIFIED  ORGANIZATION 

Daily  Schedules.  In  a  classroom  organized  around  the  unifying 
purpose  of  guiding  each  child  through  his  experiences  so  that  he  may 
develop  socially,  mentally,  and  physically,  the  school  day  must  be 
scheduled  not  only  to  permit  but  to  facilitate  this  goal.  Large  blocks 
of  time  are  necessary  for  discussion,  planning,  helping  individuals  and 
small  groups  to  understand  their  place  in  the  plans,  investigating  new 
suggestions,  trying  out  experiments,  and  weighing  the  results  of  indi- 
vidual and  group  efforts.  At  present,  the  daily  schedules  are  cut  up 
into  too  many  ten-  and  fifteen-minute  intervals.  There  is  also  much 
similarity  in  the  daily  schedules  of  different  schools  indicating  that 
teachers  have  not  yet  moved  to  independent  planning  with  the  group 
in  terms  of  the  kind  or  kinds  of  experiences  which  they  are  having  or 
expecting  to  have. 

Content  of  the  Daily  Program.  There  are  evidences  of  a  trend  in 
the  direction  of  a  unified  curriculum  organization.  For  example,  in 
one  first  grade  the  pupils  were  studying  the  care  of  a  baby  brother. 
As  they  develop  this  interest  in  a  phase  of  home  life,  they  come  to  need 
and  learn  more  skills — illustrating,  writing,  reading,  oral  language, 
building,  volunteering  information,  sharing  responsibility,  and  the  like. 
The  amount  of  relatedness  between  the  activity  program  and  the  read- 
ing and  illustrative  skills  varies  greatly  from  classroom  to  classroom 
in  some  schools  and  also  from  school  to  school.  In  some  classrooms, 
the  activity  observed  offered  a  rich,  genuine  experience,  stimulated 
wide  reading,  and  revealed  the  need  for  many  skills.    In  these  situ- 
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Learning  to  enjoy  books 


ations,  about  half  of  the  day's  work  was  closely  interwoven.  In  a 
larger  number  of  classrooms,  the  activity  centered  around  the  con- 
struction of  a  house  or  the  building  of  a  small  community  on  the  floor, 
and  seemed  completely  removed  from  child  planning  and  the  functional 
use  of  skills  in  connection  with  the  study  or  in  relation  to  the  particular 
interest  and  needs  of  the  group. 

Many  of  the  rhythmic  plays,  dances,  story  plays,  games,  and  stunts 
described  in  the  prepared  bulletins  were  observed  in  action.  Since 
these  were  introduced  as  discrete,  pre-prepared  activities,  they  denied 
the  fruition  of  many  of  the  larger  goals,  namely,  the  recognition  of 
basic  needs  of  individual  children,  the  relation  of  the  curriculum  as 
far  as  possible  to  some  unifying  theme,  and  especially  the  respect  for 
the  individuality  of  each  pupil.  The  formal  directions,  the  rigid  con- 
formity demanded  of  all  pupils,  and  the  "snap"  and  "click"  of  the 
entire  experience  did  not  seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  curriculum 
trends  desired. 

Emphasis  on  speech  development  seemed  also  to  make  it  a  separate 
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phase  of  the  program.  Pupils  who  had  much  need  for  conversation 
and  who  carried  on  discussions  were  required  to  recite  nursery  rhymes 
and  simple  poems  using  excessive  labialization  in  order  to  develop 
good  speech  habits. 

Another  diffusing  influence  appears  to  stem  from  a  mistaken  concept 
of  the  activity  or  unit-of-experience  approach  to  curriculum  organiza- 
tion. Instead  of  directing  more  of  the  pupils'  efforts  around  a  cen- 
tralizing experience  which  would  give  impetus  and  meaning  to  such 
skills  as  reading,  arithmetic,  writing,  and  spelling,  in  the  majority  of 
classrooms  the  activity  was  unrelated  to  such  skills.  This  effect  of  the 
activity  or  unit  of  experience  needs  further  examination. 

THE  CHILD'S  EXPERIENCE  AS  THE  CURRICULUM 
BASIS 

Grade  Themes.  In  an  attempt  to  give  help  to  teachers  in  guiding 
children's  experiences  or  activities  and  yet  keep  a  sequence  in  the 
learning  from  grade  to  grade,  a  number  of  themes  (Home  and  School 
for  grade  i,  Immediate  Community  for  grade  2,  and  Remote  Com- 
munity for  grade  3)  are  suggested.  Since  all  children  meet  problems 
originating  in  each  of  these  three  large  areas  it  is  believed  that  the 
themes  will  stimulate  the  teacher  to  an  awareness  of  children's  inter- 
ests and  needs  in  these  areas.  It  is  also  assumed  that  use  of  the  themes 
will  result  in  a  wide  variety  of  studies  in  each  area,  permit  of  much 
individual  guidance,  and  require  growth  in  many  skills  for  each  indi- 
vidual. The  suggestions  given  in  the  unification  charts,  in  general, 
should  lead  to  the  accomplishing  of  these  four  results.  In  many  class- 
rooms, however,  the  "grade  activity"  was  considered  something  to  be 
constructed  or  a  sand-table  project.  Apparently  the  variety  of  activi- 
ties that  might  develop  from  these  broad  themes  has  not  been  realized. 

The  Skills.  In  some  classrooms  pupils  were  being  guided  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  skills  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  oral  language, 
and  the  descriptive  arts  in  connection  with  the  activity  theme.  Addi- 
tional help  in  the  development  of  these  skills  was  given  in  the  class- 
rooms in  separate  periods.  However,  in  the  majority  of  classrooms 
visited,  the  greatest  amount  of  energy  and  concern  in  the  program 
was  directed  toward  the  teaching  of  skills,  especially  reading  and 
arithmetic,  in  an  exceedingly  formal  and  isolated  manner. 

The  dividing  of  grades  into  three  or  four  groups  depending  upon 
ability  in  the  skills  is  common  practice.   The  teachers  are  to  be  com- 
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mended  for  their  zealous  work  in  connection  with  this  grouping,  since 
much  additional  planning,  creating,  and  arranging  of  teaching  materials 
to  fit  the  group  levels  are  required.  However,  in  general  the  grouping 
and  careful  planning  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  skills  lead 
away  from  rather  than  toward  greater  unity  in  the  curriculum,  and  in 
most  classrooms  increase  the  formality  of  the  work. 

One  of  the  more  effective  methods  of  dividing  a  class  into  small 
groups  for  experience  in  reading  and  other  language  arts  is  on  the  basis 
of  common  interests.  If  children  are  permitted  to  become  members 
of  a  group  that  is  reading,  writing,  and  talking  about  things  in  which 
they  have  a  special  interest,  the  motivation  for  communication  and 
for  the  development  of  the  necessary  skills  is  strengthened. 

Social  Development.  Emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of  skills  separate 
from  experiences  in  reading,  writing,  speech,  and  physical  exercises 
provides  little  opportunity  for  the  development  of  such  social  skills 
as  creating,  sharing  experiences  and  cooperating  with  a  small  group, 
playing  informally,  discussing,  arguing,  conceding,  and  venturing. 
Little  evidence  was  found  of  pupils  and  teachers  planning  the  daily 
work  together.  Adequate  social  development  demands  that  each 
pupil  be  guided  to  become  a  functional  member  of  his  group,  helping 
to  plan  the  work  and  assuming  responsibility  for  carrying  it  out  in 
the  most  efficient,  satisfying  manner.  Through  such  experiences  pupils 
develop  socially,  they  meet  obstacles  which  they  must  overcome,  they 
learn  to  deal  with  conflicting  wants  and  suggestions,  and  they  also 
develop  the  ability  to  forego  their  own  wishes  at  times  in  order  to 
promote  the  group's  welfare.  The  whole  process  through  which  pupils 
discuss  and  meet  difficulties,  and  plan  and  carry  out  their  group  work 
can  become  the  major  part  of  their  daily  curriculum. 

STANDARDS  OF  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  PUPIL 
INDIVIDUALITY 

Other  procedures  of  recognizing  the  differences  existing  among 
children  were  recommended  in  The  Unified  Curriculum  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools.  Among  these  were  "No  fixed  norm  for  first  grade 
reading"  expectancy  that  all  normal  pupils  should  at  least  have  begun 
to  read  by  the  end  of  grade  2B,  and  "the  minimum  tool  assignments 
shall  be  the  same  for  all."  Unfortunately,  the  fact  that  a  reading 
test  is  given  to  all  grade  3B  pupils  has  a  decided  effect  on  teaching 
procedures  throughout  the  primary  grades.  A  number  of  teachers  indi- 
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cated  that,  though  no  rating  of  their  effectiveness  is  officially  based  on 
the  results  of  this  test,  it  has  led  them  to  push  children  unduly  to 
acquire  sufficient  skill  to  make  a  good  showing.  Principals  also  think 
of  the  test  as  a  kind  of  check  which  necessitates  the  organization  of 
a  rather  rigid  program  of  drill  in  reading.  The  many  adjustments 
which  children  should  be  helped  to  make  in  meeting  family,  neighbor- 
hood, and  school  problems  which  affect  their  wholesome  total  develop- 
ment cannot  be  recognized,  much  less  adequately  dealt  with,  in  a 
school  program  based  upon  such  a  narrow  idea  of  achievement  and 
individuality. 

OUT-OF-SCHOOL  INFLUENCES 

Newark  schools  are  situated  in  neighborhoods  of  widely  different 
types.  Naturally,  in  some  schools  the  children  come  from  homes  where 
attention  is  given  to  dressing,  feeding,  and  providing  good  physical 
care.  In  many  of  these  homes  there  is  insight  into  children's  problems, 
and  parents  can  be  relied  upon  to  guide  their  children  in  terms  of  total 
development.  The  majority  of  children,  however,  come  from  poor 
homes.  It  is  obvious  that  school  programs  should  provide  the  varia- 
tions necessary  to  deal  with  the  needs  of  these  differing  community 
backgrounds.  These  differences  should  be  expressed  in  the  type  of 
midmorning  lunch,  the  amount  of  rest,  the  nature  of  activities,  the 
contacts  with  parents,  provision  for  play,  and  the  like. 

In  some  schools  the  food  problem  was  being  studied  in  relation  to 
pupils'  dietary  lacks;  emphasis  on  rest  to  compensate  for  bad  home 
situations  was  also  observed  in  several  classrooms;  reference  was  made 
to  the  importance  of  the  recreational  program  in  one  school  in  a 
particularly  poor  neighborhood.  Fewest  differences  were  noticed  in 
the  content  of  the  daily  program  and  in  the  emphasis  on  academic 
achievement.  Many  six-year-olds,  especially  those  who  come  from 
the  barren  homes  of  poverty,  need  opportunity  for  practice  and  dra- 
matic play  with  dolls,  fire  trucks,  dishes,  and  building  materials.  Only 
a  few  such  opportunities  were  observed  in  the  primary  grades  visited. 

TEACHER-PUPIL  RELATIONSHIPS 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  personal  relationships  existing  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  her  children  constitute  by  far  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  educative  process.  The  teacher  who  feels  that  the 
program  should  be  made  to  suit  the  child  and  not  the  child  to  suit  the 
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program,  who  shows  a  cooperative,  friendly  attitude  and  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  things  she  is  doing,  will  reflect  these  attitudes  in  her  teaching 
methods.  Newark  teachers  show  a  generally  friendly  attitude  toward 
children.  There  is  little  of  the  harshness  or  sarcasm  that  is  sometimes 
found  in  classrooms.  Most  teachers  use  gentle,  well-modulated  voices 
and  the  children  reflect  the  characteristic  atmosphere  of  calmness. 
Indeed,  at  times  there  seems  to  be  almost  too  much  placidity. 

In  several  kindergartens  and  primary  classrooms  observed,  there 
was  evidence  of  freedom.  In  these  rooms  the  children  spoke  freely 
and  naturally,  and  were  allowed  some  choice  in  the  activity  period.  In 
most  of  the  rooms,  however,  there  appeared  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
sitting  and  a  minimum  amount  of  activity.  Since  the  teacher  was 
constantly  directing  the  children's  activities  in  minute  detail,  there 
was  little  opportunity  for  the  spontaneous  expression  or  exchange  of 
ideas. 

The  teacher  who  is  deviating  from  a  set  pattern,  experimenting  with 
new  ideas,  trying  to  evaluate  and  modify  her  methods  in  the  light  of 
the  child's  interest  and  needs,  should  be  encouraged  and  given  assurance 
that  her  work  is  appreciated.  Where  she  has  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  principals  and  supervisors  and  is  released  from  working  under 
pressures  of  one  kind  and  another,  the  teacher  will  undoubtedly  reflect 
a  more  natural,  relaxed,  and  open-minded  attitude  in  her  relationship 
to  the  children. 

CONTACTS  WITH  CHILDREN  OUTSIDE  SCHOOL 

A  comparatively  small  amount  of  the  child's  day  is  spent  in  the 
classroom.  Except  in  the  most  informal  school  situation,  he  is  much 
more  himself  on  the  playground,  around  the  neighborhood,  or  in  his 
home  than  he  is  in  school.  Teachers  who  wish  to  build  the  most 
effective  relationships  with  their  children  will  spend  some  time  with 
them  on  these  extra-classroom  "stamping  grounds." 

Home  visits  of  a  friendly,  nonprofessional  nature,  participation  in 
playground  activities,  experience  in  summer  camps  for  children,  and 
a  variety  of  other  contacts  with  individual  children  and  with  groups 
of  children  outside  the  school  contribute  to  the  teacher's  understanding 
of  the  child,  his  family,  and  his  group  life.  In  addition  they  do  much 
to  dissipate  stereotyped  ideas  about  teachers  which  the  child,  the  parent, 
and  the  community  at  large  tend  to  hold. 

More  desirable  personal  relationships  between  children  and  teachers 
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will  develop  out  of  a  more  active  participation  of  the  latter  in  the 
everyday  activities  of  children  and  adults.  Newark  teachers,  like  those 
in  most  other  communities,  may  well  consider  this  as  one  of  their  major 
professional  objectives. 

Coordination  of  Early  Childhood  Education 

In  the  midst  of  piecemeal  curricula,  of  school  programs  broken  down 
into  all-too-brief  and  disconnected  units,  there  is  a  more  and  more 
insistent  demand  for  integrated  activities,  for  coordinated  effort,  for 
unified  programs.  Not  least  among  the  educators  who  are  pressing  for 
such  unified  programs  are  workers  in  the  field  of  early  childhood  educa- 
tion. Their  contacts  with  younger  children  have  made  particularly 
clear  the  importance  of  such  approaches.  In  Newark  as  elsewhere, 
though  certain  practices  are  contributing  to  the  development  of  a  uni- 
fied, coordinated  experience  for  children,  there  is  much  that  is  left 
undone,  much  virgin  territory  to  be  explored. 

No  one  denies  the  significance  of  a  child's  family  experience  in  the 
development  of  basic  attitudes  and  behavior.  And  yet  there  are  but 
few  schools  in  the  entire  country  that  are  carrying  on  intelligently 
effective  cooperation  with  the  homes  from  which  the  children  come. 
It  has  not  seemed  important  to  most  teachers  of  young  children  to 
know  of  the  child's  home  experiences,  of  his  relationships  to  his  parents 
and  his  siblings.  The  social  and  emotional  concomitants  of  the  transi- 
tion which  the  child  must  make  when  he  comes  from  a  home  where 
he  has  a  good  deal  of  personal  attention  to  the  school  situation  where 
he  is  but  one  of  a  large  group  have  not  been  considered  serious  enough 
to  require  any  substantial  modification  in  school  practice. 

In  a  number  of  Newark  schools  attempts  have  been  made  to  facili- 
tate the  transition  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  first  grade.  Several 
principals  have  appointed  committees  of  kindergarten  and  primary 
teachers  to  study  the  ways  in  which  better  coordination  of  program 
can  be  effected.  In  some  schools  children  have  been  kept  with  one 
teacher  for  two  or  more  years,  in  the  belief  that  their  continued  associa- 
tion makes  possible  a  more  consistent  development.  In  still  other 
schools  a  system  of  rotation  within  the  primary  grades  has  been  prac- 
ticed so  that  individual  teachers  may  have  experience  with  children 
of  various  ages  and  can  see  in  better  perspective  the  progress  of  the 
child  through  the  first  few  years  in  school.   In  a  very  few  instances — 
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not  more  than  one  or  two — less  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  develop- 
ment of  reading  because  of  the  social  and  emotional  immaturity  of 
the  children.  In  these  groups,  much  greater  emphasis  is  given  to  first- 
hand experiences  which  prepare  the  child  for  the  vicarious  experiences 
coming  through  reading.  Special  attention  to  the  development  of  so- 
cializing experiences  is  a  major  part  of  the  program. 

Other  attempts  to  facilitate  the  transition  have  taken  a  different 
and  somewhat  more  usual  turn.  In  some  instances  kindergarten  teach- 
ers are  urged  to  give  children  some  definite  experiences  with  reading 
and  number  work.  When  these  experiences  are  incorporated  into  the 
program  of  the  kindergarten,  when  they  emerge  from  the  interests  of 
children  in  counting  or  in  beginning  to  distinguish  letters  one  from 
the  other,  or  when  they  are  part  of  background  experiences  such  as 
group  conversations,  storytelling,  or  community  trips,  no  objection 
can  be  raised.  Unfortunately,  a  number  of  teachers  have  interpreted 
too  narrowly  the  movement  toward  coordination  of  the  kindergarten 
and  first  grade.  Only  a  few  teachers  have  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  might  be  desirable  to  include  more  kindergarten-like  ac- 
tivities in  the  first  grade  rather  than  having  the  cooperation  flow 
almost  entirely  in  the  other  direction. 

It  is  important  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  the  interrelationship 
between  the  activities  of  the  lower  grades  and  those  of  the  upper. 
There  were  a  number  of  evidences  of  this  sort  of  interaction  in 
Newark.  In  one  school  the  kindergarten  class  dressed  in  Hallowe'en 
costumes,  paraded  through  the  rooms  of  the  older  children,  and  were 
cordially  greeted.  The  handwork  of  another  kindergarten  was  dis- 
played in  the  hall  where  other  children  could  see  it.  In  a  number  of 
the  kindergartens,  girls  from  the  upper  grades  were  helping  with  vari- 
ous routines.  In  some  cases,  unfortunately,  the  girls  who  were  help- 
ing had  no  particular  interest  in  and  had  been  arbitrarily  assigned 
to  tasks  which  while  useful  afforded  little  opportunity  for  greater 
understanding  of  young  children  or  for  any  particular  feeling  of  a  job 
well  done.  In  other  schools,  some  of  these  eighth  grade  girls  were 
taking  partial  responsibility  for  the  direction  and  supervision  of  young 
children  on  the  playground.  Many  of  these  older  children,  boys  as  well 
as  girls,  might  well  find  more  real  challenge  in  such  activities  as  story- 
telling, construction  of  pens  for  pets,  making  toys,  assisting  with  diffi- 
cult woodwork,  and  keeping  simple  records  of  children's  behavior. 

The  above  suggestions  give  definite  indications  of  the  possibilities 
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of  greater  coordination  between  the  home,  the  primary  grades,  and 
the  rest  of  the  school.  Kindergarten  and  primary  grades  are  in  a 
particularly  strategic  position  to  explore  further  than  has  ever  been 
done  the  possibilities  of  a  carefully  planned  cooperative  effort  to 
develop  effective  coordination  of  the  first  few  years  of  the  child's 
school  experience.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  kindergarten 
and  primary  grades  of  Newark  might  not  point  the  way  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  program. 

No  sudden  change  in  program  and  relationships  can  be  expected, 
nor  would  such  change  be  desirable.  Only  as  the  school  staff  explores 
the  procedures  suggested  above  and  finds  them  conducive  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  desirable  educational  program  for  children  will 
they  be  of  value.  Some  may  not  fit  the  situation  in  specific  schools. 
Considerable  modifications  will  need  to  be  made.  The  uncritical 
acceptance  of  any  set  of  procedures  is  to  be  deplored.  Of  basic  impor- 
tance is  the  development  of  an  inquiring  attitude,  of  a  willingness  to 
consider  change  where  evidence  indicates  that  change  would  be  likely 
to  result  in  improved  practice.  The  teachers  and  parents  of  young 
children  in  Newark,  as  elsewhere,  are  confronted  with  a  challenge  that 
calls  for  courageous  spirit,  adventurous  thinking,  and  cooperative 
planning. 
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PART  I:  CURRICULUM  AND  TEACHING 
IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
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ontemporary  civilization  is  in  a  very  real  sense  dependent  upon 
organized  education.  Modern  industrial  and  business  processes  require 
an  increasing  degree  and  range  of  competencies  among  the  people. 
Although  this  is  an  age  of  specialization  allowing  for  higher  com- 
petency in  a  narrow  area,  this  very  specialization  has  led  to  the 
development  of  products  and  discoveries  that  demand  new  abilities 
and  understandings  of  the  great  group  of  citizens  who  use  them.  Even 
more  significant  is  the  fact  that  our  democratic  and  social  institutions 
themselves  are  dependent  upon  a  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. 

The  Elementary  School  in  American  Life — 
Its  Goals  and  Functions 

More  than  any  other,  the  democratic  process  rests  upon  the  ability 
of  its  members  to  act  upon  thinking.  Not  only  what  an  individual 
knows,  but  also  his  ability  to  focus  his  knowledge  on  the  solution  of 
problems  is  the  real  criterion  of  the  effective  citizen  in  a  democracy. 
Further,  the  changing  social  and  economic  order  suggests  the  need  for 
developing  independent  thinking  and  resourcefulness  in  meeting  prob- 
lems in  new  and  varied  settings.  Not  just  to  find  the  solution  to  a 
specific  problem,  but  to  generalize  on  the  basis  of  experience  in  order 
gradually  to  evolve  principles  for  the  guidance  of  action  is  essential 
in  effective  democratic  living.  Basic  principles  and  understandings 
are  the  "controls,"  derived  from  facts  and  experiences,  which  serve  as 
guides  to   action  when   new   situations   arise   and   novel  perplexities 
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emerge.  To  be  able  to  sense  a  situation,  to  set  up  a  plan  of  attack  on 
a  problem,  to  see  its  component  elements  in  relationship,  to  deduce 
basic  ideas  to  guide  in  the  solution  of  this  and  related  problems  are 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  citizen  who  is  free  and  required  to 
make  his  own  decisions — of  the  citizen  who  is  not  subject  to  the  dic- 
tates of  a  leader  or  a  small  ruling  group. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  program  of  organized  education,  then,  to 
help  the  individual  to  live  in  our  society,  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  values  of  our  culture  and  our  democratic  institutions,  and  to  attack 
intelligently  the  problems  of  our  society  within  the  framework  of 
democracy.  It  is  the  function  of  education  to  give  new  meaning  and 
direction  to  the  commonplace  activities  of  everyday  life  in  the  home, 
in  the  school,  on  the  street,  in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  the  larger  city 
and  world  community.  It  is  the  purpose  of  education  to  help  indi- 
viduals effectively  to  meet  and  to  deal  with  the  problems  and  situations 
inescapable  in  the  life  of  every  individual.  Everybody  is  concerned 
with  such  fundamentals  as  how  to  keep  well,  how  to  make  a  living, 
how  to  get  along  with  people,  how  to  adjust  to  the  environment,  how 
to  develop  a  sustaining  philosophy  or  set  of  values.  These  problems 
which  tend  to  persist  throughout  society  and  throughout  life  are  the 
joint  responsibility  of  all  parts  of  the  educational  program.  The 
problems  are  constant;  the  experiences,  however,  through  which  the 
problems  are  met  and  dealt  with  vary  with  the  circumstances  and  needs 
of  the  individual  and  the  several  age  groups.  The  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  must  concern  itself  with  those  problems  of  everyday 
living,  those  situations,  those  conflicts,  those  stresses  and  strains, 
those  possibilities  in  our  society,  that  have  meaning  for  the  elementary 
child  as  a  result  of  his  daily  experiencing. 

It  is  the  special  responsibility  of  those  working  with  elementary 
school  children  to  know  how  these  problems  affect  the  lives  of  the 
elementary  school  child,  to  know  the  way  in  which  they  present  them- 
selves to  a  given  group  of  children,  to  know  the  tools — knowledges 
and  skills — needed  by  the  individual  and  the  group  to  deal  with  the 
situation,  and  to  know  how  to  guide  the  particular  level  of  maturity  in 
meeting  these  situations  in  a  way  that  will  lead  to  action  based  on 
thinking.  It  is  the  peculiar  privilege  and  responsibility  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  to  work  with  the  child  in  those  early  formative  years 
which  have  come  to  be  recognized  as  so  vitally  important  in  the  forma- 
tion and  development  of  the  individual  personality.    All  barriers  that 
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separate  the  school  from  the  community  must  be  broken  down.  The 
work  of  the  elementary  school  grows  out  of  the  community  from  which 
the  children  come.  Further,  it  falls  short  of  its  function  if  the  work 
that  it  does  in  cooperation  with  other  community  agencies  is  not  re- 
flected back  into  the  life  of  the  community. 

So  conceived  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  larger  goals  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  are  common  to  all  elementary  schools,  the  immediate 
problems  and  the  specific  experiences  through  which  they  are  realized 
are  indigenous  to  the  specific  elementary  school  and  its  personnel  and 
community.  These  larger  goals  indicate  direction  of  movement.  The 
starting  point  and  the  more  immediate  goals  must  be  differentiated  by 
each  elementary  school  in  terms  of  the  needs  and  interests  of  its  par- 
ticular situation.  Only  then  will  its  work  be  really  meaningful  to  its 
learners  and  only  then  will  the  learning  reach  back  into  and  affect 
the  out-of-school  life  of  its  children  and  those  with  whom  they  associate 
in  the  community. 

If  democracy  is  to  continue  as  the  American  way  of  life,  education 
must  undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  human  forces  as  they  affect 
meeting  and  dealing  with  the  problems  of  everyday  living — an  exten- 
sion of  the  concept  of  cooperation.  The  values  of  character  and  the 
efficiencies  of  action  are  equally  as  important  as  the  rational  uses  of 
the  mind  and  cannot  be  separated  from  them.  This  means  that  educa- 
tion for  democracy  must  be  education  in  democracy.  The  life  of  the 
school  itself  must  function  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy. Children,  teachers,  parents,  and  administrative  officers  who  are 
not  permitted  to  think  for  themselves  and  who  do  not  share  significantly 
in  the  development  of  the  corporate  life  will  not  build  the  attitudes  and 
habits  of  democracy.  As  Kilpatrick  has  well  phrased  it,  "We  learn 
what  we  live;  we  live  what  we  learn."  The  beginnings  of  such  a  way  of 
work,  or  some  other,  take  place  in  the  elementary  school.  Thus  the 
method  of  work  becomes  as  important  a  concern  and  function  of  the 
elementary  school  as  does  the  content  of  the  experience  itself. 

Teachers  and  other  educational  leaders  of  Newark  have  recognized 
the  foregoing  as  desirable  goals  of  elementary  education.  The  various 
expressions  of  the  broad  objectives  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Newark 
in  the  Bases  of  Unification,  in  the  more  recent  statement  in  Curriculum 
Improvement  Program  in  Newark,  Bulletin  Number  One,  and  in  the 
reports  emerging  from  the  study  of  curriculum  needs  which  consti- 
tuted the  major  project  of  the   Curriculum  Improvement   Program 
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during  the  past  year,  indicate  clearly  that  Newark  educators  have 
before  them  objectives  consonant  with  modern  educational  theory. 
They  provide  a  suitable  framework  within  which  to  build  a  functional 
educational  program  for  the  youth  of  Newark. 

The  Nature  of  Education  and  Learning 

Learning  and  teaching  as  used  in  this  report  refer  to  two  parts  of 
the  same  integral  whole.  It  is  recognized  that  better  teaching  should 
bring  better  learning  and  better  learning  should  show  the  way  to  better 
teaching.  Both  are  essentially  qualitative  terms.  Learning  may  be 
said  to  take  place  when  and  to  the  extent  that  the  individual  reacts 
to  a  given  set  of  circumstances — in  the  degree  that  the  situation  has 
meaning  for  him,  that  he  responds  to  that  situation,  and  that  he  is  able 
and  willing  to  use  this  experience  in  meeting  other  situations.  The 
individual  learns  from  a  situation  only  that  which  he  accepts  and 
incorporates  in  his  living.  So  defined,  learning  takes  place  in  the 
home,  on  the  street,  in  the  school,  in  the  movie;  it  results  from  any 
and  all  the  experiences  and  activities  in  which  the  child  engages.  Learn- 
ing may  take  place  where  there  is  no  "teaching"  in  the  usual  sense  of 
that  word.  Teaching  is  that  part  of  the  learning  process  that  helps  to 
produce  learning  which  is  of  higher  quality  than  that  which  the  learners 
could  achieve  without  teacher  guidance. 

All  too  frequently  "teaching"  in  the  school  refers  to  the  methods 
used  by  an  adult  to  get  children  to  learn  something  which  the  teacher 
has  selected  and  organized  for  them.  With  the  teacher  directing  in 
accordance  with  preconceived  plans,  the  children  will  doubtless  learn 
some  subject  matter  that  the  teacher  feels  he  must  teach,  but  they  will 
also  learn  how  to  fit  into  the  plans  of  others,  not  how  to  plan  for  them- 
selves; how  to  be  followers  only,  not  how  to  be  leaders;  how  to  be 
passive  and  submissive,  not  how  to  direct  and  control  situations  when 
necessary;  how  to  do  only  what  they  are  told  to  do,  not  how  to  plan 
and  execute  their  own  activities.  Such  learning  has  little  justification 
in  the  schools  of  a  democracy.  In  such  a  situation  there  can  be  little 
of  the  learnings  ( that  can  be  used )  needed  in  a  social  order  that  requires 
the  individual  to  exercise  judgment  in  making  decisions,  to  act  on 
thinking. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  child  determines  what  he  will  learn  for  he 
decides  what  he  will  incorporate  as  a  regular  part  of  his  daily  activity. 
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This  he  will  do  in  spite  of  all  the  external  pressures  of  parents,  teachers, 
and  administrative  officers.  These  may  and  do  modify  his  action  at 
times.  If  these  pressures,  however,  are  external  and  unreal,  once  the 
immediacy  of  the  pressure  is  removed  he  lives  that  which  he  really 
accepts  and  that  which  is  a  corporate  part  of  his  life.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pressure  remains  over  a  longer  period  of  time  the  individual 
may,  through  the  constant  repetition,  incorporate  in  his  pattern  of  life 
the  conformity  to  direction  and  to  pressure. 

Turning  then  to  a  positive  attack  on  the  nature  of  learning,  what 
considerations  are  basic  to  effective  learning,  basic  to  guiding  the  child 
in  making  desirable  responses  to  daily  experiences? 

A  first  consideration  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  learning  comes 
when  the  learner  is  ready — his  readiness  determines  the  areas  to  which 
he  can  respond.  Being  ready  means  two  things:  (i)  that  the  learner 
has  had  experience  related  to  the  situation  at  hand  so  that  when  the 
situation  is  presented  he  recognizes  it,  and  (2)  that  he  is  mature 
enough  to  deal  with  the  situation  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction  to 
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himself.  In  other  words,  the  learner  must  be  able  to  identify  himself 
with  the  situation  to  the  point  that  it  has  meaning  for  him  either 
(i)  as  a  challenge — something  curious  and  interesting,  or  (2)  as  a 
situation  or  problem  that  in  and  of  itself  is  worth  working  on — some- 
thing that  has  value  for  him.  Both  types  of  meaning  are  essential  to 
the  total  educational  program. 

A  second  condition  of  effective  learning  is  found  in  the  meaning  of 
the  democratic  way  of  life.  As  suggested  above,  democracy  rests  upon 
cooperative  action  based  upon  informed  intelligence.  If  the  individual 
learns  only  that  which  he  incorporates  into  his  living,  the  essentials  of 
democracy  must  be  built  into  the  process  of  teaching  and  learning.  If 
children  are  to  experience  democracy  as  a  way  of  life  they  must 
purpose,  plan,  carry  forward,  and  evaluate  their  own  experiences — 
they  must  be  helped  to  build  increasingly  better  judgments  about  the 
problems  of  their  daily  living. 

The  third  factor  that  affects  learning  is  the  process  of  growth  itself. 
In  addition  to  the  element  of  "readiness"  the  growth  process  has  three 
major  characteristics.  "One  is  expanding  or  developing  a  larger  whole; 
another  is  differentiating  or  developing  new  parts  as  the  whole  expands; 
and  the  third  is  integrating  or  bringing  the  developing  parts  into  func- 
tional unity  in  the  expanding  whole."1  These  characteristics  mean  that 
the  child  grows  by  continuously  exploring  new  situations.  Parallel 
with  this  expanding  he  "differentiates  new  ways  of  behaving  to  meet 
the  new  conditions  which  he  now  faces.  ...  As  the  experience  widens 
and  new  parts  are  developed,  the  child  brings  them  together  or  inte- 
grates them  into  some  new  unity.  .  .  ."2 

These  considerations  suggest  several  principles  that  should  govern 
and  give  direction  to  the  guidance  of  the  learning  process.  The  follow- 
ing six  principles  would  seem  to  be  basic: 

(1)  A  good  learning  situation  recognizes  and  provides  for  variabil- 
ity in  pupil  ability  and  background  of  experience;  the  child 
learns  best  under  the  guidance  of  those  who  know  and  under- 
stand him  as  a  growing  individual. 

Children  do  not  develop  at  the  same  rate  physically,  emotionally, 
socially,  or  mentally.   Even  children  of  the  same  chronological  age  do 

1  Strayer,  George  D.,  Director.  The  Report  of  a  Survey  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  pp.  28-29.  Division  of  Field  Studies,  Institute  of  Educational  Re- 
search, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1940.        2  Idem. 
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not  have  the  same  general  maturity.  Nor  does  the  individual  child 
necessarily  develop  equally  in  all  areas.  To  these  differences  are  added 
those  resulting  from  the  lives  they  have  lived,  the  particular  experi- 
ences they  have  had,  and  the  homes  and  communities  in  which  they 
have  lived.  All  these  bring  children  to  a  particular  situation  with  dif- 
ferent abilities  to  cope  with  it,  and  the  situation  itself  has  different 
meanings  for  the  several  individuals.  To  meet  this  condition  there 
is  need  for  continuing  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
individual  child.  It  means  real  acquaintance,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
with  the  home  and  community  background  of  each  child.  It  means 
concern  for  the  out-of-school  living  of  children  as  well  as  for  that 
which  takes  place  directly  under  the  guidance  of  the  school. 

It  means  further  that  the  learning  process  is  concerned  with  the 
"whole"  child.  Children  are  very  different  "wholes" — one  child  from 
another  and  the  same  child  at  one  time  and  another.  Those  responsible 
for  their  guidance  must  be  free  to  vary  suggestions,  materials,  and 
methods  in  terms  of  the  given  child  at  the  given  time.  Flexibility, 
differentiation,  and  variability  are  the  bases  of  the  democratic  criterion 
of  equal  opportunity.  The  principle  of  equal  opportunity  has  been 
recognized  and  accepted  since  the  beginning  of  our  democracy.  In  the 
schools,  however,  it  has  all  too  often  meant  identical  opportunity 
which,  in  view  of  the  way  learning  takes  place,  could  not  mean  equal 
opportunity. 

(2)   The  child  learns  best  when  he  has  his  own  purpose  or  goal  to 
guide  his  learning  activities. 

Children  give  evidence  of  the  significance  of  this  principle  by  the 
way  in  which  they  handle  their  daily  experiences  outside  school.  To 
the  learner  the  thing  that  arouses  him,  that  sets  a  problem  at  his  growth 
level,  becomes  his  goal — a  slide  to  be  climbed,  a  doll  to  be  dressed,  a 
book  to  be  read,  an  experience  to  be  shared  with  a  friend,  a  request  to 
be  made,  a  life  problem  to  be  solved.  His  stage  of  development  and 
the  life  about  him,  changing  in  terms  of  the  meaning  that  things  have 
for  him,  raise  new  problems  and  set  new  goals  that  demand  new  levels 
of  understanding.  Only  as  the  goal  is  recognized  and  defined  can  the 
learner  select  his  action  intelligently  and  carry  it  forward  with  dispatch. 
Only  as  the  child  recognizes  and  accepts  the  goal  as  worth-while  will 
he  or  can  he  give  fully  of  himself  to  the  achievement  of  that  goal. 
When  the  goal  is  set,  entirely  and  alone,  by  those  responsible  for  the 
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teaching  there  is  danger: 

(a)  That  there  will  be  little  growth  for  the  child  in  that  essential  of 
democratic  living — sensitivity  to  situations  and  the  ability  to 
set  up  increasingly  worth-while  goals. 

(b)  That  little  thinking  on  the  real  problem  is  involved,  since  clear 
purpose  is  the  basis  of  thoughtful  inquiry. 

(c)  That  thinking  is  divided  between  meeting  the  imposed  demands 
of  the  teacher  and  other  goals  that  are  real  to  the  learner. 

(d)  That  there  may  develop  attitudes  and  habits  opposed  to  the 
democratic  way  of  life — passivity,  blind  following  of  direc- 
tions, a  growing  desire  to  "get  by"  in  a  situation. 

(e)  That  there  will  be  little  opportunity  for  growth  in  selecting 
activities  and  materials  intelligently — little  to  help  the  child 
distinguish  between  valid  and  worthless  methods  of  inquiry, 
between  essential  and  nonessential  materials. 

(/)  That  no  real  basis  for  judgment  or  evaluation  will  be  developed; 
no  system  of  values  will  emerge  to  guide  future  choices,  plan- 
ning, and  actions. 

This  principle  has  many  implications  for  the  work  of  the  school. 
It  means  that  the  curriculum  will  be  centered  around  pupil  goals 
rather  than  adult  goals,  that  teacher  and  children  will  share  in  the 
selection  and  evaluation  of  goals  and  in  the  development  of  the  cur- 
riculum. Negatively,  it  does  not  mean  blind  following  of  children's 
interests  and  leads.  Starting  with  situations  that  have  meaning  for 
the  given  learner,  teachers  will  guide  learning  in  the  direction  of  the 
widening  of  interests  and  toward  increasingly  mature  ends  and  judg- 
ments. The  wider  experiences  of  the  teacher  will  guide  reactions  to 
experiences  but  will  not  impose  adult  goals  which  the  limited  experience 
of  the  child  cannot  permit  him  to  accept. 

(3)  The  child  learns  best  when  he  can  share  in  the  management  of 
the  learning  experience — when  he  helps  set  up  the  plan  of 
attack  on  the  problem,  when  he  is  free  to  create  his  own  organi- 
zation of  materials. 

Children  welcome  the  opportunity  to  share  in  the  planning  and 
management  of  their  own  affairs.  Like  most  learnings,  this  ability  to 
manage  one's  living  intelligently  is  not  acquired  automatically  but  is 
developed  by  having  opportunities  to  practice  it  from  day  to  day.  It 
becomes  more  effective  if  sympathetic  guidance  on  the  part  of  teachers 
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is  a  part  of  the  process.  The  cooperative  planning  of  teacher  and  pupil 
and  the  share  that  the  child  has  in  managing  his  learning  experiences 
bring  an  understanding  and  a  recognition  of  appropriate  materials, 
subject  matter,  and  activities  that  contribute  naturally  to  the  situation. 
This  means  the  functional  use  of  subject  content  without  regard  for 
the  limitations  of  subject-matter  lines  and  departments  of  study.  It 
means  that  the  problem  or  situation  is  the  determiner  of  the  particular 
subject  matter  without  imposing  that  which  is  unrelated.  Subject 
matter  as  usually  arranged  in  departments  and  subject  compartments 
becomes  a  means  to  an  end  rather  than  an  end  in  itself.  It  means 
freedom  to  cut  across  subject-matter  lines   as  children  and  teacher 
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work  on  a  problem.   It  may  mean  the  reorganization  of  the  curriculum 
around  problems  instead  of  subject  areas. 

Another  very  important  meaning  derived  from  this  principle  is  that 
the  curriculum  will  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  for  thorough  study  of 
the  problems  being  considered  (in  keeping  with  the  maturation  level  of 
the  given  learners).  All  too  often  the  adult-determined  curriculum  is 
much  too  crowded  and  teachers,  feeling  that  pressure,  "cover  the 
ground"  indicated,  pushing  on  from  step  to  step  whether  the  children 
are  or  are  not  satisfied  with  their  consideration  of  an  area.  The  results 
are  relatively  little  learning  of  the  material  covered,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  faulty  habits  and  attitudes  of  attack  upon  and  study  of  a 
problem.  This  principle  will  mean,  in  most  instances,  more  continuous 
study  of  fundamental  and  persistent  problems  over  a  longer  time. 

(4)  A   good  learning   situation   emerges   in  the   understanding   of 
fundamental  concepts,  generalizations,  and  principles. 

This  criterion  of  the  effective  teaching-learning  situation  is  directed 
toward  dealing  with  problems  and  toward  the  achievement  of  goals  in 
a  way  to  develop  controls  which  function  when  new  situations  arise 
and  guidance  is  not  present.  It  is  a  principle  which  recognizes  a  major 
purpose  of  all  aspects  of  education  to  be  the  development  of  principles 
and  understandings  which  orient  us  in  choosing  and  carrying  through 
our  purposes.  It  is  a  setting  which  indicates  that  teaching  should  be 
directed  toward  helping  children  to  generalize  from  experiences  and 
toward  helping  them  to  apply  to  new  situations  generalizations  previ- 
ously reached. 

This  principle,  together  with  those  that  have  preceded,  recognizes 
the  importance  for  the  learner  of  the  continuity  of  experience.  It 
recognizes  integration  as  something  which  takes  place  within  the  indi- 
vidual. This  concept  of  integration  suggests  the  need  for  coordination 
among  the  agencies  guiding  the  learner.  The  individual  who  is  thus 
guided  in  meeting  and  evaluating  his  social  experiences  comes  to  an 
understanding  of  basic  principles.  These  basic  understandings  serve 
as  guides  to  further  action.  This  can  happen,  however,  only  when  the 
dominant  agencies  guiding  his  activities — home,  school,  church,  com- 
munity— coordinate  their  efforts  and  each  recognizes  and  understands 
the  basic  principles  governing  democratic  social  living. 

Learning  only  that  which  he  practices  (that  which  he  applies  to  his 
own  life)  the  child  who  is  guided  in  different  directions  by  different 
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agencies  must  follow  one  of  three  courses.  He  is  forced  to  accept  one 
set  of  guides  and  reject  the  others,  with  selection  usually  in  terms  of 
the  agency  most  dominant;  or  he  must  accept  each  without  thought  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  action  suggested,  the  result  being  blind 
acceptance  made  necessary  because  of  lack  of  guidance  in  resolving  the 
conflicting  ideas;  or  the  child  becomes  a  dual  person  responding  in 
terms  of  one  set  of  values  in  one  situation  and  a  totally  different  set 
in  another  situation.  Whichever  choice  is  made  there  has  been  failure 
in  the  first  essential — the  ability  to  think  consistently  about  problems  in 
terms  of  understood  principles. 

(5)  That  learning  situation  is  most  effective  which  gives  the  learner 
a  feeling  of  progressive  improvement  in  his  efforts  to  achieve  his 
purposeful  goals. 

Failure  to  recognize  and  provide  for  progressive  improvement  may 
root  back  in  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  first  principle  when,  in  a 
desire  to  "cover"  selected  materials,  teachers  ignore  children's  pur- 
poses or  fail  to  consider  whether  the  learner  is  sufficiently  mature  to 
deal  with  the  situation  with  some  satisfaction  to  himself.  Or  it  may 
stem  back  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  second  principle  when 
teachers  superimpose  plans  without  due  regard  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation  under  which  the  children  are  working  or  without  regard 
for  their  particular  background  of  interests,  strengths,  and  weak- 
nesses. Or,  in  still  other  cases,  it  may  be  due  to  failure  to  give  guidance 
at  appropriate  times.  Progressive  improvement  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  child  will  not  meet  with  reverses  and  may  at  times 
fail  at  the  given  undertaking.  Rather,  it  means  that  such  failure  will 
come  at  such  time  as  the  learner  is  able  to  make  it  (or  be  helped  to 
make  it)  a  direct  asset  toward  progressive  improvement  in  achieving 
his  goals.  Further,  the  principle  is  not  to  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  work  undertaken  must  of  necessity  be  easy  or  entirely  pleasurable. 
Rather,  it  means  that  the  undertaking  may  be  very  difficult  but  that 
in  every  case  it  is  appropriate  to  the  maturation  level  of  the  learner 
and  recognized  and  accepted  by  him  as  an  activity  worth  his  real 
efforts.  Still  further,  it  means  that  the  rewards  of  effort  and  the  at- 
tendant satisfactions  grow  out  of  the  work  on  the  problem  itself 
rather  than  through  rewards  (stars,  group  progress  charts,  and  the 
like)  which  are  extrinsic  to  the  situation. 
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(6)  That  learning  situation  is  most  effective  which  provides  growth 
through  guided  experiences.  Those  responsible  for  guiding 
learning  should  be  those  who,  on  the  basis  of  wider  experiences, 
are  recognized  leaders  of  the  group. 

This  principle  would  seem  to  have  two  important  implications  for 
those  guiding  the  learning  of  children.  First,  as  stated  in  the  principle, 
the  teacher  is  a  recognized  leader  by  virtue  of  his  wider  experience. 
He  must  be  a  person  intimately  acquainted  with  children,  having  a 
fundamental  interest  in  and  an  understanding  of  the  learning  process 
as  it  relates  both  to  children  and  to  adults.  High  personal  and  profes- 
sional standards,  firsthand  acquaintance  with  teaching  materials  and 
resources,  a  broad  cultural  background,  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
society  as  well  as  the  individual,  are  essential  requirements  for  the 
teacher  who  would  be  a  leader  in  his  group.  It  means,  second,  that  the 
teacher  is  willing  to  become  one  of  the  group,  deeply  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  the  group,  and  willing  to  share  freely  his  wider  experi- 
ence to  help  the  members  reach  increasingly  more  satisfying  ways  of 
acting  or  thinking. 

In  summary,  every  situation  is  a  possible  learning  situation.  The 
principles  governing  the  learning  process  are  the  same  for  all  ages, 
and  for  all  parts  of  the  educational  program.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the 
elementary  school  to  play  a  large  part  in  the  early  stages  of  that 
process  and  in  the  development  of  learners  who  will  be  able  to  select 
goals  wisely,  to  plan  a  method  of  work,  to  carry  the  plan  into  action, 
and  through  critical  evaluation  to  profit  by  experience. 

The  Nature  of  Curriculum  Experiences 

TYPE  OF  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION 

In  general,  elementary  schools  in  Newark  include  the  kindergarten 
and  grades  i  through  8.  In  a  few  schools  the  ninth  grade  has  been 
superimposed  on  the  elementary  school,  but  there  is  no  city-wide  junior 
high  school  organization.  The  administrative  organization  of  the  kin- 
dergarten and  first  eight  grades  varies  among  schools,  the  major  types 
being  the  traditional  (self-contained,  one-teacher  classroom),  the 
platoon,  and  the  combined  traditional-platoon.  Within  this  frame 
there  is  marked  variation  as  to  the  extent  of  departmentalization  and 
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the  assignment  of  combinations  of  teaching  areas.  Likewise,  the  point 
at  which  the  platoon  organization  is  begun  varies  from  second  to  third 
to  fourth  grades.  Within  the  platoon  organization,  and  in  the  upper 
grade  organizations  of  the  traditional  program,  there  is  introduced  the 
cycle  plan.  A  cycle  is  made  up  of  approximately  five  weeks  of  work 
daily  in  such  fields  as  music,  art,  crafts,  sewing,  and  cooking.  The 
purpose  of  the  cycle  is  to  provide  daily  contact  with  work  in  a  given 
area  for  the  five-weeks  period  rather  than  one  period  a  week  in  each 
of  the  areas  and  extending  over  the  entire  year.  While  quantitatively 
the  same  amount  of  time  is  given  to  each  of  the  areas,  the  first  cur- 
riculum problem  grows  out  of  the  emphasis  on  the  cycle,  on  depart- 
mentalization, and  on  the  platoon  organization  itself. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  inherent  weaknesses  in  the  platoon, 
cycle,  and  departmentalized  organizations: 

( i )  The  separate  subject  organization  tends  toward  compartmen- 
talized learning  rather  than  integrated  experiences.  Children,  instead 
of  having  a  unified  experience  and  being  helped  to  see  relationships, 
are  subjected  hourly  to  discrete  experiences  guided  on  the  average 
by  five  or  six  different  personalities.  No  provision  is  made  for  con- 
tinuing valuable  experiences  beyond  the  time  schedule  allotted. 

(2)  Further  difficulties  are  added  by  the  cycle  plan.  After  a  period 
of  five  or  ten  weeks  all  opportunities  are  withdrawn  for  continuing 
interests  which  may  have  been  developing  during  that  initial  contact 
period.  Further,  many  everyday  experiences  of  life  call  for  work  in  or 
application  of  basic  art  ideas,  musical  concepts,  and  the  like.  Help 
with  many  of  these  experiences  is  not  available  to  the  child  when  he 
needs  it.  Also,  some  group  may  profit  most  by  intensive  work  in  art 
early  in  the  year  while  for  other  groups  this  might  not  be  a  good 
starting  point.  The  decision  as  to  placement  of  the  cycle  in  the  cur- 
riculum is  an  administrative  one  and  does  not  result  from  pupil-teacher 
planning.  Perhaps  even  more  important  than  any  of  the  foregoing 
is  the  false  concept  left  with  children  as  to  the  function  of  subject- 
matter  fields  as  separate  areas  of  study  rather  than  as  resource  areas 
with  interrelationships. 

(3)  A  third  difficulty  is  that  there  is  little  opportunity  for  a  teacher 
to  study  and  observe  the  growth  of  individual  pupils  when  he  may  come 
into  contact  with  as  many  as  300  children  each  day.  Even  homeroom 
teachers  have  from  60  to  80  pupils  under  the  platoon  organization. 

Steps  in  the  direction  of  modifying  the  organizational  plan  have 
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been  taken  by  some  teachers  and  principals.  These  modifications  have 
been  in  the  direction  of  removing  the  lower  grades  from  the  platoon 
organization,  of  correlating  experiences  in  such  areas  as  the  social 
studies  and  art  and  reading,  and  in  some  subjects  of  treating  related 
subject  matter  concurrently.  Some  teachers  and  administrative  officers 
recognize  that  more  fundamental  steps  need  to  be  taken. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  CURRICULUM 

A  study  of  the  scope  of  the  curriculum  shows  eleven  or  twelve  sub- 
jects per  grade,  each  subject  organized  on  a  city-wide  basis  with  care- 
fully selected  content  and  materials  and  taught  in  clearly  specified 
instructional  periods.  The  present  program  is  segmented.  The  total 
time  in  any  one  week  or  any  one  day  is  cut  up  into  many  discrete  parts 
ranging  from  five  minutes  to  fifteen  minutes,  to  twenty-seven  minutes, 
to  forty-five  minutes,  and  in  a  few  subjects  to  one  hour.  Children  are 
being  asked  constantly  to  leave  one  area  of  work  and  turn  to  another 
quite  unrelated  area.  Teachers  feel  the  pressure  of  developing  content 
within  the  time  limits.  In  addition  to  inability  to  develop  or  see  inter- 
relationships such  problems  as  the  following  must  be  faced:  (i)  To 
what  extent  are  teachers  and  children  growing  in  ability  to  plan  an  effec- 
tive schedule  of  work  in  terms  of  a  given  set  of  circumstances?  (2) 
What  opportunities  are  provided  for  children  to  carry  forward  plans 
until  some  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made?  (3)  To  what  extent 
have  children  been  able  to  increase  their  attention  span  through  work 
and  concentration  on  a  job  to  be  done?  (4)  What  opportunities  are 
provided  for  unassigned  time  in  which  children  may  plan  for  special 
interests?  (5)  To  what  extent  does  the  close  adherence  to  the  time 
schedule  take  into  account  individual  differences? 

Just  as  two  points  determine  a  straight  line,  so  the  goals  to  be 
reached  and  the  nature  and  status  of  the  learner  are  the  two  points 
conditioning  the  character  of  desirable  curriculum  experiences.  Course 
of  study  materials,  in  general,  while  stating  goals  in  keeping  with  the 
larger  goals  of  the  elementary  school  program,  in  content  are  organized 
subject-matter  topics  or  areas.  Essentially,  handwriting  experiences 
are  made  up  of  a  series  of  exercises  organized  according  to  a  defined 
sequence;  spelling  content  is  made  up  of  the  word  lists  in  a  selected 
spelling  text,  with  an  occasional  reference  to  several  words  needed  in 
composition;  arithmetic  experiences  are  built  around  skills  and 
problem-solving  as   developed   in   textbooks   and   workbooks;    social 
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studies  experiences  in  the  fourth  grade,  for  example,  are  concerned 
with  the  study  of  the  peoples  and  the  country  of  such  lands  as  Switzer- 
land, Arabia,  and  Hawaii.  All  too  few  of  these  experiences  center  in 
dominant  child  interests  and  activities  in  the  home,  the  school,  and 
the  community.  Rather,  the  curriculum  is  restricted  by  the  limits  of 
traditional  subject  matter.  The  situations  of  everyday  living  that  face 
the  growing  child  include,  among  others,  sharing  materials,  safeguard- 
ing the  materials  of  others,  making  ideas  clear,  working  as  a  member 
of  a  group,  deciding  how  to  spend  free  time,  using  recreational  facili- 
ties, reading  the  newspaper,  listening  to  the  radio,  going  to  the  movies, 
recognizing  health  needs  of  self  and  others,  using  safety  measures,  and 
using  resources  of  the  community  to  help  meet  needs  and  assist  in 
solving  problems  (buying  at  the  store,  using  the  public  library,  recog- 
nizing the  contributions  made  by  various  workers  such  as  those  in  the 
post  office  and  the  fire  department,  and  knowing  the  industrial  oppor- 
tunities for  after-school  and  Saturday  jobs).  As  the  elementary  child 
matures,  his  experiences  are  viewed  increasingly  with  reference  to  their 
social  implications.  Boys  and  girls  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades  are  concerning  themselves  and  taking  a  stand  with  reference  to 
certain  problems  of  race  relations,  action  to  be  taken  in  a  current 
strike  of  industrial  workers,  ways  of  dealing  with  unemployment,  plans 
for  improved  living  conditions,  provision  of  recreational  facilities,  and 
the  like.  Relatively  little  reference  is  made  to  such  experiences  either 
in  course  of  study  materials  or  in  the  actual  learning  situation. 

RELATING  THE  SEVERAL  PARTS  OF  THE  CURRICULUM 

These  problems  of  everyday  living  do  not  fall  into  the  commonly 
thought  of  subject-matter  areas  such  as  English,  social  studies,  arith- 
metic, art,  and  music.  Daily  life  cuts  across  the  conventional 
boundaries  of  subject  matter.  But  daily  activities  draw  upon  these 
various  areas  of  subject  matter  for  their  satisfactory  execution.  For 
example,  requesting  help  in  making  the  rudder  of  the  toy  airplane, 
sharing  one's  reading  with  others,  writing  for  the  school  paper,  elec- 
tioneering for  one's  candidate  for  the  Student  Council,  and  many  other 
types  of  activities  draw  upon  and  make  their  contribution  to  growth  in 
ability  to  make  one's  ideas  clear  to  others.  The  major  problems  of  the 
home,  school,  and  community  provide  the  unifying  center  of  the 
curriculum.  The  normal  situations  of  everyday  living  in  the  home,  of 
the  school  (if  allowed  to  be  real),  and  of  the  community  provide  the 
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necessary  areas  for  growth  in  the  elementary  school  rather  than 
specific  areas  of  subject  matter.  Areas  of  subject  content  contribute 
the  raw  materials  (the  facts)  needed  in  solving  the  problems.  Atten- 
tion to  these  situations  of  everyday  living  does  not  mean  less  attention 
to  areas  of  subject  content,  but  it  does  mean  a  reaction  against  the 
fractional  and  segmented  approach  to  these  fields. 

In  general,  where  integration  is  attempted  on  the  present  basis  the 
parts  remain  separate  and  intact.  Definite  attempts  have  been  made 
to  relate  the  work  in  art  and  the  social  studies.  Even  in  these  areas 
the  separation  of  the  parts  has  continued  in  some  cases.  The  work  in 
art  in  the  second  grade,  for  example,  is  concerned  with  drawing  the 
human  figure  as  a  basis  for  drawing  the  firemen  and  other  community 
workers  being  studied  in  the  social  studies  class.  In  individual  cases 
there  are  observed  relationships  of  which  the  following  are  illustrative: 
a  study  of  changing  style  in  writing  in  connection  with  a  study  of  old 
manuscripts;  working  in  English  on  oral  reports  to  be  given  in  connec- 
tion with  work  in  the  social  studies.  Such  instances  develop  under  the 
guidance  of  able  teachers  and  develop  in  spite  of  the  curriculum  plan 
rather  than  being  fostered  and  aided  by  it. 

DIFFERENTIATING  THE  CURRICULUM  TO  SERVE 
THE  PARTICULAR  COMMUNITY 

The  present  plan  of  organization  fosters  a  high  degree  of  uniformity 
from  school  to  school,  with  slight  adaptations  to  meet  individual  and 
community  needs.  Newark  is  a  city  of  several  varied  and  distinctive 
communities,  each  with  its  special  problems.  Despite  wide  differences 
in  racial  backgrounds,  in  environment,  and  in  community  problems, 
the  program  for  the  schools  seems  to  be  generally  uniform  throughout 
the  city.  Even  in  those  grades  where  the  suggested  areas  of  work  center 
in  acquaintance  with  New  Jersey  as  a  state  and  the  home  city  of 
Newark,  and  come  closer  to  children's  interests  and  experiences,  the 
work  has  tended  to  become  stylized.  Children  in  the  Third  Ward  are 
studying  the  same  things  about  Newark  and  New  Jersey  and  making 
the  same  kind  of  notebooks  as  the  children  of  the  most  favored  resi- 
dential districts.  If  one  accepts  the  principle  of  starting  with  the 
learner  where  he  is,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  curriculum  of  Newark 
elementary  schools  should  be  widely  differentiated — in  fact,  it  should 
become  necessary  to  talk  of  curricula  for  the  elementary  schools  rather 
than  a  single  curriculum. 
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That  teachers  and  administrative  officers  recognize  this  problem  is 
apparent  from  a  number  of  the  studies  of  community  needs  made  as  a 
part  of  the  Curriculum  Improvement  Program.  Three  major  develop- 
ments have  been  directed  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem:  (i)  spe- 
cial classes  for  the  exceptional,  (2)  out-of-school  recreational  opportu- 
nities, and  (3)  the  sponsoring  of  both  in-school  and  out-of-school  clubs 
by  some  of  the  elementary  schools.  Much  of  what  is  included  in  this 
so-called  extracurricular  part  of  the  elementary  school  program  might 
well  become  a  regular  part  of  the  child's  total  curriculum.  Why,  for 
example,  should  the  school  paper  be  extracurricular}  Might  not  care 
of  the  sick  and  acquaintance  with  first  aid  be  an  important  experience 
for  all  children?  Some  groups  in  Newark  are  asking  the  same  ques- 
tions when  they  indicate  "the  desirability  of  making  provision  in  the 
daily  program  for  those  activities  which  formerly  were  regarded  as 
'extra-curricular,'  to  be  pursued  outside  of  school  hours."3 

3  Your  Schools  and  Curriculum,  p.  27.  Board  of  Education,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1941. 
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A  curriculum  for  children  in  the  widely  varied  districts  of  Newark, 
for  children  with  differing  social  and  economic  backgrounds,  means 
recognition  of  several  basic  curriculum  concepts.  First,  it  means  that 
while  the  fundamental  problems  of  everyday  life  will  be  "common 
problems"  for  all  groups,  the  approach  to  the  problems  will  be  as  varied 
as  the  groups  themselves.  The  point  of  contact  and  the  starting  point 
must  grow  out  of  the  background  of  the  particular  pupil  group.  It 
means,  second,  that  these  "common  problems"  will  be  dealt  with 
through  experiences  in  one  group  very  different  from  those  used  in 
another.  For  example,  race  relations,  a  "common  problem"  of  our 
society,  may  well  be  approached  through  a  study  of  the  Jewish  group 
in  one  school  while  the  same  essentials  are  considered  by  another  group 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  Negro  minority.  Third,  this  concept 
means  that  the  emphasis  upon  problems  and  areas  of  study  and  the 
time  given  to  them  will  vary  for  different  groups.  To  illustrate,  one 
group  may  profitably  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  health  problems 
related  to  nutrition  while  another  group  in  the  normal  course  of  living 
in  homes  where  these  problems  are  considered  as  they  arise  may  gain 
the  same  essential  controls  in  a  much  shorter  time  period.  Fourth, 
some  problems  will  be  different  for  the  several  groups  and  for  indi- 
viduals within  groups.  For  example,  study  of  vocations  and  industries 
may  be  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  upper  elementary 
grades  in  those  schools  where  pupils  expect  to  leave  school  at  the  close 
of  the  eighth  grade.  In  those  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  where  prac- 
tically all  members  of  the  elementary  school  continue  on  to  high 
school,  and  some  to  college,  the  intensive  work  in  this  area  may  well 
be  deferred  to  the  high  school  program. 

Lastly,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  earlier  sections,  the  essential  goal 
is  believed  to  be  the  development  of  basic  understandings  rather  than 
abstract  knowledge.  Ability  to  develop  a  plan  of  work,  to  use  tools 
appropriate  to  the  situation,  to  think  constructively  in  a  group  effort, 
and  the  like,  is  considered  the  fundamental  goal  of  the  elementary 
educational  program.  It  should  be  recognized  that  this  goal  can  be 
realized  through  a  variety  of  situations  or  problems. 

It  is  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  teachers  of  Newark  that 
the  curriculum  organization  which  lends  itself  most  completely  to 
guidance  in  effective  daily  living  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  children  is 
one  that: 
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(i)  Provides  experiences  in  meeting  persistent  personal  and  social 
problems  and  situations  (appropriate  to  the  maturity  level  of 
the  learner). 

(2)  Utilizes  the  physical  and  social  environment  of  the  learner, 
coordinating  the  activities  of  home,  school,  and  community. 

(3)  Provides  opportunities  for  seeing  relationships,  drawing  upon 
related  fields  as  needed  in  dealing  with  the  given  situation. 

(4)  Recognizes  essential  knowledges  and  skills  as  tools  in  the  proc- 
ess of  living  rather  than  as  ends  in  themselves. 

(5)  Eventuates  in  understandings,  basic  generalizations,  and  princi- 
ples— "controls"  used  in  dealing  with  subsequent  and  new  situ- 
ations. 

(6)  Recognizes  and  has  regard  for  individual  interests  and  abilities. 

(7)  Recognizes  that  one  learns  only  that  which  he  lives;  e.g.,  only 
the  opportunity  to  make  choices  will  raise  the  quality  of  those 
choices. 

(8)  Builds  "controls,"  standards,  and  values  by  which  to  evaluate 
experiences  and  meet  new  situations. 

NEXT  STEPS 

The  foregoing  discussion  points  to  three  major  problems  that  should 
be  given  serious  consideration  in  the  modification  and  development 
of  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Newark.  These  are: 
(1)  the  modification  of  the  extremely  segmented  program  so  that  the 
child  will  find  it  possible  to  unify  his  activities,  within  and  without  the 
school,  around  broad  meaningful  experiences;  (2)  the  need  for  plan- 
ning a  curriculum  whose  scope  is  determined  by  fundamental  problems 
of  living  and  is  not  restricted  by  subject-matter  content;  and  (3)  the 
problem  of  providing  flexibility  in  working,  within  the  scope  of  the 
curriculum,  in  terms  of  the  needs  and  background  of  the  particular 
pupil  group. 

Guiding  Children  in  Meeting  and  Dealing  with 
Situations — Instructional  Technology 

The  nature  of  learning  dictates  that  the  child's  real  curriculum  con- 
sists of  all  his  experiences,  of  everything  that  happens  to  him,  of  every- 
thing to  which  he  responds.  It  then  follows  that  the  school  curriculum 
consists  of  "all  the  experiences  which  children  have  under  the  guid- 
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ance  of  their  teachers."4  These  experiences  are  conditioned  and  affected 
by  out-of-school  experiences  and,  in  turn,  affect  out-of-school  activities. 
Guidance  is  living  these  experiences  with  children  and  youth.  Guid- 
ance and  the  curriculum  may  be  thought  of  as  two  aspects  of  the 
same  unit  whole.  The  curriculum  is  built  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
background  of  abilities  and  needs  of  the  individual  child.  Guidance, 
in  turn,  proceeds  with  reference  to  the  responses  of  the  child  to  that 
curriculum.  Guidance  by  the  teacher  is  the  central  process  by  which 
the  child  is  helped  to  unify  his  experiences.  Teacher  and  pupil  are 
cooperating  individuals — the  teacher  using  his  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  pupil,  his  wider  background  of  experiences,  and  his 
understanding  of  the  guidance  function  and  the  way  learning  takes 
place,  to  work  with  the  child  as  friend  and  counselor;  the  pupil  using 
his  opportunities  to  explore  further  the  business  of  intelligent  living, 
to  grow  in  ability  to  attack  problems  and  meet  situations  in  an  in- 
creasingly satisfactory  manner,  and  to  know  when  and  how  to  consult 
sources  and  use  guidance. 

ROOM  AND  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION 

While  some  rooms  lack  any  sort  of  personal  identity,  being  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  desks,  blackboards,  paper  and  pencils,  others 
have  the  earmarks  of  highly  organized  and  academic  work.  Samples 
of  children's  compositions  are  posted  on  bulletin  boards  and  charts 
and  graphs  show  individual  and  class  progress  in  spelling,  arithmetic, 
and  other  skills.  In  a  relatively  large  percentage  of  the  rooms  there 
are  pictures,  cut  out  from  magazines  or  secured  from  the  library  or 
museum.  There  are  exhibits  from  the  museum  that  have  a  bearing 
on  the  areas  being  studied,  and  plants,  flowers,  terraria,  and  aquaria 
that  bring  a  part  of  the  out-of-doors  to  children.  Less  frequently,  but 
in  some  individual  rooms,  there  are  found  live  animals  as  pets  and  as 
"source  materials"  helping  to  answer  questions  and  suggesting  new 
avenues  of  study;  hobby  and  museum  corners  having  to  do  with  special 
interests  not  immediately  related  to  the  "work  of  the  grade";  special 
interest  exhibits  and  displays  in  the  corridors  that  one  group  would 
like  to  share  with  others;  a  reading  corner  and  some  interesting  book 
jackets;  and  desks,  gradually  being  replaced  by  movable  tables  and 
chairs.    These  trends  are  most  important  and  should  be  extended  as 

4  Your  Schools  and  Curriculum,  p.  8. 
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teachers  are  helped  to  see  the  value  and  import  of  the  environment 
as  a  factor  in  the  learning  process. 

There  is  still  another  aspect  to  be  considered  when  thinking  of  a 
room  and  school  organization  that  makes  its  full  contribution  to  effec- 
tive living  and  learning.  What  part  do  the  children  have  in  the  ar- 
rangement, organization,  and  care  of  the  room  and  of  the  school? 
Children  might  well  have  a  larger  share  in  these  activities  than  at 
present.  Children  are  able  to  care  for  ventilation  and  lighting,  water 
plants,  take  care  of  certain  supplies,  as  well  as  assume  the  rather  com- 
mon responsibility  for  cleaning  the  blackboard.  The  feeling  of  joint 
responsibility  which  such  participation  engenders  would  probably  re- 
sult in  the  sharing  of  more  of  the  things  made  by  children — more 
informal  bulletin  boards  where  current  clippings,  materials  from  the 
library  and  museum,  and  pictures  and  other  materials  brought  in  by 
children  and  pertinent  to  the  area  of  study  may  be  posted;    room 
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decorations,  less  perfect  but  child-made;  more  special  interest  units; 
library  corners  that  are  more  than  a  bookshelf  or  two. 

The  classroom  is  only  one  part  of  the  larger  whole,  and  the  elemen- 
tary school  child  should  be  helped  to  sense  and  carry  out  his  respon- 
sibilities to  the  larger  school  unit.  In  various  schools  several  definite 
steps  have  been  taken  along  this  line.  The  most  widespread  activities 
are  those  of  the  Safety  Patrol  and  the  Loyalty  League.  Other  areas 
in  which  children  share  in  the  work  of  the  school  are  serving  in 
the  library,  handling  the  midmorning  lunch  of  milk  and  crackers, 
and  carrying  on  the  activities  of  the  Student  Council.  These  groups 
work  as  part  of  the  larger  school  organization  and  make  a  fundamental 
contribution.  Several  questions  may  be  raised,  however,  when  the 
work  is  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  its  potential  value  as  a 
learning  experience.  Would  not  the  same  ends  be  gained,  together 
with  additional  values,  if  the  patrol  members  were  selected  by  the 
children  rather  than,  as  is  commonly  done,  by  the  administrative  staff 
or  teacher  assigned  to  this  activity?  Recognition  and  selection  of 
leaders  on  the  basis  of  merit  are  first  essentials  of  a  democratic  society. 
What  has  been  done  to  discover  how  less  able  children  might  be  helped 
to  grow  through  participation  in  this  work?  To  what  extent  is  the  mid- 
morning  lunch  experience  guided  to  help  the  children  recognize  and 
practice  good  health  habits  in  the  handling  of  the  crackers  and  to  carry 
out  effectively  the  business  practices  of  ordering  needed  supplies, 
keeping  simple  accounts,  paying  bills,  and  the  like? 

There  are  many  needs  that  children  can  well  help  to  meet  and  which 
for  them  are  real  and  unifying  experiences.  These  include  taking  care 
of  the  "lost  and  found"  department;  beautifying  the  school  grounds; 
making  simple  equipment  such  as  bookends,  shelves,  and  display 
cabinets;  preparing  a  hot  dish  for  children  who  lunch  at  school;  issuing 
the  school  paper;  being  responsible  for  bank  activities;  developing  a 
materials  bureau  or  a  picture  file;  planning  and  arranging  school 
assemblies;  taking  care  of  visitors;  distributing  the  mail;  working  in 
cooperation  with  community  agencies  in  making  toys  for  hospitals  at 
Christmas;  and  planning  social  affairs  and  recreational  activities.  Each 
grade  group,  as  a  unit,  or  some  of  its  members  might  be  given  some 
definite  responsibility  to  the  school  as  a  whole  that  would  continue 
from  year  to  year  as  the  responsibility  of  that  grade.  Only  as  children 
experience  cooperative  living  with  different  groups  can  they  be  expected 
to  grow  in  ability  to  live  cooperatively. 
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PUPIL-TEACHER-PARENT  RELATIONSHIPS 

The  process  of  learning  is  impeded  or  facilitated  by  the  relationships 
between  pupil  and  teacher,  teacher  and  administration,  child  and 
parent,  and  teacher  and  parent.  Each  must  be  made  to  feel  that  he 
"belongs"  and  there  must  be  mutual  respect  for  personality.  There  is 
evident  in  the  Newark  elementary  schools  a  happy,  friendly  relation- 
ship between  children  and  teachers  and  between  children  and  the 
administration.  Principals  and  teachers  were  greeted  pleasantly  and 
informally  by  children  as  they  chanced  to  meet  in  the  halls.  There 
was  evident,  on  the  part  of  teachers,  high  regard  for  the  physical 
well-being  of  children.  They  took  steps  to  see  that  children  had  the 
necessary  food  and  clothing.  There  was  also  evident  real  affection  and 
liking  for  children  and  a  willingness  to  help  them  with  their  work. 
Within  this  climate  of  mutual  friendliness  there  was  apparent,  however, 
an  unquestioning  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  children  to  suggestions 
and  directions,  with  little  or  no  challenging  of  statements  made  by 
either  fellow  pupils  or  teachers  or  asking  of  related  questions  to  push 
further  the  points  under  discussion. 

The  educational  staff  are  urged  to  study  and  analyze  this  desirable 
friendly  relationship  in  an  attempt  to  discover  upon  what  basis  it  is 
maintained.  How  may  these  relationships  be  maintained  and  at  the 
same  time  opportunities  be  provided  for  the  individual  personalities 
to  contribute  to  the  activities  of  the  group?  How  may  teaching  be 
developed  that  is  guidance  of  shared  experiences  rather  than  be- 
nevolent direction? 

SELECTION,   ORGANIZATION,  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  EXPERIENCES 

As  was  pointed  out  above,  curriculum  experiences  tend  to  be  uniform 
for  all  schools,  following  the  suggestions  outlined  in  the  course  of  study 
materials  without  reference  to  the  urgent  needs  of  school  communities. 
The  work  is  organized  by  subject  matter  and  is  laid  out  in  time  blocks. 
There  is  little  evidence  that  children  are  sharing  in  setting  up  plans 
for  work  on  a  topic  or  problem,  are  working  cooperatively  with  their 
fellows  in  executing  the  plan,  are  helping  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
experience,  are  extending  their  thinking  about  problems  to  the  point 
of  raising  related  issues  and  questions  or  in  any  way  expanding  it 
beyond  the  direction  given. 
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It  takes  time,  of  course,  for  children  to  plan.  Earlier  discussions  of 
the  nature  of  learning  and  the  importance  of  the  ability  to  plan  for 
those  who  will  effectively  participate  in  a  democracy  suggest  that  time 
given  to  helping  children  plan  is  time  wisely  spent.  Many  Newark 
teachers  recognize  the  importance  of  helping  children  to  grow  in  plan- 
ning an  attack  on  a  problem.  There  is,  however,  a  rather  general  feel- 
ing of  pressure  in  terms  of  subject  matter  (outlined  in  course  of  study 
materials)  that  must  be  covered.  If  guidance,  on  the  part  of  more  of 
the  elementary  teachers,  is  to  take  the  form  of  working  with  (not 
directing)  children  in  setting  up  plans  for  work,  there  is  needed  a 
different  concept  of  essential  curriculum  content.  Learning  how  to 
plan,  how  to  use  source  books,  how  to  work  cooperatively  with  others, 
what  to  do  with  leisure,  and  the  like,  must  be  recognized  as  being 
equally  as  important  as  knowing  the  addition  facts,  mastering  correct 
English  usage,  and  writing  legibly.  One  group  of  abilities  without  the 
other  is  of  little  value.  There  must  be  as  much  or  more  concern  with 
the  process  as  with  the  product — with  the  method  of  work  as  with  the 
end  result. 

Observation  of  the  activities  of  children  and  teachers  in  the  develop- 
ment and  carrying  out  of  experiences,  revealed  that  in  many  classrooms 
the  study  of  a  given  area  consists  of  reading  about  the  area,  followed 
by  teacher-directed  questions  or  pupil  reports.  In  some  classes  there 
is  the  additional  activity  of  making  a  book,  constructing  a  sand-table 
exhibit,  or  preparing  some  form  of  pictorial  representation  of  the 
material  studied.  All  too  frequently  the  teaching  method  is  one  of 
question  and  answer  based  on  the  text  with  little  opportunity  for  either 
choice  or  interpretation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Drill,  repetition,  and 
practice  are  emphasized.  Within  this  general  pattern  there  is,  of  course, 
to  be  found  a  wide  range  of  procedures — from  that  where  the  teacher- 
directed  questions  are  those  found  at  the  close  of  the  article  just  read 
in  the  Weekly  News  Reader  to  the  very  stimulating  discussion  based 
upon  text  materials  read  but  so  developed  as  to  build  a  real  respect  for 
and  understanding  of  the  use  of  the  text  as  source  material. 

To  extend  the  latter  types  of  learning  and  teaching  to  more  situ- 
ations means  guidance  away  from  the  practice  of  having  all  members 
of  the  group  do  exactly  the  same  things  in  working  on  a  problem  or  in 
a  situation.  It  means  using  activities  pertinent  to  the  problem  and 
varying  the  method  of  teaching  to  the  demands  of  the  situation,  rather 
than  following  some  patterned  way.  It  suggests  an  environment  which 
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affords  an  atmosphere  of  study  and  suggests  "work  rather  than  talk." 
It  emphasizes  time  for  teacher  and  pupils  to  think  about  ideas. 

PROVIDING  FOR  DIFFERENCES  IN  ABILITY 
AND  BACKGROUND 

To  adapt  the  school  program  to  the  needs  of  each  child  requires 
careful  planning  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  each  child  as  well 
as  a  flexible  program  and  freedom  from  time-allotment  schedules. 
Definite  steps  have  been  taken  in  some  schools  to  provide  for  differ- 
ences in  ability.  Within  the  academic  classes,  and  except  for  cases  of 
transfer  to  special  classes,  three  major  procedures  prevail.  One  plan 
is  to  divide  the  groups  into  divisions  according  to  academic  ability 
(test  results),  and  to  meet  with  one  group  while  the  other  children 
work  at  their  seats.  Under  the  second  plan  the  several  groups  meet 
together  but  less  is  expected  of  the  groups  of  lesser  ability.  The  third 
procedure  does  not  segregate  pupils  according  to  ability  within  the 
grades  but  attempts  to  care  for  differences  by  individual  work.  The 
extent  to  which  this  practice  is  successful  depends  on  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  the  teacher  to  provide  the  type  of  guidance  which  is 
required.  In  general,  special  assistance  is  given  to  the  pupil  with  a 
view  to  helping  him  reach  the  academic  standards  of  a  given  grade 
level,  rather  than  providing  him  with  a  variation  in  content  and 
method  in  terms  of  his  particular  needs. 

Differences  in  need  and  interest  in  terms  of  background  of  expe- 
rience are  quite  as  important  as  variations  in  ability.  Provision  for 
such  differences  will  not  only  involve  opportunities  for  individuals  to 
work  in  areas  of  special  interest,  but  will  also  consider  the  particular 
contributions  that  the  individual  can  make  in  working  cooperatively 
with  others.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  nature  of  the  child's 
experiences  out  of  school.  Club  activities,  for  example,  may  be  espe- 
cially important  for  the  child  who  does  not  belong  to  out-of-school 
clubs  or  for  the  child  whose  home  and  community  backgrounds  afford 
little  opportunity  for  enrichment.  As  stated  previously,  each  school 
must  study  the  needs  of  its  pupils  in  the  light  of  the  community  as 
well  as  in  the  light  of  the  broader  social  and  educational  aims.  It  must 
then  attempt  to  meet  individual  needs  by  adjusting  the  instruction  to 
vary  the  experiences  of  the  children  in  accordance  with  what  their 
immediate  needs  and  ultimate  needs  appear  to  be  in  the  light  of  the 
findings. 
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CONTINUITY  OF  EXPERIENCE 

At  the  risk  of  repetition,  a  brief  reference  is  made  to  guidance  that 
helps  the  child  see  relationships.  Knowledge  of  the  child  as  a  growing 
organism  points  to  the  human  urge  for  integration  rather  than  com- 
partmentalization,  the  desire  for  unity.  Guidance  as  a  unifying  process 
(i)  draws  freely  upon  related  fields  as  they  have  a  bearing  on  a  given 
situation,  (2)  knows  children's  backgrounds,  in  school  and  out,  well 
enough  to  point  to  like  circumstances  in  the  child's  previous  activities, 
and  (3)  helps  the  child  arrive,  through  his  activities,  at  basic  under- 
standings and  generalizations  useful  in  meeting  other  situations.  At- 
tention will  be  given  also  to  continuity  of  experiences.  Assignments 
for  tomorrow  will  grow  directly  out  of  the  work  considered  today, 
rather  than  being  made  in  advance  without  regard  to  what  the  dis- 
cussion will  bring  out  as  next  steps  and  needs;  the  daily  program  will 
be  organized  in  blocks  of  time.  For  example,  the  language  arts  will 
be  grouped  to  make  possible  the  merging  of  such  areas  as  composi- 
tion, spelling,  and  writing  where  the  areas  are  needed  in  a  given 
activity.  Opportunity  will  be  given  for  staying  with  a  problem  or 
situation  so  that  it  can  be  considered  from  a  variety  of  points  and 
carried  to  a  stage  of  development  satisfactory  to  the  learner;  guid- 
ance will  be  constant  and  consistent,  governed  by  a  set  of  educational 
principles  believed  in  by  the  teacher. 

RESULTING   LEARNINGS 

The  questions  that  teachers  must  constantly  ask  when  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  their  guidance  are:  To  what  extent  are  the  knowl- 
edges, habits,  and  skills  really  understood  rather  than  just  memorized? 
To  what  extent  has  the  guidance  given  these  children  resulted  in  real 
meanings  and  understandings  rather  than  just  memorization?  How 
will  they  respond  when  they  must  make  the  decisions  alone?  Will 
they  have  the  initiative  and  understanding  needed  to  attack  a  new 
problem,  or  will  they  blindly  follow  previous  patterns  and  make  their 
adjustment  through  a  process  of  trial  and  error,  or  sit  on  the  "side- 
lines" and  wait  for  someone  else  to  give  directions  they  will  follow? 

In  answering  these  questions,  Newark  teachers  are  asked  to  consider 
three  factors.  The  first  is  that  fundamental  understandings  and  gen- 
eralizations (rather  than  facts,  but  based  upon  facts)  are  primary 
sources  of  help  in  dealing  directly  with  new  situations.  In  meeting 
new  situations  one  uses  the  underlying  ideas  that  have  been  deduced 
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from  relating  facts  pertinent  to  a  given  situation.  This  has  special 
significance  for  educators  in  Newark  where  there  is  such  a  high  degree 
of  mobility  in  the  elementary  school  population.  If  experiences  in  the 
various  Newark  schools  and  classrooms  are  to  be  selected  in  terms 
of  the  needs  of  the  pupil  group,  rather  than  from  a  centrally  planned 
curriculum  pattern,  the  factors  that  give  the  child  power  to  meet  and 
adjust  himself  to  a  new  group  of  children  who  may  have  a  different 
subject-matter  background  are  the  generalizations  that  he  can  func- 
tionally apply  to  the  new  situation. 

Second,  evaluating  his  own  growth  is  an  important  part  of  the 
learner's  experience.  Children  in  the  elementary  grades  now  have 
abundant  opportunity  to  check  on  their  progressive  improvement  in 
terms  of  skills,  materials  covered  in  textbooks,  stories  read,  and  the 
like.  More  important,  does  the  child  have  an  opportunity  critically 
to  review  his  work  in  the  light  of  a  purpose  inherent  in  the  situation 
rather  than  a  purpose  such  as  that  of  covering  assigned  material  or 
increasing  abstract  skills? 

The  third  element  to  which  teachers  will  want  to  give  attention  in 
evaluating  their  guidance  of  children  is  the  "carry-over"  value  of  the 
learning.  If  a  thing  is  learned  only  when  it  is  accepted  by  the  learner 
and  is  used  by  him  in  meeting  subsequent  situations  calling  for  its  use, 
the  real  evidence  of  what  has  actually  been  learned  lies  in  situations 
out  of  the  school  setting  and  in  school  activities  that  vary  from  those 
in  which  the  thing  was  learned.  This  also  suggests  that  the  school 
must  be  an  active  agent  in  the  community,  working  with  the  children 
in  dealing  with  home  and  community  situations.  Helping  children 
to  deal  with  their  real  problems  often  means  parallel  work  with 
parents  and  community  agencies.  That  much  needs  to  be  done  in  this 
area  is  suggested  by  truancy  reports,  frequent  reference  to  delinquency 
of  varied  types,  and  observation  of  actual  home  and  street  conditions 
in  some  districts.  Both  the  content  of  pupil  experiences  and  the  guid- 
ance of  these  experiences  should  be  critically  reviewed  in  relation  to 
the  effect  of  the  school  on  the  life  of  the  community. 

Using  Instructional  Materials 

As  children  become  less  concerned  with  answering  teacher-directed 
questions,  less  concerned  with  being  able  to  retell  what  is  found  in  the 
textbook,  and  acquire  an  increasingly  greater  concern  for  attacking 
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real  problems  and  sharing  in  the  development  of  experiences,  there  is 
greater  need  for  varied  sources,  firsthand  contacts,  and  a  wide  range  of 
instructional  materials.  Real  experiences  of  everyday  life  call  for  the 
use  of  a  wide  variety  of  materials — books,  newspapers,  bulletins,  and 
pamphlets;  the  movies;  the  radio;  musical  records;  shop  materials; 
such  supplies  as  paper,  paints,  and  other  art  media;  the  museum,  the 
library,  natural  phenomena,  community  institutions,  and  the  like. 

TEXTBOOKS  AND  REFERENCE  MATERIALS 

An  extremely  wide  range  in  the  number  of  texts,  as  well  as  in  their 
use,  was  found  in  the  various  elementary  schools  of  Newark.  Some 
classrooms  were  well  supplied  with  sets  of  readers,  histories,  geog- 
raphies, and  with  single  copies  of  supplementary  books.  One  eighth 
grade  social  studies  class  had  eight  sets  of  ten  or  more  books  and  over 
thirty  copies  of  other  books  to  be  used  for  supplementary  work.  These 
were  in  addition  to  books  from  the  Public  Library  which  provided 
some  recreational  reading  related  to  the  social  studies  units.  In  other 
classrooms  a  single  set  of  one  text  provided  the  only  material  for  the 
area  of  study.  Workbooks,  another  type  of  printed  material,  were 
being  used  in  many  of  the  classrooms — in  arithmetic,  in  reading,  in 
geography,  in  language.  All  too  frequently  these  tended  to  take  the 
place  of  class  work,  discussion,  and  teaching. 

While  many  teachers  still  rely  too  largely  on  the  textbook  and  work- 
book and  correspondingly  too  little  on  children's  needs  and  interests, 
the  range  of  reference  materials  found  in  some  rooms  and  some  schools 
indicates  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  working  with  varied  sources. 
The  textbook  and  workbook  should  be  viewed  as  only  two  of  many 
sources  of  materials  for  aiding  the  child  in  arriving  at  solutions  to 
problems  which  arise  in  learning  situations.  That  particular  part  of 
the  book  should  be  selected  that  has  a  bearing  on  the  problem  without 
regard  for  its  sequential  placement  in  the  book.  The  use  of  reference 
books  should  be  encouraged  and  developed  to  include  varied  types  of 
supplementary  materials — fiction,  texts  developed  by  different  authors 
and  from  different  points  of  view,  supplementary  reference  books,  and 
the  smaller  brochures  dealing  with  various  areas. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  1 94 1   report  of  the  Department  of  Library  and  Visual  Aids5 

5  Department  of  Library  and  Visual  Aids.   "Annual  Report."   Board  of  Education,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  1941.    (Typewritten.) 
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reveals  that  during  the  school  year  1940-41  fourteen  elementary  schools 
had  central  school  libraries  with  a  librarian  or  teacher-librarian 
provided  by  the  Board  of  Education.  In  thirteen  other  schools  some 
service  was  provided  at  irregular  intervals  by  WPA  assistants.  These 
assistants  have  now  been  withdrawn.  Several  of  the  schools  that  had 
these  services  previously  do  not  use  the  libraries  that  were  in  the 
process  of  development,  and  in  some  of  the  cases  the  books  are  out  of 
circulation. 

With  school  libraries  in  only  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  elementary 
schools,  there  is  evident  need  for  further  study  of  the  problem  and 
the  extension  of  facilities.  It  is  recommended  that  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible a  library  be  developed  in  each  of  the  elementary  schools.  While 
it  would  be  desirable  for  these  units  to  be  operated  under  the  guidance 
of  persons  trained  as  teacher-librarians,  the  development  of  the  libraries 
need  not  wait  until  such  staff  placements  can  be  made.  It  is  suggested 
that,  as  the  declining  population  makes  it  advisable  to  close  a  room, 
a  library  unit  be  developed  in  that  room.  The  teacher  assigned  to  this 
undertaking  need  not  be  the  particular  teacher  released  by  closing 
the  room,  but  some  member  of  the  staff  who  has  an  interest  in  and 
concern  for  the  function  and  value  of  the  library  in  instruction.  In 
other  schools  upper  grade  classes  might  well  undertake  the  develop- 
ment of  the  library.  Each  group  could  accept  responsibility  for  certain 
phases  of  the  work  under  the  guidance  of  their  teacher  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  serving  the  entire  school  could  be  rotated.  Beginnings  have 
been  made  along  this  line  in  the  schools  where  Library  Club  groups 
help  with  shelving  books,  charging  and  discharging  books,  and  the 
like,  immediately  following  the  school  day.  These  beginnings  might 
well  be  extended,  for  children  need  books  during  as  well  as  after 
school. 

Good  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library  is  given  in  some  of  the 
schools  where  central  libraries  have  been  developed.  In  most  of  these 
schools,  beginning  with  the  third  grade,  classes  spend  at  least  one 
period  a  week  in  the  library.  The  length  of  time  spent  varies  from 
twenty-seven  to  sixty  minutes,  most  often  the  period  being  the  shorter 
time.  Where  the  longer  period  of  sixty  minutes  is  provided,  it  is  usu- 
ally broken  into  segments  to  provide  for  the  several  types  of  activities 
. — reference  work,  leisure  reading,  and  instruction.  This  makes  for  a 
choppy  experience  with  little  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  stay  with  a 
problem  or  an  activity.   In  the  platoon  organization  several  periods  in 
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the  library  are  provided,  but  each  period  is  usually  only  twenty-seven 
minutes  in  duration,  which  is  indeed  short  when  some  of  that  time  must 
be  taken  in  securing  and  returning  books.  It  would  seem  highly  desir- 
able: (i)  to  assign  a  double  period  to  library  activities;  (2)  to  allow 
the  child,  under  guidance,  to  choose  the  type  of  work  to  be  engaged 
in  during  a  given  period — with  the  exception  of  certain  periods  to  be 
given  over  to  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library;  (3)  to  allow  indi- 
vidual children  to  go  to  the  library  for  reference  work  and  study  of 
sources  at  any  period  of  the  day  that  the  library  is  not  being  used  for 
group  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library  (such  scheduled  meetings 
to  be  posted) ;  and  (4)  to  recognize  that  much  of  the  instructional  side 
of  the  program  is  also  fostered  as  individual  children  are  helped  to  use 
the  library  to  solve  their  problems. 

The  average  book  collection  for  the  school  libraries  is  between  2,500 
and  3,000  volumes,  contributed  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  by  the 
Public  Library.  In  considering  the  service  rendered  by  the  Public 
Library,  the  following  statement  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Library  and  Visual  Aids  is  of  interest. 

The  Public  Library  has  about  23,500  volumes  in  these  central  library 
rooms.  The  schools  own  about  24,000  volumes.  The  books  which  belong 
to  the  Public  Library  may  be  borrowed  for  use  in  the  classroom  or  at  home. 
A  record  of  the  circulation  of  these  books  is  sent  to  the  Public  Library. 
The  books  which  are  the  property  of  the  school  usually  circulate  only  to 
classrooms.6 

A  study  of  room  libraries  indicates  in  some  cases  only  a  few  refer- 
ence books  and  sets  of  readers  and  geography  texts.  In  other  rooms 
are  found  good  collections  of  supplementary  and  reference  books 
purchased  by  the  Board  of  Education,  together  with  reference  and 
recreational  reading  collections  from  the  Public  Library.  The  type 
and  extent  of  room  libraries  is  varied.  The  room  library  collection 
should  be  determined  with  reference  to  the  particular  needs  that  it 
should  serve.  Among  these  are  the  need  during  class  discussion  to 
check  a  point  by  reference  to  sources,  directed  study  with  members 
of  the  group  using  different  sources  (this  might  be  served  by  going 
directly  to  the  library  for  the  period,  but  it  is  possible  only  when  the 
library  is  a  relatively  large  physical  unit),  and  recreational  reading 
opportunities  including  "free  reading"  as  individuals  finish  a  piece  of 
work  on  which  other  members  of  the  group  are  still  engaged. 
6  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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OTHER   PRINTED   MATERIALS 

There  is  available  today  a  wealth  of  free  and  inexpensive  instruc- 
tional materials — pictures,  pamphlets,  charts,  newspaper  clippings, 
and  the  like.  The  materials  of  this  type  used  most  frequently  are 
pictures  and  exhibits  secured  from  the  Public  Library  and  the  Newark 
Museum.  Individual  teachers  and  children  have  written  to  public 
institutions  and  industrial  concerns  for  illustrative  materials  and  have 
secured  materials  pertinent  and  worth-while  for  their  group — materials 
that  may  well  serve  at  another  time  for  groups  working  on  similar 
problems.  Children  and  teachers  working  together  might  well  develop 
a  worth-while  collection  of  instructional  materials,  to  be  added  to  from 
year  to  year  by  succeeding  groups.  Not  only  does  such  an  activity 
make  available  to  children  and  teacher  much  helpful  material  but  it 
provides  a  valuable  experience  for  children  in  the  area  of  cataloging 
and  filing. 

One  of  the  most  easily  obtainable  materials  of  this  type  is  the  news- 
paper. The  Weekly  Reader  is  subscribed  to  in  a  number  of  the 
schools.  It  is  apparently  used  most  often  as  a  reading  experience,  the 
children  answering  orally  the  questions  at  the  close  of  the  article  read. 
This  practice  presents  not  so  much  a  question  of  type  of  instructional 
material  as  a  question  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  used.  It  is  distinctly 
not  a  newspaper  experience  for  the  children.  In  general  all  too  few 
newspaper  clippings  were  evident  in  the  rooms,  and  these  few  were 
used  almost  exclusively  by  social  studies  classes  as  separate  current 
events  materials.  In  some  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  one  or  more  local 
newspapers  are  a  regular  part  of  the  instructional  resources  used  as 
reference  material  and  for  discussions  of  current  events.  This  type 
of  experience  with  the  opportunity  it  affords  to  help  children  learn 
how  to  read  and  evaluate  news  should  be  extended.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  magazines;  although  the  Library  List  includes  magazines  that 
can  be  ordered  for  use  in  elementary  schools  very  few  were  in  evidence. 

AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Library  and  Visual  Aids 
there  is  being  developed  a  rich  source  of  visual  materials — films,  slides, 
and  photographs.  Comparative  statistics  for  the  five-year  period,  1936 
to  1 941,  show  increased  use  of  films  and  slides,  especially  motion- 
picture  films.  Bulletins  of  information  regarding  available  films  and 
slides  are  sent  to  the  schools  and,  through  an  organized  system  of 
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requests  and  weekly  delivery,  materials  are  made  easily  accessible. 
The  need  for  flexibility  is  recognized,  and  special  requests  for  mate- 
rials may  be  filled  within  the  week.  For  the  year  1940-41,  2,413  films 
were  distributed  by  special  trips.  While  this  is  not  a  large  proportion 
of  the  total  number  of  films  used  it  does  indicate  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  and  some  teachers  of  the  need  for  modification 
of  a  teaching-learning  situation  in  terms  of  the  pupil  group. 

This  needed  flexibility,  however,  is  lost  in  some  of  the  schools 
through  administrative  procedures  that  allocate  the  use  of  projectors 
and  machines.  Although  some  of  the  schools  are  relatively  large,  rigid 
scheduling  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary.  Slides  available  at  a  par- 
ticular time  may  not  be  pertinent  to  the  area  being  studied  by  the 
children — other  media  may  be  better  adapted  to  their  needs;  yet  the 
set  schedule  forces  some  teachers  to  use  instructional  materials  in  ways 
to  hinder  rather  than  facilitate  learning.  This  procedure  places  admin- 
istrative organization  above  educational  values. 

The  Department  of  Library  and  Visual  Aids  has  attempted  to  ac- 
quaint teachers  with  radio  programs  of  special  value  to  the  educational 
program.  However,  the  development  and  use  of  audio  materials  (other 
than  sound  films)  are  less  extensive  than  of  visual.  Not  all  schools 
and  classes  have  access  to  radios  for  programs,  and  some  schools 
definitely  limit  the  use  of  the  radio  in  the  school.  Curriculum  studies 
of  the  past  year  that  reported  on  children's  "listening"  interests  clearly 
reveal  the  need  for  education  in  the  use  of  the  radio. 

COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 

Both  policy  and  practice  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  community 
as  "material  of  instruction"  vary  widely  among  teachers  and  schools. 
Just  as  the  extent  of  use  varies  greatly,  so  the  nature  of  the  community 
resources  used  and  studied  differs  markedly  with  individual  teachers. 
For  some  of  the  younger  groups  of  the  school  population  it  is  a  walk 
in  the  neighborhood;  for  some  it  is  a  trip  to  a  farm,  to  the  airport,  to 
a  store;  while  for  others  it  is  a  trip  to  the  Newark  Museum.  One  of 
the  major  needs  of  the  schools  as  listed  by  principals  was  greater  use 
of  community  resources. 

The  wide  range  of  differences  among  schools  in  the  direct  contact 
made  with  community  resources  is  due  in  part  to  differences  in  educa- 
tional point  of  view.  It  is  due  also  to  lack  of  adequate  facilities  at  the 
time  needed.  This  implies  that  some  trips  are  doubtless  made  with  too 
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little  regard  for  their  functional  use  in  the  learning  experience — they 
are  made  at  times  other  than  those  at  which  the  experience  is  most 
meaningful  for  the  children.  In  considering  facilities  attention  should 
be  given  to  this  problem  of  flexibility.  Attention  should  also  be  given 
to  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  selecting  the  field  trip  as  the  most 
helpful  of  the  various  types  of  instructional  materials.  Teachers  and 
principals  should  consider  the  place  of  the  excursion  in  the  educational 
program  of  children  (health  factors  involved,  fatigue,  provision  for 
rest,  values,  and  desired  amount  of  firsthand  contacts).  They  should 
also  give  thought  to  the  preparation  needed  to  help  the  individual  get 
maximum  value  from  the  excursion.  As  one  means  of  verifying  ideas, 
of  stimulating  new  interests,  of  finding  help  with  problems,  this  source 
is  made  increasingly  valuable  as  the  purpose  and  plan  for  the  trip  are 
jointly  developed  and  understood  by  children  and  teacher.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  group  should  have  a  reason  for  going.  In  most  cases  this 
involves  a  preliminary  trip  by  the  teacher  to  note  possibilities  in  the 
situation  and  factors  that  call  for  special  provisions  in  planning  (group- 
ing of  children  if  needed,  available  guide  service,  understanding  by 
guides  of  children  and  their  maturity  level,  and  the  like).  Effective 
follow-up  after  the  excursion  is  equally  important.  The  nature  of  the 
follow-up  should  be  conditioned  by  the  demands  of  the  problem  that 
was  the  reason  for  the  trip  rather  than  by  any  set  or  patterned  pro- 
cedure. Over-discussion  is  as  bad  as  no  follow-up.  Depending  upon 
the  problem,  the  group  may  have  discussions,  may  use  their  findings  in 
materials  being  developed,  may  carry  on  an  extended  program  of  read- 
ing in  the  area,  or  may  do  very  little  by  way  of  exchanging  ideas  if  the 
experience  was  essentially  recreational  or  in  some  cases  appreciative. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  individual  schools  and  the  Department 
of  Library  and  Visual  Aids  develop  in  the  Department  office  a  "com- 
munity resources  file"  to  be  organized  around  problems  and  experience 
areas  important  to  Newark  boys  and  girls.  In  each  area  the  community 
resources,  places,  persons,  things,  which  individuals  or  groups  may 
consult  should  be  indicated.  This  index  should  give  exact  location, 
person  or  persons  to  be  consulted  in  arranging  visits,  types  of  experi- 
ences provided  by  the  use  of  the  given  resource,  and  cost,  if  any. 

THE  NEWARK  MUSEUM 

One  of  the  most  frequent  field  trips  referred  to  by  teachers  and 
principals  is  that  to  the  Newark  Museum.    An  unusual  opportunity 
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is  offered  to  the  teachers  and  children  of  the  Newark  public  schools  to 
extend  and  enrich  their  experiences  through  the  services  and  materials 
available  in  the  Museum.  While  no  official  connection  exists  between 
the  Museum  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Newark  schools,  a 
program  of  service  has  been  developed  cooperatively  to  permit  teachers 
and  children  to  use  effectively  this  community  resource. 

Three  services  have  definitely  been  developed  to  aid  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  Newark:  ( i )  the  Junior  Museum,  (2)  the  Lend- 
ing Department,  and  (3)  the  Club  Program. 

The  Junior  Museum.  In  1940-41,  of  the  some  60,000  school  chil- 
dren of  Newark,  22,796  visited  the  Museum  on  field  trips  and  took 
advantage  of  the  service  of  docents.  When  it  is  considered  that  some 
children  may  have  had  two  or  more  trips,  that  9,843  of  the  children 
visited  the  exhibit  of  masterpieces  during  the  month  of  October,  and 
that  only  786  of  the  approximately  2,000  classes  of  children  visited 
the  Museum,  it  would  seem  that  as  an  instructional  resource  the 
Museum  has  been  limited  as  to  use. 

The  Lending  Department.  Last  year  all  the  elementary  schools  sent 
in  requests  some  time  during  the  year  for  materials  or  collections  from 
the  Lending  Department  of  the  Museum.  Sixty-three  of  the  Newark 
public  schools  during  1940-41  used  this  service  at  least  once.  Of 
the  2,600  Newark  teachers,  however,  only  590  requested  loans  of 
materials  for  classroom  use.  It  is  obvious  that  a  few  teachers  in  each 
building  are  using  these  materials,  while  many  others  (about  77  per 
cent  of  the  staff)  are  neglecting  this  valuable  means  of  extending  and 
enriching  children's  experiences.  Since  the  Board  of  Education  pays 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  materials  to  and  from  the  schools,  there 
is  no  other  charge  for  this  extremely  fine  service. 

The  Club  Program.  Clubs  for  young  people  and  children  are  organ- 
ized by  the  staff  of  the  Museum  to  aid  in  developing  children's  cultural 
backgrounds,  increase  their  interests  in  many  fields,  encourage  wise 
use  of  leisure,  and  develop  skills  and  talents.  Many  of  the  elementary 
schools  are  located  in  undesirable  districts  of  the  city  where  there  are 
inadequate  play  spaces  and  few  recreational  activities  outside  the 
school.  The  club  program  offered  by  the  Museum  should  prove  an 
exceptional  opportunity  for  boys  and  girls  who  need  to  supplement 
their  work  in  school  with  this  type  of  leisure-time  activity.  Teachers 
and  advisers  might  well  try  to  interest  children  who  need  the  activities 
of  the  club  program. 
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THE  NEWARK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

Another  valuable  source  of  instructional  material  in  the  community 
of  Newark  is  the  Public  Library.  The  Education  Department  of  the 
Library  has  charge  of,  plans,  and  directs  the  work  cooperatively  with 
the  public  schools.  Among  the  many  services  rendered  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(i)   Providing  classroom  libraries  (for  a  term  or  year). 

(2)  Providing  a  school  trip  service  whereby  any  teacher  at  any 
time  can  secure  materials  in  connection  with  the  unit,  topic, 
or  subject  on  which  the  children  are  working. 

(3)  Sending  collections  of  books  to  school  libraries  (an  indefinite 
loan). 

(4)  Making  available  to  teachers  units  of  work,  courses  of  study, 
professional  books  and  magazines. 

(5)  Issuing  a  Library  Letter  containing  information  dealing  with 
materials  available  on  many  educational  topics. 

(6)  Talking  with  children  in  the  schools  about  the  Library  and  its 
facilities. 

(7)  Preparing  bibliographies  for  teachers. 

(8)  Preparing  and  distributing  book  lists  on  special  subjects. 

The  Library  and  the  Museum  work  in  close  cooperation  in  providing 
the  schools  with  a  rich  source  of  educational  materials.  The  value  of 
firsthand  experience  for  the  elementary  child  should  be  recognized  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  help  teachers  use  these  resources  for 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  children  of  Newark. 

The  Several  Instructional  Areas 

The  preceding  discussion  is  based  upon  both  an  overview  study  of 
curriculum  design  and  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Newark 
and  an  intensive  study  of  each  of  the  several  instructional  areas.  The 
detailed  studies  of  the  various  fields,  as  well  as  the  overview,  reveal 
the  common  practices  of  emphasis  upon  subject  matter  rather  than 
children's  experiences,  upon  passive  rather  than  active  pupil  participa- 
tion, and  upon  uniformity  rather  than  flexibility  and  differentiation  to 
meet  individual  and  community  needs.  While  it  is  recognized  that  the 
whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts,  it  is  believed  desirable  to 
direct  attention  to  each  of  the  instructional  fields  with  a  view  to  seeing 
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the  import  of  the  common  problems  for  the  work  in  each  area.  Because 
practice  tends  to  be  uniform  and  the  major  problems  the  same  for  the 
several  fields,  suggestions  for  further  development  are  given  in  each 
case  rather  than  a  review  of  present  practices. 

ARITHMETIC 

Helping  children  to  understand  and  use  arithmetic  as  a  social  tool, 
useful  in  meeting  a  variety  of  situations,  requires  the  following: 

( i )  Consideration  should  be  given  by  teacher  and  children  to  the 
many  challenging  situations  which  require  thinking  and  judgment 
rather  than  automatic  response.  This  means  understanding,  interpre- 
tation, and  use  of  numbers  in  the  affairs  of  life — buying  at  the  store, 
counting  out  materials,  sharing  things  equally,  measuring  materials 
for  costumes  and  other  garments,  weighing  materials  for  cooking,  read- 
ing graphs  and  maps,  making  a  scale  drawing  of  something  to  be 
constructed  in  shop,  understanding  the  sales  tax,  financing  the  school 
paper,  beginning  a  savings  account,  making  out  a  check  or  money 
order,  and  a  host  of  other  situations. 

(2)  Meanings  and  understandings  should  be  given  more  emphasis 
in  all  grades  and  abstract  drill  less  emphasis.  Working  with  situations 
calling  for  number  does  not  necessarily  mean  giving  less  attention  to 
developing  skill  in  computation.  It  means  rather  that  there  is  little 
merit  in  drill  for  drill's  sake,  that  drill  is  of  little  value  unless  the  skill 
can  function  in  situations  which  call  for  its  use.  It  means  drill  for 
which  the  child  sees  a  reason  other  than  that  of  following  teacher 
direction;  it  means  drill  to  which  the  child  gives  full  attention  because 
it  has  meaning  for  him — drill  with  a  correspondingly  increased  rate  of 
learning,  drill  which  will  seldom  be  the  same  for  all  children  in  a  group, 
drill  which  will  give  attention  to  meanings  as  well  as  processes.  The 
drill  itself  may  utilize  some  of  the  same  exercises  and  some  of  the  same 
workbook  materials  as  are  now  being  used.  Nothing  of  worth-while, 
meaningful  drill  and  development  of  skill  need  be  lost.  It  will,  however, 
be  drill  which  grows  out  of  a  situation  and  which  returns  to  that  and 
similar  situations  for  use. 

(3)  More  attention  should  be  given  in  all  grades  to  problem-solving 
based  on  pupil  experiences.  Difficulty  in  problem-solving,  where  it 
exists,  usually  is  due  to  the  fact  that  problem-solving  is  a  complex 
ability  which  cannot  be  developed  to  a  high  degree  through  drill. 
Much  experience  must  be  given  in  analysis  and  in  reasoning  in  problem 
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situations.  By  thought-provoking  questions  pupils  must  be  helped  to 
sense  the  problem,  to  appraise  the  available  data  and  to  select  those 
items  that  are  essential  to  its  solution,  to  see  the  relationships  among 
the  data,  and  to  decide  upon  the  order  of  operations  to  be  used  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  final  step  in  the  solution  depends  upon 
facility  in  computation,  but  such  facility  alone  will  not  develop  the 
ability  to  meet  and  think  through  a  problem  situation. 

(4)  Certain  technical  types  of  computation  (in  particular  with 
common  fractions)  which  are  practically  obsolete  should  be  omitted. 
Such  work  requires  much  time  and  has  practically  no  social  applica- 
tions. The  content  of  arithmetic  experiences  should  be  explored  for 
optimum  grade  placement  and  experiences  should  be  differentiated  in 
terms  of  the  background  and  abilities  of  each  pupil  group. 

(5)  More  concrete  materials  should  be  used  in  developing  number 
concepts  and  meanings. 

(6)  Community  resources  should  be  investigated  and  used  as  the 
basis  of  much  problem  material  (e.g.,  Newark's  low-cost  housing  devel- 
opment). 

THE  FINE  ARTS 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  to  help  relate  the  aims  and 
procedures  suggested  in  written  materials  more  closely  to  the  actual 
work  with  children  in  the  schools. 

(1)  Greater  use  should  be  made  of  children's  interests  in  the  art 
program.  The  hobbies,  games,  experiences,  and  interests  of  the  pupils 
should  play  a  more  important  part  in  determining  the  content  of  art 
instruction. 

(2)  Greater  use  should  be  made  of  the  environment  as  a  source  of 
material  for  art  instruction.  In  the  first  three  grades,  the  home,  the 
neighborhood  of  the  child,  and  the  city  of  Newark  now  furnish  much 
of  the  content  of  art  instruction.  This  should  be  extended  to  the  upper 
grades,  for  all  children  are  faced  with  art  problems  in  the  home  and 
in  school. 

(3)  The  work  of  each  child  should  be  his  own.  Copying,  the  use  of 
patterns,  and  work  by  teachers  on  a  child's  product  may  at  rare  in- 
tervals be  justified.  In  general,  however,  these  practices  lead  too 
easily  to  unfortunate  abuses  and  results,  and  cause  children  to  become 
dissatisfied  with  their  own  efforts  and  to  lose  interest  in  art  as  an 
activity.    One  of  the  most  stimulating  aspects  of  art  is  producing  a 
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product  for  which  the  individual  himself  is  responsible.  Robbing  him 
of  this  satisfaction,  or  using  patterns  which  relieve  him  of  the  neces- 
sity of  thinking,  lessens  greatly  the  possible  values  of  art  work. 

(4)  There  should  be  a  greater  diversification  of  activities  and  mate- 
rials in  the  art  classes.  Classes  in  which  all  children  are  doing  the 
same  thing  in  the  same  way  are  seldom  stimulating  for  they  fail  to 
take  into  account  the  individual  differences  of  the  pupils  and  the  dis- 
tinctive contributions  which  each  can  make.  Modeling  or  carving 
might  be  equally  good  ways  to  portray  transportational  forms;  in 
drawing  and  painting,  various  sizes  of  papers  and  kinds  of  media 
would  challenge  the  pupils  to  fuller  experimentation  and  discovery. 
The  list  of  available  art  supplies  is  excellent  and  could  lead  to  a 
healthily  diversified  program.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  limit  the 
art  activities  to  work  of  a  two-dimensional  character.  Three-dimen- 
sional work  is  equally  valid  as  a  source  of  art  experiences  and  offers  a 
challenge  to  many  students  who  are  discouraged  by  drawing. 

(5)  Greater  use  should  be  made  of  illustrative  materials  to  guide 
the  development  of  pupils'  interests  and  abilities.  In  only  a  few  of  the 
classrooms  observed  was  any  use  made  of  materials  to  enrich  the  back- 
grounds of  the  pupils  and  stimulate  their  production.  Interesting 
arrangements  of  articles,  nature  materials,  and  exhibits  should  be  as 
much  a  part  of  a  classroom  as  books.  Silent  teaching  through  sur- 
roundings is  most  potent. 

(6)  Art  laboratories  should  be  developed,  as  space  and  equipment 
permit,  to  allow  for  greater  diversification  of  activities.  Rooms  made 
vacant  by  the  declining  elementary  population  might  be  used  as  labora- 
tories, equipped  with  easels,  tables,  and  a  variety  of  media.  Children 
and  teachers  could  come  to  this  room  to  explore,  to  experiment,  and  to 
work  out  ideas.  Much  of  the  needed,  rather  simple,  equipment  might 
be  built  cooperatively  with  the  department  of  industrial  arts. 

(7)  Principles  of  art,  the  use  of  the  standard  color  harmonies, 
and  emphasis  on  proportion  in  figure  drawing,  should  be  given  no 
emphasis  until  they  can  have  meaning  for  the  children.  These  are 
mature  concepts,  meaningful  only  after  wide  experience  in  art  and 
useful  chiefly  as  critical  rather  than  as  creative  devices.  Emphasis  on 
them  before  children  are  ready  to  comprehend  them  detracts  from 
expressive  products  and  is  likely  to  produce  lifeless  results. 

(8)  There  should  be  less  complete  reliance  on  the  social  studies 
for  the  content  of  art  instruction.  While  the  social  studies  are  a  fruitful 
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source  of  content  and  their  relationship  with  art  can  be  fortunate,  too 
great  a  dependence  has  definite  limitations.  The  most  serious  of  these 
in  the  present  situation  in  Newark  is  a  tendency  to  reduce  all  art  work 
to  illustration,  with  the  emphasis  on  literal  detail  and  photographic 
accuracy  to  the  preclusion  of  consideration  of  other  immediate,  per- 
sonal problems. 

(9)  Provisions  should  be  made  for  continuous  art  experiences  for 
children.  Limiting  the  art  activities  of  children  to  five  or  ten  weeks 
of  the  school  year  creates  an  unnatural  situation.  Art  problems  arise 
continually  in  personal  and  in  school  life  and  should  be  considered 
and  acted  upon  as  they  arise.  Having  art  work  during  only  one  or  two 
cycles  precludes  any  extensive  use  of  the  everyday  problems  of  the 
children  as  instructional  experiences.  If  it  is  impossible  for  all  the  art 
work  to  be  offered  under  the  guidance  of  the  art  teacher,  the  regular 
classroom  teacher  should  continue  the  work. 

(10)  Where  more  than  one  art  teacher  works  in  a  building,  all  the 
art  periods  of  any  one  class  during  a  year  should  be  scheduled  with 
one  teacher  only.  Since  observing  the  development  of  a  child  in  art  is 
of  such  importance,  it  seems  wiser  for  one  teacher  to  work  with  any 
one  class  rather  than  for  the  group  to  work  under  the  guidance  of  a 
different  teacher  each  cycle. 

(11)  The  program  of  school  decoration  as  begun  in  several  of  the 
buildings  should  be  continued.  The  results  of  cooperation  among  the 
art  department,  the  supervisory  offices,  the  principals,  and  the  WPA 
and  New  Jersey  Art  Projects  are  especially  to  be  commended. 

(12)  More  bulletin  boards  and  exhibit  space  should  be  provided  in 
school  rooms  and  halls  for  children's  art  work  and  other  materials. 
The  effect  of  such  displays  is  more  than  compensation  for  the  effort 
required  to  put  them  up,  and  arranging  exhibits  may  be  an  excellent 
art  activity  for  the  children.  Exhibit  space  in  classrooms  should  be 
arranged  on  the  eye  level  of  the  children  and  they  themselves  should 
use  it.  In  many  rooms  large  amounts  of  blackboard  space  which  are 
seldom  or  never  used  might  be  covered  with  wallboard  to  great 
advantage. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

It  is  suggested  that  in  the  further  development  of  the  program  of 
industrial  arts  attention  be  directed  toward  the  following: 

(1)  A  diversified  industrial  arts  program,  enriched   to   meet   the 
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needs  of  individual  children  and  including  a  wide  range  of  materials 
and  processes,  should  be  developed. 

(2)  There  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum  those  experiences 
with  media  which  have  meaning  to  the  child  and  which  will  contribute 
to  his  adaptability  and  growth. 

(3)  Real  work  should  be  substituted  for  the  study  of  facts  as  such, 
recognizing  that  the  performance  gives  the  acid  test  of  adequacy  of 
ability  to  understand  and  use  that  understanding. 

(4)  Power  to  plan  and  execute  should  be  emphasized  rather  than 
the  ability  to  follow  carefully  worked  out  teacher  directions. 

(5)  The  work  in  industrial  arts  should  be  related  to  other  fields  such 
as  the  fine  arts,  science,  drama,  and  the  social  studies. 

(6)  There  should  be  developed  a  flexible  arrangement  whereby 
the  shops  could  be  used  as  needed  to  further  the  purposes  of  a  particu- 
lar group. 

(7)  The  cycle  plan  should  be  abandoned  and  replaced  by  a  more 
continuous,  unbroken  industrial  arts  experience  for  all  children,  girls 
as  well  as  boys. 

MUSIC 

To  make  it  possible  for  children  to  experience  fully  the  joys  and 
values  of  the  musical  arts  the  following  suggestions  are  presented: 

(1)  Plans  should  be  made  within  the  music  program  to  allow  for  a 
greater  flexibility  both  in  method  and  material.  Account  should  be 
taken  of  the  very  wide  differences  represented  by  schools  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  city.  This  should  not  mean  that  underprivileged  chil- 
dren would  have  any  less  rich  musical  experience,  but  the  experiences 
provided  for  them  would  be  more  nearly  fitted  to  their  needs  and 
background.  Widely  diverse  musical  experiences  must  be  offered  in 
different  schools,  as  well  as  diverse  forms  of  musical  expression  of  the 
same  idea — playing  instruments,  rhythmic  movement,  dancing,  listen- 
ing to  the  radio,  making  instruments,  experimenting  with  sound,  and 
singing. 

(2)  Wider  opportunity  should  be  given  for  individual  choice  among 
the  pupils,  for  the  exercise  of  more  varied  individual  talents,  for 
experimentation,  and  for  the  use  of  discussion  with  a  feeling  of  informal 
give-and-take  between  teacher  and  pupils.  These  experiences  should 
yield  rich  returns  in  growth  for  the  individual  and  the  group  as  a 
whole.   Furthermore,  the  use  of  many  different  types  of  procedure  has 
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great  value  in  that  the  pupils  are  constantly  challenged  to  think  and 
to  evaluate  what  they  are  doing.  This  recognition  of  individual  dif- 
ferences may  mean  an  entire  period  of  singing  for  one  group  while  for 
another  it  may  be,  as  observed  in  one  fifth  grade,  discussion  of  folk 
songs  in  terms  of  the  mood  expressed,  the  relation  of  the  songs  to  the 
country  from  which  they  came,  and  the  dancing  of  the  minuet. 

(3)  Music  experiences  should  be  planned  and  guided  with  less  refer- 
ence to  technical  work  and  more  concern  for  joy  and  satisfaction  in 
listening  and  sharing  in  singing  and  other  forms  of  musical  expression. 
Many  of  the  technical  aspects  of  the  present  work  are  meaningful  only 
after  wide  experience  in  music.  Emphasis  upon  them  before  children 
are  ready  to  comprehend  them  makes  music  a  "job  to  be  done"  and 
detracts  from  creative  expression. 

(4)  The  arts  should  be  recognized  as  a  concern  of  all  teachers, 
rather  than  of  specialists  in  music  and  art.  Such  recognition  can  do 
much  toward  taking  into  account  the  needs  and  interests  of  individual 
children,  and  toward  making  music  an  integral  part  of  school  life. 
This  means: 

(a)  Provision  for  helping  children  see  relationships  among  various 
in-school  musical  experiences.  It  means  that  the  music  of 
assemblies  and  the  class  periods  will  be  related;  that  appreci- 
ational  experiences  cannot  be  allocated  to  a  special  day  in  the 
week.  Such  experiences  will,  of  course,  be  in  accordance  with 
the  background  of  circumstances  and  the  needs  of  the  group. 
Appreciation  is  not  an  experience  to  be  given  at  will,  to  be 
turned  on  or  off  in  terms  of  administrative  schedules  or  other 
such  factors.  It  is  something  fundamentally  conditioned  by  the 
learners  themselves. 

(b)  Provision  for  music  contributing  to  and  drawing  upon  other 
instructional  areas.  Music  will  not  be  thought  of  as  being  con- 
fined to  assembly  programs,  to  special  programs,  and  to  the 
music  period.  Part  of  the  music  period  may  be  concerned  with 
the  social  situation  out  of  which  the  music  grew,  or  music  may 
be  a  part  of  the  work  in  social  studies  as  musical  materials  help 
to  a  better  understanding  of  a  people.  Thus  musical  experiences 
should  be  placed  at  those  points  in  the  daily  program  where 
they  will  be  most  meaningful. 

(c)  The  inclusion  in  the  school  program  of  music  heard  outside  of 
school.    This  means  greater  use  of  the  radio  in  the  classroom. 
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The  various  Federal  music  organizations  under  the  WPA  are 
being  used  most  effectively  to  bring  concerts  into  the  schools 
without  charge.  These  concerts  are  making  a  fine  contribution. 
The  WPA  should  be  urged  to  make  still  more  concerts  available 
for  the  schools. 

(5)  A  program  which  takes  into  account  group  and  individual  dif- 
ferences and  relationships  between  music  and  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram must  have  adequate  material  available  to  be  successful.  In  this 
connection  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  excellent  modern  song 
material  listed  but  not  in  general  circulation  be  made  available  imme- 
diately in  the  schools.  The  records  now  circulated  from  the  central 
office  are  a  good  beginning,  but  if  this  phase  of  the  work  is  to  be 
effective  every  effort  should  be  made  to  build  up  adequate  record 
libraries  in  each  building  or  a  much  larger  circulating  library  in  the 
central  office. 

(6)  The  above  phases  of  the  educational  program  as  related  to 
music  should  be  facilitated  by  the  following  modifications  in  organiza- 
tion and  personnel: 

(a)  Elimination  or  modification  of  the  cycle  plan.  Provision  should 
be  made  for  continuous  musical  experiences  of  children.  Music 
is  a  form  of  human  expression,  not,  particularly  for  elementary 
children,  an  isolated  subject  of  study.  Problems  arise  con- 
tinually in  daily  living  to  which  music  can  make  a  fundamental 
contribution — problems  that  should  be  considered  and  acted 
upon  as  they  arise.  If  music  is  offered  only  during  two  cycles 
the  children  may  gain  an  inadequate  concept  of  its  meaning 
and  function. 

(b)  Abandonment  of  fixed  daily  schedules. 

(c)  Enlargement  of  the  supervisory  staff  to  allow  for  an  extension 
of  the  program  of  in-service  education  of  teachers,  recognizing 
the  strategic  place  of  the  classroom  teacher  as  an  integrating 
agent. 

(d)  Appointment  of   full-time  instrumental  instructors. 

HEALTH 

The  following  suggestions  are  submitted  for  consideration  in  the 
further  development  of  health  practices: 

(1)  Health  instruction  should  be  based  on  the  needs  and  problems 
of  the  pupils  as  they  are  discovered  through  the  health  examinations, 
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Good  health  habits  with  courtesy  added 

general  knowledge  of  the  community,  contact  with  parents;  through 
pupils;  and  through  accepted  national  studies  of  health  conditions  in 
public  schools.  Home  visitation  by  teachers  should  be  encouraged. 
Wherever  possible  teachers  as  well  as  parents  should  be  present  at 
and  participate  in  the  health  examinations  of  the  children  with  whom 
they  work.  Teachers  should  be  given  assistance  in  using  the  health 
information  received  from  such  sources  as  the  physician,  the  nurse, 
the  principal,  and  other  members  of  the  school  staff. 

(2)  Environmental  health  factors  should  be  used  as  opportunities 
for  health  instruction.  A  plan  should  be  devised  whereby  play- 
grounds are  used  during  school  hours  whenever  the  weather  permits. 
Towels  and  soap  should  be  provided  in  toilet  rooms  and  adjacent  to 
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wash  basins,  and  pupils  should  be  guided  in  their  use.  It  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  discussion  of  personal  hygiene  will  mean  much  or  effect 
change  in  the  child's  living  when  he  sees  that  the  school  has  little 
regard  for  these  factors  and  when  he  is  unable  to  apply  the  basic 
principles  in  his  living  in  the  school.  The  lunch  period  should  be 
lengthened  to  provide  greater  leisure  for  children  having  some  distance 
to  walk.  Adequate  rest  periods  should  be  arranged  in  the  daily  schedule 
and  greater  flexibility  allowed  in  the  daily  program  in  terms  of  the 
needs  of  a  group.  Positive  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  adequate 
noonday  lunches  for  children  who  cannot  go  home  to  a  hot  meal. 

The  importance  of  the  milk  program  in  the  school  has  long  been 
recognized  by  those  who  have  followed  it  sufficiently  to  observe  the 
beneficial  effects.  Milk  service  has  social  and  educational  aspects  as 
well  as  nutritional  advantages.  It  is  recommended  that  the  midmorn- 
ing  lunch  program  be  extended  throughout  the  schools. 

Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  greater  sensitivity  to  the 
many  factors  which  affect  vision  and  the  policies  regarding  the  con- 
servation of  vision.  The  teacher  should  be  aware  of  such  conditions 
as  sun  shining  on  children's  work,  a  reading  group  in  a  dark  corner, 
the  relation  of  light  to  the  arrangement  of  movable  furniture,  the 
influence  of  her  position  on  the  direction  of  light  for  the  children,  and 
the  reduction  of  light  because  of  piles  of  books  on  desks. 

(3)  Health  instruction  should  be  made  an  integral,  continuous,  and 
functional  part  of  the  curriculum.  It  is  recommended  that  the  cycle 
plan  be  abandoned.  Instruction  in  health  is  not  a  kind  of  guidance 
to  be  picked  up  for  a  few  hours,  days,  or  weeks,  and  then  discarded. 
It  is  a  kind  of  teaching  that  must  be  continuous  since  life  and  health 
are  continuous.  In  ordinary  living,  health  considerations  are  ever 
present.  If  boys  and  girls  are  to  solve  their  health  problems,  if  the 
health  of  the  student  population  is  to  be  improved,  then  health  instruc- 
tion must  be  a  continuous,  organic,  functional  part  of  the  program. 

Children  should  be  permitted  to  share  in  assuming  responsibility 
for  room  ventilation  and  lighting,  for  adjusting  their  chairs  and  desks 
(where  movable)  in  terms  of  lighting,  and  for  planning  the  program 
for  the  day.  Only  as  they  sense  health  situations  in  the  school  and 
develop  and  use  satisfactory  health  habits  in  meeting  these  situations 
can  it  be  hoped  that  out-of-school  living  will  be  improved. 

Health  experiences  should  be  closely  related  to  the  children's  every- 
day life.   There  are  a  number  of  daily  situations  that  call  for  funda- 
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mental  understanding  of  health  and  the  use  of  good  health  habits — 
interpreting  the  results  of  the  medical  examination  and  working  out 
a  personal  health  program  in  keeping  with  the  findings;  discussing  the 
importance  of  diet,  but  always  in  terms  of  possibilities  for  the  particu- 
lar pupil  group  in  the  light  of  economic  background;  handling  shop 
equipment  carefully;  practicing  safety  rules  in  going  to  and  from 
school;  using  drinking  fountains  properly;  learning  first  aid  in  relation 
to  playground  injuries  and  other  common  disabilities;  discussing  body 
mechanics  as  related  to  the  work  in  physical  education  and  why  gar- 
ments should  be  changed  after  strenuous  physical  exercise;  studying 
the  relation  of  recreation  to  health;  investigating  agencies  that  are 
resources  for  health  care  and  health  protection;  and  many  other 
situations. 

Experiences  should  be  guided  so  as  to  help  children  see  relationships 
among  various  parts  of  school  life  and  between  school  and  home. 
Problems  of  child  health  involving  nutrition,  good  personal  regime, 
and  the  like,  are  greatly  lessened  if  parents  as  well  as  children  under- 
stand the  advantages  of  a  proper  diet  and  how  it  may  be  made  possible 
on  a  small  budget.  Much  can  be  done  through  parent-teacher  meet- 
ings and  parent  conferences.  Source  materials  should  be  provided 
which  will  bring  into  relief  the  health  implications  of  various  expe- 
riences. 

(4)  The  individual  counseling  method,  now  used  by  teachers  in 
other  areas,  should  be  extended  to  the  area  of  health  instruction. 

(5)  Health  experiences  should  be  planned  and  guided  in  terms  of 
pupil  and  group  differences.  This  means  greater  diversification  of 
activities,  the  use  of  various  teaching  procedures  and  a  wider  variety  of 
instructional  materials  including  firsthand  contacts  through  field  trips 
and  experimentation. 

(6)  The  program  of  health  instruction  should  be  evaluated  in  terms 
of  changes  in  health  behavior  at  times  when  attention  is  not  focused 
on  health  primarily,  and  in  relation  to  out-of-school  activities.  Nothing 
could  be  more  tragic  than  the  point  of  view  that  health  instruction  is  an 
area  of  facts  to  be  learned  rather  than  an  integration  of  the  facts  into 
living  practices. 

(7)  The  excellent  program  of  safety  patrols  should  be  continued 
and  be  more  widely  developed  throughout  the  schools  as  a  laboratory 
for  safety  and  citizenship  education.  The  survey  staff  further  suggests 
that  the  program  of  safety  instruction  be  extended  in  the  elementary 
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schools,  utilizing  the  normal  life  experiences  of  children  in  the  home, 
school,  and  community. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Many  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Special  Home  Economics 
Committee  composed  of  Newark  teachers  and  supervisors  are  pertinent 
to  the  future  planning  of  the  program  in  this  area.  Further  suggestions 
to  be  considered  are: 

(i)  The  administration  should  discontinue  its  efforts  on  behalf  of 
an  extension  of  the  present  program  and  begin  instead  a  joint  program 
of  in-service  education  with  the  teachers.  The  aim  of  this  program 
would  be  the  rapid  development  of  a  new  type  program  based  on  the 
broader  and  deeper  needs  of  the  children.  It  is  suggested  that  a  home- 
making  course  be  substituted  for  the  two  unrelated  courses,  Foods  and 
Clothing,  as  now  taught;  and  that  homemaking  activities  be  initiated 
in  the  child's  earliest  school  experiences,  be  continued  throughout  the 
grades,  and  be  offered  for  both  boys  and  girls.  These  experiences 
should  meet  specific  pupil  and  community  needs.  They  should  deal 
with  everyday,  real  problems  to  which  home  economics  can  and  does 
make  a  fundamental  contribution,  such  as  personal  relations,  personal 
grooming,  social  behavior,  remaking  old  clothing,  housing,  room 
arrangement  and  decoration,  nutrition,  mending,  laundry  service,  child 
care,  care  and  repair  of  simple  household  equipment,  marketing,  install- 
ment buying,  and  other  problems  of  consumer  education.  This  means 
greater  curriculum  range  and  emphasis  upon  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  homemaking  as  well  as  upon  reasonable  standards  in  skills. 

(2)  Home  economics  should  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  the 
curriculum  rather  than  a  "special"  subject.  There  is  evident  relation- 
ship with  the  areas  of  health  and  social  studies.  Other  fields  can  make 
contributions.  Science  can  cooperate  in  the  testing  of  foods  and  textiles, 
and  can  help  in  mending  electrical  appliances  and  other  equipment. 
Industrial  arts  can  help  in  making  dressing  tables  and  stools  from 
boxes  as  well  as  other  articles  that  can  be  used  at  home.  Art  can  help 
with  design,  decorations,  and  illustrative  materials. 

(3)  Whatever  may  be  the  individual  grade  teacher's  ability  to 
qualify  as  a  specialist  in  home  economics  it  should  be  recognized  that, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  work  in  the  first  six  grades  is  concerned,  practically 
all  elementary  teachers  are  better  equipped  to  deal  with  the  ordinary 
problems  of  daily  living  than  are  a  large  proportion  of  the  parents.   It 
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follows  that  in  so  large  a  body  of  teachers  there  must  be  a  number 
of  persons  competent  to  handle  the  most  complex  and  crucial  problems 
these  children  face.  The  specialist  whose  interest  too  often  is  centered 
in  subject  matter  and  who  must  meet  many  different  classes  in  a  day 
is  not  able  to  know  the  children's  deep  needs  as  well  as  does  the 
classroom  teacher,  and  as  a  result  is  often  less  able  to  adapt  the  work. 
It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  greater  use  should  be  made  of  the  talents 
of  the  grade  teachers. 

(4)  More  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  development  of  the 
non-skill  aspects  of  the  work.  This  will  require  a  reorganization  of 
space  to  conform  to  needs  that  cannot  be  met  by  providing  "cooking" 
or  "sewing"  laboratories  or  the  combination  of  these  in  one  laboratory. 
There  is  need  for  a  real  "homemaking  center"  where  related  activities 
can  be  carried  on  simultaneously.  Further,  since  so  much  of  the  exist- 
ing space  and  equipment  in  the  elementary  schools  goes  unused  for 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  time  it  would  seem  wiser  to  have  one  large 
common  room  in  each  school  in  which  all  kinds  of  living  experiences 
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could  be  carried  out  as  occasion  demands.  Newer  practice  favors  the 
large  one-room  convertible  type  of  "homemaking  center"  with  bath 
conveniently  located  for  demonstrations  and  practice  in  personal  care 
and  grooming.  With  portable  tables,  folding  bed,  a  chest  or  two,  a  few 
lamps,  chairs,  and  screens  to  shut  off  the  kitchen  and  laundry  units, 
this  room  may  be  converted  into  kitchen,  dining  room,  living  room, 
bedroom,  or  sewing  room  at  will.  For  problems  centering  in  the  home, 
the  room  should  be  to  the  school  as  a  whole  what  the  gymnasium  and 
auditorium  are  in  their  respective  areas — a  place  where  classroom 
teacher  and  pupils  may  work  with  the  home  economics  teacher  accord- 
ing to  a  well  worked  out  plan  of  cooperation. 

This  must  be  an  exploratory  center  where  children  can  discover 
what  the  things  they  use  are  made  of,  how  they  are  made,  and  how 
they  work.  There  will  be  much  more  opportunity  for  large-muscle 
activity  rather  than  the  present  fine  coordination  required  by  the 
exacting  sewing  skills.  Children  will  learn  to  do  those  things  about 
their  homes  and  with  their  clothing  for  which  they  have  equipment 
and  opportunity  at  home.  There  will  be  opportunity  to  experiment 
with  the  preparation  of  simple  one-dish  meals  consisting  of  foods 
which  they  know  and  like,  and  which  are  good  for  them  and  within 
reach  of  the  family  purse.  Later  they  may  progress  to  more  complex 
meals  and  unfamiliar  dishes.  This  plan  would  replace  the  present  order 
of  breakfast  one  year  and  lunch  and  dinner  in  succeeding  years. 

THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

The  following  suggestions  are  directed  toward  proposals  for  develop- 
ing a  program  in  the  language  arts  more  fully  in  keeping  with  the 
worth-while  goals  already  set: 

(i)  Each  school  should  study  within  its  own  community  the  re- 
sources for  stimulating  a  concern  for  literature  in  its  various  forms 
and  modes  of  presentation,  with  particular  emphasis  on  children's 
literature. 

(2)  The  resources  within  the  school  should  be  canvassed  in  terms 
of  people  and  physical  materials  with  a  view  to  making  these  available 
to  other  community  agencies. 

(3)  Cooperation  should  be  continued  and  extended  with  other  in- 
terested agencies  such  as  the  home,  Public  Library,  book  and  magazine 
sellers,  motion  picture  producers  and  managers,  radio  broadcasting 
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companies,  theater  groups,  clubs,  and  churches  which  can  contribute 
to  the  communication  arts. 

(4)  The  school's  programs  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  speech,  and 
composition  should  be  examined  to  ascertain  how  each  can  contribute 
to  the  development  of  taste  and  discrimination  in  oral  and  written 
expression  and  in  the  selection  of  reading  materials,  movies,  and  radio 
programs. 

(5)  Everyday  experiences  in  which  the  language  arts  are  needed 
should  be  used  and  enriched,  with  the  skills  essential  to  these  arts  ac- 
quired as  the  activities  are  carried  on.  Examples  are  informal  conver- 
sation, free  discussion,  and  class  reports.  Drill  is  necessary  but  it 
should  center  on  aspects  of  language  arts  which  can  be  transferred 
by  the  child  into  situations  of  use  and  for  which  he  can  recognize  a 
need.  This  suggests  the  importance  of  associating  very  closely  direct 
work  in  language,  for  example,  with  writing  and  speaking  needs  arising 
in  other  phases  of  the  curriculum.  This  applies  to  the  need  for  drill 
as  much  as  to  what  is  to  be  learned.  In  oral  expression  there  should 
be  greater  emphasis  on  situations  in  school  or  community  life  in  which 
the  pupils  have  a  real  need  or  problem  of  expression.  Writing  for 
school  and  room  newspapers,  sharing  familiar  or  original  stories, 
creating  puppet  plays  and  dramatizations,  making  booklets  of  recorded 
experiences,  expressing  interesting  thoughts  and  ideas,  writing  letters 
to  sick  classmates,  writing  exchange  letters  with  children  in  another 
city  or  country — all  these  are  ways  Newark  teachers  have  found  to 
give  meaning  and  direction  to  the  language  program. 

(6)  The  language  arts,  especially  reading  and  literature,  should  be 
planned  and  guided  with  less  reference  to  mechanics  and  technical 
work  and  more  concern  for  reading  for  pleasure  or  to  secure  needed 
information.  If  this  is  not  done,  routines  of  "studying"  reading  take 
the  place  of  reading  as  a  way  of  getting  meaning  and  of  solving  prob- 
lems, and  as  a  joyous  means  of  vicarious  experiencing.  To  make  read- 
ing more  meaningful  in  this  sense  it  is  suggested:  (a)  that  reading 
become  an  integral  part  of  other  experiences;  (b)  that  the  content 
of  reading  be  varied  in  keeping  with  the  background  and  interests  of 
individual  pupils;  (c)  that  workbooks  be  used  as  source  materials 
to  assist  with  special  difficulties  and  accordingly  be  used  without 
reference  to  sequence;  (d)  that  the  materials  provided  for  different 
classes  in  respective  grades  be  varied  within  a  school  so  that  by 
exchange  between  classes  the  range  of  materials  may  be  still  further 
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increased  without  added  cost;  and  (e)  that  children,  having  clear 
purposes  for  the  work  they  do  and  having  had  a  part  in  planning,  be 
given  freedom  to  express  their  reactions  to  materials  read  in  a  variety  of 
ways  rather  than  through  assigned  workbook  or  seat-work  exercises — 
through  dramatization,  free  and  spontaneous  pictorial  representations, 
experimentation,  discussion,  puppetry,  radio,  written  reviews  and 
reactions  for  the  guidance  of  other  children  in  using  the  same  mate- 
rials, and  the  like. 

(7)  The  more  or  less  single  approach  to  literature  through  oral 
reading  of  book  selections  should  be  developed  in  the  direction  of 
using  many  approaches  to  literature — story  hours,  dramatization,  pup- 
petry, records,  radio,  free  interpretation  through  the  arts,  magazines 
and  newspapers,  motion  picture  study,  and  the  like.  While  there  is  a 
definite  place  for  oral  reading  in  the  elementary  school  program,  its 
functional  use  in  an  audience  situation  should  be  respected.  While 
equally  true  for  all  children,  this  concept  is  especially  significant  in 
the  work  with  upper-grade  children  where  the  "learning-to-read"  func- 
tion is  no  longer  a  first  consideration. 

(8)  Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  reading  readiness  at  all 
grade  levels.  If  reading  is  to  serve  its  intended  purpose,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  pupils  must  have  content  background  with  which  to 
read  meaning  into  printed  symbols;  they  must  be  ready  and  able 
to  comprehend  the  ideas  the  reading  material  presents,  be  it  at  the  first 
grade  level  or  at  the  eighth  grade  level. 

(9)  Library  usage  should  be  extended.  The  library  should  become 
an  instrument  for  enriching  the  entire  life  of  the  school.  This  means 
freer,  more  informal  use  of  library  facilities  with  additional  emphasis 
on  individual  reading  programs  for  children. 

(10)  It  should  be  recognized  that  ideas  and  experiences  must  pre- 
cede expression  and  that  time  spent  in  helping  pupils  to  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  issues  saves  time  and  effort  in  language  activities. 

(11)  The  several  phases  of  the  language  arts  program  should  be 
related  and  made  to  function  in  other  instructional  areas. 

(12)  Provision  should  be  made  for  individual  differences  in  ability 
and  background  of  experience  through  modification  of  time  allotments, 
and  through  varying  the  nature  of  experiences  to  allow  language  work 
to  become  a  natural  part  of  the  activities  out  of  which  the  need  for 
expression  arises.  There  should  be  freedom  to  omit  from  as  well  as 
add  to  the  list  of  poems  named  by  the  central  office.   The  concept  of 
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reading  readiness  as  related  to  background  should  be  continued  into 
the  upper  grades.  There  should  be  differences  in  the  approach  to 
experiences  and  in  the  materials  used  to  develop  experiences,  with 
drill  discontinued  when  reasonable  competency  is  reached  and  main- 
tained. 

(13)  Special  attention  should  continue  to  be  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  correct  speech,  with  emphasis  upon  its  functional  use. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  in  the  consideration  of  the 
program  of  physical  education  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Newark: 

(1)  Children  should  participate  more  fully  in  program  planning 
and  activity  selection. 

(2)  The  content  of  the  physical  education  experience  and  its  devel- 
opment with  children  (teaching  method)  should  be  differentiated  in 
terms  of  individuals  and  groups. 

(3)  The  content  of  the  physical  education  program  should  take  into 
account  the  contribution  that  can  be  made  to  the  elementary  school 
child  in  developing  interests  and  some  skills  that  affect  leisure  pursuits. 

(4)  Work  in  rhythms  should  be  a  part  of  the  program  throughout 
all  the  grades.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  current  lack  of 
rhythmic  work  for  boys  especially  in  the  fields  of  folk,  social,  and  tap 
dancing.  The  antipathy  of  boys  to  folk  dances  can  be  overcome  through 
the  selection  of  dances  identified  in  folklore  as  belonging  exclusively  to 
men.  Tap,  square,  and  social  dancing  offer  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
coeducational  classes. 

(5)  Playgrounds  and  other  play  spaces  should  be  utilized  when- 
ever weather  permits,  an  administrative  plan  being  developed  for  the 
use  of  grounds  and  materials  by  various  groups.  The  time  schedule 
should  be  flexible  to  meet  varying  conditions. 

(6)  "Intramurals"  should  be  made  a  regular  part  of  the  school  day- 
time schedule. 

(7)  The  work  of  the  recreation  department  should  be  considered 
an  integral  part  of  the  educational  program  and  be  given  equal  con- 
sideration. 

(8)  A  study  should  be  made  to  determine  whether  children  who 
most  need  a  particular  type  of  experience  are  participating  in  the 
program. 

(9)  Individual  schools  should:    (a)   make  a  study  of  the  leisure 
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pursuits  of  the  boys  and  girls,  the  hobbies  and  special  interests  of  the 
individuals,  and  recreational  facilities  available  in  the  community,  and 
(b)  take  steps  to  work  with  other  agencies  in  developing  an  adequate 
recreational  program  for  the  given  school  community. 

(10)  Where  possible  musical  accompaniment  for  rhythm  work 
should  be  provided. 

THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  organized  program  of  elementary  science 
existing  at  present  may  be  an  advantage.  This  situation  makes  it 
possible  for  plans  to  be  made  for  such  a  program  with  full  regard  for 
the  best  available  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  science  can  and  does 
affect  the  elementary  school  child.  The  following  are  offered  as  general 
guide  lines  in  the  development  of  a  program  of  elementary  science: 

(i)  Steps  should  be  taken  to  develop  a  program  for  guiding  chil- 
dren in  making  better  interpretations  of  the  natural  environment. 

(2)  Science  in  the  elementary  school  should  consist  of  learning 
experiences  which  at  each  grade  level  lead  toward  an  ever-widening 
acquaintance  with  and  understanding  of  the  child's  environment. 
"Understanding  of  the  child's  environment"  is  to  be  interpreted  to 
mean  more  than  the  understanding  of  scientific  information;  it  also 
suggests  a  method  of  thinking  and  working.  Teachers  must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  method  of  science  as  an  important  procedure  in  and 
out  of  the  classroom.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  practical 
application  of  the  scientific  method  in  problem  situations. 

(3)  When  there  is  concern  for  improving  the  living  of  pupils  there 
is  evident  need  for  dealing  with  problems  of  everyday  living.  Concern 
should  be  less  with  highly  organized  bodies  of  science  content  and 
more  with  such  matters  as  the  non-technical  study  of  local  industries, 
control  of  the  smoke  nuisance,  problems  of  gardening,  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  immediate  problems  of  climate  and  weather,  the 
uses  of  the  radio  beam  in  flying,  problems  of  heating  and  light,  and 
other  problems  of  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  larger  community.  So 
conceived,  science  is  not  an  "extra"  subject  to  be  considered  only  in 
relation  to  club  activities,  but  rather  an  integral  part  of  the  program. 

(4)  Science  as  an  integral  part  of  the  elementary  curriculum  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  there  are  no  fundamental  experiences 
of  children  that  are  essentially  in  the  field  of  science  itself.  On  the 
contrary,  understanding  natural  phenomena,  keeping  pets,  taking  care 
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of  plants,  taking  care  of  and  repairing  simple  electrical  appliances  used 
in  school  and  in  the  home,  and  a  host  of  other  daily  activities  are  essen- 
tially science  experiences.  It  is  to  be  recognized,  however,  that  these 
experiences  are  those  that  come  in  the  course  of  everyday  living. 
Making  a  terrarium  and  aquarium,  taking  care  of  plants,  and  the  like, 
are  all  a  part  of  making  the  school  and  classroom  an  attractive  and 
pleasant  place  in  which  to  live.  Understanding  climatic  conditions, 
factors  of  erosion,  and  latitude  and  longitude  as  related  to  map  study 
may  be  very  real  parts  of  social  problems  being  considered  in  the  area 
of  the  social  studies.  Understanding  the  principles  of  sound  and  its 
transmission  may  be  important  to  groups  working  in  the  fields  of  music, 
radio,  and  dramatization.  Other  groups  may  have  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge to  wire  a  playhouse  for  the  younger  children  of  the  school.  For 
still  others  there  may  be  interest  in  airplanes  and  air  pressure.  And 
for  some  of  these  groups  there  may  be,  at  other  times,  the  challenge 
of  experimentation — flying  a  kite,  working  with  magnets,  batteries,  or 
growing  things. 

(5)  Science  teaching  that  conceives  one  of  its  major  functions  to 
be  the  development  of  scientific  ways  of  thinking  and  working  will 
give  little  if  any  attention  to  rote  learning.  Memorizing  the  names  of 
the  stars  in  the  major  constellations  will  be  replaced  by  acquaintance 
through  observation,  reference  reading,  the  use  of  star  maps,  and  the 
like.  Excursions,  field  trips,  and  experimentation  of  varied  types  be- 
come important  aspects  of  the  work  in  science.  Instructional  materials 
and  resources,  then,  become  a  very  important  part  of  the  work  in 
science.  Newark  has  a  wealth  of  community  resources  available  for 
this  work,  such  as  the  Newark  Museum,  many  industrial  plants,  parks, 
garden  clubs,  and  materials  in  the  Department  of  Library  and  Visual 
Aids.  \ 

(6)  So  real  a  part  of  everyday  living  is  science,  that  the  classroom 
teacher  is  in  a  most  strategic  position  to  guide  the  science  experiences 
of  children  in  the  elementary  school.  The  classroom  teacher,  more  than 
any  other  person,  knows  the  background  of  interests  and  needs  of  the 
given  group  of  children,  knows  their  responses  to  the  environment, 
knows  the  aspects  of  science  that  affect  them  most  directly,  knows  the 
areas  in  which  their  horizons  should  be  widened.  If  time  and  budget 
make  it  possible  to  have  a  science  specialist  in  the  schools,  such  a  person 
should  be  thought  of  as  a  consultant  or  guide  in  helping  children, 
teachers,  and  administrators  to  develop  science  experiences. 
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(7)  Not  only  should  the  basic  work  in  science  be  offered  under  the 
guidance  of  the  classroom  teacher,  but  the  general  administrative 
organization  should  be  such  that  science  activities  can  be  carried  on 
in  a  situation  where  teacher  and  children  may  remain  together  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  Neither  the  platoon  nor  the  cycle  plan  makes 
this  possible;  nor  do  these  plans  make  necessary  provision  for  growing 
and  developing  science  interests  on  the  part  of  children — interests 
that  extend  beyond  a  five-weeks  period  and  beyond  thirty  minutes  of 
a  given  day. 

THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

It  is  commonly  recognized  that  the  major  objectives  of  the  social 
studies  program  derive  from  the  objectives  of  the  entire  program  for 
the  education  of  boys  and  girls.  Such  attributes  of  character  as  honesty, 
tolerance,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  sense  of  responsibility, 
readiness  to  cooperate,  and  faith  in  human  beings  cannot  be  taught  in 
any  one  class  period.  Although  the  total  school  situation  must  be  relied 
upon  to  develop  these  attitudes,  the  social  studies  program  has  the 
major  responsibility  for  providing  experiences  through  which  the  pupils 
gain  the  intellectual  basis  for  understanding  and  appreciating  these 
attributes.  Moreover,  the  social  studies  program  should  make  sure 
that  acquaintanceship  with  the  democratic  process  is  acquired  by 
each  normal  child  and  youth  through  active  participation  in  that 
process.  In  the  realization  of  these  goals  the  following  suggestions  are 
offered: 

( 1 )  The  program  should  be  reoriented  to  community  study  and  cur- 
rent social  and  economic  materials.  Newark  affords  rich  and  varied 
opportunities  for  the  profitable  study  of  local  situations  by  elementary 
pupils.  For  example,  instead  of  dealing  with  remote  places  and  past 
events,  a  fourth  grade  might  deal  with  the  unassimilated  foreign  ele- 
ments of  New  Jersey.  Children  could  take  an  inventory  of  the  nation- 
alities represented  in  their  own  room.  They  could  acquire  the  skills  in 
map  reading  for  which  the  teachers  of  the  third  or  fourth  grade  feel 
responsible.  Instead  of  tracing  Vasco  da  Gama's  and  Marco  Polo's 
voyages  they  could  trace  the  routes  by  which  their  own  parents  or 
grandparents  came  to  New  Jersey.  Instead  of  building  houses  of  the 
Eskimos  or  the  Arabs,  they  could  seek  information  on  the  lands  from 
which  their  own  people  came.  The  relationships  among  climate,  loca- 
tion, and  soil,  the  industries  people  engage  in,  their  homes,  and  the 
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types  of  clothing  they  use  could  be  interpreted  and  supplemented  by 
interviews  with  people  from  these  lands. 

(2)  The  wide  range  of  social  and  economic  problems  in  the  several 
communities  points  to  the  need  for  curriculum  differentiation  in  this 
area  as  in  other  fields.  To  take  but  a  single  instance,  the  emphasis  on 
vocational  civics  may  well  be  quite  different  for  the  several  districts.  It 
may  properly  be  a  problem  of  elementary  schools  whose  children  leave 
school  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  grade  to  "lay  the  foundation  for  a 
wise  choice  of  vocation."  On  the  other  hand,  those  schools  whose  pupil 
groups  continue  in  high  school  might  better  consider  the  guidance  of 
students  with  reference  to  high  school  curricula  and  activities. 

(3)  Guidance  should  have  as  its  major  goal  growth  in  interpreting 
situations  and  solving  problems,  and  in  developing  habits  of  thinking 
and  methods  of  research  which  remain  an  essential  part  of  the  citizen's 
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equipment.  Since  intelligent  behavior  on  the  part  of  all  citizens  is 
essential  to  the  survival  of  democracy,  every  possible  opportunity  to 
encourage  boys  and  girls  to  think  should  be  utilized.  Identifying  places, 
listing  products,  or  naming  generals  requires  pupils  to  spend  their  time 
on  facts  that  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

(4)  The  work  in  social  studies  and  other  areas  should  be  related 
when  such  relationships  arise  naturally.  While  the  desire  to  draw  the 
work  together  about  a  common  core  can  be  carried  so  far  as  to  force 
relationships,  there  are  many  possibilities  for  the  natural  complement- 
ing of  different  phases  of  the  work.  Many  of  the  teachers  of  Newark 
have  used  the  subject  matter  of  the  social  studies  as  material  for  the 
art  class.  As  a  result  art  work  whose  content  is  meaningful  to  the 
pupils  was  found.  In  some  schools,  however,  it  appeared  that  the 
effort  to  combine  the  work  in  art  with  that  of  the  social  studies  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  exclude  other  subjects  also  good  for  artistic  ex- 
pression. In  all  cases,  it  is  well  to  afford  the  pupils  wider  opportunities 
for  choice. 

(5)  The  work  of  the  school  should  be  coordinated  more  vitally  with 
community  affairs.  In  spite  of  deplorable  community  conditions  which 
might  be  improved,  the  social  studies  program  in  many  schools  con- 
tinues to  give  time  to  such  topics  as  "Primitive  Man"  and  "The  People 
of  Hot,  Dry  Lands."  Many  schools  might  well  serve  as  a  central 
agency  for  the  discussion  of  community  problems. 

(6)  The  range  and  use  of  instructional  materials  should  be  ex- 
tended. The  teachers  in  Newark  are  fortunate  in  having  access  to  a 
great  variety  of  valuable  material  for  teaching.  The  units  recently 
developed  by  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  teachers  include  a 
rich  assortment  of  materials  which  can  be  drawn  upon.  In  some  of  the 
rooms,  however,  the  pictures,  specimens,  and  maps  were  placed  so 
high  that  the  children  could  not  use  them.  There  is  little  reason  for 
borrowing  a  model  of  a  Norwegian  house  from  the  Museum  unless 
the  environmental  factors  which  determine  its  structure  are  explored. 
Specimens,  pictures,  and  maps  constitute  expensive  equipment.  The 
public  service  which  provides  them  in  Newark  is  costly.  These  mate- 
rials have  kept  their  places  in  the  school  budget  because  their  wise 
use  helps  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  printed  symbols,  but  in  a  number 
of  situations  they  were  not  allowed  to  serve  their  function.  Few  ques- 
tions were  based  on  them.  Maps  appropriate  to  the  day's  work  were 
not  unrolled. 
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Evaluating  Pupil  Growth  and  Development 

Evaluation  is  a  continuous  process,  providing  important  data  for 
further  guidance  of  pupil  growth.  So  conceived  the  materials  used  for 
the  careful  appraisal  of  pupil  development — tests,  pupil  records,  reports 
to  parents — are  fundamental  materials  of  instruction. 

The  central  office  recognizes  the  limitations  of  the  present  testing 
program  both  as  a  measure  of  achievement  and  as  an  instrument  for 
individual  pupil  diagnosis.  While  city-wide  standardized  tests  measure 
achievement  primarily,  they  have  been  used  in  a  limited  sense  for 
diagnostic  purposes.  Standardized  tests  at  best  measure  a  factual  type 
of  achievement.  They  give  little  indication  of  the  child's  understand- 
ing of  the  facts  he  has  learned,  little  evaluation  of  the  use  he  makes  of 
the  skills  he  has  acquired,  and  little  measure  of  the  meanings  he  has 
gained.  If  standardized  test  results  are  interpreted  unwisely,  they  may 
result  in  a  teaching  program  which  emphasizes  factual  information  at 
the  expense  of  meanings  and  understandings.  For  purposes  of  im- 
proving instruction,  individual  diagnosis  is  far  superior  to  group  evalu- 
ation through  standardized  tests. 

In  addition  to  standardized  tests,  tests  prepared  by  teacher  and 
pupils  to  measure  and  take  an  inventory  of  progress,  and  careful 
observation  of  pupil  responses  to  everyday  experiences  afford  invalu- 
able measures  of  pupil  growth.  Evaluations  of  the  latter  type  provide 
for  continuous  study  of  the  child  and  must  be  used  if  teachers  are 
really  to  know  and  understand  the  children  with  whom  they  work. 
Such  evaluation  calls  for  the  development  of  a  plan  of  cumulative  pupil 
records.  These  data  are  sent  with  the  child  as  he  moves  from  one 
section  of  the  city  to  another  or  as  he  undertakes  work  with  another 
teacher  in  the  same  school.  Such  records  also  make  possible  more 
effective  guidance  of  the  child  as  he  goes  from  the  elementary  to  the 
high  school.  These  records  have  much  value  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  created  by  population  mobility.  A  beginning 
has  been  made  along  this  line  in  the  Educational  Progress  cumulative 
record  card  that  is  kept  in  the  child's  homeroom.  This  beginning  should 
be  extended  to  include  descriptive  data  (anecdotes  rather  than  letter 
grades)  and  a  record  for  each  child.  At  present  the  most  complete  and 
the  only  descriptive  type  of  record  is  kept  for  the  problem  child  or 
the  maladjusted  child. 
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The  Elementary  School  in  the  Life 
of  the  Community 

A  successful  school  does  not  function  as  an  institution  or  organiza- 
tion detached  and  set  apart  from  the  community  it  serves.  Since  educa- 
tion is  a  continuous  process,  children  are  gaining  their  education  both 
in  and  out  of  school.  The  school  and  the  community  must  work  in  close 
cooperation  in  providing  the  best  possible  educational  opportunities 
for  them.  This  can  be  done  only  if  the  school  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  community  and  there  is  continuous  interaction. 

COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  LIFE 
OF  THE  SCHOOL 

Of  the  forty-nine  elementary  schools  in  the  city  of  Newark,  only 
ten  have  parent-teacher  organizations,  one  of  which  is  a  joint  group 
representing  two  schools.  This  is  a  very  low  percentage,  in  view  of 
the  philosophy  expressed  by  the  various  publications  of  the  central 
office  wherein  the  importance  of  school-community  relationships  is 
emphasized  and  close  cooperation  of  parents  and  the  schools  is  encour- 
aged. The  effectiveness  of  some  of  the  existing  associations  should 
serve  to  encourage  other  schools  of  the  city  to  organize  similar 
groups. 

The  chief  contacts  parents  have  with  the  schools,  except  in  those 
cases  where  there  are  parent-teacher  groups  or  mothers'  clubs,  are: 
(i)  through  reports  on  the  progress  of  their  children  sent  to  the  parents 
in  writing,  (2)  through  certain  days  or  nights  known  as  Open  House 
for  parents,  (3)  through  an  occasional  informal  tea,  and  (4)  through 
requests  that  parents  come  to  the  school  for  a  conference  regarding  a 
child  who  may  be  making  unsatisfactory  adjustments.  While  it  is 
recognized  that  it  is  difficult  for  some  parents  to  participate  extensively 
in  the  activities  of  the  school  because  of  their  work  responsibilities, 
these  very  parents  frequently  are  those  who  most  need  to  understand 
modern  educational  practices.  Each  school  should  take  into  account 
the  backgrounds  of  its  particular  group  of  parents  and  initiate  ways 
in  which  they  can  make  their  best  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  school 
and  in  which  the  school  can  be  of  greatest  service  to  them. 

Another  important  avenue  of  community  participation  is  cooperation 
in  the  planning  of  the  educational  program  and  in  its  development. 
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Still  another  is  the  cooperative  effort  of  the  schools  and  welfare  agencies 
in  the  interests  of  children.  A  wide  range  of  activities  are  carried  on, 
of  which  the  following  are  illustrative:  in  some  schools  the  WPA 
maintains  lunchrooms  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  principals; 
in  others  the  city  of  Newark  maintains  health  clinics;  in  still  others 
an  informal  council  composed  of  administrators  of  the  school  and 
representative  ministers  works  in  the  interests  of  the  children  and 
community. 

SCHOOL  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  LIFE 
OF  THE  COMMUNITY 

In  a  few  instances  in  Newark  the  school  really  serves  as  a  commu- 
nity center.  Some  excellent  work  is  being  done  to  make  the  school  a 
vital  part  of  the  entire  community  and  to  foster  a  cooperative  spirit 
among  all  the  people  in  the  area.  Community  centers,  the  recreational 
program,  the  hobby  clubs  and  child-study  groups,  the  Americanization 
classes,  home  demonstrations,  nutrition  and  child  welfare  classes,  can- 
ning and  sewing  projects,  and  similar  activities — all  centering  in  a 
school — are  invaluable  for  cementing  the  ties  which  bind  a  school  and 
its  community  into  a  single  unit.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  school 
which  is  the  center  for  such  activities  will  be  in  a  much  better  position 
to  function  successfully  in  the  community  than  a  school  which  exists 
apart  from  all  the  community  activities. 

The  elementary  schools  take  an  active  part  in  various  types  of  com- 
munity projects.  They  participate  in  such  work  as  the  Community 
Chest  drive,  Red  Cross  drives,  fire  prevention,  safety  drives,  Arbor 
Day,  and  other  special  day  activities.  To  some  of  these  enterprises 
the  children  actually  contribute  money;  in  others,  schools  participate 
by  serving  as  a  publicity  agency,  making  posters,  distributing  leaflets, 
and  the  like;  in  some  others  they  plan  and  conduct  campaigns  of  their 
own;  while  in  still  others,  such  as  the  work  of  the  traffic  police,  they 
cooperate  by  sharing  responsibility.  The  schools  are  giving  a  splendid 
service  here  and  are  to  be  commended  for  their  cooperation. 

The  foregoing  activities  point  to  worth-while  beginnings  in  the 
direction  of  effective  school  participation  in  the  life  of  the  community. 
As  the  educational  program  is  more  definitely  focused  on  serving  its 
particular  pupil  group  and  community  the  school  will  become  an 
increasingly  potent  factor  in  that  community. 
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Summary  and  Recommendations 

The  foregoing  overview  of  educational  goals,  curriculum  design,  and 
teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Newark  indicates  (i)  that 
Newark  educators  have  before  them  objectives  consonant  with  modern 
educational  and  democratic  theory,  ( 2  )  that  individual  teachers  and 
schools  have  worked  effectively  toward  building  educational  experiences 
designed  to  help  children  develop  in  the  direction  of  the  goals,  and 
(3)  that  there  is  an  awareness  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  teachers  of 
the  need  for  fundamental  changes  if  these  worth-while  goals  are  to  be 
realized  in  the  lives  of  more  of  Newark's  children.  These  are  important 
accomplishments.  But  even  more  significant  for  professionally  inter- 
ested and  growing  persons  is  the  consideration  of  ways  by  which  the 
desired  changes  can  be  realized  and  theory  be  made  effective  in  practice. 
It  is  the  purpose  here  to  bring  together  in  summary  fashion  the  best 
present  judgments  of  the  members  of  the  survey  staff  as  to  areas  that 
should  be  studied  and  steps  that  should  be  taken  by  Newark  educators 
in  the  further  development  of  the  program  of  the  elementary  schools. 

IMPLEMENTING  THEORY  IN  PRACTICE 

Fundamental  first  steps  have  been  taken  by  way  of  raising  problems. 
The  job  now  is  one  of  implementing  theory  in  practice,  of  actually 
realizing  the  worth-while  goals  through  a  curriculum  planned  and 
experiences  guided  in  keeping  with  the  full  meaning  of  the  expressed 
theory.  The  studies  and  reports  developed  as  a  part  of  the  recent 
Curriculum  Improvement  Program  give  evidence  of  changing  attitudes 
toward  education  and  greater  awareness  of  the  meaning  of  educational 
goals  in  action.  Next  steps  involve  findings  ways  and  means  of  trans- 
lating aims,  objectives,  and  educational  philosophy  into  everyday 
teaching-learning  activities. 

The  aforementioned  problem  is  not  unique  in  Newark.  It  is  the 
basic  instructional  problem  in  any  school  system  that  has  formulated 
a  series  of  objectives  which  constitute  a  departure  from  the  traditional 
subject-matter  curriculum.  Newark  is  fortunate  in  having  educational 
leaders  who  have  formulated  a  modern  educational  philosophy  which 
attempts  to  meet  the  constantly  changing  demands  of  a  dynamic  society. 
The  immediate  problem  is  not  to  build  a  sound  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion in  theory  but  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  projecting  this  theory 
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into  the  classroom  and  translating  it  into  practice.  Administrators, 
supervisors,  principals,  and  many  teachers  apparently  have  accepted 
the  underlying  educational  philosophy  in  theory.  The  extent  to  which 
they  understand  the  implications  of  this  philosophy  for  classroom  in- 
struction determines  the  degree  to  which  they  are  able  to  make  a 
workable  educational  program  based  on  it. 

The  goals  are  clear  and  worth  while.  In  seeing  their  full  implications 
for  the  educational  program  it  is  suggested  that  attention  be  directed 
to  recognizing  the  following: 

( i )  The  ability  to  develop  a  plan  of  work,  to  use  tools  appropriate 
to  the  situation,  to  think  constructively  in  a  group  effort,  and  the  like, 
are  considered  fundamental  goals  of  the  elementary  education  program. 

(2)  These  very  basic  goals  can  be  realized  equally  through  a  variety 
of  situations  or  problems. 

THE  NATURE  OF  CURRICULUM  EXPERIENCES 

The  desired  goals  and  what  is  known  of  the  way  learning  takes  place 
suggest  curriculum  experiences  having  to  do  with  the  problems  of  the 
learner  in  his  everyday  activities,  experiences  that  take  on  new  mean- 
ing and  are  extended  through  guidance.  In  implementing  this  concept 
the  following  suggestions  are  made: 

(1)  The  scope  of  the  curriculum  should  be  defined  by  the  problems 
of  home,  school,  and  community  life  rather  than  by  the  limits  of  organ- 
ized bodies  of  subject  matter. 

(2)  Studies  recently  made  of  children's  needs  and  of  community 
needs  should  be  developed  further,  and  similar  studies  should  be  under- 
taken by  schools  which  have  not  yet  given  attention  to  this  problem. 
These  studies  should  be  extended  to  include:  (a)  specific  curriculum 
experiences  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  particular  pupil  group;  and 
(b)  the  knowledges,  understandings,  and  skills  needed  to  meet  these 
experiences  now  and  later. 

(3)  Widely  differentiated  curricula  should  be  developed  by  different 
schools  in  the  light  of  differences  in  needs  and  interests  of  the  various 
pupil  and  community  groups  in  Newark.  While  all  schools  will  be 
concerned  with  fundamental  problems  of  everyday  living,  the  differ- 
ences in  pupil  ability  and  background  of  experiences  make  necessary: 
(a)  varied  approaches  to  the  same  basic  problems;  (b)  very  different 
experiences  in  dealing  with  the  problems  (from  school  to  school  and 
from  group  to  group);    (c)  different  points  of  emphasis  on  problems 
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and  differences  in  amount  of  time  given  to  each  problem;  and  (d)  the 
inclusion  in  the  curriculum  of  some  problems  that  are  different  for 
different  groups  and  for  individuals  within  groups. 

(4)  In  the  consideration  of  these  problems  subject-matter  content 
should  be  used  functionally  without  regard  for  the  limitations  of 
subject-matter  lines  and  departments  of  study.  The  problem  or  the 
situation  is  the  determiner  of  the  particular  subject  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered. Subject  matter  is  thought  of  as  a  means  to  an  end  rather  than 
an  end  in  itself.  Teacher  and  children  are  free  to  cut  across  subject- 
matter  lines  as  their  work  on  a  problem  calls  for  data  from  various 
fields. 

(5)  The  extracurricular  part  of  the  elementary  program  should  be 
critically  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  findings  of  the  study  of  pupil 
and  community  needs,  and  essential  experiences  should  be  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  child's  total  curriculum.  Extracurricular  activities 
should  be  considered  as  worthy  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  as  any  other  aspect  of  the  work. 

(6)  The  child's  method  of  work  should  be  considered  important 
curriculum  content,  and  its  development  as  important  a  function  of  the 
elementary  school  as  the  content  of  the  experience  itself. 

GUIDING  CURRICULUM  EXPERIENCES 

TEACHING  TECHNOLOGY 

"Finding  a  way  of  teaching  which  will  do  away  with  the  need  for  so 
much  reteaching,  especially  in  the  skill  subjects,"  is  a  problem  fre- 
quently encountered  by  teachers  and  principals.  While  curriculum 
experiences  based  on  situations  that  have  meaning  for  the  child  will 
aid  in  the  solution  of  this  problem,  the  final  worth  of  these  experiences 
is  conditioned  in  no  small  measure  by  the  way  in  which  children  are 
guided  in  meeting  and  dealing  with  them.  Like  the  experiences  them- 
selves, the  guidance  given  must  be  flexible.  It  must  be  conditioned  by 
and  differentiated  to  meet  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  individual  child. 
In  implementing  the  concept  of  guidance  as  working  with,  not  direct- 
ing children — as  helping  boys  and  girls  grow  in  self-realization  and 
self-guidance — the  following  suggestions  are  made: 

(1)  Guidance  should  be  based  upon  a  careful  and  continuing  study 
of  the  given  pupil  group.  There  should  be  developed  a  plan  of  cumula- 
tive pupil  records,  based  on  the  beginnings  made  in  the  Educational 
Progress  records  but  extended  to  include  descriptive  data  (in  terms  of 
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various  areas  of  growth)  for  each  child.  These  records,  developed 
cumulatively,  move  with  the  child  as  he  goes  from  one  section  of  the 
city  to  another  or  as  he  undertakes  work  with  another  teacher. 

(2)  The  capacities  and  background  of  experience  of  each  child 
should  be  important  factors  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  work  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  carried  forward.  For  example,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  whether  the  less  able  child  should  do  less  extensive 
work  than  the  group,  or  whether  he  should  use  distinctly  different  mate- 
rials; whether  a  very  able  child  should  have  breadth  of  experience 
rather  than  greater  depth  in  a  given  area.  Not  all  children  need  to  solve 
the  same  problem;  needs  and  desired  experience  of  individuals  will 
differ  in  the  light  of  their  experiences  outside  of  school,  and  each  should 
be  encouraged  to  develop  his  own  method  of  work  and  way  of  expres- 
sion. 

(3)  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  all-round  development  of  the 
child.  Daily  programs  should  be  critically  reviewed  to  check  on  bal- 
ance and  variety  of  activities;  to  provide  for  physical  needs  that  are 
met  by  rest  and  relaxation,  play  out-of-doors,  and  adequate  diet;  and 
to  provide  for  a  free  or  unassigned  period  to  allow  for  individual  needs 
and  interests. 

(4)  In  considering  the  all-round  development  of  the  child,  the  goals 
agreed  upon  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind,  with  freedom  (a)  to  adjust 
time  spent  with  a  given  problem  or  area  in  terms  of  the  children,  and 
(b)  to  readjust  the  time  for  any  given  day  or  week. 

(5)  Guidance  should  be  directed  toward  helping  the  child  unify  his 
activities,  within  and  without  the  school,  around  meaningful  experi- 
ences. Attention  should  be  given  to  continuity  of  experiences  in  the 
lives  of  children  rather  than  continuity  in  subject  matter.  Assignments 
for  tomorrow  should  grow  directly  out  of  the  work  of  today,  the  daily 
program  being  organized  with  closely  related  areas  in  a  time  block. 
The  activities  of  the  school  should  be  developed  with  regard  for  home 
and  community  experiences. 

The  principles  of  continuity  of  experience  should  be  applied  not 
only  to  the  work  within  and  between  the  grades  and  to  relations 
between  the  school  and  the  community,  but  also  to  transition  from  the 
elementary  to  the  secondary  school. 

The  boundaries  between  subjects  should  be  crossed  freely  as  pupil 
and  teacher  focus  on  problems,  as  meanings  and  relationships  rather 
than  information  for  its  own  sake  are  the  ends  sought.   Drawing  upon 
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various  subject-matter  areas  as  needed  in  dealing  with  problems  and 
situations  will  do  much  not  only  to  unify  the  child's  experiences  but 
also  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  a  crowded  curriculum. 

Until  such  time  as  the  work  can  be  organized  on  a  basis  of  real 
experiences  and  problems,  the  need  for  seeing  relationships  should  be 
met  by  guidance  that  (a)  draws  freely  upon  related  fields  as  they  have 
a  bearing  on  a  given  situation,  (b)  knows  children's  backgrounds,  in 
school  and  out,  well  enough  to  point  to  like  circumstances  in  the  child's 
previous  activities,  and  (c)  helps  the  child  arrive,  through  his  activities, 
at  basic  understandings  and  generalizations  useful  in  meeting  other 
situations. 

Opportunity  should  be  given  for  staying  with  a  problem  or  situation 
so  that  it  can  be  considered  from  a  variety  of  points  of  view  and  carried 
to  a  stage  of  development  satisfactory  to  the  learner.  Pushing  on  from 
step  to  step  in  an  effort  to  "cover  ground,"  whether  or  not  the  children 
are  satisfied  with  their  consideration  of  the  area,  results  in  the  develop- 
ment of  faulty  habits  and  attitudes  of  attack  upon  a  problem. 

(6)  Guidance  should  be  directed  toward  helping  children  think 
about  and  understand  situations  rather  than  toward  the  mastery  of 
facts  or  development  of  patterns  of  response  to  situations.  Guidance 
should  encourage  children  to  experiment,  to  raise  questions,  to  make 
judgments.  The  classroom  atmosphere  should  be  one  of  "work"  rather 
than  "talk." 

(7)  An  active  role  should  be  taken  by  children  in  selecting  and 
planning  their  activities  and  the  experiences  should  be  developed  in 
terms  of  the  actual  situations  facing  the  children  in  whatever  part  of 
Newark  they  live.  There  should  be  joint  determination  of  purposes 
around  experiences  meaningful  to  the  children,  and  joint  setting  up  of 
plans  for  work  on  a  problem.  Children  should  work  cooperatively  with 
their  fellows  in  executing  the  plan  and  in  evaluating  the  product. 
Teachers  should  work  toward  extending  to  children  opportunities  to 
share  in  the  organization  and  functioning  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 
Each  group,  or  some  of  its  members,  should  have  some  definite  re- 
sponsibility to  the  school  as  a  whole — something  that  continues  from 
year  to  year  as  the  responsibility  of  the  given  grade  group.  The  school 
paper,  assemblies,  "lost-and-found"  department,  student  council,  and 
safety  patrol  are  illustrative  of  these  activities. 

(8)  Techniques,  skills,  and  basic  understandings  should  be  devel- 
oped through  the  solution  of  problems  rather  than  through  abstract 
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formal  exercises.  They  should  be  developed  in  relation  to  situations 
calling  for  their  use  rather  than  as  ends  divorced  from  any  real  need. 
Guidance  should  be  directed  toward  helping  children  (a)  generalize 
from  situations  and  (b)  apply  previously  learned  generalizations  to 
pertinent  new  situations.  Fundamental  generalizations  and  the  power 
to  generalize  become  the  first  goals  of  the  educational  program  rather 
than  skills  or  subject-matter  knowledges.  Skills  are  not  important  in 
and  of  themselves,  but  as  tools  that  facilitate  or  impede  a  solution 
of  the  problem  or  the  handling  of  the  situation.  As  the  need  for  skills 
is  indicated  in  working  with  a  problem,  provision  should  be  made  for 
drill— drill  that  makes  use  of  the  known  principles  governing  habit 
formation,  but  drill  for  which  the  child  sees  a  need  and  from  which 
he  develops  a  skill  that  he  uses.  This  is  opposed  to  mechanical  drill 
which  calls  for  excessive  practice  because  it  has  so  little  meaning  for 
the  learner. 

(9)  The  method  of  teaching  should  be  varied  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  situation.  In  place  of  one-day  assignments  or  question- 
answer-textbook-workbook  procedures  there  should  be  discussions, 
pupil  questioning,  study  and  investigation,  experimentation,  and  the 
like.  In  every  case  the  method  used  should  be  real  to  the  problem  or 
situation.  For  example,  a  bona  fide  reason  for  listening  to  reports 
is  that  different  sources  have  been  consulted;  discussion  takes  place 
because  elements  are  not  clear  to  individuals;  and  related  issues  and 
questions  are  raised  because  they  have  occurred  to  the  individual  who 
has  really  thought  about  a  problem. 

USING  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

The  preceding  sections  suggest  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
environment  as  a  factor  in  the  learning  process.  The  Newark  environ- 
ment is  rich  in  potential  teaching-learning  situations  and  materials. 
In  order  to  realize  the  full  values  from  these  situations  the  following 
suggestions  are  made: 

(1)  Any  material  of  instruction  should  be  critically  evaluated  before 
use  in  terms  of  its  contribution  to  the  situation  at  hand.  Those  books, 
maps,  excursions,  movies,  slides  should  be  chosen  which  can  best  make 
the  needed  contribution.  Materials  of  instruction  should  be  conceived 
as  "service  tools"  to  facilitate  the  learning  process  and  not  as  ends  in 
themselves.  Materials  are  to  be  used  only  as  they  contribute  to  the 
work  under  way, 
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(2)  Increased  use  should  be  made  of  firsthand  experiences  through 
materials  brought  to  the  school  and  through  well-planned  excursions 
into  the  community. 

(3)  The  textbook  and  workbook  should  be  viewed  as  only  two  of 
the  many  sources  of  materials  for  aiding  the  child  in  arriving  at  solu- 
tions to  problems.  A  wide  range  of  media  and  materials  should  be  used 
— radio,  newspapers,  magazines,  movies,  dramatizations,  supplementary 
books,  maps,  pictures,  and  the  like. 

(4)  As  rapidly  as  possible,  complete  sets  of  texts  should  be  replaced 
with  source  and  reference  materials  representing  varied  points  of  view 
and  including  from  four  to  ten  copies  of  a  single  text. 

(5)  School  libraries  should  be  developed  in  each  elementary  school 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Pending  the  appointment  of  a  teacher-librarian, 
the  work  may  be  undertaken  by  one  of  the  upper  grade  groups  under 
the  guidance  of  the  teacher  working  with  that  group. 

(6)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  development  of  a  school 
"materials  bureau"  for  pamphlets,  pictures,  maps,  posters,  newspaper 
and  magazine  clippings,  and  other  materials.  The  collection  and  filing 
of  these  materials  might  be  sponsored  by  an  upper  grade  group  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  entire  school. 

(7)  Materials  designed  for  the  use  of  the  children  should  be  placed 
at  the  level  of  their  vision. 

(8)  Material  resources  should  be  critically  reviewed  in  each  school 
to  see  whether  children  most  in  need  of  enriched  experiences  are 
receiving  them. 

(9)  Children  should  assume  increasing  responsibility  for  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  instructional  materials. 

THE  SCHOOL  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 

It  was  noted  in  the  foregoing  discussion  that  the  community  is  a 
rich  source  of  instructional  material.  It  is  also  an  indicator  of  chil- 
dren's background  of  experience  and  of  fundamental  problems  of 
everyday  living  that  have  meaning  for  children.  The  work  of  the 
school  is  greatly  hampered  without  close  association  and  cooperation 
with  the  home  and  the  larger  community.  In  turn  the  school  has  a 
responsibility  to  cooperate  with  other  agencies  in  the  community.  In 
implementing  the  desired  type  of  reciprocal  relationship  the  following 
recommendations  are  made: 

(1)  Contacts  with  parents  and  community  agencies  should  be  ex- 
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tended  to  include  all  children  (not  just  the  maladjusted).  There  should 
be  gradual  visitation  of  all  homes  by  teachers,  increased  participation 
of  parents  in  jointly  planned  activities,  study  by  individual  schools  of 
community  needs  and  assets,  and  participation  with  children  in  their 
out-of-school  activities.  Each  school  should  take  account  of  the  back- 
ground of  its  particular  group  of  parents  and  initiate  ways  in  which 
they  can  make  their  best  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  school  and  in 
which  the  school  can  be  of  greatest  service  to  them. 

This  may  mean  development  of  parent-teacher  associations,  parent 
participation  in  excursions,  attendance  at  school  programs,  visitation 
when  school  is  in  session,  attendance  at  doctor's  examinations  of  chil- 
dren, development  of  an  advisory  council  of  parents  to  work  with 
teachers,  development  of  a  library  for  parents  within  the  school  build- 
ing, preparation  of  simple  brochures  describing  various  activities  of 
the  school,  preparation  of  suggestions  for  toys  and  books  to  be  pur- 
chased at  Christmas  time,  conferences  to  review  the  child's  growth  and 
development,  home  visitations,  provisions  for  classes  where  parents 
may  receive  instruction  in  child  care,  homemaking,  and  health  stand- 
ards, and  the  like. 

(2)  All  schools  should  work  in  close  cooperation  with  other  com- 
munity agencies,  serving  as  points  of  contact  between  the  homes  of 
the  children  and  the  welfare  agencies.  The  activities  of  the  school 
should  be  related  more  closely  to  those  of  the  recreational  program. 
The  curriculum  should  be  modified  to  include  the  guidance  of  children 
in  understanding  that  these  agencies  have  a  definite  place  in  the  com- 
munity. 

EVALUATING  PUPIL  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Evaluating  pupil  development  is  the  joint  responsibility  of  home, 
school,  and  community  agencies  with  which  the  child  is  associated. 
Not  only  do  experiences  grow  out  of  the  community  but,  as  a  result 
of  learning,  these  experiences  should  be  reflected  back  into  the  com- 
munity. The  real  test  of  teaching-learning  situations  lies  in  the  way 
the  child  responds  to  new  situations  that  call  for  the  use  of  previous 
experiences.  In  considering  the  implications  of  this  concept,  Newark 
teachers  are  invited  to  give  attention  to  the  following: 

(1)  Evaluating  his  own  growth  is  an  important  part  of  the  learner's 
experience.  He  should  have  opportunity  to  review  his  work  critically 
in  the  light  of  a  purpose  inherent  in  the  situation  rather  than  in  terms 
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of  such  a  purpose  as  that  of  covering  assigned  material,  increasing 
abstract  skills,  or  competing  with  his  fellows  in  terms  of  a  score. 

(2)  Tests  which  measure  development  of  skill  are  worth  giving. 
However,  they  should  be  interpreted  only  in  the  light  of  the  limited 
areas  that  they  measure;  they  are  chiefly  valuable  as  diagnostic  meas- 
ures; and  they  need  to  be  individually  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
background  of  abilities  of  the  particular  pupil  group.  Norms  have  less 
value  than  intensive  study  of  individual  cases. 

(3)  Tests  of  skills  should  be  supplemented  by  tests  designed  to 
measure  ability  to  meet  and  deal  with  situations,  to  measure  real  under- 
standing rather  than  just  memorization  or  habit  formation.  Teachers 
can  grow  in  the  ability  to  develop  such  written  tests.  Even  more  im- 
portant are  the  daily  tests  met  by  the  child  as  he  deals  with  everyday 
situations — his  reaction  to  a  disappointment,  his  ability  to  deal  with  an 
argument  or  to  use  sources  for  finding  an  answer  to  a  problem.  Re- 
actions to  these  situations  should  be  noted  and  become  part  of  the 
child's  cumulative  record. 

(4)  The  real  test  of  the  child's  development  is  in  his  response  to 
situations  in  the  community  when  he  is  not  associated  with  the  school. 
Only  as  there  is  a  carry-over  into  his  daily  living  can  learning  be  said 
to  have  taken  place. 

(5)  Both  the  content  of  pupil  experiences  and  the  guidance  of  these 
experiences  should  be  critically  reviewed  from  time  to  time  in  relation 
to  the  effect  of  the  school  on  the  life  of  the  community.  Evaluation  is 
a  continuous  process. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION  AFFECTING 
CURRICULUM  AND  TEACHING 

The  major  function  of  administration  is  to  provide  an  organization 
which  will  set  free  the  energy  of  the  staff  and  pupil  personnel  and  focus 
it  on  the  cooperative  solution  of  fundamental  problems  of  living.  If 
this  is  to  be  done  in  a  way  to  assist  in  meeting  the  indicated  problems 
of  curriculum  and  teaching  the  following  suggestions  should  be  con- 
sidered: 

(1)  The  cycle  plan  should  be  given  up. 

(2)  As  rapidly  as  possible  classes  should  be  organized  on  a  self- 
contained  basis,  with  children  under  the  guidance  of  one  teacher  for 
at  least  a  full  year. 

(3)  Classroom  teachers  should  be  assisted  in  the  development  of 
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work  in  such  special  areas  as  art,  crafts,  home  economics,  health,  and 
the  like,  rather  than  considering  these  areas  as  segments  of  the  cur- 
riculum under  the  direction  of  specialists.  As  the  budget  permits, 
specialists  should  be  appointed  as  resource  persons  to  advise  with 
teachers  and  to  serve  as  experts  on  call. 

(4)  As  rooms  are  made  vacant  through  the  declining  elementary 
school  population,  these  rooms  should  be  developed  as  workrooms, 
studios,  and  laboratories  for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers  when 
the  work  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  calls  for  equipment  and  activities 
that  can  be  carried  on  more  effectively  outside  the  regular  classroom. 

(5)  Children  should  continue  under  the  guidance  of  one  teacher  for 
a  long  enough  period  of  time  to  make  it  possible  for  that  teacher  to 
come  to  know  them  as  individuals  and  to  know  their  potentialities.  At 
least  one  year  is  indicated,  with  experimentation  in  the  direction  of 
two  years. 

(6)  An  experimental  program  should  be  launched  in  a  limited  num- 
ber of  schools  to  develop  a  curriculum  based  upon  the  problems  of 
living  related  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  school  and  its  community. 

PART  II:  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 

Variously  stated  though  its  aims  may  be,  elementary  education  may 
be  said  to  hold  as  its  chief  concerns  the  continuous  cultivation  of  the 
growth  of  individual  children,  each  to  his  optimum  potentiality,  and 
the  development  of  those  loyalties  and  skills  which  are  essential  to 
competent  democratic  citizenship.  In  a  world  that  is  threatened  by 
totalitarian  assault,  both  sets  of  values  are  fundamental. 

While  these  general  aims  may  be  commonly  accepted,  no  uniform 
pattern  of  education  for  childhood  will  automatically  meet  the  needs 
of  all  American  cities.  Each  must  develop  its  elementary  schools  in 
terms  of  its  own  uniqueness,  the  changing  character  of  its  industrial 
and  cultural  life,  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  its  people,  and  the 
varying  environmental  conditions  in  which  its  children  live. 

As  described  more  fully  in  another  section  of  this  report,  Newark 
is  predominantly  an  industrial  city.  It  is  characterized  by  extreme 
density  of  population,  by  the  presence  of  numerous  racial  and  national 
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groups,  and  by  relatively  widespread  areas  in  which  incomes  are  low 
and  recreational  facilities  limited.  While  the  population  as  a  whole  has 
declined  somewhat,  the  relative  increase  in  the  number  of  Negroes  has 
completely  changed  the  constituency  of  some  elementary  school  dis- 
tricts and,  in  some  instances,  has  occasioned  feelings  of  racial  antago- 
nism. Newark  has  certain  definite  welfare  and  cultural  resources  with 
which  the  schools  enjoy  cooperative  relationships. 

In  common  with  that  of  many  other  American  cities,  Newark's  ele- 
mentary school  enrollment  has  declined  sharply  in  recent  years,  and 
estimates  indicate  that  this  decline  will  continue  for  some  years.  As 
may  be  expected  among  any  large  number  of  children,  wide  variations 
in  ability  appear  among  Newark  boys  and  girls,  with  relatively  large 
proportions  of  those  who  have  less  than  average  ability  to  do  academic 
school  work,  so  far  as  this  can  be  determined  by  group  intelligence 
tests.  There  appears  to  be  a  significant  correlation  between  low  scores 
on  intelligence  tests  and  unfavorable  environmental  conditions.  More 
than  one  half  of  the  Newark  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fourteen  were  living  in  what  may  be  termed  unfavorable  home  condi- 
tions, according  to  a  study,  entitled  Social  Trends  and  the  Schools,  made 
in  1 94 1  by  the  Department  of  Reference  and  Research.  Only  13  per 
cent  enjoyed  home  conditions  described  as  "good"  or  "superior."  Dur- 
ing the  middle  thirties,  many  families  were  on  relief.  On  the  other 
hand,  elementary  school  pupils  have  been  relatively  free  from  serious 
epidemics  for  a  number  of  years. 

To  what  extent  do  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  Newark 
elementary  schools  make  the  purposes  of  elementary  education  effec- 
tive in  the  city  of  Newark?  In  what  respects  should  organization  and 
administration  be  modified  so  as  to  promote  these  purposes  more  effec- 
tively? These  are  questions  which  this  section  of  the  report  seeks  to 
answer  on  the  basis  of  such  evidence  as  it  has  been  possible  to  secure. 

Some  General  Aspects  of  Organization  and 
Administration 

The  Newark  public  school  program  has  been  organized  mainly  upon 
the  K-8-4  basis;  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  basis  of  (1)  elementary 
schools  comprising  the  kindergarten  and  first  eight  grades,  and  (2) 
four-year  high  schools  serving  grades  9  to  12  inclusive. 
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THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Highly  commendable  is  the  educational  vision  which  has  provided 
kindergarten  opportunities  for  young  children  in  every  section  of 
Newark.  While  the  prevailing  program  of  the  elementary  schools  in- 
cludes the  kindergarten  and  first  eight  grades,  several  variations  are 
shown  in  Table  33. 

Table  33 
Grade  Levels  Served  by  Newark  Elementary  Schools 

Number  of 
Years  Included  Schools 

Kindergarten  to  4A   2 

Kindergarten  to  6B   1 

Kindergarten  to  6A 6 

Kindergarten  to  7B   1 

Kindergarten  to  8 A 31 

Kindergarten  to  aA   3 

Kindergarten  to  6A  (plus  J.H.S.,  grades  7,  8,  9)  2 

Kindergarten  to  6A  (plus  H.S.,  grade  10)    1 

Kindergarten  to  5A  (plus  H.S.,  grade  9)    1 

Kindergarten  only  (plus  classes  for  deaf)   1 

Total  49 

The  survey  staff  is  aware  that  the  housing  of  high  school  pupils  in 
elementary  schools  is  an  emergency  measure  taken  because  of  lack  of 
high  school  facilities,  and  it  recommends  that  the  policy  be  abandoned 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

There  is  considerable  agreement  among  educational  authorities, 
based  upon  observation  of  various  age  levels  included  in  the  scope 
of  elementary  school  programs  throughout  the  country,  that  children 
of  the  ages  served  by  the  kindergarten  and  grades  1-6  constitute  the 
best  learning  group  for  an  elementary  school  from  the  standpoint  both 
of  instruction  and  of  personal  development. 

In  view  of  the  probability  that  the  elementary  school  enrollment  will 
continue  to  decline  numerically  for  several  years,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  Newark  school  authorities  keep  in  mind  the  great  desirability 
of  limiting  the  scope  of  elementary  school  organization  to  the  service 
of  children  of  ages  represented  by  the  present  kindergarten  and  first 
six  grades. 
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THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PLANT  AND 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE 

Among  the  conditions  which  immediately  impress  the  observer  of 
elementary  school  service  in  Newark  are  the  following: 

(i)  Consistent  effort  is  being  made  to  capitalize  the  school  plant 
for  community  recreational  purposes. 

(2)  Playground  facilities  are  extremely  limited. 

(3)  Many  buildings  are  unattractive,  dark  and  inefficiently  planned 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  modern  elementary  school  program.  This 
aspect  of  the  elementary  school  plant  has  been  more  fully  considered 
in  another  section  of  the  report. 

(4)  Classrooms  in  many  older  buildings  are  large.  With  provision 
of  movable  seating  and  other  appropriate  equipment,  they  may  be 
generally  regarded  as  adaptable  to  the  more  flexible  program  toward 
which  the  modern  elementary  school  is  progressing. 

(5)  A  most  serious  deficiency  in  the  Newark  elementary  school 
plant  is  the  general  absence  of  cafeteria  facilities.  It  is  known  that 
many  of  the  children  in  the  poorer  districts  go  to  school  with  no  break- 
fasts or  inadequate  ones.  If  this  is  followed  by  an  inadequate  lunch, 
which  is  frequently  the  case,  it  means  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  child 
to  get  those  specific  nutrients  which  are  indispensable  for  the  main- 
tenance of  health.  In  the  special  schools  where  the  school  lunch  or 
breakfast  or  both  have  been  served  regularly,  the  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  children  is  marked.  It  is  not  only  the  children  in  families 
in  the  low  income  groups  who  need  to  have  a  suitable  lunch  served  at 
school,  but  children  in  families  in  the  upper  income  brackets  as  well. 

The  school  cafeteria  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  means  for 
improving  community  understanding  of  food  selection,  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  at  any  time  but  particularly  to  a  nation  at  war.  Ex- 
perience demonstrates  also  that  the  school  cafeteria  is  a  place  where 
wholesome  relationships  are  developed  under  guidance  and  socially 
important  attitudes  are  formed  during  the  experience  of  eating  to- 
gether. 

The  survey  staff  recommends  that  studies  be  made  with  a  view  to 
remodeling  for  cafeterias  as  well  as  other  modern  facilities  the  space 
now  being  vacated  by  lowered  attendance. 

School  Size.  At  present,  one  half  of  Newark's  elementary  schools 
serve  800  or  more  pupils.  The  largest  school,  Abington  Avenue,  has  an 
attendance  of   1,474;    the   smallest,   Bruce  Street,  serves   forty-eight 
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children  in  the  kindergarten  only,  but  the  building  also  houses  a  few 
classes  for  the  deaf.  Including  the  Bruce  Street  School,  only  five 
schools  serve  fewer  than  300  pupils,  while  nineteen  serve  more  than 
1,000. 

The  size  limit  of  elementary  schools,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  best 
possible  service  to  boys  and  girls,  is  a  question  upon  which  no  objective 
evidence  is  yet  available.  The  survey  staff  seriously  questions  whether 
adequate  individual  attention  in  the  way  of  guidance  and  instruction 
can  be  given  in  elementary  schools  enrolling  more  than  1,000.  Reor- 
ganization of  elementary  schools  on  the  K-6  basis  (including  kinder- 
garten and  ages  represented  by  grades  1-6)  would  reduce  the  pupil 
load  to  the  point  where  very  few  schools  would  have  more  than  1,000 
pupils. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  ORGANIZATION  IN  NEWARK 

Table  34  shows  that,  as  the  schools  are  organized  for  instructional 
purposes,  two  major  types  prevail:  (1)  the  self-contained  classroom 
unit  in  which  each  teacher  gives  all  the  instruction,  sometimes  assisted 
by  special  teachers  in  subjects  like  physical  education  and  the  arts, 

Table  34 
Organization  Types  of  Newark  Elementary  Schools 


Number  of  Pupils  Self-Contained 

Including  Kindergarten*  Classroom 


Modified  Platoon 


1 500-1400    1 

1399-13°°    I  I 

1 299-1 200    2  3 

1199-1100    1  2 

1099-1000    5  3 

999-  900    2  1 

899-  800    2  1 

799-  700    4 

699-  600    5  1 

599-  500    4  1 

499-  400    2  1 

399-  300    1 

299-  200    2 

199-  100    2 

Under  ioo   i 

Total   34  15 


*  With  some  variations. 

Note:  Broken  line  denotes  median  of  school  size. 
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and  (2)  the  modified  platoon.  Among  variations  of  the  self-contained 
classroom  type  is  the  so-called  cooperative  unit  organization  found  in 
one  school. 

Schools  of  all  sizes  are  represented  among  the  thirty-four  classified 
as  non-platoon,  while  it  will  be  noted  that  the  platoon  organization  is 
employed  for  the  most  part  among  the  larger  schools. 

The  Platoon  School.  The  presence  of  these  two  prevailing  types  of 
organization  highlights  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  the  growth  of  young 
children  is  better  served  by  one  teacher  or  by  several. 

In  a  platoon  school  the  child  has  a  homeroom  teacher  and  several 
special  teachers.  Homeroom  teachers  usually  instruct  him  in  academic 
subjects  while  each  of  his  special  teachers  has  responsibility  for  a  sub- 
ject like  physical  education,  art,  home  economics,  shop,  and  music. 
The  child's  day  is  thus  divided  somewhat  evenly  between  academic 
and  special  subjects. 

Instead  of  being  responsible  for  one  group  of  children,  as  under  the 
self-contained  classroom  plan,  the  homeroom  teacher  of  the  platoon 
school  is  responsible  for  two  groups  or  platoons.  While  the  first  group 
is  with  her,  the  second  group  is  assigned  to  its  various  special  teachers, 
whom  it  meets  according  to  schedule.  When  the  second  group  returns 
to  the  homeroom,  the  first  group  is  scheduled  to  the  various  special 
teachers. 

Reasons  for  Introducing  the  Platoon.  The  fundamental  reason  for 
introducing  the  platoon  plan  in  Newark  was  economy  of  plant  facilities. 
In  191 5,  lack  of  school  housing  made  it  necessary  to  operate  many 
classes  on  a  part-time  basis.  The  platoon  school,  through  constant 
use  of  auditorium,  gymnasium,  playground,  and  shops,  enabled  a  school 
plant  to  serve  approximately  25  per  cent  more  pupils  than  it  had 
served  before. 

Criticisms  and  Modifications.  Originally  grades  1-8  were  included 
in  Newark,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  platoon  organization.  Beginning  in 
1923  the  program  has  gradually  been  simplified  and  each  first  grade 
class  now  remains  in  charge  of  a  single  classroom  teacher  for  the  entire 
day.  In  fact,  only  four  schools  now  include  second  grade  children  in 
the  platoon  organization.  In  five  other  schools,  pupils  do  not  enter 
the  platoons  until  they  reach  the  third  grade,  while  in  six  more,  entry 
is  postponed  until  the  fourth  grade.  Overcrowding  has  been  eliminated 
and  as  attendance  continues  to  decline,  the  school  housing  factor  is  no 
longer  a  major  consideration.   How  to  retain  the  values  of  the  platoon 
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plan  with  a  less  rigid  type  of  organization  is  a  matter  to  which  Newark 
school  authorities  are  giving  serious  consideration. 

Disadvantages  of  the  Platoon  Organization.  Among  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  platoon  organization  are  these: 

(i)  Interference  with  child  growth.  Too  many  teachers  spoil  the 
educational  broth  for  young  children.  Under  the  platoon  plan  a  nine- 
year-old  fourth  grade  pupil  may  have  as  many  as  six  different  teachers. 

(2)  Disunity  of  learning.  It  is  difficult  to  give  desirable  unity  to 
learning  where  so  many  different  teachers  are  involved. 

(3)  Subject  rather  than  pupil  emphasis. 

(4)  Dominance  of  the  time  schedule.  The  mechanical  rigidity  of 
the  platoon  schedule  makes  needed  adjustments  difficult. 

(5)  Absence  of  child  guidance.  No  teacher  has  an  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  render  to  young  children  the  most  delicate  and  most  impor- 
tant service  a  teacher  can  render,  namely,  the  cultivation  of  character 
and  personality  development  through  friendly  acquaintance  and  under- 
standing. 

The  Platoon  a  Transitional  Type  of  Organization.  Historically  the 
emergence  of  the  platoon  school  twenty-five  years  ago  marked  a  revolt 
against  the  limitations  of  the  traditional  classroom.  It  stood  for  the 
enrichment  of  learning  through  increased  pupil  activity  and  a  wider 
range  of  experience  with  the  arts  and  sciences.  As  such  it  has  marked 
a  genuine  advance  in  school  practice. 

However,  the  new  generation  of  teachers  is  well  equipped  in  scholar- 
ship, general  culture,  and  professional  training.  The  specialization  of 
teaching,  which  the  platoon  plan  employed  twenty-five  years  ago,  was 
doubtless  the  only  available  means  of  securing  enrichment.  Today  it 
should  become  increasingly  unnecessary. 

The  Modern  Self -Contained  Classroom.  Many  authorities  today 
agree  that  the  educational  welfare  of  elementary  school  children  is 
best  served  by  a  type  of  organization  in  which  a  single  teacher  is 
definitely  responsible  for  the  growth  of  a  single  group  of  children.  This 
responsibility  as  far  as  possible  should  include  instruction  in  all  sub- 
jects with  such  assistance  in  the  way  of  expert  consultancy  and  in- 
service  training  as  the  needs  of  the  situation  require. 

Next  Steps  in  Establishment  of  the  Self -Contained  Classroom. 
Specifically  the  survey  staff  recommends  that  the  fifteen  platoon 
schools  in  Newark  be  reorganized  upon  the  basis  of  self-contained 
classroom  units  at  all  age  levels. 
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Among  the  policies  which  should  govern  the  transitional  period,  the 
following  are  suggested: 

(i)  Acceptance  of  the  modern  self-contained  classroom,  i.e.,  one 
teacher  responsible  for  all  phases  of  instruction  for  a  single  group  of 
children,  as  the  eventual  goal  of  elementary  school  organization  in 
Newark. 

(2)  Gradual,  rather  than  revolutionary,  change-over. 

(3)  Cooperative  planning;  appointment  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  an  advisory  committee  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
modern  self-contained  classroom  unit.  This  committee  should  include 
members  of  the  Superintendent's  staff  who  are  concerned  with  or- 
ganization, curriculum,  and  personnel;  principals  of  both  platoon  and 
non-platoon  schools;  and  teachers  representing  all  grade  levels  includ- 
ing the  kindergarten  in  both  platoon  and  non-platoon  schools.  This 
committee  might  properly  serve  along  the  following  lines: 

(a)  Recommending  appropriate  studies  of  teacher  preparation,  and 
instructional  facilities  (supplies,  equipment,  and  plant). 

(b)  Recommending  where  and  in  what  fashion  the  transitional 
process  should  be  started  and  what  special  in-service  assistance 
to  teachers  will  be  required. 

(c)  Advising  with  the  Superintendent  from  time  to  time  in  order 
that  the  change-over  may  be  made  as  smoothly  and  effectively 
as  possible  and  that  the  entire  elementary  school  corps  may 
gain  understanding  of  the  full  implications  of  the  modern  self- 
contained  classroom  unit. 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICIES 

So  far  this  section  of  the  report  has  been  concerned  largely  with 
structural  aspects  of  elementary  education.  It  is  also  important  to 
consider  certain  major  questions  of  policy  which  serve  as  guides  to  the 
functioning  of  elementary  school  service. 

Promotion  and  Failure.  Important  to  the  wholesome  individual 
growth  of  boys  and  girls  are  the  policies  which  control  promotion  and 
failure.  Growth  in  competent  citizenship  is  likewise  affected  by  pro- 
motional policies,  inasmuch  as  undesirable  attitudes  are  formed  by  con- 
tinued failure  to  progress.  So  sweeping  indeed  has  been  the  evidence 
of  social  and  emotional  maladjustment  and  antisocial  attitudes  grow- 
ing out  of  continued  failure  that  there  is  at  present  considerable  sup- 
port of  expert  opinion  for  the  policy  of  promoting  children  upon  the 
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basis  of  chronological  age  rather  than  upon  that  of  scholastic  achieve- 
ment at  each  grade  level.7 

The  Newark  policy,  while  adhering  in  part  to  the  scholastic  achieve- 
ment basis,  has  been  to  promote  the  child  unless  it  seems  clear  that 
his  growth  will  be  better  served  by  retention,  and  to  reduce  failures  to 
the  absolute  minimum.  That  there  has  been  commendable  accomplish- 
ment in  this  endeavor  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Newark's  failure 
rate  of  5.14  per  cent  in  grades  iB  to  8A  inclusive  is  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  many  large  cities.8 

Promotions  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades.  The  kindergarten 
failure  rate,  37.09  per  cent  for  June,  1941,  appears  to  afford  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  promotional  policy.  This  apparent  contradiction, 
however,  is  due  to  accounting  procedures  which  obscure  the  actual 
situation  so  far  as  promotional  practices  are  concerned.  Attention  is 
also  called  to  the  fact  that  more  children  fail  in  grades  iB  to  3B  inclu- 
sive than  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  as  a  whole. 

Recommendations .  The  following  recommendations  regarding  pro- 
motions are  made: 

(1)  For  reporting  kindergarten  promotions  an  accounting  form 
should  be  devised  which  will  present  a  true  picture  as  a  basis  for  edu- 
cational planning. 

(2)  A  special  study  should  be  made  of  all  factors  involved  in  the 
relatively  high  failure  rates  in  the  first  three  grades,  including  that  of 
class  size  to  which  later  reference  is  made. 

(3)  Continuous  promotion  should  be  tried  in  a  few  schools  and  the 
results  evaluated  in  terms  of  achievement  and  continuous  pupil  growth. 

Class  Size.  Opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  give  individual  attention 
and  guidance  is  likewise  an  influential  factor  in  the  growth  of  pupils. 
Obviously  this  opportunity  is  greater  in  small  classes  than  in  large 
ones.9  Administrative  policies  regarding  size  of  classes  are  therefore 
of  great  importance. 

Effort  has  been  made  during  recent  years  to  reduce  the  size  of 
Newark's  elementary  school  classes.   In  September,  1941,  the  median 

7  National  Education  Association  and  American  Association  of  School  Administrators. 
"Promotion  Policies  in  City  School  Systems."  Educational  Research  Service  Circular 
No.  q,  Washington,  D.  C,  1938. 

8Boyer,  Philip  A.  "Promoting  Individualized  Instruction."  The  Application  of  Research 
Findings  to  Current  Educational  Practice.  American  Educational  Research  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1935. 

0  National  Education  Association.  "The  Teacher  Looks  at  Teacher  Load."  Research 
Bulletin,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  5,  pp.  252-54,  November,  1939. 
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class  in  grades  1-8  numbered  thirty-six  pupils.  While  this  figure  is 
slightly  larger  than  a  national  median  for  grades  1-6  reported  in  1939,10 
it  nevertheless  compares  favorably  with  a  median  class  size  of  forty 
pupils  in  September,  1935.  In  September,  1941,  classes  in  elementary 
schools  in  Newark  ranged  in  size  all  the  way  from  nineteen  to  forty- 
eight  pupils.  The  September,  1935,  range  was  from  thirteen  to  fifty 
pupils.  Thus  some  progress  has  been  made.  The  survey  staff  strongly 
recommends  that  further  reductions  in  class  size  be  effected,  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  avoidance  of  class  groups  numbering  over  thirty- 
six  in  grades  above  the  third  and  over  thirty  in  kindergarten  and 
grades  1-3.  This  judgment  coincides  in  the  main  with  that  of  experi- 
enced teachers.11 

Kindergarten-Primary  Class  Size.  The  importance  of  small  class 
groups  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  succeeding  three  years  cannot  be 
too  highly  emphasized.  The  median  kindergarten  class  in  Newark 
comprised  twenty-six  pupils  in  September,  1941.  However,  classes 
ranged  in  size  all  the  way  from  fifteen  to  thirty-eight.  The  latter  figure 
represents  too  large  a  group  for  the  cultivation  of  emotional  stability, 
social  adaptability,  and  related  values  which  are  viewed  as  the  most 
important  outcomes  of  kindergarten  experience. 

As  already  noted,  it  is  the  recommendation  of  the  survey  staff  that 
a  special  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  classes  in  kindergarten  and 
grades  1,  2,  and  3  from  becoming  larger  than  thirty  pupils.  Such  a 
policy  should  be  facilitated  by  continuing  attendance  decreases  which 
are  in  prospect  for  the  elementary  schools. 

Ability  Grouping.  Like  many  other  cities  in  which  elementary 
school  teachers  have  served  relatively  large  classes,  Newark  has  for  a 
number  of  years  employed  ability  grouping  in  elementary  schools  as  a 
basic  device  for  adapting  instruction  to  pupil  needs.  Pupils  have  been 
assigned  to  slow,  normal,  and  rapid  progress  groups  chiefly  upon  the 
basis  of  the  Kuhlmann-Anderson  group  intelligence  tests  and  the  judg- 
ment of  principals  and  teachers.  Survey  observations  in  the  schools 
indicate  that  while  still  in  general  use,  ability  grouping  is  no  longer 
the  only  approach  being  made  to  the  individual  adaptation  of  in- 
struction. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff  that  further  reductions  in  class 
size  and  the  city-wide  adoption  of  the  self-contained  classroom,  both 

10  Ibid.,  p.  229. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  253. 
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of  which  have  been  previously  recommended,  will  make  possible  the 
general  relinquishment  of  ability  grouping. 

The  Testing  Program.  It  has  been  the  Newark  policy  for  a  number 
of  years  to  administer  achievement  tests  in  various  school  subjects 
and  to  report  results  back  to  the  schools.  The  current  testing  program 
has  been  in  effect  since  September,  1938,  and  is  expected  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  1942-43.  In  other  words,  the  testing  program  was  planned 
upon  a  five-year  basis.  This  means  that  there  is  to  be  approximately 
the  same  kind  of  emphasis  upon  reading  and  arithmetic  in  terms  of 
the  same  tests  every  year  for  the  five-year  period.  While  consecutive 
comparisons  for  five  years  are  thus  afforded,  the  practice  is  questioned 
by  the  survey  staff  because  of  its  tendency  to  narrow  instruction. 

Reporting  Results  Back  to  the  Schools.  In  reporting  test  results 
back  to  the  schools,  care  should  be  taken  to  emphasize  the  diagnostic 
rather  than  the  competitive  aspects.  If  teachers,  for  example,  find 
themselves  compared  with  others  of  the  same  grade  level  in  more 
favored  districts,  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  place  undue  emphasis 
upon  the  subjects  tested  at  the  expense  of  other  types  of  valuable 
educational  experience. 

Newark,  it  should  be  recorded,  has  not  used  testing  as  a  teacher- 
rating  device,  however.  Investigation  has  failed  to  reveal  any  instance 
of  a  Newark  elementary  school  teacher  having  received  an  unfavorable 
rating  because  of  the  showing  of  pupils  in  terms  of  city-wide  achieve- 
ment tests. 

Relative  Achievement  of  Newark  Pupils.  As  measured  by  test  re- 
sults in  February,  1941,  Newark  pupils  attained  standings  in  reading 
slightly  better  than  or  equal  to  national  averages  in  grades  3-5;  were 
somewhat  behind  nation-wide  achievement  in  grade  7  and  still  further 
behind  in  grade  8.  In  arithmetic,  Newark  pupils  beginning  the  eighth 
grade  were  more  than  one  school  year  below  national  standards.  Any 
attempt  to  explain  this  apparent  lag  of  Newark  upper  grade  pupils 
behind  national  attainments  in  reading  and  arithmetic,  without  more 
extensive  analysis  than  could  be  made  during  the  survey  period,  would 
necessarily  be  largely  speculative  in  character.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  situation  reflects  the  influence  of  such  factors  as  foreign  language 
difficulty,  widespread  unfavorable  living  conditions,  and  the  transiency 
of  the  school  population  mentioned  earlier  in  this  report.  The  survey 
staff  commends  the  analysis  already  undertaken  by  Newark  school 
authorities  on  a  city-wide  basis  and  suggests  that  the  question  may 
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properly  be   made   the   subject   of   special   study   by  principals   and 
teachers  in  individual  schools. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALSHIP 

Newark  has  forty-nine  schools  which  serve  elementary  school  pu- 
pils.12 They  are  administered  by  thirty-seven  principals.  Twelve  prin- 
cipals are  in  charge  of  two  schools  each.  Of  the  thirty-seven  principals, 
twelve  have  served  the  Newark  schools  in  some  instructional  capacity 
for  thirty  years  or  more.  For  these  thirty-seven  principals  the  median 
length  of  service  in  Newark  is  twenty-three  years.  Only  seven  have 
served  Newark  schools  less  than  fifteen  years. 

Principals'  Salaries.  Compensation  of  Newark  elementary  school 
principals,  according  to  the  schedule  now  in  effect,  may  range  from 
$3,100  to  $7,000  annually,  depending  upon  length  of  service  and  size 
of  school.  Principals  also  in  charge  of  junior  high  school  units  receive 
an  additional  $500  per  year.  This  schedule  should  attract  to  the 
Newark  elementary  school  principalship  a  very  high  quality  of  leader- 
ship. 

The  Principal  and  the  Central  Staff.  According  to  Board  of  Edu- 
cation regulations,  the  Newark  principal  is  the  executive  head  of  the 
school.  As  the  direct-line  representative  of  the  school  administration 
and  the  Board,  all  members  of  the  school  corps — instructional,  recrea- 
tional, clerical,  and  custodial — are  responsible  to  him.  He,  in  turn,  is 
responsible  to  the  administration  and  the  Board  for  the  quality  of 
service  rendered  by  his  school  and  for  the  effective  utilization  of  the 
various  auxiliary  services  such  as  attendance  and  welfare.  He  is  also 
responsible  for  bringing  to  the  assistance  of  his  teachers  the  services 
of  various  instructional  experts  who  are  members  of  the  supervisory 
and  consultant  staffs  and  he  carries  the  full  responsibility  for  the  qual- 
ity of  instruction  in  all  fields  both  academic  and  specialized.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  experts  are  free  at  all  times  to  observe  in  the  schools 
and  to  advise  with  the  principal  at  will  on  instructional  matters,  always 
with  the  recognition  of  the  principal's  complete  responsibility  as  the 
administrative  head  of  the  school. 

Freedom  to  Meet  Local  Needs.  It  is  important  to  note  the  marked 
uniformity  of  school  organization  and  service  which  appears  to  char- 
acterize all  the  schools  regardless  of  wide  disparity  of  community 

12  This  number  includes  four  schools  which  serve  both  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
(grades  7-9)  pupils. 
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environments  in  which  the  pupils  spend  the  138  hours  per  week  they 
are  not  in  school.  Genuine  equality  of  opportunity,  it  will  be  recog- 
nized, cannot  be  provided  unless  extreme  environmental  differences 
are  met  by  appropriate  modifications  of  school  service. 

Administrative  and  Clerical  Assistance.  Where  it  is  needed  adminis- 
trative assistance  is  provided  the  principals  by  assignment  of  head 
teachers,  teaching  vice-principals,  and  supervisory  vice-principals.  The 
last  named  devote  full  time  to  administration  and  supervising  duties. 

Clerical  assistance  is  provided  by  assignment  of  teacher  clerks  who 
are  licensed  teachers  and  who  render  secretarial  assistance  to  the 
principal. 

Professional  Vitality  of  the  Principals.  Records  as  to  the  profes- 
sional preparation  of  Newark  elementary  school  principals  show  that 
of  the  thirty-seven  principals,  two  have  the  Doctor's  degree,  twenty 
the  Master's  degree,  and  four  the  Bachelor's  degree.  The  extent  of 
recent  professional  study  by  principals  is  not  revealed  by  the  records. 

Newark  principals  have  been  frequent  contributors  to  professional 
literature  and  the  professional  advancement  of  teaching.  Several  took 
active  part  in  founding  the  present  national  organization  of  elementary 
school  principals.  Newark  elementary  school  principals  have  been  ac- 
tive in  the  state  principals'  professional  association.  The  Newark 
Public  School  Principals  Association,  of  which  both  the  elementary 
and  the  secondary  principals  are  members,  has  consistently  conducted 
regular  professional  programs  of  study  and  discussion  which  have  been 
significant  and  useful  to  the  schools.  The  currently  used  Principals' 
Handbook  is  the  product  of  Association  committee  endeavor. 

In-Service  Improvement.  The  Superintendent  and  his  staff  have  con- 
sistently endeavored  to  encourage  the  growth  of  elementary  school 
principals  by  enlisting  their  initiative  and  cooperation  in  the  solution 
of  city-wide  problems.  The  survey  staff  commends  this  kind  of  leader- 
ship and  suggests  that  with  the  simplified  central  organization  recom- 
mended elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  effectiveness  of  systematic  and 
continuous  in-service  assistance  to  principals  may  be  greatly  enhanced. 
Suggestion  is  also  made  that  the  Superintendent's  staff  and  the  Newark 
Public  School  Principals  Association  jointly  encourage  the  formation 
of  small  informal  study  groups  among  elementary  school  principals  in 
order  that  adequate  opportunity  may  be  given  for  the  pooling  of  profes- 
sional initiative  and  experience  of  the  principals,  and  the  more  rapid 
diffusion  of  desirable  innovations. 
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The  Strategic  Position  of  the  Elementary  School  Principals  hip.  The 
elementary  school  probably  comes  closer  to  all  the  homes  of  the  com- 
munity than  any  other  agency.  For  this  reason  the  principal,  in  addi- 
tion to  broad  scholarship  and  up-to-date  professional  preparation,  must 
have  distinctive  qualifications  as  a  leader  who  can  enlist  cooperation 
of  the  "grassroots"  variety.  This  means  that  he  must  be  skilled  not 
only  in  developing  with  his  teachers  the  program  best  adapted  to  his 
children's  needs,  but  also  in  developing  with  individuals  and  organi- 
zations outside  of  the  school  a  kind  of  cooperative  study  program  with 
community  betterment  and  child  welfare  as  its  objectives.  In  a  very 
real  sense  the  modern  elementary  school  principal  may  be  described 
as  a  director  of  public  education — education  of  the  public.  With  its 
attractive  salary  schedule  and  the  highly  encouraging  attitude  of  the 
central  administration  toward  creative  effort  by  principals  and  teachers, 
Newark  should  be  able  to  command  the  services  of  principals  whose 
leadership  along  these  lines  is  among  the  best  the  country  affords. 

Recruiting  Principals.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  survey  staff  that 
Newark  should  actively  seek  to  capitalize  the  attractiveness  of  the 
compensation  and  working  conditions  which  its  elementary  school 
principals  enjoy.  To  this  end  it  is  proposed  that  the  personnel  divi- 
sion employ  all  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  discover  during  the  next 
few  years  outstanding  men  and  women  in  the  principalship  field 
throughout  the  country,  to  observe  them  on  the  job,  and  to  see  to  it 
that  for  every  vacancy  to  be  filled  several  superior  applicants  are 
available.  Perhaps  no  single  investment  the  school  system  could  make 
would  pay  greater  dividends  than  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  such  a 
policy. 

Selection  of  Principals.  Relatively  few  elementary  school  principals 
have  been  appointed  during  recent  years,  but  personnel  records  reveal 
that  the  time  is  approaching  when  a  good  many  new  appointments  will 
be  required  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  retirement  from  service. 
It  is  essential  that  every  care  be  taken  in  selection  to  ensure  that  these 
new  appointments  bring  to  the  leadership  of  the  Newark  elementary 
schools  the  genuinely  distinguished  ability  which  the  Newark  schedule 
of  compensation  should  be  able  to  command. 

Local  Promotions.  Nothing  in  the  foregoing  proposals  should  be 
construed  as  opposition  to  the  promotion  to  the  principalship  of  per- 
sons who  are  already  members  of  the  Newark  instructional  corps,  pro- 
vided  they   are   properly   qualified.    Carefully   considered   standards 
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should  be  established,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  qualifications  of  all 
principalship  candidates  should  be  evaluated.  It  is  obviously  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  local  morale  that  the  door  to  promotions 
be  kept  open.  Not  quite  so  obvious  from  the  standpoint  of  morale  is 
the  desirability  of  also  keeping  the  door  open  to  outside  applicants. 

Recommendations .  Appointment  to  the  elementary  school  principal- 
ship  in  Newark  at  present  requires  seven  years  of  designated  experi- 
ence and  possession  of  the  New  Jersey  general  supervisor's  certificate, 
based  on  the  Master's  degree  in  education  or  equivalent. 

The  survey  staff  recommends  for  use  in  determining  both  selections 
and  promotions  the  adoption  of  certain  definite  standards  of  the  prin- 
cipalship which  should  represent  the  all-round  type  of  professional  and 
personal  leadership  to  which  Newark  elementary  schools  may  well 
aspire.  As  a  guide  to  the  evaluation  of  fitness,  each  standard  should 
be  defined  in  terms  of  possible  evidences.  Some  of  the  evidences  obvi- 
ously will  be  gathered  during  the  formal  examination  process.  Others 
will  necessarily  be  secured  by  confidential  investigation  of  references 
and  possibly  by  observation  of  the  candidate  on  the  job.  Following 
adoption  of  standards,  present  practice  with  regard  to  examination  of 
principalship  candidates  should  be  amplified  to  provide  for  evaluation 
of  all  candidates  in  terms  of  the  adopted  standards. 

Standards  for  the  Principalship.  Proposed  for  consideration  are  the 
following  standards  subject  to  such  amendment  as  may  be  desirable 
to  meet  the  leadership  requirements  of  Newark  elementary  schools: 

Professional  background  Leadership  of  pupils 

Capacity  for  growth  School  leadership 

Community  leadership  School  management 

Leadership  of  parents  Professional  vitality 
Leadership  of  teachers 

For  illustration,  two  of  the  foregoing  standards  are  defined  below  in 
terms  of  their  possible  evidences: 

Professional  Background — Evidenced  by  such  things  as  possession  of 
the  Master's  degree,  New  Jersey  general  supervisor's  certificate;  formal 
examination  results;  culture,  travel,  and  experience  in  non-educational 
occupations. 

Community  Leadership — Evidenced  by  such  things  as  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  community  now  served — its  problems,  resources,  constructive 
agencies;  educational  guidance  of  parent-teacher  organizations;  successful 
interpretation  of  school  system  policies  to  the  community,  local  problems 
to  the  central  administration;  character  of  local  community  accomplish- 
ment; willingness  to  share  in  the  fortunes  of  Newark  as  a  resident. 
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The  Administration  of  the  Local  Schools 

Because  of  time  limitations,  fifteen  of  Newark's  forty-nine  elemen- 
tary schools  were  selected  for  study.  In  selecting  these  fifteen  schools, 
a  random  sampling  technique  was  employed  with  a  few  individual 
adjustments  which  were  necessary  in  order  to  represent:  (i)  all  five 
types  of  community  economic  levels  as  reported  by  the  Department 
of  Reference  and  Research  in  Social  Trends  and  the  Schools,  (2)  vari- 
ous sizes  of  schools,  and  (3)  both  platoon  and  non-platoon  types  of 
school  organization.  Two  separate  visits  by  different  members  of  the 
survey  staff  were  made  to  each  school.  Observations  were  made  in 
terms  of  criteria  which  are  described  later. 

Acknowledgment  is  given  of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  educa- 
tional staff  in  facilitating  the  necessary  observation  and  placing  all 
requested  information  promptly  at  the  disposal  of  the  survey  staff. 
The  sincerity  with  which  this  assistance  was  rendered  evidences  a 
commendable  professional  esprit  de  corps. 

CRITERIA  OF  EVALUATION 

As  already  stated,  American  childhood  education  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with:  (1)  cultivation  of  the  continuing  growth  of  each  child 
in  the  direction  of  his  maximum  potentiality;  and  (2)  the  development 
of  competent  democratic  citizenship.  It  has  also  been  noted  that  no 
elementary  school  functions  in  a  vacuum,  that  it  is  inevitably  inter- 
active with  its  community,  both  local  and  general,  and  that  the  quality 
of  this  interaction  determines  its  effectiveness  as  an  agency  of  demo- 
cratic society. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  was  determined  that  observation 
by  members  of  the  survey  staff  should  seek  evidence  of  the  following: 

(1)  Affirmative  school-community  relationships. 

(2)  Cultivation  of  continuing  individual  growth  and  development. 

(3)  Development  of  competent  democratic  citizenship. 

Space  does  not  permit  more  than  a  brief  summary  of  the  very  interest- 
ing evidences  which  were  related  to  these  criteria  by  survey  observers. 

AFFIRMATIVE  SCHOOL-COMMUNITY  RELATIONSHIPS 

For  the  school  merely  to  take  the  attitude  that  avoiding  trouble  is 
the  purpose  of  its  community  relationships  is  insufficient.   It  must  be 
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conscious  of  its  responsibility  for  initiative  in  community  advancement. 
Elementary  school  observers  were  asked  to  seek  evidence  of  affirmative 
answers  to  four  questions  as  they  visited  the  fifteen  selected  schools: 

(i)  Does  the  school  consciously  seek  to  be  a  part  of  community 
living? 

(2)  Has  it  adapted  its  program  to  special  community  needs? 

(3)  Has  it  sought  to  capitalize  community  educational  resources? 

(4)  Has  it  assisted  in  community  improvement? 

Summary  of  Evidences.  So  far  as  survey  observations  are  an  indi- 
cation, the  following  generalizations  with  reference  to  the  implications 
of  the  above  four  questions  are  in  order: 

(1)  Newark  elementary  schools  are  generally  successful  in  avoid- 
ing serious  conflict  with  their  communities. 

(2)  There  is  evidence,  on  the  part  of  some  principals,  of  a  lack  of 
sensitivity  and  a  certain  reluctance  to  accept  the  affirmative  respon- 
sibilities implied.  For  example,  only  three  of  the  fifteen  schools  sur- 
veyed were  found  to  have  an  organized  parents'  group  or  parent- 
teacher  association. 

(3)  This  does  not  suggest  a  lack  of  willingness  to  serve  but  an 
unfortunate  dualism  of  thinking  in  which  "community  relations"  are 
viewed  as  entirely  separated  from  "running  a  good  school,"  instead 
of  essential  to  it. 

(4)  In  some  school  communities  the  health  service  has  become 
widely  influential  in  the  diffusion  of  information  about  child  care, 
proper  feeding,  and  hygienic  living. 

( 5 )  In  others  the  recreational  program  takes  on  community -center 
characteristics  where  all  ages,  nationalities,  and  income  levels  mingle, 
so  that  the  schools  are  serving  large  numbers  of  persons  who  have  no 
other  school  contacts. 

(6)  Evidence  of  awareness  by  principals  of  the  educational  signifi- 
cance of  parent-teacher  associations  is  found  in  that  two  of  the  three 
associations  noted  are  conducting  active  programs  for  parent-education 
study  groups,  in  addition  to  placing  emphasis  in  regular  monthly  meet- 
ings upon  childhood  education  and  problems  of  family  living. 

(7)  Schools  in  underprivileged  areas  are  alert  to  the  need  for  pupil 
feeding,  for  rest  facilities,  and  for  providing  milk  at  special  rates. 

(8)  Greatly  desired  by  one  or  more  principals  are  such  things  as 
authority  to  modify  drastically  the  curriculum  and  school  service  to 
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meet  community  needs,  and  school  lunchrooms  equipped  to  serve  all 
pupils  as  a  part  of  the  educational  program. 

(9)  There  is  evidence  that  the  beginnings  of  affirmative  school- 
community  relationships  are  already  being  made  and  that  further  prog- 
ress will  be  made  as  the  thinking  of  principals  is  clarified. 

CONTINUING    GROWTH    FROM    AGE    LEVEL 
TO    AGE    LEVEL 

In  appraising  Newark  elementary  school  organization  and  adminis- 
tration in  the  light  of  this  criterion,  questions  involving  five  sets  of 
values  were  formulated. 

(1)  Does  the  school  atmosphere  afford  an  inviting,  wholesome, 
friendly-to-children  environment? 

(2)  Does  the  school  make  a  consistent,  systematic  effort  to  dis- 
cover individual  needs  and  to  assist  the  child  (a)  in  overcom- 
ing handicaps  which  are  remediable;  (b)  in  adjusting  to  perma- 
nent handicaps;  and  (c)  in  gaining  satisfaction  from  some  kind 
of  worthy  achievement? 

( 3 )  Does  the  school  make  a  conscious  effort  to  discover  latent  indi- 
vidual interests  and  potentialities  and  to  encourage  the  child  in 
developing  and  disciplining  them? 

(4)  Does  the  school  plan  for  a  continuous  cultivation  of  each  child's 
development  from  age  level  to  age  level? 

(5)  Does  the  school  regime  provide  for  the  encouragement  and  cul- 
tivation of  teacher  growth? 

Summary  of  Observations.  The  interesting  evidences  gathered  by 
the  survey  staff  relative  to  the  foregoing  values  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

(1)  Pupil-teacher  relationships  are  characterized  by  commendable 
friendliness  and  mutual  understanding  throughout  the  schools. 

(2)  The  vital  importance  of  a  cheerful,  friendly-to-children,  invit- 
ing atmosphere  in  the  school  building,  its  corridors  and  classrooms,  is 
recognized  in  a  few  schools  and  by  individual  teachers  in  others,  but 
such  recognition  is  by  no  means  as  general  as  effective  education  re- 
quires. 

(3)  There  is  lack  of  evidence  of  systematic  planning  for  continu- 
ously seeking  out  and  serving  individual  needs  and  individual  poten- 
tialities of  children  through  variations  of  the  school  program.    There 
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appears  to  be  somewhat  heavy  mortality  in  transition  from  elementary 
to  high  schools.  Obstacles  reported  by  the  schools  include  uniformity 
of  the  curriculum,  rigidity  of  the  platoon  schedule,  pressure  of  city- 
wide  testing,  dominance  of  I.Q.  measures,  large  classes,  lack  of  plant 
facilities,  and  separateness  of  elementary  and  high  school  operation. 

(4)  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  numerous  instances  of  inventive- 
ness in  the  direction  of  serving  individual  needs  and  potentialities  of 
children.  However,  such  inventiveness  was  apparent  in  the  Work  done 
by  individual  teachers  and  not  in  the  work  done  by  others  in  the  same 
school,  or  was  related  to  only  one  phase  of  the  child's  development, 
such  as  health  or  cumulative  statistical  records.  Nevertheless,  the 
survey  staff  feels  confident  of  the  ability  of  Newark  principals  and 
teachers  to  develop  a  well-rounded  philosophy  of  practice  once  the  way 
is  cleared  by  the  adoption  of  the  more  flexible  elementary  school  or- 
ganization which  has  been  recommended. 

(5)  While  principal-teacher  relationships  are  marked  by  the  same 
friendly  spirit  observed  between  teachers  and  pupils,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  evidence  pointed  at  little  more  than  a  beginning  here  and 
there  in  capitalizing  the  information,  expertness,  and  creative  imagina- 
tion of  teachers.  Teachers'  meetings  are  more  often  related  to  pro- 
grams and  policies  emanating  from  the  Superintendent's  office  than 
to  local  school  community  problems;  more  often  planned  by  the  prin- 
cipal alone  than  with  teacher  advice.  Examples  of  innovating  prac- 
tice by  individual  teachers  tend  not  to  become  diffused  throughout  the 
school.  The  survey  staff  believes  that  there  is  an  extensive  reserve 
of  professional  power  that  is  not  being  capitalized  by  all  principals  at 
present. 

Recommendations.   The  following  recommendations  are  made: 

(1)  Coordinated  faculty  planning  should  be  undertaken  in  each 
school  in  the  interests  of  developing  an  atmosphere  within  the  building 
that  will  be  distinctively  expressive  of  Newark's  admirable  pupil- 
teacher  relationships.  Pupil  interests  and  achievements  should  be 
featured  in  this  planning  and  appropriate  use  of  color  now  frequently 
described  in  professional  literature13  should  be  utilized. 

(2)  Studies  should  be  begun  at  once  with  a  view  to  securing  a 
general  diffusion  of  good  practice  already  in  effect  in  Newark  and  else- 

13  Masterson,  C.  T.  and  Darley,  W.  G.    "Color  in  the  Schoolhouse."    American  School 
Board  Journal,  102:50-52,  January,  1941. 
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where  for  the  cultivation  of  wholesome  individual  growth  of  boys  and 
girls.14 

(3)  In  order  to  bridge  more  effectively  the  gap  which  appears  to 
obstruct  somewhat  the  continuing  growth  of  pupils  as  they  move  from 
elementary  to  high  schools,  the  following  proposals  are  made: 

(a)  That  plans  be  set  up  for  elementary  school  principals  and 
eighth  grade  teachers  frequently  to  visit  high  school  classes 
and  for  ninth  grade  teachers  to  visit  the  elementary  schools  in 
their  respective  districts. 

(b)  That  high  schools  report  to  each  elementary  school,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  marking  cycle,  the  standings  of  entering  ninth  grade 
students,  avoiding  comparisons  with  pupils  from  other  elemen- 
tary schools. 

(c)  That,  following  receipt  of  such  reports  by  elementary  school 
principals,  a  conference  presided  over  by  an  Assistant  Super- 
intendent be  held  at  each  high  school  between  the  high  school 
principal  and  members  of  his  staff,  and  the  principal  and  at 
least  one  eighth  grade  teacher  from  each  contributing  elemen- 
tary school.  At  this  conference,  problems  in  the  adjustment  of 
ninth  grade  pupils  should  be  discussed  and  appropriate  adap- 
tations in  both  high  school  and  elementary  school  curricula  and 
organization  should  be  considered  in  the  interest  of  continuity 
of  pupil  progress. 

(4)  As  an  initial  step  in  the  development  of  teacher  participation  in 
elementary  school  administration,  it  is  recommended  that  principals 
ask  their  teachers  to  elect  advisory  committees  of  three  to  five  mem- 
bers, depending  upon  the  size  of  the  school.  While  the  duties  of  the 
advisory  committees  should  not  be  rigidly  defined,  it  might  well  be 
expected  that  they  would  take  the  lines  of  advising  in  the  selection 
of  major  problems  for  group  study,  initiating  suggestions  for  the  gen- 
eral improvement  of  service  to  the  pupils  and  the  community,  and 
consulting  with  the  principal  on  general  matters  of  policy.  This  pro- 
posal does  not  contemplate  the  absurdity  of  a  referendum  vote  upon 
every  detail  of  management.  It  recognizes  the  legal  and  moral  respon- 
sibility of  the  principal  as  the  head  of  the  school.  It  places  emphasis 
upon  teacher  participation  in  the  democratic  processes  of  cooperative 
planning  which,  while  not  always  speedy,  are  at  once  the  means  of 
permanent  progress  and  of  personal  and  professional  growth. 

14  Strang,  Ruth.   Pupil  Personnel  and  Guidance.    Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1941. 
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National  policy  reaches  the  classroom 


THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    COMPETENT    DEMOCRATIC 
CITIZENSHIP 

American  democracy  rightly  views  its  strength  in  war  and  in  peace 
as  greater  than  the  mere  sum  of  its  component  individuals.  This  view 
is  based  upon  belief  in  the  cumulative  power  of  intelligent  teamwork. 
The  schools  of  a  democracy,  therefore,  have  the  responsibility  not  only 
for  the  cultivation  of  individual  stature  but  also  for  developing  com- 
petency in  the  democratic  teamwork  which  we  call  citizenship. 

Summary  of  Observations.  Among  the  limitations  to  pupil  experi- 
ences in  democratic  living  in  the  elementary  schools  are  the  following: 

(i)  As  might  be  expected,  unfavorable  environmental  influences 
loom  large  among  the  difficulties  with  which  many  Newark  schools 
must  contend  in  cultivating  competent  democratic  citizenship. 

(2)  Other  difficulties  inhere  in  the  prevailing  requirement  of  a  uni- 
form elementary  school  curriculum  for  all  school  communities  and  lack 
of  adequate  plant  facilities. 

(3)  There   is   a   natural   tendency   to   overlook   the    opportunities 
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afforded  by  the  daily  problems  of  school  life  for  pupils  and  teachers 
to  share  in  planning,  to  be  insensitive  to  the  need  for  seeking  such 
opportunities  in  all  activities,  and  in  some  instances  to  overemphasize 
competitive  aspects  of  school  marks. 

While  recording  these  negative  observations,  the  survey  staff  found 
that  affirmative  evidences  of  resourcefulness  on  the  part  of  schools  and 
teachers  in  bringing  valuable  experience  in  democratic  living  to  their 
pupils  were  numerous.  Indeed,  the  extent  of  such  inventiveness  sug- 
gests the  timeliness  of  a  general  pooling  of  experience  at  an  early  date. 

Recommendations.  Dread  realities  of  totalitarian  attack  have 
brought  home  to  all  Americans,  as  never  before,  a  sense  of  absolute 
dependence  upon  the  competence  of  our  democratic  teamwork.  Never 
were  educational  responsibilities  more  sharply  defined  and  never  were 
the  schools  so  well  prepared  to  contribute  to  that  competence. 

The  survey  staff  commends  the  Newark  elementary  school  corps  for 
its  appreciation  of  what  pupil  experience  in  democratic  living  means 
to  democratic  competence,  and  the  innovations  in  school  practice  which 
have  sprung  from  that  appreciation.  For  the  fullest  realization  of 
promising  possibilities  the  following  recommendations  are  made: 

(i)  The  principal  and  teachers  of  each  elementary  school  in  seri- 
ously underprivileged  areas  should  be  asked,  from  time  to  time,  to 
submit  to  the  Superintendent  proposals  for  such  curriculum  changes 
and  modifications  of  plant  and  equipment  as,  in  their  matured  judg- 
ment, are  essential  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  their  boys  and 
girls.  After  study  of  these  proposals  by  the  Superintendent  and  central 
administration  heads,  recommendations  should  be  made  to  the  Board 
of  Education  embodying  modifications  deemed  effective  and  feasible. 

(2)  Under  the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge 
of  curriculum,  teaching,  and  guidance,  a  survey  should  be  made  of 
practices  employed  by  the  individual  elementary  schools  of  Newark 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  children  experience  in  the  wide  range  of  ac- 
tivities known  as  democratic  living.  The  proposed  investigation  should 
also  seek  to  discover  the  actual  activities  employed  to  cultivate  racial 
and  national  tolerance  and  appreciation  of  the  contributions  that  are 
made  to  America  by  the  various  racial  and  national  cultures.  Report 
of  the  proposed  investigation  should  be  published  and  distributed  to  the 
various  schools  as  a  handbook  of  pooled  experience. 

(3)  Wherever  possible,  the  educational  importance  of  teacher  par- 
ticipation in  administrative  planning  should  be  recognized. 


Chapter  XI 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  YOUTH 

PART  I:  PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL 
PROVISIONS  FOR  YOUTH 


X 


he  education  of  youth  in  Newark  is  an  enterprise  of  no  small  pro- 
portions. All  told,  nearly  33,700  young  persons  in  their  teens  are  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools.  Of  these,  16,879  are  m  schools  organized 
primarily  for  the  education  of  youth — the  seven  day  high  schools  and 
one  evening  high  school.  Another  2,178  young  persons  of  comparable 
age  are  enrolled  in  the  ninth  grade  of  five  junior  high  schools. 

School  Enrollments 

Table  35  shows  the  enrollment  of  Newark  youth  in  the  various 
schools. 

These  schools  and  grades  do  not  account  for  all  boys  and  girls  in 
their  teens  in  Newark  schools.  Another  11,705  are  enrolled  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  elementary  schools  and  junior  high 
schools,  and  still  another  2,891  are  to  be  found  in  grades  6  and  below 
in  elementary  schools.  In  addition,  a  few  hundred  youths  are  enrolled 
in  one  or  another  kind  of  special  school. 

These  young  persons  enrolled  in  the  various  public  schools  are  by 
no  means  all  the  youth  of  Newark.  Some  young  people  of  age  com- 
parable to  those  attending  public  schools  are  enrolled  in  private  and 
parochial  schools.  A  few  have  completed  their  formal  education,  in 
that  they  have  been  duly  graduated  from  either  public,  private,  or 
parochial  schools  at  the  usual  age  or  upon  completion  of  twelve  years 
of  schooling.  Of  these  a  few  are  pursuing  further  formal  education  in 
higher  educational  institutions — colleges,  universities,  technical  schools, 
and  the  like.  The  survey  staff  was  unable  to  learn  the  precise  number 
of  such  students.    Census  data  collected  by  the  Board  of  Education 
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Table  35 

Enrollments  of  Grades  g,  10,  11,  12  and  Postgraduates  in  Newark  Secondary 

Schools,  October,  iq^i 


School 


Ninth 
Grade 


Tenth 
Grade 


Eleventh      Twelfth  Post- 

Grade  Grade        graduate 


Total 


Arts  High  343 

Barringer  High  

Barringer  Annex   438 

Central  C.  &  T 562 

Central  Annex   

Cleveland  Junior  High   580 

East  Side  C.  &  T 635 

East  Side  Annex   314 

Ivy  Street   210 

Madison   422 

McKinley  Junior  High   514 

Robert  Treat  452 

South  Side  High   543 

Weequahic  High 17 

Weequahic  Annex   532 

West  Side  High  312 

Total  Day  School   5,874 

Barringer  Evening    

Total  


583 

181 

122 

2 

1,231 

554 

457 

388 

2 

1,401 
438 

S40 

713 

439 

2 

2,256 

366 

366 
580 

697 

479 

395 

3 

2,  209 

3U 

210 
422 

5H 
452 

5SO 

499 

492 

3 

2,087 

93 1 

608 

664 

1 

2,221 

532 

8qo 

845 

676 

1 

2,724 

hi 

3,782 

3,176 

14 

17,957 

19,057 


were  in  process  of  tabulation  and  were  not  available  for  use.  As  of 
the  date  of  the  survey,  however,  approximately  1,400  youths  were 
pursuing  further  education  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  in  part-time  classes,  and  in  the  work  centers  for  pro- 
spective workers  in  defense  industries. 

Out-of-School  Youth 

While  the  numbers  of  young  people  attending  schools  in  Newark 
add  up  to  an  imposing  figure,  there  are  still  many  who  are  not  attend- 
ing any  kind  of  school.  Exact  data  concerning  the  number  not  in 
school  were  unfortunately  not  available.  However,  it  is  clear  from  data 
collected  by  the  Department  of  Reference  and  Research  of  the  public 
schools  and  published1  in  March,  1941,  that  there  were  no  fewer  than 
11,000  young  persons  of  secondary  school  age  (approximately  twelve 
to  eighteen  years)  not  in  school  or,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  not 


1  Social  Trends  and  the  Schools.   Department  of  Reference  and  Research,  Newark  Public 
Schools,  March,  1941. 
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receiving  any  kind  of  organized  or  systematic  instruction  and  guidance 
under  the  auspices  of  any  educational  agency.  The  great  majority 
are  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  since  the  law  normally  requires  all 
youths  to  attend  school  until  that  age  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  are  operating  effectively 
in  Newark. 

The  belief  that  the  out-of-school  youth  of  Newark  are  predomi- 
nantly more  than  sixteen  years  of  age  is  substantiated  by  data  pre- 
sented in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "For  the  Common  Defense,"  prepared 
by  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  public  information 
concerning  the  Newark  school  budget  for  1941-42.  In  1940,  the  num- 
ber of  fifteen-year-old  boys  and  girls  attending  schools  in  Newark  was 
7,719;  the  number  of  sixteen-year-olds,  5,240;  the  number  of  seven- 
teen-year-olds, 3,392;  and  the  number  of  eighteen-year-olds,  1,474. 

The  data  presented  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  reveal  clearly  that 
the  secondary  schools  of  Newark  are  not  yet  common  schools.  They 
do  not  enroll  all  youth  of  appropriate  age,  and  even  those  young  persons 
who  gain  entrance  do  not  persist  to  the  completion  of  a  normal  pro- 
gram, i.e.,  one  four  years  in  length  leading  to  graduation. 

Characteristics  of  the  Present  Secondary  Schools 

PHYSICAL    FACILITIES 

The  most  obvious  reason  why  Newark  secondary  schools  are  not 
yet  able  to  qualify  as  common  schools  is  lack  of  physical  facilities. 
There  are  not  enough  schools  to  provide  adequately  even  for  all  of 
those  youths  now  in  secondary  schools,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in 
elementary  schools  who  ought  to  be  in  secondary  schools.  Three  high 
schools  are  already  on  "double"  sessions,  in  part  at  least,  and  four 
others  have  been  forced  to  establish  annexes  in  unused  elementary 
school  buildings  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  pupils  who  would 
otherwise  be  members  of  the  "parent"  school.  The  facilities  available 
in  such  junior  high  school  buildings  as  now  exist  do  not  suffice  to  house 
even  all  the  pupils  of  junior  high  school  age,  quite  apart  from  con- 
sideration of  the  suitability  of  existing  facilities  for  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  those  pupils  now  housed  in  such  buildings.  Whether  existing 
buildings  are  being  used  to  maximum  extent  commensurate  with  the 
requirements  for  good  instruction  is  a  question  of  administration  con- 
sidered elsewhere  in  this  report.    There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
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however,  that  even  with  the  greatest  increase  in  effectiveness  of  use 
of  facilities  the  most  optimistic  could  imagine,  Newark  would  still  be 
woefully  short  of  buildings.  Existing  schools  cannot  accommodate 
adequately  all  the  pupils  of  secondary  school  age  now  in  some  kind 
of  secondary  school,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  dropped  out  before 
completing  the  course.  There  is  as  well  a  considerable  number  of 
youths  of  secondary  school  age  who  are  now  in  the  grades  of  the 
elementary  school  below  the  seventh.  The  survey  staff  is  keenly  aware 
of  the  enormous  handicap  the  lack  of  facilities  represents.  Its  removal 
is  imperative,  and  other  parts  of  this  report  give  thorough  considera- 
tion to  ways  and  means  for  so  doing. 

MALADJUSTMENT    OF    CURRICULUM 

But  lack  of  space  is  by  no  means  the  whole  story.  If  by  some  magic 
adequate  plant  facilities  could  be  provided  forthwith,  there  would  not 
result  an  immediate  increase  in  the  number  of  sixteen-,  seventeen-, 
and  eighteen-year-old  youths  attending  the  schools,  nor  would  there 
result  an  immediate  transfer  to  secondary  schools  of  those  thirteen-, 
fourteen-,  and  fifteen-year-old  youths  now  enrolled  in  elementary 
grades  below  the  seventh.  Sixteen-year-old  youths  do  not  drop  out  of 
school  solely  because  there  is  no  room.  Nor  are  thirteen-,  fourteen-, 
and  fifteen-year-old  pupils  retained  in  the  fifth  and  sixth,  or  even 
lower,  grades  because  there  is  no  room  in  secondary  schools.  Some 
older  youths  undoubtedly  discontinue  schooling  at  the  first  opportunity 
because  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  work,  but  the  primary  reason  for 
failure  to  persist  in  school  until  the  normal  leaving  age  is  undoubtedly 
maladjustment  of  the  school's  program  to  the  needs,  abilities,  and 
aspirations  of  the  youths  themselves.  Maladjustment  of  the  school 
program  also  accounts  for  the  retention  of  many  pupils  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Young  persons  who  enter  the  secondary  school 
are  enabled  shortly  to  escape  further  consequences  of  a  maladjusted 
school  program  by  the  simple  expedient  of  discontinuing  attendance, 
but  those  younger  boys  and  girls  who  are  retained  in  the  elementary 
schools  in  grades  below  the  seventh  are  unable  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  maladjustment  simply  because  they  are  not  yet  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

If  reasonably  adequate  opportunities  were  available  through  the 
facilities  and  the  ministrations  of  other  perhaps  less  formal  agencies 
for  the  continued  guidance  and  instruction  of  those  youths  for  whom 
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the  existing  school  program  does  not  suffice,  one  might  reasonably 
contend  that  the  wisest  thing  for  many  sixteen-year-olds  to  do  is  to 
leave  school.  The  survey  staff  made  an  effort  to  canvass  the  situation 
in  Newark  with  respect  to  the  educational  and  guidance  opportunities 
available  to  out-of-school  youth.  In  a  later  section  of  this  report,  the 
results  of  these  efforts  are  set  forth.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  oppor- 
tunities other  than  recreational  for  out-of-school  youth  are  most  inade- 
quate in  terms  of  the  number  of  young  people  served. 

In  the  case  of  pupils  retained  in  the  elementary  schools,  maladjust- 
ment occurs  primarily  as  a  result  of  the  practice  of  setting  up,  as 
requirements  for  promotion,  invalid  standards  of  expectancy  in  the 
areas  of  competency  the  elementary  schools  stress.  These  standards 
are  invalid  for  two  reasons:  (i)  because  they  are  forever  unattainable 
in  any  real  sense  by  some  pupils,  and  ( 2 )  because  attaining  them  at  all 
compels  many  other  pupils  to  persist  in  elementary  grades  where 
socially  and  psychologically  they  do  not  belong.  It  is  increasingly  evi- 
dent to  thoughtful  students  of  youth  education  that  young  adolescents 
belong  in  secondary  schools  with  their  peers.  Retaining  them  in  ele- 
mentary schools  with  younger  children  creates  psychological  and  social 
difficulties  for  both  the  adolescents  and  the  children,  and  accomplishes 
nothing  educationally  that  could  not  be  accomplished  just  as  well  or 
better  in  the  secondary  schools. 

The  Newark  schools  should  declare  it  a  policy,  and  begin  to  act  on 
that  policy  as  rapidly  as  physical  facilities  permit,  to  terminate  the 
elementary  school  education  of  all  pupils  at  not  later  than  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  to  begin  their  secondary  education  at  not  later  than 
thirteen  years  of  age. 

While  there  are  very  important  and  very  difficult  problems  of  admin- 
istration and  finance  involved  in  providing  suitable  schools  for  all  the 
youth  of  Newark,  the  central  problem — indeed,  the  basic  problem — is 
instructional.  The  principal  concern,  therefore,  in  the  discussion  that 
follows  is  with  the  curriculum — the  materials  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion through  which  the  avowed  purposes  of  youth  education  in  Newark 
are  presumably  accomplished. 

The  Nature  of  the  Secondary  School  Curriculum 
in  Newark 

Getting  an  education  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Newark  is,  out- 
wardly at  least,  a  comparatively  simple  affair.    It  consists  of  taking 
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subjects  and  accumulating  academic  credits  sufficient  in  number  to 
meet  the  requirements  set  up  by  state  authority  and  by  the  Newark 
Board  of  Education.  Newark  normally  expects  more  than  the  State 
requires,  although  it  is  possible,  under  certain  conditions  to  be  noted 
presently,  for  a  pupil  to  be  graduated  from  the  high  schools  on  the 
basis  of  the  lower  state  requirements. 

The  earning  of  credits  is  hedged  about  by  a  number  of  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  academic  conventions  which,  again,  resemble  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  conventions  widely  prevalent  throughout  the  country. 
Thus,  the  credit  value  of  a  subject  varies  with  time  spent  in  preparation 
and  recitation.  A  "prepared"  subject,  i.e.,  one  that  requires  study 
either  at  home  or  elsewhere  and  that  meets  five  days  a  week,  is  worth 
five  credits,  but  an  unprepared  subject  is  worth  only  half  as  much — 
two  and  a  half  credits.  Classes  in  many  unprepared  subjects  meet 
only  twice  a  week;  consequently  in  the  programs  of  many  pupils  one 
will  find  that  physical  education  and  health,  or  music  foundations,  or 
art  foundations,  or  practical  arts  are  worth  only  one  credit,  while 
English  and  mathematics  are  worth  five  credits.  Unprepared  subjects 
with  classes  meeting  fewer  than  five  times  a  week  are  also  designated 
"minor"  subjects  in  contrast  to  "major"  subjects.  Moreover,  to  be  of 
any  credit  value  at  all,  a  subject  must  have  been  pursued  in  "regular" 
fashion  either  in  a  Newark  high  school  or  in  some  similar  high  school 
elsewhere  which  meets  the  standards  of  accreditment  set  up  by  the 
State.  Specifically,  no  credit  is  allowed  for  "(a)  Work  done  in  eve- 
ning schools,  except  that  done  in  the  Accredited  Evening  High  Schools. 
(b)  New  York  Regents  counts  and  New  Jersey  Academic  Certificate 
counts,  obtained  by  examinations,  (r)  Private  tutoring,  that  is,  work 
done  outside  of  school  in  any  subject.  (This  does  not  apply  to  bedside 
instruction  or  music  instruction  as  approved  by  the  State  Department.) 
(d)  Credits  earned  by  passing  county  or  state  examinations."2  In 
other  words,  credit  must  be  earned  "by  duration." 

The  taking  of  subjects  on  the  credit-to-be-earned  basis  is,  of  course, 
the  prevailing  practice  in  secondary  schools  throughout  the  country; 
Newark  is  certainly  not  to  be  criticized  because  it  does  what  everyone 
else  does.  It  is  not  entirely  free  to  do  otherwise.  The  pattern  is  set  by 
the  State,  and  Newark  could  not  deviate  markedly  from  that  pattern 
even  if  it  chose.   There  are,  of  course,  other  very  deep-seated  reasons 

2  Program  of  Studies  of  the  Newark  High  Schools,  p.  12.  Board  of  Education,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  September,  1938. 
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why  Newark  practice  conforms  to  standard  practice.  It  is  reassuring 
to  note,  however,  that  the  school  people  of  Newark  recognize  that 
getting  an  education  and  accumulating  credits  are  not  necessarily  one 
and  the  same  thing.  This  is  attested  by  the  following  statement:  "3.(0) 
A  diploma  represents  the  accumulation  of  prescribed  credits  and  is  not 
a  guarantee  of  scholarship.  .  .  ."3 

HOW  INSTRUCTION  IS  ORGANIZED — CURRICULUM 
PATTERNS 

The  various  subjects  in  which  instruction  is  offered  by  Newark 
schools  are  arranged  basically  on  the  conventional  required  and  elec- 
tive patterns,  i.e.,  pupils  are  required  to  take  certain  subjects  whether 
or  not  they  wish  to,  and  may  choose  certain  other  subjects  in  the  light 
of  their  personal  interests,  needs,  abilities,  or  ambitions. 

Requirements  for  Graduation.  The  subjects  all  pupils  are  required 
to  study,  regardless  of  particular  goals  or  interests,  are  stated  in  the 
Program  of  Studies  of  the  Newark  High  Schools  as  follows:4 

Times  Number  Diploma 

Subject  per  Week  of  Years  Credits 

English   5  4  20 

Social  Studies: 

(1)  American  History  and  Government, 
including  Problems  of  American  De- 
mocracy     5  1  5 

(2)  One  additional  year  of  Social  Studies 

(except  in  Technical  Curriculum)    ...             5  1  5 
Mathematics:  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  or  Gen- 
eral Mathematics   5  1  5 

Physical  or  Biological  Science   5  1  5 

Music  Foundations  or  Art  Foundations   ...             2  1  1 

Practical  Arts   2  1  1 

Physical  Education  and  Health   (150  minutes  4  4 

a  week) 

46 

As  an  additional  general  requirement,  all  pupils  "must  select  three 
five-credit  subjects"  and  "sufficient  diploma  credits  from  appropriate 
subjects  to  complete  the  state  minimum  requirements  of  76  diploma 
credits."  Moreover,  "Further  additional  credits  above  the  minimum 
of  76  must  be  selected,  in  accordance  with  the  pupil's  objective,  to  meet 

3  Ibid.,  p.  n. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  2. 
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the  requirements  of  .  .  .  typical  curricula  which  have  been  prepared 
as  guides  for  general  use."  The  number  of  these  additional  credits 
varies  from  five  for  one  "typical  curriculum"  to  ten  in  certain  other 
"typical  curricula."  Nevertheless,  "a  pupil  who  does  not  complete  the 
full  number  of  required  credits,"  (i.e.,  required  for  a  "typical  cur- 
riculum") "but  who  fulfills  the  requirements"  (outlined  above)  "will 
receive  a  high-school  diploma  undesignated  as  to  curriculum."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  no  pupil  can  graduate  from  a  high  school  on 
the  basis  of  this  "minimum  program,"  except  by  default. 

Graduation  "By  Default."  The  opportunity  to  be  graduated  from 
high  school,  even  by  default,  is  admittedly  desirable  because  it  is  a 
"way  out"  for  some  pupils  who  could  not  otherwise  receive  a  diploma. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  possession  of  a  diploma  is  almost  a  minimum 
essential  for  status  in  the  community,  and  certainly  a  basic  require- 
ment for  initial  entry  into  an  increasingly  large  number  of  educational 
and  vocational  opportunities.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  this  "gradua- 
tion by  default"  occurs  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  as  a  consequence 
of  failure  in  subjects  normally  specified  to  meet  requirements  of  typical 
curricula,  casts  a  stigma  upon  the  pupils  concerned.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  such  pupils'  names  are  listed  at  the  end  of  the  graduating 
class  and  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  their  graduation  is  on  the 
basis  of  "minimum  requirements." 

If  graduation  on  the  basis  of  the  general  requirements  authorized 
by  the  State  is  considered  by  Newark  educational  authorities  to  be 
respectable  and  acceptable,  then  no  stigma,  implied  or  otherwise,  ought 
to  be  publicly  cast  upon  such  graduation.  If  such  graduation  is  not 
regarded  as  acceptable  or  respectable  but  only  tolerable,  then  the 
educational  authorities  should  look  for  ways  and  means  of  making 
graduation  both  attainable  and  respectable  for  all  pupils.  There  is,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  no  substantial  difference  between  graduation  with  an 
"undesignated"  or  "minimum"  diploma  and  graduation  with  a  Civic, 
or  a  General  Clerical  or  Industrial  diploma,  so  far  as  the  basic  educa- 
tional program  or  the  suitability  of  any  of  the  "typical"  curricula  for 
purposes  of  general  education  are  concerned.  The  Civic,  General 
Clerical,  and  Industrial  curricula  are  admittedly  designed  for  pupils 
whose  interests  and  needs  are  not  well  served  by  more  specialized  and 
technical  curricula,  and  all  these  contain  the  same  basic  elements  as  an 
"undesignated"  curriculum.  But  graduates  with  "undesignated" 
diplomas  are  publicly  labeled  as  incompetents;  graduates  from  other 
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curricula  are  not,  even  though  the  latter  may  be  in  individual  cases 
quite  as  ''incompetent." 

Types  of  Curricula.  Eight  different  patterns  of  required  and  elective 
subjects  have  been  arranged.  These  are  called  "curricula,"  and  a 
pupil  is  expected  to  choose  one  of  these  and  follow  its  particular  pat- 
tern throughout.  In  each  of  the  eight  curricula  the  required  subjects 
are  those  prescribed  for  all  pupils  plus  those  subjects  believed  necessary 
to  achieve  the  special  purposes  of  a  particular  curriculum. 

The  eight  curricula  offered  in  Newark  high  schools  are  the  College 
Preparatory,  Civic,  Business,  Secretarial,  General  Clerical,  Fine  Arts, 
Technical,  and  Industrial.  Not  all  these  curricula  are  available  in 
every  school.  For  example,  one  of  the  schools  offers  only  the  College 
Preparatory  and  Civic;  another  only  Fine  Arts;  and  three  others  do 
not  offer  the  Industrial,  Technical,  and  Fine  Arts  curricula.  There  are 
but  two  schools  in  the  entire  city,  however,  that  fail  to  offer  the 
College  Preparatory  curriculum. 

The  purposes  which  these  curricula  presumably  serve  may  be  in- 
ferred fairly  accurately  from  the  titles,  with  two  exceptions.  Thus,  the 
College  Preparatory  curriculum  is  exactly  what  its  name  implies — a 
pattern  of  studies  arranged  to  meet  the  admission  requirements  of 
academic  colleges  and  universities.  As  such,  it  consists  of  the  subjects 
required  in  all  curricula  plus  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  one  foreign 
language  and  two  additional  years  of  mathematics.  In  addition,  there 
is  freedom  to  elect  normally  twenty-five  credits  from  a  restricted  list 
of  academic  subjects,  so  that  the  curriculum  totals  eighty-six  credits. 
A  pupil  may  also  elect  "such  other  two-period  or  unprepared  courses  as 
the  school  may  offer,"  but  he  does  this  on  his  own  responsibility  and 
in  excess  of  the  general  requirement  of  eighty-six  credits.  In  other 
words,  if  a  College  Preparatory  pupil  desires  to  learn  to  operate  a 
typewriter,  to  keep  a  set  of  books,  or  to  have  more  than  a  modicum 
of  experience  in  music,  art,  shops,  or  homemaking,  he  may  do  so  within 
limits  but  on  his  own  initiative.  Such  work  will  not  count  toward  meet- 
ing requirements  for  graduation  from  a  College  Preparatory  curriculum. 

The  Technical  curriculum  serves  as  a  preparatory  curriculum  for 
admission  to  technical  colleges.  The  principal  difference  between  it 
and  the  academic  College  Preparatory  curriculum  is  that  shopwork  and 
related  theoretical  subjects  are  substituted  for  some  of  the  academic 
subjects  required  in  the  College  Preparatory  curriculum. 

Three  curricula  are   made  up  largely  of  business   subjects.    The 
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Business  curriculum  emphasizes  accounting;  the  Secretarial  curricu- 
lum emphasizes  stenography  and  typewriting;  and  the  General  Clerical 
curriculum  is  designed  for  pupils  who  expect  to  earn  a  living  in  business 
and  industry  but  who  presumably  must  expect  to  function  in  less 
skilled,  less  responsible  positions. 

The  Industrial  curriculum,  in  addition  to  requiring  the  minimum  of 
forty-six  credits  common  to  all  curricula,  requires  a  substantial  amount 
of  work  (eighteen  and  a  half  credits)  in  shopwork  and  permits  a  fairly 
wide  range  of  choice  among  the  nonacademic  subjects. 

The  Fine  Arts  curriculum,  offered  only  in  the  Arts  High  School, 
consists  of  the  usual  subjects  required  in  all  curricula,  twenty  credits 
in  art  subjects  (graphic  and  plastic  or  musical),  and  twenty-five  elec- 
tive credits,  restricted  to  academic  subjects. 

The  Civic  curriculum  is  designed  avowedly  for  a  fairly  large  number 
of  pupils  whose  needs  do  not  seem  to  be  met  by  any  of  the  other 
curricula.  In  other  words,  this  is  a  curriculum  for  so-called  noncollege 
pupils.  But  so  are  the  Industrial  and  the  General  Clerical  curricula 
for  noncollege-minded  pupils,  although  of  a  different  sort  of  non- 
college-mindedness.  The  nature  of  the  difference  between  the  non- 
college-mindedness  of  the  Civic  curriculum  and  that  of  the  General 
Clerical  and  Industrial  curricula  is  not  readily  apparent.  A  little 
analysis  of  the  make-up  of  the  Civic  curriculum  suggests,  however,  that 
it  is  for  those  pupils  who  would  like  to  take  an  academic  curriculum 
but  who  have  not  sufficient  academic  aptitude  to  succeed  with  the 
"regular"  academic  subjects,  or  who  are  unwilling  or  unable  for  various 
reasons  to  take  either  of  the  "practical"  curricula.  Thus,  the  Civic 
curriculum  includes  the  usual  subjects  required  in  all  the  curricula, 
plus  forty-five  credits  of  free  electives.  These  forty-five  credits  need 
not  be  organized  in  any  particular  pattern  such  as  is  true  of  all  the 
other  curricula — choice  is  entirely  free.  This  freedom  of  choice  is  not 
a  disadvantage,  by  any  means,  provided  there  is  a  sufficiently  wide  lati- 
tude of  choice.  But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  none  of  the 
industrial  arts  subjects  and  shops  are  available  for  election — -why  only 
academic  and  "easier"  business  subjects  are  offered — unless  it  is  simply 
that  these  subjects  are  not  available  in  the  school.  This  is  clearly  the 
case  in  some  schools  but  not  in  all,  and  tends  to  strengthen  the  belief 
that  the  Civic  curriculum  is  largely  a  curriculum  for  would-be  academic 
pupils.  The  handbook  of  one  of  the  junior  high  schools  describes  this 
curriculum  very  well:  "If  you  do  not  know  exactly  what  you  want  to 
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do  or  be,  but  do  want  a  high  school  education,  this  is  a  good  course 
to  take.  The  Civic  Curriculum  prepares  for  general  activities  in  all 
fields." 

Analysis  of  Enrollments  by  Curricula.  What  do  the  pupils  in  Newark 
high  schools  study?  In  what  curricula  are  they  enrolled,  and  what 
subjects  are  they  pursuing?  The  city-wide  enrollments  in  the  various 
curricula  of  the  Newark  high  schools  are  shown  in  the  figures  below:5 

Percentage  of 
High  School  Curriculum  Total  Enrollment 

College  Preparatory   25.4 

Civic   14. q 

Commercial   38.1 

Business   7.4 

Secretarial   21.8 

General  Clerical   8.9 

Technical  and  Industrial   15.6 

Technical  11. 4 

Industrial   4.2 

Arts   59 

The  largest  group  numerically  is  found  in  the  three  business  cur- 
ricula which  attract  38.1  per  cent  of  all  pupils.  The  Secretarial 
curriculum  alone,  enrolling  girls  primarily,  comprises  21.8  per  cent 
of  the  total  enrollment.  The  College  Preparatory  curriculum  shows  a 
percentage  of  25.4,  thus  ranking  in  second  place.  The  Technical  and 
Industrial  curricula  together  are  in  third  position,  with  15.6  per  cent  of 
all  pupils,  and  the  Civic  is  not  far  behind  with  14.9  per  cent.  For 
the  current  year  (1941-42)  enrollments  are  reported  to  have  increased 
in  the  Secretarial  and  Technical  curricula,  with  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  all  other  curricula.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  currently 
bright  outlook  for  employment  in  the  near  future  for  technical  and 
secretarial  workers  in  various  war  industries. 

The  data  on  enrollment  in  the  College  Preparatory  curriculum  are 
particularly  interesting  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  data  on  the 
number  of  graduates  who  enroll  in  colleges.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  precise  information  as  to  the  number  of  graduates  who  do 
go  on  to  college,  even  though  Newark  high  schools  make  a  persistent 
effort  to  follow  up  their  graduates  in  this  one  respect.  Table  36  sets 
forth  the  available  data  for  high  school  graduates  in  the  two  most 
recent  classes.  These  data  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  those  of 

5  Adapted  from  Table  B,  in  Report  of  Enrollment  by  Curricula.  Office  of  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newark,  N.  J.,  September,  1941. 
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Table  36 


High  School  Graduates  of  the  Classes  of  September,  1940,  to  June,  1941,  Entering 
Colleges,  Technical  Schools,  and  Teachers  Colleges,  Newark,  New  Jersey* 


Number  of 

Number  Reporting 

Percentage 

Number  of 

Replies  to 

Entrance  to 

Reporting 

Graduates 

Inquiry  about 

Colleges 

Entering  Colleges 

College  Entrance 

(All  Types) 

(All  Types) 

103 

62 

9 

i4-4t 

362 

300 

79 

26.3 

784 

612 

34 

5-6t 

352 

330 

18 

5  5 

4QO 

395 

84 

21.3 

648 

276 

98 

35-5 

386 

321 

112 

34-9 

School 


Arts  

Barringer  . 
Central  . . . 
East  Side  . 
South  Side 
Weequahic 
West  Side 


*  Based  on  data  supplied  by  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  on  information 
collected  by  the  survey  staff  in  the  several  schools. 

f  No  pupils  in  Arts  High  School  or  Central  C.  &  T.  are  formally  registered  in  the  College  Preparatory 
curriculum,  although  it  is  possible  for  them  to  meet  entrance  requirements  of  many  colleges  by  proper 
choice  of  electives. 


Table  37 

Percentage  Enrollments  by  Curricula  in  the  Newark  High  Schools, 
September,  1941* 


School 


Col- 
lege 
Pre- 
par- 
atory 


Civic 


Commercial 


Busi-    Secre-    Cler- 

ness      tarial       ical 


Technical  and 
Industrial 


Total    Tech-  Indus-   Total 
nical      trial 


Arts  General 


3-3 


7.9       6.4     17.6 


Arts   7.9 

Barringer   57-4     42.6 

Barringer 

Annexf   49. 1     50.9 

Central   

Central  Annex   . 

East  Side   11.2       7.7 

East  Side  Annex  2  .  2 

South  Side  27.9     17.3     12.2     26.5     16. 1     54 

Weequahic  45-7     10.2     10.3     26.1       7.0     43 

Weequahic 

Annexf   53  o       8.3       6.0     31.6       1.1     38.7 

West  Side   34.6     22.4       7.6     28.5       6.9     43.0 


5-3  l6  °  6.5     27 

12.0  64.0  24.0  100 

8.8  25.1  15.6     49 

4.2  31.6  17.8     S3 


60.8     11 .4     72. 2 

16.2     15.4     31.6 
23  7     20.5     44.2 


74  5 


0.7 


*  Adapted  from  a  table  prepared  in  the  office  of  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  September,  1041. 
t  Ninth  grade  only. 
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Table  37,  which  shows  the  percentage  of  enrollments  in  different 
curricula  in  each  of  the  schools. 

The  most  conspicuous  discrepancy  between  enrollment  in  the  Col- 
lege Preparatory  curriculum  and  apparent  future  possibilities  of  college 
entrance  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  Barringer  High  School  where  more 
than  twice  as  many  pupils  are  taking  the  College  Preparatory  cur- 
riculum as  are  likely  to  go  to  college.  Here  it  is  well  to  note  that  pupils 
in  Barringer  have  little  option.  They  must  choose  either  the  College 
Preparatory  or  the  Civic  curriculum.  If  there  were  a  wider  latitude  of 
choice — a  broader  range  of  educational  opportunities — the  percentage 
of  Barringer  pupils  choosing  a  College  Preparatory  curriculum  would 
undoubtedly  decrease.  There  is  also  a  discrepancy  in  the  case  of  the 
Weequahic  High  School,  but  it  is  not  so  conspicuous  as  at  Barringer. 
The  difference  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  Weequahic  has 
broader  offerings  than  Barringer. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  absolute  standard  against  which  to  evaluate 
the  college  preparatory  emphasis  in  the  Newark  high  schools.  When 
account  is  taken  of  the  wide  range  of  abilities,  needs,  and  resources 
of  the  youths  now  attending  Newark  schools,  as  well  as  the  kinds  of 
college  education  available  to  them  upon  graduation,  the  percentage 
now  enrolled  in  the  College  Preparatory  curriculum  for  the  city  as  a 
whole  is  probably  not  excessive.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  should  be  permitted  to  go  higher. 

The  best  safeguard,  of  course,  is  to  provide  in  all  schools  a  generous 
variety  of  opportunities  along  other  lines,  and  to  make  the  existence 
of  these  opportunities  known  to  all  pupils  through  a  well-conceived 
program  of  educational  guidance. 

SUBJECTS  STUDIED  BY  NEWARK  YOUTH 

One  would  naturally  expect  to  find  the  heaviest  enrollments  in  those 
subjects  that  make  up  a  substantial  part  of  the  curricula,  since  pupils 
choose  their  curricula  primarily  rather  than  their  subjects.  Data  in 
Table  38,  showing  enrollments  by  subject  departments,  are  significant 
in  that  they  reveal  for  the  City  as  a  whole  a  heavy  emphasis  on 
academic  or  bookish  subjects  in  spite  of  the  large  number  of  ostensibly 
non-bookish  curricula.  Thus,  enrollments  in  social  studies,  science, 
and  mathematics  each  exceed  the  enrollments  in  any  other  subject  of 
instruction,  and  the  four  academic  subjects  of  mathematics,  science, 
social  studies,  and  foreign  languages  combined  exceed  the  enrollments 
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Table  38 

Order  by  Rank  of  Departmental  Enrollments  in  Newark  Secondary  Schools, 

October,  igqi 


Arts 

Barringer 

Central 

East  Side 

South  Side 

Weequahic 

West  Side 

Total 
for  City 

High 

High 

High 

High 

High 

High 

High 

School 

School 

School 

School 

School 

School 

School 

FA 

1026 

SS       1891 

T&I     3459 

T&I 

2159 

NTB 

1537 

SS        1879 

SS 

1826 

SS         9012 

S 

870 

FL      1415 

M         1438 

NTB 

1465 

S 

1 163 

NTB   1678 

TB 

1739  s 

SS 

706 

S         1288 

TB       1285 

FA 

1393 

SS 

1126 

FL       1566 

NTB 

1499 

M        7784 

M 

475 

FA      1246 

S         1235 

S 

1308 

TB 

1116 

M        1413 

S 

1412 

NTB   7699 

NTB 

443 

M        1 130 

NTB  1077 

M 

"S3 

FA 

1089 

TB      1387 

FL 

1197 

TB      6834 

FL 

252 

PA        328 

SS         805 

TB 

1077 

M 

982 

S          1 148 

M 

1 193 

FA       6801 

PA 

232 

T&I      228 

FA        600 

SS 

77Q 

FL 

849  FA        833 

FA 

614 

T&I     6630 

TB 

230 

FL        440 

PA 

618 

PA 

3H 

PA        506 

PA 

367 

FL       5719 

T&I 

97 

PA        209 

T&I 

250 

T&I      301 

T&I 

136 

PA       2574 

Code:  FA  =  Fine  Arts;  FL  =  Foreign  Language;  M  =  Mathematics;  NTB  =  Non-Technical  Busi- 
ness; PA  =  Practical  Arts;  S  =  Science;  SS  =  Social  Studies;  TB  =  Technical  Business;  T&I  = 
Technical  and  Industrial. 

Note:  English  and  Physical  Education  are  omitted  because  they  are  required  in  all  curricula  for  four 
years.  In  this  table  Technical  Business  subjects  include  stenography,  accounting,  bookkeeping,  sales, 
machine  operation,  secretarial  practice,  and  clerical  practice,  while  Non-Technical  subjects  are  typing, 
record  keeping,  economic  geography,  junior  business  training,  commercial  law,  history  of  commerce, 
business  organization,  and  business  economic  problems. 

in  all  the  nonacademic  subjects  together  (30,939  for  academic  subjects 
as  against  29422  for  nonacademic  subjects).  English  and  physical 
education  are  not  included  among  these  data,  since  all  pupils  must 
take  them  for  the  full  four  years.  The  considerable  preponderance  of 
enrollment  in  academic  subject  departments  is  due  in  part,  of  course, 
to  the  relatively  large  percentage  of  total  enrollments  found  in  the 
College  Preparatory  and  Civic  curricula  (40  per  cent  all  told),  both 
of  which  are  primarily  academic  curricula.  It  is  also  due  to  the  fact 
that  all  other  curricula — Business,  Technical,  and  Industrial  alike — 
include  a  considerable  emphasis  on  academic  subjects. 

VARIATIONS  FROM  CURRICULUM  REQUIREMENTS 

On  the  whole,  individual  schools  adhere  rather  closely  to  the  pat- 
terns approved  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Such  deviations  from  the 
standard  patterns  as  do  exist  seem  rather  slight,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  various  combinations  of  required  and  elective 
courses  or  curricula  are  designed  ostensibly  for  guidance  purposes.  But 
what  happens  is  that  a  pupil  chooses  a  curriculum — lock,  stock,  and 
barrel;  when  he  does  not  fit  the  chosen  pattern,  he  changes  the  pattern, 
not  the  parts. 
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Changes  from  One  Curriculum  to  Another.  According  to  the  regula- 
tions, "When  it  is  clear  that  a  change  of  curriculum  for  a  pupil  is 
advisable,  he  may  change  from  one  established  curriculum  to  another, 
upon  written  application  of  his  parent  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
principal."  Such  changes  do  occur.  A  study  was  made  of  ninety-four 
permanent  records  of  pupils  about  to  graduate,  to  secure  some  indica- 
tion of  the  number  and  kinds  of  curriculum  changes.  Eleven  or  twelve 
records  were  chosen  at  random  from  the  files  in  each  of  the  eight  high 
schools.  The  selection  was  controlled  only  in  that  an  even  number  of 
boys  and  girls  was  included  and  the  various  curricula  at  each  school 
were  evenly  represented. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  these  changes  were  from  "higher"  to 
"lower,"  i.e.,  from  more  technical,  specialized,  and  difficult  curricula, 
such  as  College  Preparatory,  Technical,  or  Business,  to  Civic,  General 
Clerical,  or  Industrial.  Very  infrequently  are  changes  made  in  the 
other  direction.  Apparently,  then,  change  does  not  ordinarily  occur 
unless  a  pupil  is  in  difficulty.  As  long  as  a  pupil  is  succeeding,  few 
questions  are  raised  as  to  the  suitability  of  his  curriculum.  This  places 
tremendous  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  making  the  right  choice  in 
the  first  place.  In  view  of  the  inadequate  nature  of  the  guidance 
program  in  the  Newark  schools,  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  importance 
should  be  attached  to  initial  choice.  In  some  schools,  of  course,  there 
is  little  opportunity  for  change  even  if  change  is  desirable,  simply 
because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  total  school  offering.  If  a  school 
offers  only  two  curricula — College  Preparatory  and  Civic — obviously 
a  pupil  has  to  choose  between  them.  There  is  a  "way  out"  for  the 
pupil  whose  choice  of  a  College  Preparatory  curriculum  proves  to  have 
been  ill-advised,  but  there  is  little  opportunity  for  the  Civic  pupil  to 
change  his  curriculum. 

Reasons  Why  Pupils  Do  Not  Change  Curriculum.  The  chief  reason 
why  pupils  are  loath  to  change  from  one  curriculum  to  another  is  that 
credits  are  frequently  lost  by  such  change.  This  most  frequently  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  foreign  language,  but  occurs  also  in  cases  of  general 
subjects,  such  as  mathematics  and  social  studies  orientation.  These 
subjects  are  not  always  acceptable  in  the  "higher"  curricula. 

Resources  for  Adapting  Curricula  to  Pupil  Needs.  Since  most  of  the 
curricula  are  fairly  "tight,"  in  spite  of  the  use  of  required  and  elective 
subjects  in  each,  efforts  to  adjust  the  curriculum  to  the  pupil  by  the 
device  of  changing  curricula  are  likely  to  be  ineffectual.    The  Civic 
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curriculum  is  the  only  one  that  has  more  than  a  modicum  of  flexibility 
or  adaptability,  and  even  this  is  inadequate  in  many  cases  because  of 
the  general  noninclusion  of  "practical"  subjects  in  this  curriculum,  or 
the  unavailability  of  such  offerings  in  some  schools. 

There  are  available,  however,  somewhat  greater  resources  for  adjust- 
ment than  appear  on  the  surface,  owing  to  the  practice  in  many  schools 
of  providing  parallel  courses  in  some  of  the  subjects.  Thus  a  pupil 
transferring,  say,  from  a  College  Preparatory  to  a  Civic  curriculum 
not  only  has  a  somewhat  more  flexible  total  curriculum  pattern,  but 
also  has  somewhat  differentiated  opportunities  in  the  individual  sub- 
jects themselves.  While  the  development  of  differentiated  instruction 
is  as  yet  inadequate  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  educators,  of  doubtful 
validity,  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  it — it  does  reveal  a  realization  on 
the  part  of  Newark  teachers  that  the  diversity  of  needs  to  be  met  in 
such  heterogeneous  groups  of  pupils  as  those  attending  Newark  schools 
is  far  greater  than  can  be  met  by  seven  or  eight  different  permutations 
and  combinations  of  a  restricted  list  of  conventional  subjects. 

Suggestions  for  Improving  the  Curriculum — 
Comprehensive  Schools 

There  are  two  reasonably  obvious  ways  in  which  greater  flexibility 
and  adaptability  in  the  curriculum  offerings  can  be  achieved.  One  is 
to  increase  the  number  of  different  subject  offerings  in  individual  schools 
so  that  each  school's  offering  will  approach  the  full  complement  of 
offerings  available  anywhere  in  the  city.  This  amounts  to  making  each 
school  a  comprehensive  school. 

At  the  present  time,  only  one  secondary  school  in  Newark  may  be 
properly  called  a  comprehensive  high  school  because  only  one  school 
offers  its  pupils  a  choice  among  as  many  as  seven  different  curricula. 
Four  schools  offer  five  curricula,  while  one  limits  its  offering  to  two 
curricula.  The  Arts  High  School  officially  offers  only  the  one  cur- 
riculum, the  Arts  curriculum.  Its  enrollment  in  other  curricula  is  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  tenth  grade  pupils  who  are  transients  in  the 
school  for  a  period  of  two  terms  only,  although  the  school  does  in  fact 
graduate  a  few  pupils  with  other  than  Arts  diplomas.  If  pupils  were 
free  to  attend  any  high  school  in  the  city  where  their  needs  could  best 
be  met,  the  limited  offerings  in  several  schools  would  not  represent  so 
serious  a  problem.    But  that  is  not  feasible  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
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Consequently  it  must  be  recognized  that  in  terms  of  breadth  and  variety 
of  offering,  educational  opportunities  are  not  equally  available  to  the 
young  people  of  Newark.  Those  living  in  certain  localities  are  much 
more  generously  served  than  those  living  in  others.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  however,  and  deserving  of  emphasis,  that  those  youths  living  in 
the  sections  of  the  city  which  are  least  favored  socially  and  eco- 
nomically, are  offered  a  wider  range  of  educational  opportunities  than 
those  living  in  the  more  favored  sections  of  the  city.  This  situation  is 
quite  different  from  that  often  found  in  other  cities. 

This  inevitably  suggests  the  question:  Should  all  the  high  schools 
of  Newark  be  comprehensive  schools? 

If  further  expansion  and  development  of  the  existing  types  of  schools 
were  clearly  indicated  as  the  best  program  for  the  future,  the  survey 
staff  would  unhesitatingly  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 
While  there  are  undoubted  differences  among  the  neighborhoods  in 
which  the  several  schools  are  situated,  these  differences  do  not  appear 
to  be  so  great  as  to  warrant  exclusive  concentration  on,  say,  an  academic 
curriculum  in  one  neighborhood  and  a  technical  curriculum  in  another. 
Neither  the  range  of  pupil  abilities  nor  the  range  of  interests  is  so 
narrow  or  so  "high"  (or  so  "low1'  as  the  case  may  be)  as  to  warrant  such 
emphasis.  Moreover,  no  school  can  assume  that  the  future  of  its  pupils 
is  inescapably  determined  by  the  past — that  all  pupils  who  now  live  in 
an  industrial  neighborhood,  say,  are  therefore  inevitably  going  to  live 
their  adult  lives  in  an  industrial  neighborhood.  No  phenomenon  of 
American  life  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  fluid  character  of  commu- 
nities— the  movement  of  people  from  one  geographical  part  to  another 
and  from  one  social,  vocational,  or  interest  group  to  another.  Nothing 
is  more  desirable  than  that  this  fluidity  should  continue,  at  least  in 
large  part.  It  is  the  surest  safeguard  against  economic  and  social 
determinism. 

And  nothing  could  be  more  pernicious — more  damaging  to  that 
most  basic  tenet  of  democracy,  viz.,  respect  for  unique  personality — 
than  a  policy  of  making  a  youth's  educational  opportunities  contingent 
primarily  on  the  present  occupation  of  his  father.  That  is  exactly  what 
happens  when  a  school  takes  into  account  only,  or  primarily,  the  con- 
cerns, problems,  interests,  or  outlooks  that  currently  motivate  its  adult 
patrons.  Capacity  to  learn  is  not  the  exclusive  property  of  youths  whose 
parents  are  members  of  fortunate  economic  and  social  groups;  nor 
are  white-collar  jobs,  or  scholarly  pursuits,  or  cultural  activities  the 
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only,  or  even  necessarily  the  best,  channels  for  self-expression  and 
self-development  for  such  youths.  There  is  quite  as  much  reason  for 
generous  emphasis  on  the  "noisy"  and  "dirty"  arts  in  the  general 
education  of  "fortunate"  young  people  as  there  is  for  generous  empha- 
sis on  the  "quieter"  and  "cleaner"  arts  in  the  general  education  of  less 
fortunate  young  people. 

Every  school  should,  of  course,  be  adjusted  to  its  environment — it 
should  reflect  the  predominant  character  of  the  total  community  life. 
But  the  educational  leadership  of  Newark  must  recognize  that  any 
given  school  is  for  Newark  as  a  whole  quite  as  much  as  it  is  for,  say, 
Forest  Hill  or  the  Ironbound  districts. 

The  survey  staff  doubts,  however,  whether  expansion  of  the  scope 
of  the  curriculum  of  the  present  type  of  school — four-year  high  schools 
and  quasi-junior  high  schools — is  the  best  line  of  development  for 
Newark.  The  survey  staff  believes  that  a  comprehensive  type  of  four- 
year  neighborhood  school  for  a  somewhat  different  age  group  than  that 
now  being  served  by  Newark  high  schools,  together  with  city-wide 
schools  of  rather  different  character  and  purpose  for  another  and  older 
age  group,  are  indicated.  Reasons  for  this  view,  and  the  problems 
involved  in  implementing  it,  will  be  considered  in  later  sections  of 
this  report. 

Suggestions  for  Improving  the  Curriculum — 
Abandoning  Present  Curriculum  Patterns 

The  second  way  in  which  somewhat  greater  flexibility  and  adaptabil- 
ity can  be  had  in  the  present  high  school  program  is  that  of  abandoning 
the  present  curriculum  patterns,  reducing  the  amount  of  prescription 
of  subjects,  and  operating  on  a  simple  "constants  with  variables"  pat- 
tern in  all  schools.  This  would,  of  course,  require  more  careful  and 
systematic  guidance  of  pupils,  and  certainly  much  more  thoroughgoing 
and  careful  management  of  the  problem  of  articulation  with  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  This  is  desirable  and  necessary  in  any  case.  Substi- 
tution of  guidance  by  counseling  for  the  present  system  of  guidance 
by  rules  and  regulations  would  doubtless  be  accelerated  if  the  existing 
system  of  controls  which  the  schools  have  imposed  on  themselves  were 
abandoned.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  or  the  regulations  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  which  forces  the  schools  of  Newark  to 
employ  the  present  scheme  of  typical  curricula.   As  a  matter  of  fact, 
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it  was  apparently  not  the  intention  of  the  central  educational  authori- 
ties that  these  typical  curricula  should  be  restrictive  or  regulatory;  they 
were  intended  to  be  suggestive.  Here  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  what 
often  happens  when  "suggestions"  are  put  into  cold  print — they  are 
taken  as  orders  and  acted  upon  in  such  a  way  that  the  spirit  of  the 
thing  is  obscured  by  too  meticulous  concern  for  the  letter.  To  be  sure, 
the  administration  and  regulation  of  pupils  is  easier,  within  limits,  than 
the  guidance  and  counseling  of  pupils,  but  not  so  desirable. 

OVEREMPHASIS  ON  SPECIALIZATION 

There  is  this  to  be  said,  too,  as  warranting  the  opening  up  of  the 
present  over-restrictive  curriculum  arrangements.  Most  of  the  present 
curricula  overemphasize  specialization  at  the  expense  of  foundational 
and  exploratory  education  at  the  secondary  school  level.  This  is 
notably  true  of  the  Business  Education  curricula  which  assume  that 
a  person  can  be  completely  "trained"  for  business  pursuits  by  the  time 
he  is  eighteen  years  of  age  (the  typical  age  of  high  school  graduation). 
It  is  scarcely  less  true  of  the  Technical  curriculum,  in  spite  of  the 
claims  in  some  schools  that  this  is  a  curriculum  of  "general  education." 
This  curriculum  is  in  fact  primarily  a  College  Preparatory  curriculum 
for  certain  types  of  advanced  study;  the  assumption  that  it  is  intended 
to  be  a  curriculum  of  general  education  must  be  seriously  questioned 
when  one  considers  the  fact  that  out  of  a  total  of  eighty-three  and  a 
half  credits,  twenty-one  are  required  to  be  taken  in  technical  subjects, 
and  "free"  electives  are  largely  restricted  to  additional  technical 
subjects. 

Every  indication  warrants  the  belief  that  the  trend  of  recent  years 
will  not  only  continue  but  be  somewhat  accentuated — that  specializa- 
tion will  be  postponed  until  a  later  period,  at  least  until  late  in  the 
conventional  high  school  period,  and  increasingly  to  years  beyond  the 
conventional  high  school  period.  There  seem  to  be  substantial  grounds, 
therefore,  for  recommending  that,  for  the  immediate  future,  the  general 
curriculum  patterns  for  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years 
should  approximate  the  general  outline  set  forth  in  Program  of  Studies 
of  the  Newark  High  Schools.  In  broad  outline,  such  a  proposal  con- 
templates: (i)  a  group  of  required  subjects,  constant  for  all  pupils, 
comprising  approximately  half  of  the  total  number  of  credits  required 
for  graduation;  (2)  a  specialty,  representing  somewhat  concentrated 
and  quasi-technical  study  of  one  field   (subject  or  group  of  closely 
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related  subjects)  and  taking,  roughly,  a  fifth  to  a  fourth  of  the  total 
curriculum;  and  (3)  genuinely  free  electives  chosen  from  the  entire 
offering  available  in  a  particular  school  without  reference  either  to  the 
pupil's  specialty  or  to  any  apparent  deficiencies  in  his  general  education. 

The  "specialty"  provision  suggested  above  must  be  interpreted  very 
liberally,  and  wide  latitude  of  judgment  and  freedom  of  action  must 
be  accorded  to  counselors  and  other  advisers  in  individual  schools  in 
deciding  how  closely  to  adhere  to  it  for  any  pupil  or  group  of  pupils. 
Many  pupils  who  come  up  to  the  ninth  grade  with  only  very  attenuated 
experiences  of  an  exploratory  or  enrichment  nature  often  should  diver- 
sify their  activities  rather  than  concentrate  them.  It  is  of  no  great 
moment  whether  or  not  a  high  school  pupil  concentrates  on  one  field. 
In  all  probability  the  person  who  has  a  modicum  of  familiarity  with 
the  wide  range  of  activities,  interests,  resources,  problems,  and  "busi- 
nesses" of  the  contemporary  world  is  better  able  to  adapt  himself  to 
changing  conditions  and  to  find  his  way  about  than  the  person  whose 
interests  and  competence  are  possibly  deeper  but  narrower.  "A  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing"  is  just  as  true  in  terms  of  breadth  as  it 
is  in  terms  of  depth,  and  under  the  conditions  that  prevail  today 
probably  truer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pupil  who,  by  virtue  of  his  earlier  educational 
experience  in  school  and  out,  has  arrived  at  the  ninth  or  tenth  year 
with  interests  fairly  well  crystallized  and  with  capacities  and  aptitudes 
fairly  well  tested,  may  well  be  encouraged  and  permitted  to  pursue  his 
"specialty"  with  some  degree  of  concentration.  At  the  same  time,  such 
a  pupil  should  not  be  encouraged  or  permitted  to  become  too  narrowly 
specialized.  He  should  not  neglect  the  opportunities  for  cultivation  of 
other  interests  and  other  contacts  with  the  world  which  are  offered 
through  subjects  outside  his  specialty.  Paradoxically,  he  should  be 
required  to  take  some  free  electives. 

The  subjects  on  which  pupils  may  concentrate  need  not  always  be 
in  addition  to  subjects  included  in  the  list  of  constants.  Thus,  a  reason- 
able amount  of  social  studies  should  be  included  in  the  list  of  constants 
for  all  pupils,  but  social  studies  may  also  be  an  area  of  concentration 
for  some  pupils — concentration  in  excess  of  normal  expectations  in 
the  constant  subjects.  The  same  may  well  be  true  of  any  other  constant 
subject,  provided  the  subject  as  a  constant  is  organized  and  taught  as 
a  foundational  subject,  adapted  to  the  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of 
all  pupils  who  are  required  to  take  it. 
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More  detailed  suggestions  for  modifying  the  various  subjects  of 
instruction  in  the  interests  of  better  adaptation  to  individual  differ- 
ences and  to  the  purposes  of  general  education  are  offered  in  subsequent 
sections  of  this  report. 

The  Junior  High  Schools 

It  may  appear  that  the  foregoing  discussion  has  dealt  exclusively 
with  the  senior  high  schools,  to  the  neglect  of  the  junior  high  schools. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  what  has  been  said  applies  equally  to  the 
junior  high  schools.  There  are,  however,  numerous  aspects  of  the 
junior  high  school  program  that  require  more  particular  attention. 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION 

As  has  been  pointed  out  before,  there  are  in  Newark  five  schools 
which  are  generally  referred  to  as  junior  high  schools.  Three  of  these 
schools,  the  Cleveland,  Madison,  and  Robert  Treat,  are  recognized  by 
the  State  and  accredited  as  junior  high  schools.  The  Madison  and 
Robert  Treat,  however,  do  not  have  the  complete  approval  of  the  State 
because  they  do  not  meet  every  requirement.  The  other  two  schools, 
McKinley  and  Ivy  Street,  are  not  recognized  as  junior  high  schools, 
and  the  persons  in  charge  in  those  particular  schools  do  not  consider 
them  junior  high  schools.  These  two  schools,  as  well  as  the  Robert 
Treat  and  Madison  Schools,  are  to  all  intents  primarily  eight-year 
elementary  schools.  The  ninth  grade  is  for  the  most  part  considered 
an  "annex"  by  those  in  charge,  particularly  at  McKinley  and  Ivy  Street 
Schools. 

Of  these  five  schools  only  Cleveland,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  Robert 
Treat  and  Madison,  can  be  regarded  as  reasonably  fulfilling  the 
specifications  of  a  junior  high  school.  It  is  only  fair  to  note,  however, 
that  the  Cleveland  School  is  the  only  school  even  reasonably  well 
equipped  to  pursue  most  of  the  generally  accepted  objectives  of  the 
junior  high  school.  This  probably  accounts,  in  large  part,  for  the  fact 
that  only  in  the  Cleveland  School,  and  to  some  extent  in  Robert  Treat, 
does  one  find  much  thinking  along  the  lines  of  junior  high  school 
education.  Those  in  charge  of  the  other  schools  do  not  think  of  their 
schools,  or  of  grades  7  through  9,  as  comprising  essentially  junior  high 
school  grades  or  years  in  which  the  pupil  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  explore  his  interests,  his  capabilities,  and  his  social  competence  or 
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incompetence,  and  acquaint  himself  with  his  possible  future.  Neither 
are  they  regarded  as  schools  in  which  the  pupil  may  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  secure  advice  as  to  the  type  of  educational  program  he  may 
pursue  to  advantage  or  as  to  his  personal  weaknesses  or  strengths,  or 
where  he  may  be  reasonably  protected  from  influences  which  cause 
maladjustment  at  this  crucial  stage. 

At  Ivy  Street  and  McKinley  Schools,  the  temporary  ninth  grade, 
included  because  of  overcrowding  in  the  high  schools,  is  isolated  from 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Each  teaching  staff  of  grades  i  through 
8  is  considered  one  body  and  each  teaching  staff  of  the  ninth  grade  as 
another.  At  Madison  School  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  are 
taught  on  a  departmental  basis.  In  two  of  the  schools  the  assemblies 
for  grades  i  through  8  and  for  grade  o.  are  separate  in  character  except 
where  there  may  be  an  invitation  assembly  or  a  program  considered 
valuable  to  both  groups.  In  two  other  schools  the  ninth  grade  is  con- 
ducted on  a  separate  floor  and  is  for  all  practical  purposes  a  separate 
school  with  its  own  organization,  departments,  and  group  life. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Cleveland  School,  the  curriculum  for 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  cur- 
riculum for  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the  elementary  schools.  The 
ninth  grade  curriculum  is  patterned  on  the  curriculum  of  the  ninth 
grade  in  high  schools;  in  fact,  a  pupil  is  expected  to  be  able  to  go 
directly  from  a  ninth  grade  in  a  junior  high  school  into  the  tenth  grade 
of  a  high  school  with  the  same  ease  and  continuity  as  if  he  had  been  a 
ninth  grade  pupil  in  a  "senior"  high  school. 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM  VARIATIONS 

All  the  junior  high  schools  offer  much  the  same  type  of  curriculum 
in  the  ninth  grade,  except  that  the  Cleveland  School  is  able  to  offer  a 
richer  program,  including  the  Technical  and  Industrial  curricula,  be- 
cause it  is  fairly  well  equipped  for  that  purpose.  In  each  school  the 
Secretarial,  Business,  and  General  Clerical  curricula  found  in  high 
schools  are  combined  into  one  curriculum  referred  to  as  Commercial. 
This  arrangement  or  combination  does  not  limit  the  opportunity  of 
any  of  the  pupils,  because  the  ninth  grade  requirements  are  practically 
the  same  for  all.  In  several  schools,  junior  business  training  is  offered 
in  place  of  social  studies  orientation.  The  material  covered  is  prac- 
tically the  same  for  one  semester  but  varies  considerably  for  the  other. 
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French  is  not  offered  at  Robert  Treat  and  McKinley;  Spanish  is  offered 
in  only  two  of  the  schools;  and  two  of  the  schools  do  not  provide 
courses  in  general  mathematics.  These  differences,  plus  the  fact  that 
only  Cleveland  offers  mechanical  drawing  and  joinery,  represent  the 
only  variations  in  practice  from  the  program  "on  paper."  In  some 
schools,  however,  the  teachers  available,  the  scheduling,  and  the  general 
attitude  restrict  the  freedom  of  pupils  to  select  courses  that  are  offered. 

In  general,  the  junior  high  schools  attempt  to  offer  the  same  kinds 
of  curricula  that  are  available  in  the  senior  high  schools.  Pupils  are 
permitted  to  select  the  diploma  specialization  which  they  wish  to  fol- 
low. At  the  Cleveland  and  Robert  Treat  Schools  the  pupil  is  allowed  to 
explore  as  much  as  possible  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  An  effort 
is  made  to  test  for  capacity,  aptitudes,  and  general  ability,  and  those 
who  are  closely  in  touch  with  the  organization,  purposes,  and  content 
of  the  courses  endeavor  to  provide  advice  and  counsel.  In  the  other 
schools  only  rudimentary  efforts  are  made  to  help  pupils  select  courses. 
At  McKinley  School  there  is  a  seventh  and  eighth  grade  course  called 
"Vocational  Civics,"  but  this  course  does  not  adequately  guide  the 
pupil  or  offer  him  much  opportunity  for  exploration.  For  the  most 
part,  pupils  select  their  courses  in  a  rather  haphazard  way.  Pupils 
who  come  to  these  schools  from  other  elementary  schools  are  even  less 
prepared  to  select  a  curriculum  than  those  in  the  elementary  grades 
of  the  junior  high  schools  because  the  former  are  not  able  even  to  pick 
up  casual  bits  of  information  through  chance  associations  in  a  school 
where  there  is  a  ninth  grade. 

In  four  of  the  five  schools  no  technical  or  industrial  work  is  offered 
because  the  schools  are  not  equipped  to  provide  such  instruction.  In 
one  of  these  four  schools  some  effort  is  made  to  provide  courses  which 
can  be  used  later  as  a  part  of  a  technical  program.  The  technical  and 
industrial  course,  even  at  Cleveland  School,  is  limited  to  150  pupils. 
Thus,  even  in  Cleveland  there  are  many  pupils  who  cannot  take  the 
technical  and  industrial  courses  and  who  must,  temporarily  at  least,  be 
placed  in  other  courses  with  a  minimum  of  provision  for  technical  or 
industrial  experience. 

GUIDANCE  IN  CURRICULUM  CHOICE 

The  lack  of  a  well-developed  guidance  program  or  conception  of 
guidance  in  the  junior  high  schools  of  Newark  is  due  in  large  part  to 
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lack  of  a  well-developed  conception  of  the  work  or  the  purpose  of  the 
junior  high  school.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  junior  high  school 
conception  of  education  is  better  developed  and  is  conceived  in  a  much 
broader  sense  at  the  Cleveland  and  Robert  Treat  Schools  than  in  any 
of  the  other  schools.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  other 
schools  are  primarily  elementary  schools,  with  ninth  grade  annexes. 
The  result  is  that  in  these  two  schools  efforts  are  made  to  guide  stu- 
dents through  consultations,  tests,  teacher  conferences,  and  the  like. 
Through  group  guidance,  homeroom  programs,  individual  counseling, 
and  a  vocational  guidance  course,  efforts  are  made  to  understand  the 
interests  and  needs  of  the  pupils  and  to  have  the  pupils  understand 
why  they  do  things,  what  is  the  right  way  to  conduct  themselves,  what 
they  want  to  do  after  completing  school,  and  what  they  want  to  do  and 
need  to  do  in  school  to  be  successful  and  happy.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  it  must  be  said  that  in  the  so-called  junior  high  schools,  i.e., 
elementary  schools  with  ninth  grade  annexes,  guidance  is  extremely 
rudimentary  both  in  theory  and  practice.  The  situation  is  described 
fairly  well  by  one  principal  who  said  that  "The  pupils  know  pretty  well 
what  they  want  to  do.   And  there  are  no  discipline  problems  anyway." 

ENROLLMENTS  BY  CURRICULA 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  practice  of  having  pupils  choose  "a  cur- 
riculum" operates  in  the  junior  high  schools — real,  quasi-,  and  nominal 
— as  in  the  senior  high  schools.  This  practice  applies,  of  course,  only 
to  ninth  year  pupils.  Table  39  shows  the  percentage  of  ninth  grade 
pupils  enrolled  in  each  of  the  available  curricula. 

Comparatively  little  significance  need  be  attached  to  the  relative 
size  of  these  percentages.  They  do  indicate  very  clearly,  however,  the 
predominantly  academic  nature  of  the  junior  high  school  curriculum. 
Pupils  fail  to  enroll  in  nonacademic  curricula  because  such  curricula 
are  not  generally  available.  Pupils  do,  however,  show  a  marked  prefer- 
ence for  a  curriculum  that  promises  to  have  some  practical  or  utilitarian 
value,  such  as  the  Commercial  curriculum.  But  "promise"  is  about  all 
the  Commercial  curriculum  offers  in  the  ninth  grade;  the  only  dis- 
tinctly business  subject  in  it  is  junior  business  training. 

PREDOMINANCE  OF  ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS 

The  predominantly  academic  character  of  the  junior  high  school 
curriculum  is  also  indicated  by  the  enrollments  in  various  subjects.   In 
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Table  39 

Percentages  of  Ninth  Grade  Pupils  Enrolled  in  Various  Curricula  in  Newark 
Junior  High  Schools,  October,  1Q41 


Curriculum 

Cleveland 
School 

Robert 

Treat 
School 

Madison 
School 

McKinley 

Junior 
High 

School 

Ivy 

Street 
School 

All  Schools 

Civic   

19.2 

5-7 
51.0 

3-4 

20.  7 

29  -5 
138 

5°  7 

9.0 
30.I 
53-8 

7i 

10  j 

8.7 

81  .0 

5-3 

40.0 

54-7 

15.0 

College  Preparatory   . . 

All  Commercial 

Industrial   

Technical  

150 

61 .0 

1 .0 

6.0 

General   

2.0 
100. 0 

order  of  pupil  enrollments  from  largest  number  to  smallest,  these  sub- 
jects rank  as  follows:  English,  mathematics,  science,  junior  business 
training,  foreign  languages,  social  studies  (chiefly  ancient  history),  and 
practical  arts.  The  relatively  slight  emphasis  which  is  placed  upon 
social  studies,  even  in  a  predominantly  academic  curriculum,  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand. 

EVALUATION  OF  OFFERINGS 

The  survey  staff  believes  the  statement  is  warranted  that  the  young 
adolescents  of  Newark  are  perhaps  least  well  provided  for  in  the  school 
program  than  any  other  age  group  attending  school.  The  survey  staff 
believes  that  the  administrative  and  supervisory  personnel  in  Newark 
agree  with  this  statement;  certainly  the  problem  of  how  to  develop  a 
more  adequate  program  for  youth  of  junior  high  school  age  is  one  that 
has  repeatedly  come  to  the  fore  in  both  formal  and  informal  discussions 
with  numerous  school  officers.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  complex, 
involving  as  it  does  not  only  problems  of  building  and  finance  but  also 
thoroughgoing  modifications  of  curriculum  offerings  and  instructional 
procedures. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  OF  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

The  situation  in  the  junior  high  schools  can  be  ameliorated  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  improvement  of  instructional  practices 
within  the  present  framework  of  instruction.  A  predominantly  academic 
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junior  high  school  program  can  be  improved  in  quality  and  made  more 
vital  and  significant  even  though  it  must  for  the  moment  remain  rela- 
tively narrow  in  scope.  Certainly  a  great  deal  of  improvement  can  be 
brought  about  by  more  careful,  skillful,  and  continued  attention  to 
educational  guidance.  Guidance  without  opportunity  for  exploration 
must  inevitably  remain  somewhat  imperfect  and  impractical,  but  such 
guidance  can  be  made  to  function  a  great  deal  more  effectively  than 
now  appears  to  be  true  in  most  Newark  junior  high  schools.  Much 
good  could  be  accomplished  by  actually  including  the  ninth  grades  as 
an  integral  part  of  those  schools  in  which  they  are  now  in  fact  only 
appendages  or  annexes.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades  cannot  be  organized  as  a  somewhat  autono- 
mous unit  in  all  schools  now  called  junior  high  schools,  thus  giving  the 
pupils  some  semblance  of  junior  high  school  experience — common 
social,  extracurricular,  and  guidance  activities,  at  least,  and  in  many 
cases  common  curricular  experiences. 

SEPARATION  OF  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULA 

Perhaps  the  most  constructive  step  that  can  be  taken  in  the  imme- 
diate future  is  that  of  freeing  the  ninth  grade  from  the  prevailing 
curriculum  patterns  imposed  by  the  existing  high  school  regulations. 
This  would  immediately  permit  greater  diversification  of  the  ninth 
grade  program,  and  a  better  balance.  Thus,  every  ninth  grade  pupil 
could  study  junior  business  training,  which  is  highly  desirable  whether 
or  not  the  pupil  eventually  chooses  a  Commercial  curriculum.  Every 
pupil,  too,  could  take  science,  social  studies,  English,  music  and  art, 
and  such  practical  or  nonacademic  subjects  as  a  particular  school  is 
able  to  offer.  A  diversified  program  is  highly  desirable  for  all  ninth 
grade  pupils. 

Such  a  procedure  is  both  desirable  and  feasible.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  essential  purposes  of  all  the  existing  high  school  cur- 
ricula can  be  attained  in  the  remaining  three  years  of  the  secondary 
school  program,  i.e.,  in  grades  10,  n,  and  12.  The  only  curriculum 
that  might  present  even  a  minor  difficulty  would  be  the  College  Pre- 
paratory curriculum,  and  even  here  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  encountered 
only  with  foreign  languages  for  those  relatively  few  pupils  who  may 
wish  to  take  each  of  two  languages  for  two  years.  Otherwise,  all  the 
essential  subjects  now  required  in  the  College  Preparatory  curriculum 
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— mathematics,  science,  foreign  languages — can  easily  be  encompassed 
within  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades. 

If  Newark  chooses  to  move  in  the  direction  of  junior  high  schools 
for  all  young  adolescents,  it  must  contemplate  the  development  of  an 
essentially  autonomous  program.  This  program  must  be  free  from  the 
dominance  of  high  school  traditions,  conventions,  and  patterns,  free 
to  develop  as  flexibly  and  "unconventionally"  as  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  diversified  pupil  clientele  for  exploratory,  enrich- 
ing, and  foundational,  remedial,  and  corrective  experiences.  The  ninth 
grade  program  must  be  part  and  parcel  of  a  unified  junior  high  school 
program,  not  merely  an  appendage  of  the  high  school. 

THE  FUTURE  PLACE  OF  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  survey  staff  doubts  whether  the  junior  high  school,  even  as 
conceived  and  exemplified  in  the  most  progressive  and  forward-looking 
of  American  cities,  is  the  best  solution  of  Newark's  problem  of  how 
better  to  provide  for  its  younger  youth.  The  conditions  that  originally 
brought  about  the  development  of  the  junior  high  school  in  America  no 
longer  exist  in  the  same  degree.  Other  conditions  have  arisen  that 
demand  a  rather  substantial  departure  from  the  prevailing  elementary, 
junior-high-school,  senior-high-school  pattern  of  school  organization. 
Therefore,  rather  than  discussing  in  great  detail  ways  and  means  of 
improving  the  present  junior  high  schools,  the  discussion  will  proceed 
to  other  matters,  returning  later  to  a  consideration  of  how  the  educa- 
tional program  for  both  younger  and  older  youth  can  be  most  advan- 
tageously improved  by  projecting  that  program  into  a  new  pattern  of 
organization — new  schools  with  new  programs  to  meet  new  purposes 
demanded  by  new  conditions. 

Extracurricular  Activities 

Newark  recognizes  that  extracurricular  activities  belong  in  a  pro- 
gram of  youth  education.  This  is  verified  by  the  following  statement 
in  the  Program  of  Studies  of  the  Newark  High  Schools:  "Athletics, 
club  meetings,  educational  journeys  or  visits,  and  similar  extra-mural 
and  intra-mural  activities  shall  be  considered  an  essential  part  of  the 
program  of  studies,  and  they  are,  as  such,  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education."  Every  school  offers  an  extracurricular  program  of  some 
kind. 
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All  schools  study  first  aid 


TYPES  OF  ACTIVITIES 

The  extracurricular  activities  are  generally  organized  as  clubs,  and 
their  number  varies  greatly  from  school  to  school.  In  some  high  schools 
the  number  does  not  exceed  twenty,  while  nearly  three  times  as  many 
are  offered  in  other  high  schools.  It  is  possible  to  classify  the  activities 
of  the  schools  in  two  main  categories.  Service  to  the  school  is  the 
principal  objective  of  one  of  these  types.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
other  type  is  to  provide  activities  that  are  organized  more  in  terms  of 
pupil  interest. 

Service  Organizations.  The  number  of  service  organizations  is  com- 
paratively large.  Classified  in  this  group  are  the  safety  and  corridor 
patrols,  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Club,  the  Library  Staff  Club,  the  Bank- 
ing Club,  the  Stage  Crew,  and  other  similar  organizations. 

Pupil-Interest  Groups.  Extracurricular  activities  organized  in  terms 
of  pupil  interest  include  those  clubs  that  are  centered  in  some  academic 
field,  such  as  science,  art,  music,  and  Latin;  honor  societies;  athletic 
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A  share  in  the  war  effort 


groups  such  as  football,  swimming,  and  tennis;  bridge,  bowling,  horse- 
back riding,  chess  and  checker  clubs,  and  like  recreational  groups.  Of 
these  organizations,  the  largest  number  is  that  group  which  is  centered 
in  some  academic  interest  that  has  sprung  from  a  formal  class  group. 

The  organizations  whose  purposes  are  to  serve  in  an  informal  way 
the  individualized  interests  of  the  pupils  are  few  in  number.  Those 
that  exist,  however,  provide  opportunities  for  the  pupils  to  pursue 
worth-while  interests  in  an  informal  way  without  being  under  the 
stress  and  strain  that  usually  accompanies  competitive  interscholastic 
athletics  or  the  more  formalized  conditions  of  the  academic  classroom. 

While  there  is  no  need  to  eliminate  or  give  less  emphasis  to  the 
academic  clubs  or  interscholastic  athletics,  modification  of  the  present 
type  of  teacher  control  and  formalized  organization  and  operation  of 
some  of  these  activities  is  desirable.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  this 
program  might  even  be  enlarged  both  as  to  scope  and  as  to  time 
devoted  to  it.  Probably  more  time  should  be  devoted  to  all  extra- 
curricular activities,  particularly  since  the  formal  curricula  leave  so 
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BOYS'  ASTRONOMY  CLUB 


Boys  organize  their  oivn  clubs 

much   responsibility    for   training   in   citizenship   to   the   program    of 
extracurricular  activities. 


EXTENT  OF  PUPIL  PARTICIPATION 

At  the  present  time  only  a  part  of  the  pupils  of  the  secondary  schools 
participate  in  the  program  of  extracurricular  activities.  The  principals 
estimate  this  group  to  be  from  25  to  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  enroll- 
ment. About  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  who  answered  questionnaires  said 
that  they  were  so  engaged.  On  these  bases  it  is  believed  that  at  most 
not  more  than  half  of  the  pupils  are  members  of  at  least  one  club  or 
activity  group.  Such  evidence  as  the  survey  staff  was  able  to  obtain 
indicates  that  there  is  no  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  pupils  to 
become  more  active  in  extracurricular  activities  as  they  go  through 
high  school.  This  tendency  was  true  of  a  very  few  pupils,  but  it  was 
also  true  that  a  small  number  of  pupils  decreased  their  activity.  The 
records  of  the  majority  indicated  little  or  no  change  in  the  amount  of 
participation  as  the  pupils  go  through  high  school. 
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PUPIL  PARTICIPATION  IN  MANAGEMENT 
OF  ACTIVITIES 

The  extent  to  which  the  faculty  sponsors  control  the  activities  of 
the  groups  varies  from  situations  where  the  sponsor  has  ultimate  deci- 
sion in  all  matters,  with  the  officers  primarily  a  recommending  body, 
to  instances  where  the  sponsor  has  little  or  no  control  and  the  group 
makes  its  own  decisions  within  prescribed  limits  and  stands  responsible 
for  the  consequences.  Careful  analysis  of  faculty  opinion  indicates 
that  there  are  only  a  very  few  cases  of  the  latter  type.  Pupil  opinion, 
however,  seems  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  larger  number  of  such 
instances,  although  not  very  much  larger.  Teachers  and  pupils  were 
agreed  that  in  most  cases  the  members  and  the  officers  have  much  to 
say  about  running  the  affairs  of  the  group  with  the  sponsors  active  in 
helping  the  members  and  the  officers  to  decide  what  to  do. 

SUMMARY    AND    SUGGESTIONS 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  extracurricular  activities  provide 
the  Newark  high  schools  with  their  best  media  and  their  greatest 
number  of  opportunities  for  developing  those  attitudes,  understand- 
ings, and  skills  that  are  needed  by  the  citizens  of  a  democracy.  In 
order  to  improve  the  educational  value  of  these  activities  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  number  of  activities  be  increased,  particularly  those  that 
are  centered  around  pupil  recreational  and  leisure-time  interests.  It  is 
also  highly  important  that  all  boys  and  girls  participate  actively  in 
these  activities  and  that  they  be  allowed  to  assume  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities commensurate  with  their  maturity  in  planning  and  directing 
their  activities,  in  making  their  own  decisions,  and  in  evaluating  the 
results  of  their  actions.  At  all  times  they  should  be  responsible  for 
the  results. 

Educational  Opportunities  in  Newark 
for  Out-of-School  Youth 

The  survey  staff  did  not  undertake  to  make  a  thoroughgoing  and 
comprehensive  study  of  the  provisions  for  educational  service  to  out- 
of-school  youth.  On  the  basis  of  sample  inquiries,  however,  and 
interviews  with  responsible  persons  in  several  agencies  as  well  as  with 
various  members  of  the  school  personnel,  the  survey  staff  concludes 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  Newark  youth  is  being  served  by  the 
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various  non-school  agencies  of  the  city.  The  survey  staff  concludes 
also  that  the  services  are  poorly  distributed  in  relation  to  need.  Many 
of  the  youths  who  are  members  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts,  or 
who  participate  in  the  "Y"  programs,  are  young  persons  who  because 
of  their  favorable  home  and  social  environment  do  not  need  the  services 
of  these  agencies  nearly  so  much  as  do  thousands  of  others  who  live 
in  socially  and  culturally  impoverished  sections  of  the  city.  This  con- 
clusion is  substantiated  by  data  that  appear  in  the  report  entitled 
Social  Trends  and  the  Schools. 


TYPES  OF  SERVICES  AVAILABLE 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  private  schools,  the  CCC,  and  the  NYA, 
most  of  the  available  agencies  offer  in  the  main  a  recreational  and 
study-club  type  of  program.  The  members  of  these  groups  participate 
in  sports  such  as  badminton,  basketball,  and  volleyball;  they  study 
cooking,  sewing,  music,  dancing,  painting,  wood-turning,  and  many 
other  subjects;   and  they  take  part  in  forums  and  discussion  groups. 
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Another  very  important  type  of  educational  opportunity  is  offered  by 
those  organizations  that  encourage  the  young  people  whom  they  serve 
to  help  plan  and  direct  the  activities  of  the  organizations.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure makes  for  the  highest  type  of  education  in  citizenship. 

THE  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  the  greatest  number  of  educational  opportu- 
nities for  Newark  youth  outside  of  the  public  and  private  schools  were 
provided  by  the  National  Youth  Administration.  During  1940-41 
3,514  boys  and  3,152  girls  were  enrolled  in  the  educational  activities 
of  the  NYA  in  Newark.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  NYA  since  July  1, 
1 94 1,  in  Newark  as  elsewhere,  has  been  to  give  these  boys  and  girls  a 
rather  hurried  but  thorough  elementary  training  in  some  defense  indus- 
try or  in  some  field  of  activity  connected  with  defense. 

The  work  in  Newark  has  been  similar  to  that  carried  on  by  the  NYA 
in  other  cities,  being  conducted  in  a  number  of  work  centers.  These 
centers  are  located  either  in  business  or  industrial  buildings,  or  in 
specially  constructed  shops.  Located  at  near-by  Verona  is  an  NYA 
resident  center  for  boys.  Individuals  who  are  employed  at  this  center 
live  there  in  dormitories  provided  for  them.  However,  only  a  very  few 
boys  at  this  center  come  from  Newark.  Although  the  NYA  is  planning 
a  similar  center  for  girls,  there  is  none  available  now.  For  most  of  the 
Newark  young  people,  therefore,  the  opportunities  of  the  NYA  are 
provided  in  the  workshops  of  the  city.  Training  is  given  in  sheet 
metal  work,  machine  work,  welding,  carpentry,  refrigeration,  drafting, 
radio,  sign  painting,  shoe  repairing,  wood  finishing,  sewing,  cooking, 
music,  and  many  other  fields. 

ARTICULATION  OF  NON-SCHOOL  AGENCIES 
WITH  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  survey  staff  failed  to  discover  any  official  or  well-developed 
unofficial  connection  between  the  school  system  as  a  whole  and  any  of 
these  organizations,  public  or  private.  There  were  found  some  in- 
stances of  cooperation  but  they  were  disappointingly  few  in  number. 

With  particular  regard  to  the  NYA  and  the  CCC,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  public  schools  of  Newark  either  do  not  recognize  the  educational 
needs  of  the  young  people  who  are  being  and  who  have  been  cared 
for  by  these  agencies,  or  the  schools  feel  no  special  obligation  to  do 
anything.    It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  schools  may  have  recog- 
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nized  the  needs  of  these  youths  and  desired  to  do  much  for  them,  but 
were  financially  unable  to  do  so.  Since  these  two  agencies  were  estab- 
lished there  have  been  few  times,  if  any,  when  the  Newark  schools 
have  worked  with  them.  The  principals  of  schools,  with  few  excep- 
tions, reported  that  they  had  no  policies  regarding  the  CCC  and  the 
NYA.  Principals  reported  that  they  had  suggested  to  a  few  pupils  the 
desirability  of  investigating  the  opportunities  offered  by  these  agencies. 
This  has  always  been  done  more  or  less  unofficially,  however,  and  only 
for  pupils  who  were  not  succeeding  in  the  regular  school  program. 
Apart  from  this,  the  educational  programs  of  the  NYA  and  the  CCC 
and  the  needs  toward  which  these  programs  are  directed  appeared 
to  fall  quite  outside  the  purview  of  most  public  school  persons. 

FUTURE  OF  FEDERAL  YOUTH-SERVING  AGENCIES 

The  survey  staff  is  unable  to  predict  the  future  of  the  NYA  and  the 
CCC  as  regards  their  organization,  administration,  or  financial  sup- 
port. This  much  may  be  said  with  certainty,  however.  If  the  schools 
provided  for  young  people  by  local  communities  do  not  include  in  their 
programs  many  of  the  kinds  of  opportunities  heretofore  provided  by 
the  NYA  and  the  CCC,  in  due  time  these  agencies,  or  similar  ones, 
will  probably  be  provided  by  the  Federal  government.  Youth  must 
have  access  to  educational  opportunities,  no  matter  how  limited  their 
personal  financial  resources  may  be.  Youth  must  have  guidance  and 
training  in  occupational  pursuits.  Youth  must  have  work  experience, 
enabling  them  to  get  a  toe  hold  in  the  business  and  industrial  life  of 
the  community.  Youth  must  have  guidance  and  instruction  in  human 
relations  and  current  affairs.  The  schools  of  Newark,  in  common  with 
those  of  every  other  American  community,  must  prepare  to  deal  in 
an  even  more  effective  manner  than  have  Federal  agencies  with  the 
industrial  dislocation  and  economic  distress  that  will  assuredly  con- 
front America  after  the  war. 


PART  II:  THE  SUBJECTS  AND  FIELDS 
OF  STUDY 

The  foregoing  general  overview  and  analysis  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  education  of  Newark  youth  have  revealed  a  number  of  prob- 
lems to  which  better  solutions  must  be  found  in  the  years  ahead,  Thus 
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far,  however,  only  incidental  attention  has  been  given  to  the  various 
subjects  or  areas  of  instruction  which  are  the  principal  media  through 
which  the  general  purposes  of  youth  education  are  currently  being 
achieved.  A  more  detailed  consideration  of  these  areas  reveals  nu- 
merous additional  special  problems  and  gives  emphasis  to  certain 
general  problems  already  implied  in  the  foregoing  discussion,  all  of 
which  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  making  proposals  for  the  improvement 
of  Newark's  schools  for  youth.  Limitations  of  space  do  not  permit  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  each  of  these  areas.  A  general  summary  of 
the  program  in  each  and  of  the  more  important  problems  to  which 
attention  must  be  given  in  the  future  is  reported  in  the  pages  imme- 
diately following. 

The  Language  Arts 

ENGLISH 

English  is  the  only  subject,  other  than  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion, which  all  pupils  take  every  year.  Instruction  is  based  presumably 
upon  an  excellent  document  entitled  An  English  Course  for  the  High 
Schools  of  Newark.  This  document  sets  forth  sound  theory  concerning 
student  differentiation,  correlation  and  articulation,  motivation  and 
orientation,  silent  reading,  library  instruction,  leisure  activities,  the 
principles  and  practices  of  good  writing  and  speaking,  and  the  study  of 
literature.  Newark  teachers  have  here  an  excellent  body  of  materials, 
well  documented.  If  this  document  were  generally  followed,  which  un- 
fortunately is  not  the  case,  instruction  in  English  would  more  nearly 
achieve  the  goal  set  up  in  the  course  in  the  following  words: 

We  hope  to  train  sound  judgment  and  powers  of  decision  in  them,  so 
that  they  [pupils]  will  choose  and  follow  leaders  intelligently,  learn  how 
to  meet  courteously  and  effectively  with  others,  be  fortified  against  propa- 
ganda in  all  directions,  and  select  leisure  pursuits  wisely. 

On  the  bases  of  observation  in  a  great  many  classrooms,  discussions 
with  teachers  and  pupils,  tests  and  questionnaires,  and  examination  of 
libraries,  textbooks,  and  other  materials  of  instruction,  the  survey  staff 
is  forced  to  conclude  that  the  teachers  of  English  have  not  yet  satis- 
factorily solved  the  difficult  problems  of  keeping  instruction  close  to 
the  ever-changing  needs  of  life  and  preventing  its  becoming  remote  and 
theoretical.  Too  often  they  teach  as  if  English  were  an  organized  body 
of  facts  with  very  slight  relation  to  life  outside  of  school,  rather  than 
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as  if  they  were  guiding  children  in  the  handling  of  ideas  and  ways  of 
living  of  vital  importance  to  pupils  and  to  adults  in  and  out  of  school. 
Opportunity  for  thoughtful  participation  in  desirable  experiences  and 
activities  characteristic  of  life  outside  of  school  is  not  the  rule  in  English 
classes.  To  learn  to  use  language  effectively  one  needs  constant  experi- 
ence under  guidance  in  using  language  as  it  is  used  in  out-of-school 
life,  using  it  in  discussing  topics  of  real  interest,  in  questioning,  argu- 
ing, giving  information  to  those  really  desirous  of  receiving  it,  writing 
real  letters,  and  in  similar  activities.  School  work  in  English  should  pro- 
vide daily  opportunities  for  guided  experiences  in  thinking,  talking, 
reading,  and  writing.  It  must  be  the  undeviating  aim  of  English  teachers 
to  provide  successful  experience  in  actual  uses  of  language  similar  to 
those  of  adult  life.  The  notable  lack  of  discrimination  in  choice  of 
motion  pictures,  radio  programs,  and  in  magazine  and  newspaper  read- 
ing observed  in  Newark  youth  must  be  at  least  partly  the  result  of  the 
teaching  of  English  as  a  body  of  subject-matter-to-be-learned  rather 
than  as  a  series  of  desirable  and  useful  experiences  directly  related 
to  life. 

In  order  to  bring  the  actual  teaching  of  English  into  harmony  with 
the  excellent  aims  and  suggested  procedures  developed  in  the  official 
course,  the  following  types  of  activity  are  necessary: 

(i)  All  teachers  of  English  in  Newark,  under  the  guidance  of  spe- 
cialists familiar  with  Newark  youth,  need  to  engage  in  a  carefully 
planned  and  continuous  program  of  study  of  superior  classroom  teach- 
ing. The  survey  staff  urges  that  all  teachers  set  as  their  goal  a  cur- 
riculum of  lifelike,  enriched  experiences  more  closely  related  to  pupils' 
real  needs  and  interests  and  more  challenging  to  active  participation 
than  the  present  program  which  emphasizes  passive  learning  from 
books.  As  a  first  step  toward  improvement  of  the  English  program,  all 
teachers  should  gain  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  philosophy  set 
forth  in  An  English  Course  for  the  High  Schools  of  Newark  and  work 
unceasingly  to  translate  those  principles  into  action. 

(2)  Most  teachers  in  Newark  need  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  out-of-school  activities  of  adolescents  and  make  use  of  them 
in  the  English  program.  This  would  mean,  for  example,  that  the  devel- 
opment of  discrimination  in  choice  of  motion  pictures,  radio  programs, 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  leisure  reading  would  be  a  part  of 
the  work  of  each  semester  at  every  level  of  the  high  school. 

(3)  There  is  great  need  for  a  school-wide  program  of  work  in  im- 
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provement  of  reading  skills,  with  able  teachers  and  adequate  materials. 
Such  a  program  should  be  set  in  operation  in  each  high  school. 

( 4 )  Every  English  class  should  be  so  scheduled  that  at  least  once  a 
week  a  period  is  spent  in  the  library,  where  students  may  engage  in 
recreational  individual  reading  with  unobtrusive  teacher  guidance  in- 
tended to  develop  habits  of  better  and  more  varied  recreational  reading. 

(5)  All  teachers  could  profitably  make  more  constant  use  of 
Newark's  many  community  resources :  the  Public  Library,  the  Newark 
Museum,  newspapers,  broadcasting  stations,  foreign-nationality  com- 
munities, aviation  fields,  industries,  and  the  like. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  English  teaching 
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are  made  with  full  realization  of  the  enormous  difficulty  of  the  task  in 
Newark.  However,  it  is  believed  that  the  suggestions  are  consistent 
with  the  philosophy  accepted  by  Newark  teachers  themselves  and  do 
not  by  any  means  represent  unrealistic  goals.  Newark  is  justified  in 
feeling  that  its  teachers  of  English  are  working  conscientiously  at  their 
tremendously  important  and  difficult  task;  but  the  teachers  themselves 
will,  it  is  hoped,  accept  the  foregoing  suggestions  as  worth  trying 
precisely  because  present  procedures  are  not  enabling  teachers  to  reach 
their  own  high  goals. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

The  numbers  of  pupils  studying  foreign  languages  in  Newark  high 
schools  add  up  to  an  impressive  total — some  7,370  as  of  September, 
1 94 1.  Nevertheless,  this  number  represents  a  substantial  decrease  in 
foreign  language  enrollments  over  a  period  of  four  and  one-half  years. 
Spanish  is  the  only  language  in  which  enrollments  have  increased  sub- 
stantially. Enrollments  in  Latin,  which  is  studied  almost  entirely  by 
pupils  who  plan  definitely  to  enter  college,  have  increased  very  slightly 
over  this  period  of  years,  but  current  enrollments  are  several  hundred 
fewer  than  they  were  only  three  years  ago. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  war  has  profoundly  affected  the  study 
of  foreign  languages  in  the  Newark  schools,  as  seems  to  be  the  case 
elsewhere.  History  seems  to  be  repeating  itself,  and  there  is  cause  for 
alarm  lest  current  attention  to  the  necessity  of  defeating  the  military 
machines  of  our  enemies  obscures  the  undeniable  contributions  which 
their  cultures  in  years  gone  by  have  made  to  American  and  all  Western 
civilizations.  The  current  situation  seems  to  the  survey  staff  most 
unfortunate.  It  reveals  that  foreign  languages  are  after  all  not  studied 
for  their  real  values  but  only  for  sentimental,  emotional  reasons  that 
are  too  easily  influenced  by  the  current  scene. 

Opportunities  for  the  study  of  languages  vary  greatly  from  school 
to  school,  as  does  the  quality  of  instruction.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, the  great  majority  of  foreign  language  pupils  in  the  Newark 
schools  follow  the  same  type  of  course  and  have  very  much  the  same 
type  of  learning  experience.  Usually  instruction  is  geared  to  the  level 
of  the  large,  average,  middle  group.  The  more  intelligent  or  rapid- 
learning  group  receives  some  attention,  but  these  pupils  are  not  per- 
mitted to  progress  as  rapidly  as  they  are  able  and  tend  to  become  bored 
and  to  lose  interest.   On  the  other  hand,  the  slower  and  the  less  intelli- 
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gent  who  need  special  attention,  more  patience,  and  a  different  ap- 
proach, are  also  neglected. 

It  would  seem  wise,  therefore,  whenever  possible  to  divide  the  for- 
eign language  classes  into  two  groups:  an  "A"  group  which  would  be 
made  up  of  the  fast  learners  of  the  college-bound  group  with  a  more 
homogeneous  program,  who  would  be  given  the  language  and  the 
culture  at  a  faster  rate;  and  a  "B"  group  working  at  its  own  pace, 
a  slower  one  with  a  more  diversified  offering  suited  to  the  ability  and 
interests  of  its  members.  This  approach  to  language  teaching  is  sound. 
It  is  to  be  commended  and  encouraged.  A  difficulty  to  be  overcome, 
however,  is  that  of  proper  choice  of  teachers  for  Course  "A"  (academic) 
and  Course  "B"  (nonacademic).  Teachers  suited  by  temperament  and 
training  to  the  one  may  not  be  suited  to  the  other.  A  good  teacher 
for  the  "B"  course  is  more  difficult  to  find  than  one  for  the  "A"  course. 

Teachers  could  more  frequently  use  realia  (particularly  maps,  charts, 
pictures,  posters,  objects,  and  the  like)  to  illustrate  or  dramatize  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  lessons.  Admittedly,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  and 
properly  use  such  materials,  but  it  can  be  done.  One  of  the  main 
difficulties  is  the  lack  in  most  schools  of  a  central  place  to  keep  mate- 
rials. When  a  teacher  has  to  move  from  classroom  to  classroom  or  when 
he  must  share  a  desk  with  a  colleague,  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
him  to  keep  at  hand  necessary  illustrative  materials.  The  result  is  that 
most  foreign  language  classes  visited  did  not  have  the  most  desirable 
atmosphere.  They  were  just  classrooms,  whereas  they  should  give  the 
foreign  language  students  the  feeling  that  they  are  surrounded  by  some 
manifestations  of  the  foreign  language's  culture. 

A  central  room  (no  matter  how  small)  in  each  school  where  lan- 
guages are  taught  could  be  used  to  advantage  by  the  language  teachers. 
The  survey  staff  saw  such  a  room  at  the  Barringer  High  School.  The 
materials  were  well  organized  and  were  drawn  upon  by  the  teachers  to 
enliven  their  teaching.  While  this  is  only  an  auxiliary  to  good  teaching, 
it  is  important.  The  effect  on  the  pupils'  interest  and  willingness  to 
work  is  far  from  negligible. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  better  coordination  and  supervision 
of  language  teaching.  City-wide  meetings  of  language  teachers  should 
take  place  more  frequently.  Teachers  need  to  meet  with  colleagues 
teaching  the  same  subject  in  the  different  schools  to  discuss  common 
problems,  to  work  out  common  programs,  to  bring  courses  of  study  up 
to  date,  and  to  exchange  opinions  about  textbooks,  both  those  now  in 
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use  and  those  just  published.  If  four  such  general  city-wide  meetings 
a  semester  cannot  be  arranged,  there  should  be  at  least  monthly  dis- 
trict meetings  of  two  or  more  schools  in  a  neighborhood  and  a  mini- 
mum of  two  general  or  city-wide  meetings  a  semester. 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  improve  the  supervision  of  language  teach- 
ing. Efforts  must  be  directed  to  building  up  greater  professional  soli- 
darity and  morale,  to  revision  of  the  courses  of  study  (particularly  for 
Spanish),  and  to  preparation  of  language  teachers'  examinations. 

One  of  the  principal  problems  confronting  language  teachers  in 
Newark,  as  elsewhere,  is  that  of  selecting  those  students  who  should 
be  encouraged  to  study  languages.  Perhaps  the  best  and  most  prac- 
ticable solution  is  the  introduction  at  the  eighth  grade  level  of  an 
exploratory-diagnostic  course  in  language,  as  is  now  done  at  the  Cleve- 
land Junior  High  School.  Such  an  exploratory-diagnostic  course  is  the 
sensible,  broad  base  on  which  proper  language  training  and  selection 
should  be  made.  It  should  never  replace  one  year  of  actual  language 
study,  but  should  be  preliminary  to  two  or  more  years  of  such  study. 
The  residue  or  surrender-value  in  such  a  course,  for  those  who  will  not 
continue  the  study  of  a  foreign  language,  is,  of  course,  greater  than  in 
a  straight  language  course  that  has  to  be  dropped.  It  is  far  better  to 
offer  a  course  of  this  nature  to  discover  language  ability  and  to  help 
develop  a  language  sense  than  to  bring  all  students  of  a  certain  grade 
or  group  in  contact  with  a  foreign  language  whether  or  not  they  are 
ready  for  it  or  capable  of  handling  it.  The  survey  staff  is  of  the  opinion 
that  such  a  general  language  course  would  not  only  serve  its  primary 
purpose  but  would  also  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  whole 
program  in  the  language  arts. 

The  Musical  Arts 

Newark  has  made  a  good  beginning  in  the  direction  of  providing  a 
basic  musical  experience  through  the  course  in  Music  Foundations. 
Unfortunately,  however,  pupils  must  choose  between  Music  Founda- 
tions and  Art  Foundations,  and  there  is  thus  no  assurance  that  every 
youth  will  have  at  least  the  minimum  opportunity  in  music.  More  time 
will  need  to  be  given  to  both  music  and  art,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
scheduling  the  music  and  art  foundations  courses  five  days  a  week  dur- 
ing alternating  semesters  or  on  alternating  days. 

The  Music  Foundations  program  is  devoted  largely  to  the  two  major 
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activities  of  singing  and  listening,  both  of  which  could  be  improved 
by  more  active  participation  of  pupils.  In  the  music  foundations 
program  more  emphasis  should  be  given  to  musical  exploration. 
Rhythmics,  efforts  to  create  melodies  and  harmonies,  or  some  experi- 
ence with  orchestral  instruments  could  well  be  given  a  larger  place  in 
the  course.  Attention  needs  to  be  given  also  to  methods  of  instruction, 
particularly  in  the  presentation  of  the  rudiments  of  musical  knowledge. 
Methods  are  at  present  rather  formal  and  tend  to  interfere  with  musi- 
cal enjoyment  and  participation. 

Newark  has  a  wide  offering  for  those  who  show  interest  in  music 
beyond  the  foundations  level,  although  heavy  academic  requirements 
in  most  curricula  undoubtedly  prevent  many  students  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  available  opportunities  in  voice  classes,  orchestra,  band, 
piano  study,  music  appreciation,  and  theory  of  music.  However,  those 
who  can  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  are  not  unduly  restricted 
in  the  range  of  activities;  the  same  student  may  take  part  in  a  band, 
orchestra,  and  dance  band.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  much  greater 
variety  of  musical  opportunities  could  be  made  available  to  students  if 
the  major  music  classes  were  reduced  from  five  days  a  week  to  three. 
This  is  especially  desirable  in  the  case  of  voice  classes. 

Musical  opportunities  of  an  advanced  sort  for  students  of  excep- 
tional talent  and  interest  are  generous  and  notably  free  from  the  artifi- 
cial restrictions  on  participation  often  found  in  other  school  systems. 
A  desirable  improvement  could  be  effected,  however,  by  including  in 
the  offering  more  madrigal  groups,  string  quartets,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental trios,  courses  in  musical  composition,  advanced  study  in  voice, 
piano,  and  other  instruments,  and  advanced  levels  of  appreciation 
through  the  study  of  musical  history  and  literature. 

The  voice  program  offers  a  desirable  range  of  activities.  It  is  sug- 
gested, however,  that  glee  clubs,  choruses,  and  voice  classes  be  made 
available  to  more  pupils  who  are  interested  and  not  be  confined  to 
those  who  are  especially  talented.  In  most  voice  classes  there  was 
observed  a  good  balance  between  vocal  technique  and  musical  per- 
formance. Greater  care  should  be  taken  in  some  cases  to  see  that 
students  are  conscious  of  the  relation  of  every  technical  drill  and  its 
function  in  actual  song.  Good  balance  also  prevails  generally  in  the 
distribution  of  time  between  solo  and  ensemble  singing,  although  in 
some  instances  the  use  of  unison  song  books  arranged  for  only  one 
voice  presents  difficulties  for  pupils  with  higher  or  lower  voices.   Some 
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teachers  make  wide  use  of  transposition  in  such  cases,  but  this  is  not 
generally  feasible  for  the  majority  of  teachers  or  student  accompanists. 

Newark  is  keeping  pace  with  the  national  movement  toward  enrich- 
ing the  instrumental  program  in  the  schools.  In  the  future,  particular 
care  will  need  to  be  taken  to  ensure  a  desirable  balance  among  various 
phases  of  the  instrumental  program.  Neither  band  nor  orchestra  work 
should  exclude  the  other,  and  ample  provision  should  be  made  for 
solo  instruction  in  the  various  instruments  of  the  orchestra  and  band 
as  well  as  the  piano. 

Bands  appear  to  receive  rather  more  attention  than  do  orchestras, 
although  there  are  some  excellent  student  orchestras  in  Newark.  Ways 
should  be  found  to  bring  the  orchestra  into  its  proper  prominence  in 
every  school  without  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the  bands.  More 
band  players  should  be  encouraged  to  play  their  instruments  in  an 
orchestra.  Many  wind  and  percussion  players  should  be  taught  to 
"double"  on  a  string  instrument.  This  would  increase  the  musical 
horizon  of  the  individual  as  well  as  strengthen  the  organization. 

Group  instruction  is  provided  in  the  various  instruments  of  band 
and  orchestra.  For  the  most  part  these  classes  are  grouped  into  sec- 
tions of  strings,  woodwinds,  brass,  and  percussion.  Possibly  such  in- 
struction could  be  improved  by  classifying  students  according  to  ability 
rather  than  according  to  instrument.  It  is  ordinarily  easier  to  help  a 
beginning  violinist  and  a  beginning  cellist  in  the  same  class  than  to 
teach  a  beginning  and  an  advanced  cello  player  together. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  of  exceptional  talent,  the  instrumental 
program  could  well  be  expanded  to  provide  opportunities  in  concert 
orchestra  and  chamber  music  groups.  Although  difficult  problems  of 
staff  and  program  would  need  to  be  solved,  an  all-city  orchestra  com- 
prised of  the  best  players  from  each  school  would  provide  valuable 
experience  for  the  players  and  inspiring  entertainment  for  a  city-wide 
audience. 

The  music  appreciation  program  involves  largely  listening  to  con- 
certs on  the  radio  and  phonograph,  and  to  music  made  by  the  pupils 
themselves,  although  some  time  is  given  in  most  classes  to  studying 
the  progressions  of  simple  chords.  While  the  plan  of  assigning  different 
days  to  each  area  assures  attention  to  each  of  these  desirable  phases 
of  an  appreciation  program,  the  appreciation  of  music  would  be  much 
deeper  and  more  meaningful  if  there  were  greater  variety  of  activity 
in  each  class  period, 
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Satisfaction  now  and  interest  for  the  future 


The  music  program  offered  at  the  Arts  High  School  has  been  used 
by  the  other  high  schools  as  an  excuse  for  their  inadequate  musical 
offerings.  However,  the  music  program  in  the  Arts  High  School  is  not 
comparable  in  size,  equipment,  or  variety  of  offerings  to  the  music 
programs  in  several  of  the  other  high  schools.  Most  arts  students  in 
the  Arts  High  School  commonly  have  less  opportunity  in  music  than 
does  an  academic  student  in  one  of  the  other  high  schools  of  the  city. 
In  a  high  school  ostensibly  designed  to  teach  "the  arts,"  the  principal 
music  classes  are  given  in  a  room  boasting  one  small  upright  piano. 

The  present  music  staff  of  the  Arts  High  School  has  a  very  keen 
appreciation  of  the  various  aspects  of  music  education  and  of  the  need 
to  serve  a  large  public  as  well  as  a  few  talented  individuals.  But  unless 
the  staff  members  can  have  equipment  and  students  to  justify  their 
efforts,  they  might  better  serve  in  one  of  the  more  general  high  schools. 
It  ought  not  to  be  said  that  the  experience  of  the  Arts  High  School 
indicates  the  inadvisability  or  impossibility  of  developing  a  vital  pro- 
gram in  the  musical  arts  in  a  special  school.   To  date,  the  Arts  High 
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School  does  not  represent  even  a  reasonably  concerted  effort  to  develop 
such  a  program. 

Serious  problems  are  involved  in  providing  space,  facilities,  and 
equipment  even  reasonably  suitable  for  an  effective  musical  program. 
Classrooms  are  generally  unattractive  and  poorly  arranged  for  musical 
purposes;  practice  rooms  are  not  available;  pianos  are  of  poor  quality 
and  are  tuned  too  infrequently.  While  radio,  phonograph,  and  radio- 
phonograph  equipment  is  generally  excellent,  being  relatively  new, 
most  schools  are  still  inadequately  supplied  with  records.  Important 
advancement  has  been  made  in  building  up  instrumental  equipment 
in  the  schools,  but  many  schools  are  still  in  dire  need  of  instruments 
to  supply  even  the  present  enrollments. 

Increased  effort  should  be  made  to  extend  the  role  of  music  in  the 
improvement  of  home  and  community  life.  This  could  be  accomplished 
by  teaching  more  music  that  is  usable  by  home  and  community  groups. 
Moreover,  the  home  and  community  musical  activities  of  pupils  might 
well  be  suitable  subjects  of  discussion  and  report  at  school.  While  the 
music  staff  of  the  Newark  schools  has  made  a  striking  contribution  to 
city-wide  improvement  through  helping  to  arrange  local  appearances 
of  great  choral  and  instrumental  organizations,  similar  contributions 
could  be  made  to  organizations  operating  on  a  smaller  scale.  Choral 
groups,  local  clubs,  and  parent-teacher  associations  should  be  able  to 
look  to  the  school  for  a  regular  flow  of  music  into  their  community 
programs.  Furthermore,  the  schools  would  do  well  to  explore  the  op- 
portunities for  cooperation  with  the  Griffith  Music  Foundation  and 
with  neighboring  communities  in  efforts  to  bring  concert  activities  to 
the  schools  at  prices  which  all  can  afford. 

Working  relations  between  the  music  teachers  in  the  schools  and 
private  teachers  in  the  community  are  not  generally  as  satisfactory  as 
is  desirable.  There  are  numerous  ways  in  which  the  musical  life  of 
the  community  could  be  improved  by  closer  cooperation  between  the 
two  groups  of  teachers  and  with  the  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  and  the 
Griffith  Music  Foundation.  The  music  teachers  in  the  schools  could 
well  afford  to  take  the  initiative  in  exploring  ways  and  means  of  better 
cooperation.  Certainly  school  music  should  not  be  so  confined  within 
the  walls  of  a  schoolroom  that  the  community  knows  of  school  music 
only  through  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  uniformed  band  at  foot- 
ball games.  Only  through  the  efforts  of  a  corps  of  sensitive,  gifted, 
carefully  trained,  and  experienced  workers   in   the  schools,  working 
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cooperatively  with  other  members  of  the  community  vitally  interested 
in  musical  education,  can  the  child,  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  com- 
munity be  guided  into  a  musical  program  that  meets  the  needs  of 
society. 

The  Arts 

GRAPHIC  AND  PLASTIC  ARTS 

The  art  program  in  the  Newark  high  schools  has  been  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  organized.  The  curriculum  materials,  prepared  by  and 
for  the  teachers,  are  helpful  as  guides  and  references.  The  general 
statements  of  aims  and  purposes  are  excellent.  Forums  and  discussions 
keep  the  staff  informed  of  contemporary  trends  in  art  and  education 
and  promote  a  cooperative  interchange  of  opinions  and  experiences. 
The  art  program  offers  opportunity  to  study  and  create  beauty,  and  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  past  and  the 
stimulating  experiments  of  the  present.  The  following  suggestions  are 
made  in  the  hope  that  they  may  point  directions  for  a  program  that 
will  continue  to  improve  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Greater  use  can  and  should  be  made  of  environmental  and  com- 
munity resources.  Conspicuous  progress  has  already  been  made  in 
this  direction.  The  art  produced  by  local  government  art  projects 
finds  a  place  in  the  various  schools.  Local  buildings  are  studied,  and 
some  of  the  school  problems  are  drawn  directly  from  the  lives  of  the 
children.  However,  others  appear  to  have  little  relation  to  pupils' 
everyday  concerns.  Many  areas  can  be  sources  of  much  art  instruction 
— exploration  of  the  community  and  the  forces  that  molded  it;  study  of 
the  local  buildings,  the  city  plan,  and  park  systems;  the  making  of 
plans,  sketches,  and  art  objects  to  make  homes  better  places  for  living; 
and  the  study  of  the  arrangement  and  decoration  of  the  classrooms  as 
well  as  the  design  and  use  of  the  entire  school  building. 

Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  expressive,  creative  values 
of  art,  and  less  on  the  formal  and  technical.  The  introductory  state- 
ments in  the  course  of  study  indicate  the  value  of  original,  expressive 
work,  but  the  logical,  analytical  organization  of  art  content  and  the 
suggested  types  of  activities  are  not  always  in  harmony  with  the  stated 
purposes.  Some  parts  of  the  program  indicate  too  much  preoccupation 
with  giving  the  students  the  tools  of  expression,  such  as  representa- 
tional drawing,  perspective,  design,  and  color  theory.  The  sequence  of 
activities  and  the  amount  of  time  given  to  them  suggest  that  the  means 
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are  stressed  out  of  proportion  to  their  worth,  at  times  obscuring  the 
ends.  This  is  not  to  deny  the  importance  of  fundamental  skills  and 
understandings  in  art  expression,  but  it  raises  the  question  of  the  best 
methods  of  developing  these.  Too  many  restrictions  and  assigned  prob- 
lems and  too  great  emphasis  on  the  formalized  aspects  of  art  frequently 
tend  to  hamper  creativity. 

More  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  individual  interests  of 
the  students.  Learning  takes  place  most  effectively  when  needs  and 
interests  are  used  as  a  major  basis  of  an  educational  program.  This  is 
especially  true  of  work  in  the  arts,  for  the  arts  by  their  very  nature 
suggest  freedom  and  a  democratic  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
individual  personalities.  The  interests  of  pupils  vary  greatly.  No  two 
are  identical,  and  the  art  program  has  a  real  opportunity  to  further 
the  personal  growth  of  every  boy  and  girl.  Certain  disciplines  are 
important,  but  under  the  guidance  of  sympathetic  teachers  these  can 
be  encouraged  without  requiring  all  students  to  work  on  identical  prob- 
lems. Art  work  gains  integrity  and  spirit  when  it  is  done  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  comparative  freedom,  and  when  each  student  feels  that  he 
has  responsibility  in  the  choice,  development,  and  completion  of  his 
problem. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  art  classes  should  be  more  that  of  a  labora- 
tory, less  that  of  a  classroom.  If  individual  differences  are  respected, 
the  art  class  naturally  becomes  a  laboratory  in  which  many  activities 
may  be  going  forward  at  the  same  time.  There  are  many  roads  to 
every  goal,  and  what  may  be  best  for  one  pupil  may  not  be  desirable 
procedure  for  another.  The  teacher,  by  virtue  of  his  experience  and 
training,  has  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the  whole  course  pattern, 
but  the  pupils  are  often  in  a  position  to  determine  how  certain  goals 
can  best  be  attained.  For  example,  if  the  aim  of  a  particular  unit  of 
work  is  to  develop  sensitivity  to  color,  some  pupils  may  find  color 
charts  helpful  while  certainly  others  will  learn  more  from  painting, 
abstract  patterns,  textile  designs,  weaving,  and  similar  activities. 

There  should  be  a  great  variety  of  activities,  and  the  use  of  materials 
and  supplies  should  be  extended  and  varied.  Much  of  the  work  at 
present  is  confined  to  two-dimensional  design  and  representation,  al- 
though excellent  work  is  being  done  in  ceramics.  The  art  room,  how- 
ever, should  offer  opportunities  for  designing  and  working  in  wood 
and  metal  equal  to  those  now  offered  in  drawing  and  painting.  A  well- 
rounded  program  of  necessity  includes  much  work  in  the  handcrafts 
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because  these  are  part  and  parcel  of  any  realistic  art  program.  The 
art  program  at  the  secondary  level  should  include  much  work  with 
three-dimension  materials.  The  list  of  materials  and  supplies  avail- 
able for  use  in  the  high  school  classes  is  a  good  one,  with  excellent 
variety.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  teachers,  however, 
to  limit  themselves  in  the  kinds  of  activities  carried  on  in  their  classes 
and  consequently  to  limit  the  materials  which  are  used.  Greater  diversi- 
fication of  materials  would  make  the  work  more  varied  and  interesting. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Aside  from  the  general  need  for  shops  and  equipment,  the  greatest 
need  of  the  industrial  arts  program  is  a  human  emphasis  rather  than 
an  industrial  emphasis.  Only  as  industrial  arts  are  able  to  contribute 
to  human  growth  and  adaptability  can  they  have  a  worthy  place  in  an 
instructional  program. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  existing  junior  high  schools,  which  are  in 
fact  primarily  elementary  schools,  pending  their  reorganization,  adopt 
the  type  of  program  proposed  for  the  elementary  schools.  As  rapidly 
as  more  shops  can  be  added,  the  diversified  shop  should  be  broken 
down  into  one  of  less  diversification  of  area,  and  activities  should  be 
grouped  according  to  closely  related  functions  into  two,  three,  or  more 
areas  under  the  direction  of  specialist  teachers.  The  junior  high  school 
program  should  provide  the  following  industrial  arts  offerings:  general 
wood,  general  metal,  printing  and  bookbinding,  ceramics,  general  tex- 
tile, foods  (for  boys),  and  general  mechanical  drawing. 

When  present  enrollments  in  industrial  arts  are  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  total  school  enrollments  the  conclusion  must  be  reached  that 
the  general  high  schools  of  the  city  schools  are  almost  without  indus- 
trial arts  offerings.  These  schools  are  predominantly  academic  high 
schools  in  a  city  in  which  the  academic  careers  of  most  students  will 
be  terminated  with  high  school  graduation.  The  least  that  can  possibly 
suffice  for  purposes  of  general  education  is  an  industrial  arts  program 
as  rich  and  varied  as  that  provided  at  Weequahic  High  School.  An  even 
broader  offering  would  undoubtedly  be  desirable.  A  series  of  special- 
ized "unit"  shops  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  in  these  schools 
to  best  advantage.  The  top-heavy  academic  program  needs  to  be  modi- 
fied in  these  schools  to  permit  a  pre-industrial,  pre-business,  pre- 
homemaking,  and  pre-civic  offering — a  type  of  pre-adult  education 
that  will  fit  young  people  for  the  kinds  of  adult  life  they  will  lead. 
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The  following  offering  is  suggested:  cabinetmaking,  turning  and 
pattern  making,  building  service  and  repair,  electrical  appliance  and 
radio  repair,  household  physics,  machine  shop,  foundry,  bench  and 
sheet  metal,  art  metal  (jewelry  and  lapidary),  automotive  (driving, 
safety,  service,  and  simple  repair),  printing  and  bookbinding,  ceramics 
and  sculpture,  weaving,  tailoring,  laundry,  food  service,  shoe  repair, 
barbering,  general  mechanical  drawing  with  an  emphasis  upon  machine 
drawing,  instrument  making  (glass,  metal,  wood,  plastic  and  electrical 
involvements),  and  experimental  science  stemming  from  and  serving 
all  departments. 

Neither  of  the  technical  high  schools  of  Newark  is  strictly  a  tech- 
nical school,  although  each  is  more  nearly  a  technical  school  than  a 
general  high  school  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  industrial  arts  program  is 
concerned.  The  technical  courses  of  study  which  were  examined  have 
substantial  content  and  are  in  process  of  revision  after  a  trial  in  prac- 
tice. The  machine  shop;  the  mechanical  laboratory;  the  courses  in 
mechanical  drawing,  in  wood  joinery  and  pattern  making,  in  sheet 
metal,  in  heat  treating  and  welding,  and  in  electrical  work;  and  the 
materials  of  industry  courses  which  comprise  the  present  offering  need 
to  be  supplemented  by  courses  in  foundry,  structural  laboratory,  instru- 
ment making,  surveying,  and  possibly  by  a  series  of  chemistry  and 
physics  courses  which  go  beyond  the  usual  high  school  work.  The  mate- 
rials of  industry  course  needs  to  be  critically  examined  in  its  relation  to 
other  courses  in  order  to  eliminate  any  unnecessary  duplication  which 
may  exist. 

If  the  Newark  secondary  schools  should  be  reorganized,  as  is  pro- 
posed elsewhere  in  this  report,  into  middle  schools  (comprising  the 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grades),  and  upper  schools  (the 
eleventh  grade  and  above),  so  located  as  to  bring  a  maximum  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  within  the  reach  of  all,  it  is  believed  that  the 
general  educational  values  of  industrial  arts  might  be  even  better 
realized.  All  middle  schools  would  be  general  schools,  but  would  not 
neglect  the  special  needs  of  those  who  will  discontinue  school  to  go  to 
work  or  to  become  homemakers  and  those  who  will  continue  on  into 
special  vocational  schools,  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  and  colleges  of 
engineering. 

In  such  an  eventuality  the  program  proposed  for  industrial  arts  in 
the  junior  high  schools  should  be  further  differentiated  upon  a  unit- 
shop  basis  in  the  middle  schools.    The  middle  school  offering  would 
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then  have  much  more  the  character  of  the  offering  suggested  for  the 
general  high  schools,  and  the  industrial  arts  in  the  upper  high  schools 
would  take  on  more  the  character  of  the  offering  for  technical  schools. 
There  should  be  greater  cooperation  between  the  departments  of 
fine  arts  and  practical  arts.  Art.  broadly  conceived,  includes  all  objects 
made  by  man  in  which  some  consideration  is  given  to  beauty  of  appear- 
ance. Thus,  the  designing,  making,  or  selecting  of  clothing;  planning, 
building,  and  furnishing  of  a  home  or  of  a  commercial  or  public  struc- 
ture; the  selecting  of  an  automobile;  and  the  selecting,  making,  or 
designing  of  objects  of  wood,  metal,  clay,  or  fibers  are  quite  as  much 
part  of  the  field  of  art  as  are  painting,  carving,  and  the  principles  of 
color  and  design.    Although  arbitrary  divisions  are  sometimes  neces- 
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sary  for  administrative  purposes,  the  desirability  of  close  cooperation 
among  departments  should  not  be  overlooked.  Teaching  such  arts  as 
printing,  dress  designing,  furniture  making,  and  metalwork  without 
the  continuous  help  and  guidance  of  experts  in  design  weakens  unneces- 
sarily the  work  in  these  fields.  If  the  educational  aims  are  sound  and 
the  program  is  efficiently  operated,  teachers  who  are  skilled  in  technical 
processes  should  profit  from  the  experience  of  teachers  who  are  equally 
skilled  in  the  production  of  beauty. 

Science  and  Mathematics 

Newark  high  schools  offer  a  fairly  wide  range  of  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  science  and  mathematics.  The  more  conspicuous  features 
of  the  various  courses  available  are  reviewed  below. 

TWO-LEVEL  COURSES 

In  both  science  and  mathematics,  Newark  schools  offer  two-level 
differentiated  courses  of  study — college  preparatory  and  general.  For 
their  early  recognition  that  positive  steps  must  be  taken  to  meet  the 
wide  differences  in  pupil  abilities,  the  science  and  mathematics  depart- 
ments are  to  be  especially  commended.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  pro- 
vide educative  experience  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  both  interesting 
and  challenging  to  pupils  of  low  ability  as  well  as  to  those  of  high 
ability. 

PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY 

The  college  preparatory  courses  in  physics  and  chemistry  are  more 
or  less  traditional,  consisting  chiefly  of  facts  and  principles  organized 
in  a  regular,  logical  order.  If  knowledge  of  a  store  of  facts  and  princi- 
ples is  the  chief  outcome  desired  in  college  preparatory  chemistry  and 
physics,  the  courses  are  entirely  satisfactory.  But  if  general  education 
values  such  as  appreciation  of  the  privileges,  duties,  and  responsibilities 
of  participating  citizenship  in  a  democratic  society  are  sought  as  desired 
outcomes,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  these  courses.  While 
it  has  long  been  assumed  by  many  educators  that  increase  in  knowl- 
edge of  facts  and  principles  of  science  is  automatically  accompanied 
by  increased  appreciation  of  the  privileges,  duties,  and  responsibilities 
of  participating  citizenship  in  a  democratic  society,  the  validity  of 
this  assumption  is  at  least  doubtful  and  worthy  of  serious  study  by 
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curriculum  makers.  Similarly  dubious  is  the  assumption  that  skill  in 
meeting  these  duties  and  responsibilities  and  in  taking  advantage  of 
these  privileges  comes  automatically  with  increased  stores  of  facts, 
principles,  or  appreciations. 

The  college  preparatory  and  general  courses  of  study  in  both  chem- 
istry and  physics  are  actually  very  similar.  For  the  most  part,  the 
general  courses  in  both  physics  and  chemistry  are  simplified  versions 
of  the  college  preparatory. 

There  is  little  evidence  that  the  general  courses  in  physics  and 
chemistry  would  be  more  challenging,  more  vital,  or  more  stimulating 
to  the  students  for  whom  they  are  intended  than  would  regular  college 
preparatory  courses.  In  fact,  if  it  were  possible  to  organize  the  science 
offerings  as  functional  courses  concerned  with  both  the  personal  and 
social  problems  confronting  the  students  immediately  and  later  on  as 
citizens — problems  which  the  students  would  recognize  as  being  of 
vital  concern  to  them — it  might  prove  desirable  to  do  away  with 
distinctions  now  existing.  At  any  rate,  careful  consideration  of  the 
differences  desirable  between  college  preparatory  and  general  offerings 
in  both  science  and  mathematics  would  most  likely  result  in  improve- 
ment. 

i 

BIOLOGY 

College  preparatory  and  general  courses  of  study  in  biology  are 
very  different.  The  general  course  follows  the  unit  plan  of  organiza- 
tion and  includes  much  material  that  is  functional  in  the  sense  that 
it  has  obvious  bearing  upon  individual  and  group  problems.  While 
the  course  could  be  improved  through  the  inclusion  of  functional 
materials  that  have  been  made  available  as  a  result  of  recent  research 
studies,  the  existing  status  is  clearly  in  line  with  modern  trends  and  in 
this  respect  is  commendable. 

The  college  preparatory  course  in  biology  follows  an  organization 
that  began  to  lose  ground  shortly  after  1900  and  had  been  largely 
abandoned  by  1920.  It  consists  of  a  division  into  one  term  of  botany 
and  one  of  zoology,  accompanied  by  the  so-called  "type"  organization 
of  content  which  is  in  no  sense  a  true,  or  functional,  unit  organization. 
The  college  preparatory  course  in  biology  fails  to  include  much  mate- 
rial that  is  intimately  related  to  common,  everyday  experience.  Much 
of  the  content  consists  of  facts  that  must  forever  remain  purely  aca- 
demic, except  in  the  case  of  the  rare  students  who  go  on  to  careers  in 
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some  phase  of  biological  work.  Clearly,  a  revision  of  the  college  pre- 
paratory course  in  biology  is  urgently  needed  to  bring  it  more  nearly 
in  line  with  modern  trends,  to  include  new  materials  that  have  been 
made  available  through  significant  research  studies,  and  above  all  to 
give  the  course  more  pointed  relationship  to  human  affairs. 

The  course  in  senior  biology,  a  twelfth  grade  advanced  biology, 
reflects  a  tendency  to  separate  biological  materials  into  materials 
relating  to  botany  and  materials  relating  to  zoology.  Some  of  the 
units  are  organized  on  a  functional  basis,  but  in  general  the  course  in 
senior  biology  tends  to  be  academic  at  the  expense  of  truly  functional 
material. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 

General  science  courses  of  study,  offered  as  a  three-year  sequence 
in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  appear  to  be  quite  compre- 
hensive and  functional  in  organization  and  content,  although  the  ninth 
grade  course  is  almost  exclusively  physical  science.  This  would  prob- 
ably be  defended  with  the  argument  that  much  biological  material  is 
incorporated  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  work.  This  is  true  to  a 
degree,  but  almost  all  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  material  is  con- 
cerned with  the  human  body  in  particular,  and  little  attention  is  given 
to  other  organisms  in  their  relationship  to  human  affairs,  except  in  the 
case  of  microbes.  What  is  needed  is  a  revision  of  the  three  years'  work 
as  a  whole,  now  that  its  various  parts  have  been  produced  and 
assembled. 

MATHEMATICS 

Algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  and  trigonometry  are  offered  on 
the  college  preparatory  level.  The  courses  of  study  are  admittedly 
academic,  formal,  abstract,  rigorous,  and  traditional.  Teachers  point 
with  pride  to  the  performance  of  their  students  on  extramural  examina- 
tions and  in  college  mathematics  courses. 

The  general  courses  for  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades,  unlike  the  col- 
lege preparatory  courses,  seek  to  meet  the  needs  associated  with 
general  education.  These  courses  are  concerned  with  the  mathemati- 
cal requirements  of  the  lay  citizen:  graphic  representation,  statistical 
techniques  in  everyday  use,  budgetary  procedures,  insurance,  taxes, 
economic  buying,  investments,  measurement,  and  the  significant  con- 
cepts of  elementary  algebra  and  geometry.   Guidance  counselors  advise 
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those  pupils  entering  the  ninth  grade  who  have  records  of  low  ability 
or  low  achievement  in  elementary  school  arithmetic  to  take  general 
mathematics.  Only  the  students  of  average  ability  or  better  are  encour- 
aged to  take  the  college  preparatory  course. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROBLEMS 

Little  advantage  is  taken  in  the  science  and  mathematics  courses  of 
opportunities  to  make  the  materials  functional  by  use  of  the  unusual 
community  resources  of  Newark.  Opportunities  exist  for  field  trips 
to  many  kinds  of  chemical  and  other  industries,  to  museums,  to  river 
and  harbor  developments,  to  housing  projects,  to  health  departments, 
and  the  like.  The  Newark  industrial  area  itself  suggests  the  possibility 
of  integrating  science  and  mathematics  instruction  with  community 
life — the  possibility  of  providing  desirable  and  much  needed  enrich- 
ment of  the  courses.  Taking  advantage  of  such  opportunities  would 
provide  students  with  valuable  information  concerning  the  kinds  of 
vocational  outlets  available,  and  would  thus  give  real  motivation  for 
class  work.  Such  trips,  furthermore,  would  lead  directly  to  pupil 
appreciation  of  the  ways  in  which  science  and  mathematics  function 
in  society,  and  would  bring  the  pupils  face  to  face  with  very  important 
problems  that  ordinarily  are  overlooked.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  existing  liability  laws  tend  to  block  development  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. Facilities  for  the  transportation  of  pupil  groups  are  also  largely 
lacking.  These  are  matters  that  should  be  considered  by  the  central 
administrative  officers,  and  satisfactory  solutions  should  be  effected. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  students  are  really  becoming  acquainted 
with  and  using  the  methods  of  science  in  their  science  or  mathematics 
courses.  Most  of  the  subject  matter  is  presented  through  reading 
experiences  and  classroom  activities.  The  laboratory  experiments  in 
chemistry  consist  chiefly  of  studies  of  the  occurrence,  preparation,  and 
properties  of  elements  and  compounds.  As  far  as  can  be  determined, 
the  students  are  not  engaged  at  any  time  in  solving  any  problems  to 
which  they  cannot  find  solutions  merely  by  looking  in  a  textbook, 
excluding,  of  course,  certain  mathematical  problems.  The  scientific 
method  is  a  phase  of  instruction  that  should  be  encouraged. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  retarded  pupils  in  science  and  mathematics,  but  there  is  far  less 
evidence  of  concern  about  educational  opportunities  for  the  gifted  or 
for  those  who  have  special  interests  in  these  fields.   This  attitude  is  by 
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no  means  unique  or  startling;  it  probably  is  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  public  school  education.  Efforts  to  challenge  pupils  of  high  ability 
tend  to  be  blocked  because  facilities  (space,  equipment,  and  books) 
are  generally  inadequate,  having  been  provided  in  terms  of  the  average 
need.  This  is  a  situation  which  merits  attention.  It  presents  a  problem 
for  which  a  more  satisfactory  solution  must  be  found  than  is  yet  avail- 
able in  Newark. 

The  general  crowding  in  Newark's  secondary  schools  is  a  handicap 
to  science  teaching.  Sometimes  a  class  recites  in  one  part  of  the  room 
while  another  class  does  laboratory  work  elsewhere  within  the  same 
space.  Science  classes  meet  in  rooms  that  were  never  intended  for  such 
use.  General  science  classes  suffer  particularly  from  lack  of  proper 
housing,  which  is  understandable  since  general  science  teaching  is  rela- 
tively new  and  was  established  in  Newark  after  most  of  the  school 
buildings  were  planned.  Some  general  science  classes,  to  be  sure,  are 
held  in  rooms  that  are  fairly  adequate  for  the  purpose,  inasmuch  as 
they  provide  water,  electric  current,  and  gas.  Many  classes,  however, 
are  forced  to  use  space  which  does  not  provide  these  essentials. 

It  might  be  argued,  of  course,  that  the  crowding  could  be  alleviated 
by  abandoning  individual  laboratory  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, such  work  is  not  universally  provided  at  the  moment.  Moreover, 
there  is  actual  need  of  facilities  for  either  group  or  individual  work.  As 
matters  stand,  pupils  of  superior  ability  who  have  special  interests  in 
science  are  deprived  of  some  of  the  opportunities  to  learn  which  they 
should  have. 

Some  flexibility  in  the  use  of  science  rooms  is  possible.  It  is  usually 
feasible  for  biology  and  general  science  classes  to  utilize  the  same 
space.  Physics  and  chemistry  rooms  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  more 
specialized  and  less  well-adapted  to  other  types  of  instruction.  All 
rooms  for  teaching  science  should  have  adequate  preparation  and  stor- 
age facilities;  these  facilities  are  lacking  in  some  of  the  schools,  and 
most  often  in  the  case  of  general  science  classrooms. 

There  is  a  general  lack  of  books  suitable  for  use  either  as  reference 
or  as  supplementary  materials.  While  some  books  are  of  the  type  that 
may  be  used  for  reference,  most  of  them  are  simply  textbooks  other 
than  the  one  being  used  in  class.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  these 
implement  the  desired  objectives. 

In  many  classes  workbooks  and  standardized  direction  sheets  are 
used  continuously.   Many  teachers  have  shown  themselves  fully  aware 
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of  the  temptation  that  work  sheets  with  the  answers  filled  in  present  to 
the  pupils.  Careful  study  might  well  be  made  of  the  formalization  of 
teaching  that  may  result  from  the  use  of  such  materials. 

The  schools  appear  to  have  adequate  supplies  of  graph  paper,  rulers, 
compasses,  slide  rules,  and  models  for  use  in  mathematics  classes. 
Teachers  are  making  effective  use  of  these  materials  in  the  courses  in 
general  mathematics  and  trigonometry.  In  only  one  room,  however, 
was  use  being  made  of  supplementary  textbooks.  In  each  high  school 
there  should  be  two  or  three  sets  of  supplementary  texts  or  reference 
books  in  each  of  the  mathematical  subjects. 

Social  Studies 

All  curricula  in  Newark  secondary  schools  require  a  minimum  of  ten 
credits  in  social  studies.  Five  of  these  must  be  in  American  History 
and  Problems  of  Democracy;  the  remaining  five  may  be  in  any  one 
of  a  considerable  variety  of  courses.  Aside  from  the  more  or  less 
standard  courses  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  the  courses  in 
American  History  and  Problems  of  Democracy  are  the  only  ones 
providing  an  approximation  of  a  basic  program  in  social  studies  de- 
signed to  assure  a  reasonable  social-civic  competence  on  the  part  of 
every  high  school  graduate.  Admittedly,  many  other  activities  in  a 
school,  such  as  clubs,  student  government,  and  various  other  extra- 
curricular activities,  as  well  as  more  formal  activities  in  certain  other 
fields  of  study,  contribute  to  the  development  of  social-civic  com- 
petence, but  the  social  studies  have  a  particularly  important  function 
in  providing  at  least  a  core  of  social  and  civic  experiences  for  all  pupils. 
The  development  of  such  a  body  of  basic  materials  constitutes  the 
major  problem  confronting  the  Newark  schools.  As  social  studies 
teachers  continue  their  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  work, 
the  following  suggestions  should  be  considered: 

(i)  The  course  of  study  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  concerned 
in  the  seventh  grade  with  European  history  from  earliest  to  modern 
times  and  the  geography  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  in  the  eighth 
grade  with  American  history  from  the  period  of  discovery  to  recent 
times  as  well  as  with  the  commercial  and  industrial  geography  of  the 
United  States,  represents  much  too  ambitious  a  program.  There  is  too 
much  ground  to  cover,  and  consequently  far  too  little  time  for  activities 
and  discussions,  for  the  exploration  of  interests,  for  the  maturing  of 
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understandings,  and  for  the  development  of  skills  and  adaptation  of 
activities  to  individual  differences.  Moreover,  the  work  of  these  two 
grades  needs  better  articulation  with  that  of  the  preceding  grades  and 
with  the  program  in  the  high  schools. 

(2)  Work  in  grade  9  surfers  from  numerous  complications.  Some 
pupils  are  expected  to  take  social  studies  in  this  grade;  others  cannot 
do  so;  and  for  still  others,  social  studies  is  optional.  Moreover,  two 
rather  separate  and  distinct  kinds  of  programs  are  offered — Orienta- 
tion and  Early  Civilization  for  noncollege  preparatory  pupils  and 
Ancient  History  for  college  preparatory  pupils. 

This  dual  program  should  be  reconsidered.  While  some  differentia- 
tion is  desirable,  the  assumption  that  college  preparatory  students  do 
not  need  "orientation"  is  unsound,  as  is  the  assumption  that  all  college 
preparatory  students  need  Ancient  History  either  for  purposes  of 
general  education  or  for  meeting  college  entrance  requirements. 

(3)  The  general  policy  affecting  specialization  in  various  technical 
fields,  which  operates  to  bar  commercial  students  from  social  studies 
in  the  ninth  grade,  needs  reconsideration.  The  ninth  grade  is  perhaps 
too  early  to  begin  specialization  in  any  case;  and  the  assumption  that 
commercial  pupils  do  not  need  social  studies  in  the  ninth  grade  is  of 
doubtful  validity. 

(4)  Both  of  the  courses — Orientation  and  Early  Civilization — 
suffer  from  being  combined  in  a  one-year  offering.  There  results  a 
time  schedule  of  topics  which  is  overwhelming  to  the  majority  of 
pupils,  and  too  little  use  of  activities,  too  little  time  for  discussion,  and 
too  little  use  of  visual  aids  and  community  resources. 

(5)  The  tenth  grade  offering  in  social  studies  consists  of  one  elective 
course,  Modern  History.  Enrollments  are  very  small.  The  result  is 
that  most  pupils  leave  high  school  with  little  or  no  acquaintance  with 
the  modern  world  outside  their  own  country.  The  situation  would  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  development  of  a  two-year  survey  (grades  9 
and  10)  of  Western  civilization,  treated  in  terms  of  topics  and  move- 
ments rather  than  in  terms  of  the  chronological  history  of  numerous 
national  states. 

(6)  American  History  and  Problems  of  Democracy  are  required  for 
all  students,  either  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade,  although  it  is  not 
at  all  clear  how  much  attention  is  given  to  Problems  of  Democracy. 
Some  teachers  apparently  assume  that  the  "problems"  are  taught  inci- 
dentally as  American  history  is  covered,  although  others  do  use  a 
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history  textbook  which  gives  more  explicit  attention  to  problems. 
While  some  schools,  or  at  least  some  teachers,  have  developed  excellent 
courses  in  Problems  of  Democracy,  for  the  city  as  a  whole  this  is  a 
field  requiring  a  major  amount  of  attention  in  the  near  future.  In  any 
case,  American  history  covers  too  much  ground  and  moves  far  too 
rapidly  for  many  students.  This  is  true  even  in  the  Civic  curriculum, 
in  which  adjustments  to  lower  academic  ability  have  been  undertaken. 
In  most  classes  there  is  need  for  greater  use  of  discussion,  visual  aids, 
collateral  reading,  and  the  observation  and  experiences  of  students,  and 
less  routine  recitation  and  drill  on  facts  in  a  single  textbook. 

(7)  With  regard  to  other  twelfth  year  offerings,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  course  in  Economics  could  well  place  less  emphasis  on  economic 
theory,  which  is  both  difficult  to  learn  and  of  questionable  value  to  high 
school  students,  and  more  emphasis  on  economic  life  and  problems, 
with  considerable  use  of  Newark  situations  and  the  actual  experiences 
and  observations  of  pupils  and  teachers.  The  excellent  course  in  Inter- 
national Relations,  for  which  Newark  is  deservedly  well  known,  could 
profitably  be  made  available  to  more  students,  either  as  a  part  of  the 
general  course  in  Problems  of  Democracy  or  as  a  separate  course  as 
is  now  generally  the  case.  Such  a  course  as  the  one  on  Human  Rela- 
tions, at  Barringer  High  School,  which  undertakes  to  deal  with  personal 
problems  of  youth,  should  be  offered  in  all  high  schools,  either  in  the 
social  studies  departments  or  elsewhere,  wherever  competent  teachers 
are  available. 

(8)  Throughout  all  grades,  more  attention  could  well  be  given  to 
current  events,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  method.  Teachers  should 
avoid  perfunctory  and  superficial  retelling  of  the  news  or  reading  brief 
and  random  items  with  more  or  less  personal  comment,  and  should  pay 
more  attention  to  critical  analysis  of  the  news  as  reported  on  the  radio 
and  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

(9)  More  definite  and  systematic  attention  needs  to  be  given  to 
consumer  education,  which  is  now  "touched  on"  in  the  ninth  grade 
course,  Orientation,  and  in  twelfth  year  Economics,  and  in  home  eco- 
nomics and  business  courses,  but  which  is  not  adequately  developed 
in  any  of  these. 

(10)  Skills  necessary  to  success  in  social  studies  need  more  careful 
attention  by  many  teachers.  Some  work  is  done  in  remedial  reading, 
but  a  great  deal  more  is  required  if  reading  materials  are  to  remain  the 
chief  medium  of  learning.   More  attention  could  profitably  be  given  to 
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the  development  of  study  habits,  to  the  use  of  maps,  and  to  the  quality 
of  oral  reports. 

(n)  In  some  classes,  reliance  on  a  single  textbook  is  excessive,  even 
to  the  extent  of  making  the  textbook  a  substitute  for  a  course  of  study, 
with  assignments,  recitations,  and  examinations  beginning  and  ending 
inside  the  text.  This  narrow  and  unrewarding  kind  of  experience  needs 
to  be  and  can  be  far  less  common.  More  attention  should  be  given  to 
supplementary  reading,  discussion,  and  the  use  of  museums  and 
exhibits,  films  and  slides,  and  the  radio.  Each  high  school  needs  a  social 
studies  laboratory,  with  books,  pamphlets,  a  mimeograph,  visual  aids 
materials,  and  other  furnishings  and  equipment  which  will  permit  more 
informality  and  flexibility  in  both  content  and  method. 

Newark  has  a  well-trained  and  experienced  social  studies  staff,  and 
many  Newark  classrooms  now  are  models  of  good  teaching  practice. 
Under  competent  leadership  or  with  improved  facilities  for  making 
best  practices  known,  the  general  level  of  teaching  can  be  lifted,  and 
the  objectives  to  which  Newark  teachers  are  already  committed  can  be 
more  generally  approximated  or  achieved. 

Home  Economics 

A  new  Home  Economics  Course  of  Study  for  High  Schools,  outlining 
units  of  work  covering  a  two-year  period  for  both  Foods  and  Clothing, 
was  adopted  in  1940.  This  was  prepared  by  committees  of  teachers  in 
consultation  with  the  administrative  and  supervisory  officers.  There 
are  units  of  work  in  foods  courses  dealing  with  nutrition,  home  safety, 
hospitality  and  social  behavior,  consumer  education,  family  finance  and 
household  management,  and  units  in  clothing  courses  dealing  with 
textiles,  budgeting,  personal  art  in  clothing,  care  of  clothing,  recreation 
and  leisure  activities,  and  choice  of  a  career.  The  major  emphasis, 
however,  as  in  the  lower  grades,  is  on  technical  aspects  of  cooking  and 
sewing.  In  the  ninth  grade  courses  in  Foods  I  and  II,  approximately 
half  the  time  is  devoted  to  food  preparation  and  the  remainder  to  all 
the  other  units  combined,  while  in  Clothing  I  and  II  twice  as  much 
time  is  allowed  for  garment  construction  as  for  the  other  combined 
units.  The  elective  courses,  Foods  III  and  IV  and  Clothing  III  and  IV, 
devote  a  still  larger  percentage  of  the  total  time  to  food  preparation 
and  clothing  construction  than  is  done  in  the  preceding  course  in 
each  area. 
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Space  and  equipment  in  most  schools  are  too  limited  for  the  present 
needs  of  the  students.  Much  of  the  equipment  is  outmoded  and  it  is 
wholly  inadequate  for  an  expanded  program.  Only  one  high  school 
in  the  entire  city  is  adequately  equipped  to  carry  on  a  general  course 
in  homemaking.  In  some  high  schools  the  foods  and  clothing  labora- 
tories are  quite  remote  from  each  other.  In  others  there  are  no  living, 
laundry,  or  housekeeping  areas  outside  the  laboratories. 

In  order  to  provide  the  kind  of  education  in  home  and  family  life 
seriously  needed  by  Newark  youth,  many  things  must  be  done.  The 
survey  staff  believes  that  the  following  are  of  primary  importance: 

(i)  The  required  basic  courses  in  grades  7,  8;  9,  and  10  must 
include  "family  living"  either  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  studies, 
or  as  a  separate  course  in  Home  Economics. 

(2)  There  should  be  two  further  major  programs,  based  on  this 
foundation,  beginning  with  the  eleventh  grade:  one  planned  specifically 
for  homemaking  as  a  future  vocation  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  the 
other  planned  to  prepare  them  specifically  for  wage-earning  vocations. 
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(3 )  Studies  should  be  made  of  students'  problems  based  on  the 
needs  and  interests  of  students  and  on  community  studies  already  com- 
pleted. These  studies  should  deal  more  specifically  with  the  persistent 
personal  problems  and  needs  of  the  individual  boy  and  girl  as  well  as 
with  those  pertinent  to  and  characteristic  of  groups  at  each  successive 
period  of  development. 

Present  courses  of  study  for  grades  7,  8,  9,  and  10  must  be  reorgan- 
ized on  the  basis  of  how  people  learn  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  a 
body  of  content  to  be  mastered.  These  same  courses  should  be 
broadened  to  include  those  aspects  of  the  work  receiving  relatively 
little  or  no  attention  at  present,  such  as  use  of  leisure,  use  of  spending 
money  or  earnings,  purchase  of  clothing,  choice  of  companions,  respon- 
sibility for  the  care  of  younger  children,  housing,  home  furnishing, 
health  and  sanitation,  care  of  the  sick,  consumer  interests,  and  good 
management  of  energy  and  time. 

There  should  be  a  broader  and  more  stimulating  supplementary 
reading  program  for  students.    If  the   fact  that  home  economics  is 
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considered  an  "unprepared"  subject  discourages  the  use  of  the  wealth 
of  literature  in  this  area,  it  should  no  longer  be  so  considered.  Success- 
ful home  and  family  living  will  require  vastly  more  "preparation"  on 
the  part  of  most  of  these  students  than  will  some  areas  for  which  they 
are  now  "preparing." 

Nutrition 


Nutrition  is  taught  for  the  most  part  as  an  incidental  part  of 
health  education.  Some  attention  is  also  given  to  nutrition  in  biology 
and  in  home  economics  courses.  In  most  cases,  therefore,  nutrition  is 
in  effect  a  "minor"  or  "unprepared"  subject,  taught  perfunctorily  and 
learned  indifferently.  The  talents  of  a  number  of  teachers  well  trained 
in  the  science  of  nutrition  are  largely  neglected  because  these  teachers 
are  assigned  primarily  to  the  teaching  of  science  or  some  other  subject. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  if  not  most  of  the  teachers  actually  respon- 
sible for  instruction  in  nutrition  are  inadequately  prepared,  some  of 
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An  experiment  in  nutrition 


them  having  little  more  than  a  layman's  command  of  the  subject. 
Nutrition  poorly  taught  is  often  worse  than  no  nutrition  at  all.  Unless 
better  arrangements  can  be  made  for  instruction  in  this  vital  science, 
the  subject  should  be  withdrawn  entirely. 

Three  major  lines  of  action  are  urgently  needed  to  give  nutrition  the 
emphasis  it  should  have  in  the  instruction  of  youth. 

The  first  is  to  make  nutrition  a  major  subject,  on  a  par  with  other 
prepared  subjects,  taught  by  highly  competent  teachers  and  carrying 
the  same  credit  value  as  other  subjects.  It  is  desirable  that  nutrition 
be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  every  pupil  at  about  the  ninth  or 
tenth  grade  levels,  because  of  the  rather  marked  interest  at  those  age 
levels  in  health  and  because  of  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of 
Newark  youth  do  not  persist  in  school  beyond  the  tenth  grade.  If  this 
is  not  feasible,  the  least  that  should  be  done  is  to  improve  the  quality 
of  teaching  of  nutrition  units  in  health  education  and  home  economics. 
This  could  be  accomplished  fairly  easily  if  the  talents  of  those  teachers 
already  highly  trained  in  nutrition  were  to  be  directed,  under  super- 
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vision,  to  the  preparation  of  better  curriculum  materials  for  the  use  of 
all  teachers,  and  if  a  program  of  in-service  education  of  all  teachers  in 
the  subject  matter  of  nutrition  were  set  up  under  the  auspices  of  the 
school  system. 

The  second  needed  line  of  action  is  that  of  setting  up  a  nutrition 
clinic  comparable  to  other  special  service  clinics.  This  clinic  should 
work  in  close  relation  to  the  medical  clinics  and  would  involve  the 
participation  of  nutritionists,  the  school  nurses,  and  medical  officers. 
Many  educational  maladjustments  are  due  to  lowered  vitality  caused 
by  malnutrition  and  undernourishment.  In  a  great  many  instances 
malnutrition  can  be  diagnosed  and  remedied  through  the  efforts  of  a 
school  clinic,  thus  preventing  or  correcting  much  educational  maladjust- 
ment as  well  as  deterioration  of  health. 

The  third  line  of  action  urgently  needed  in  Newark  is  to  improve 
the  quality  of  nutrition  afforded  by  the  school  lunchroom  and  to  utilize 
the  lunchroom  activities  and  experiences  of  pupils  in  giving  instruction 
about  nutrition.  Owing  to  a  number  of  administrative  difficulties,  over- 
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crowding,  neighborhood  competition  of  inferior  eating  places,  and  lack 
of  adequate  supervision,  the  situation  in  many  high  school  lunchrooms 
is  deplorable.  A  better  diet  is  imperative,  but  mere  provision  of  better 
quality  and  variety  of  foods  will  not  suffice  unless  accompanied  by 
instruction  and  guidance  in  nutrition,  designed  to  cultivate  effective 
standards  of  food  selection  by  pupils.  A  great  deal  could  be  done  in 
science,  health,  in  home  economics  classes,  and  through  the  use  of 
posters,  charts,  and  pamphlets  to  help  pupils  evaluate  and  improve 
their  own  food  habits.  Most  of  the  readily  available  opportunities  to 
capitalize  the  actual  experiences  of  pupils  in  improving  daily  living 
have  been  largely  neglected. 

With  increasing  attention  being  given  to  nutrition  as  a  first  line  of 
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defense,  with  adolescents  as  well  as  children  and  adults  being  con- 
stantly bombarded  by  nutrition  facts  and  pseudo  facts  by  way  of 
radio,  newspapers,  and  magazines,  redoubled  efforts  must  be  made  by 
the  schools  to  help  build  attitudes  and  habits  of  nutrition  essential  to 
sound  health  of  body  and  mind. 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

The  health  education  of  Newark  youth  is  based  upon  a  Tentative 
Course  of  Study  in  Health  Education  for  High  Schools,  which  includes 
units  on  Individual  Health,  Nutrition,  Group  Health,  First  Aid,  Home 
Nursing,  Child  Care  and  Habit  Training,  Problems  of  Personal  Adjust- 
ment and  Growth,  Safety,  and  Personal  Health.  Teaching  is  done  by 
the  physical  education  staff  and  by  the  teacher  nurses. 

The  chief  problems  in  health  education  in  Newark  arise  from  the 
fact  that  the  emphasis  is  placed  largely  on  the  accumulation  of  health 
knowledge,  with  comparatively  little  opportunity  to  practice  the  rules 
or  apply  the  principles  the  instruction  seeks  to  inculcate.  They  arise 
also  from  the  fact  that  health  is  regarded  as  an  "unprepared"  subject, 
which  means  far  too  often  that  instruction  degenerates  into  perfunc- 
tory oral  reading  during  the  class  period  of  sections  from  the  textbook, 
some  discussion,  and  notebook  work. 

If  health  is  to  have  the  importance  it  deserves,  and  if  health  educa- 
tion is  to  be  effective  in  achieving  that  importance,  the  following  lines 
of  action  must  be  taken  by  the  educational  authorities: 

( i )  A  philosophy  should  be  developed  among  teachers  that  the  goal 
of  health  instruction  is  desirable  health  practices  and  that  the  ap- 
proach begins  with  personal  and  community  health  problems. 

(2)  A  continuous  program  of  course  of  study  revision  should  be 
instituted  as  the  result  of  the  cooperative  thinking  and  planning  of 
teachers  and  students  working  with  parents,  physicians,  health  organi- 
zations, and  other  agencies  under  the  guidance  of  curriculum  and  health 
education  specialists  in  the  school  and  community. 

(3)  Health  instruction  should  be  offered  as  a  "prepared"  subject 
and  given  the  same  status  regarding  time  allotment  and  credit  as  that 
accorded  other  areas  of  instruction  in  the  curriculum. 

(4)  A  complete  course  of  safety  instruction  should  be  provided  as 
a  phase  of  health  instruction. 
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(5)  Sufficient  up-to-date  reference  materials  and  other  teaching 
aids  should  be  provided,  such  as  standard  textbooks,  magazines,  films, 
pictures,  posters,  slides,  bulletins,  and  similar  materials. 

(6)  The  health  activities  and  materials  commonly  found  in  physical 
education,  general  science,  home  economics,  social  studies,  and  other 
areas  of  learning,  should  be  assessed  and  utilized. 

(7)  Health  instruction  should  be  correlated  with  the  services  offered 
by  the  nurse,  nutritionist,  physician,  dentist,  janitor,  and  other  spe- 
cialists and  agencies  in  the  school  and  community. 

(8)  All  health  teachers  should  be  required  to  meet  the  standards 
for  professional  preparation  as  listed  in  the  regulations  adopted  by 
the  Newark  Board  of  Education  for  licensing  of  teachers  of  health  in 
the  secondary  schools. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

There  is  no  course  of  study  in  physical  education  for  secondary 
schools  in  Newark.  No  printed  statements  of  objectives  are  available 
apart  from  those  implied  in  the  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Many  instructors  profess  to  accept  such  objectives  as  dis- 
cipline, orderliness,  quiet  behavior,  cooperation,  coordination  of  mind 
and  body,  and  pupil  leadership.  The  primary  objectives  which  appear 
to  control  the  program  in  fact,  however,  are  formal  disciplines  and 
body  development.  In  Newark,  as  is  far  too  common  still  throughout 
the  country,  pupils  have  not  been  given  much  encouragement  in  attain- 
ing specific  objectives  which  are  vital  to  them  personally.  They 
attend  classes  because  they  must,  they  play  when  permitted  because 
they  enjoy  it,  but  they  learn  very  little  about  their  own  needs,  apti- 
tudes, and  limitations  as  individuals. 

The  great  task  in  Newark  is  to  work  toward  the  change  from  a  pro- 
gram of  prescribed  exercise  and  drills  and  toward  a  program  that 
stresses  play  habits  and  attitudes,  carry-over  game  skills,  and  social 
values,  with  a  reasonable  freedom  in  the  choice  of  activities  based  on 
personal  interests.  In  attacking  this  inclusive  problem,  the  following 
lines  of  action  are  desirable: 

(1)  A  course  of  study  in  physical  education  for  high  schools  should 
be  provided,  and  continuously  revised.  This  should  result  from  the 
cooperative  thinking  and  planning  of  teachers,  students,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  organizations  and  agencies  under  the  guidance  of  cur- 
riculum and  physical  education  specialists  in  the  school  and  community. 
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(2)  Less  time  should  be  devoted  to  formal  activities  and  methods 
and  more  emphasis  should  be  given  to  instruction  and  participation  in 
such  activities  as  games,  sports,  and  rhythmics.  Every  possible  effort 
should  be  made  for  differentiation  and  progression  in  program  content. 

(3)  As  soon  as  possible,  the  size  of  physical  education  classes  should 
be  reduced  to  permit  more  attention  to  individual  instruction. 

(4)  Physical  education  classes  should  be  scheduled  by  grade  in  all 
high  schools.  It  would  be  desirable  to  assign  students  to  physical 
education  classes  before  they  are  scheduled  for  other  subjects. 

(5)  Students  should  be  classified  for  physical  education  on  the 
basis  of  (a)  regular  or  restricted  programs;  (b)  interests,  with  some 
freedom  of  choice;  and  (c)  skills,  with  elementary  and  advanced 
groups. 

(6)  Individual  records  of  student  achievement  should  be  provided. 

(7)  A  policy  regarding  excuses  from  physical  education  should  be 
established  in  line  with  generally  accepted  practice. 
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(8)  Coeducational  physical  education  programs  should  be  offered 
in  all  the  high  schools. 

(9)  A  sufficient  number  of  clubs  or  other  similar  organizations  pro- 
moting extracurricular  activities  should  be  organized  in  order  that  each 
student  may  belong  to  some  group  of  his  particular  interest. 

(10)  A  modified  program  of  physical  education  should  be  provided 
for  those  students  who  cannot  participate  in  the  regular  activities. 

(11)  A  closer  coordination  should  be  developed  between  the  school 
program  of  intramural  athletics  and  the  after-school  recreation  program. 

(12)  Where  possible,  the  conditions  of  present  dressingroom,  locker, 
and  shower  facilities  should  be  improved. 

(13)  The  schedule  should  be  rearranged  to  provide  time  for  dressing 
and  bathing  where  it  is  at  all  possible  to  make  the  needed  facilities 
usable. 

(14)  Adequate  gymnasium,  dressing,  locker,  and  shower  facilities 
should  be  provided  for  a  complete  indoor  program  in  the  high  schools 
commensurate  with  programs  in  other  cities  the  size  of  Newark. 
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( 15  )  Sufficient  playfields,  adequately  surfaced,  should  be  provided  to 
make  possible  a  complete  required  and  interscholastic  outdoor  program 
for  all  high  schools. 

(16)  The  policy  of  providing  substitutes  for  football  coaches  during 
the  season  of  coaching  should  be  extended  to  include  the  coaches  of 
other  interscholastic  sports. 

(17)  The  responsibility  for  the  health  supervision  of  athletics  should 
be  placed  with  the  school  health  service. 

( 18 )  The  length  of  present  interscholastic  sport  schedules  should  be 
somewhat  reduced. 

(19)  In  so  far  as  possible,  a  more  extensive  interscholastic  program 
of  individual  sports  should  be  promoted,  to  carry  over  into  the  daily 
lives  of  participants  long  after  school  days  are  over. 

(20)  Players  should  be  given  transportation  to  and  from  practice 
for  interscholastic  games. 

(21)  It  would  be  desirable  to  establish  a  Newark  Interscholastic 
Sports  Council  to  formulate  policies,  prorate  funds,  and  otherwise 
attempt  to  equalize  athletic  opportunities  for  all  the  students  in  the 
high  schools  of  Newark. 

Business  Education 

Newark  high  schools  offer  three  types  of  curricula  for  office  occupa- 
tions, namely,  the  Business  curriculum  which  prepares  for  bookkeeping 
positions;  the  Secretarial  curriculum  which  prepares  for  stenographic 
positions;  and  the  General  Clerical  curriculum  which  prepares  for 
general  office  work.  Each  of  these  curricula  has  a  core  requirement  in 
the  ninth  year  consisting  of  English,  junior  business  training,  general 
science,  and  commercial  mathematics.  During  this  year  an  attempt  is 
made  to  select  students  for  one  of  the  three  special  curricula  on  the 
basis  of  results  achieved  in  various  units  of  work  in  junior  business 
training  together  with  grades  in  English  and  commercial  mathematics. 
In  some  instances  personal  interviews  constitute  one  of  the  bases  for 
selection. 

The  tenth  year  marks  the  beginning  of  the  differentiation  of  these 
three  curricula,  as  indicated  on  page  414. 

While  the  general  pattern  of  training  for  various  levels  of  occupa- 
tional work  in  offices  is  on  the  whole  excellent,  several  limitations  and 
shortages   exist   which    require    the    attention    of    business    education 
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REQUIRED   AND   ELECTIVE   BUSINESS   SUBJECTS   IN   THE    VARIOUS 

BUSINESS  CURRICULA 


Business  Curriculum 

Secretarial  Curriculum 

General  Clerical 

10th 

Required: 

Required: 

Required: 

Year 

Bookkeeping  I 

Bookkeeping  I 

General  Record  Keep- 

Economic Geography 

Stenography  I 

ing 

Typewriting 

Typewriting  I 
Elective: 
Economic  Geography 

Typewriting 

i  Eth 

Required : 

Required  : 

Required : 

Year 

Bookkeeping  II 

Stenography  II 

Business  Economic 

History  of  Commerce 

Typewriting  II 

Problems — %  year 

and  Commercial  Law 

Elective: 

Clerical  Practice  I 

Elective: 

Economic  Geography 

Economic  Geography 

Business  Organization 

History  of  Commerce 

and  Advertising 

and  Commercial  Law 
Business  Organization 
and  Advertising 

12th 

Required: 

Required : 

Required : 

Year 

Machine  Operation 

Secretarial  Practice 

Clerical  Practice 

Elective : 

Elective: 

Salesmanship 

Salesmanship 

Salesmanship 

Elementary  Accounting 

teachers  in  the  future.  The  most  conspicuous  shortcoming  which  seems 
to  exist  in  the  total  program  is  the  lack  of  any  training  program  for 
the  substantial  number  of  pupils  who  will  eventually  enter  one  of  the 
various  areas  in  the  field  of  selling. 

The  survey  staff  suggests  the  following  major  considerations  to 
which  attention  needs  to  be  given  in  order  to  round  out  and  continu- 
ously improve  the  work  in  business  education: 

(i)  Business  education  should  serve  more  adequately  the  needs  of 
the  boys  and  girls  who  desire  business  training.  Efforts  in  this  direction 
will  require  everyone  concerned — pupils,  parents,  teachers,  administra- 
tors, and  business  men — to  work  together  in  planning  the  kinds  of 
curricula  that  are  needed  to  accomplish  these  ends.  Committees  repre- 
sentative of  these  groups  should  focus  their  attention  on  occupational 
research.  It  is  essential  that  curriculum  planning  be  based  on  current 
objective  data  concerning  job  opportunities,  the  requirements  demanded 
of  persons  who  wish  to  hold  these  jobs,  and  the  degree  of  success  at- 
tained in  the  business  world  by  previous  graduates  of  the  business 
education  curricula. 
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(2)  Teachers  should  devote  time  to  research  in  content  and  methods 
of  teaching.  Although  the  business  education  curricula  were  sup- 
posedly set  up  to  take  account  of  individual  differences  in  ability  and 
interest,  there  is  little  indication  that  subject  matter  has  been  suffi- 
ciently differentiated  or  that  methods  of  presentation  have  been 
sufficiently  modified  to  meet  these  differences. 

(3)  The  large  number  of  failures  and  repeaters  in  business  subjects 
is  cause  for  alarm.  This  situation  may  be  due  somewhat  to  the  failure 
of  the  schools  to  care  for  individual  differences,  but  it  may  also  be  due 
in  part  to  the  methods  whereby  pupils  are  selected  for  entrance  into 
one  of  the  three  curricula.  The  survey  staff  urges  Newark  to  study 
carefully  its  present  methods  of  pupil  selection.  It  is  believed  that 
they  are  inadequate. 

(4)  The  survey  staff  questions  the  grade  placement  of  several 
business  courses.  Skill  training  should  always  be  deferred  until  near 
the  end  of  a  student's  training  so  that  the  skill  will  be  at  its  highest 
level  of  efficiency  when  there  is  the  greatest  market  value  for  it.  Type- 
writing should  be  taught  one  year  before  shorthand  so  that  pupils  who 
do  not  become  proficient  typists  need  not  lose  time  taking  shorthand 
which  is  of  little  value  to  an  individual  who  is  not  a  skilled  typist. 
Commercial  mathematics  might  well  be  placed  later  in  the  program 
when  a  pupil  may  take  it  concurrently  with  bookkeeping,  record- 
keeping, or  machine-operating.  In  any  case,  the  schools  are  urged  to 
provide  remedial  instruction  in  arithmetic  for  pupils  who  are  having 
difficulty  in  bookkeeping  or  machine  operation. 

(5)  There  is  definite  need  for  the  development  of  a  core  of  subject 
matter  which  is  pertinent  to  the  needs  of  workers  in  stores  and  offices. 
A  sequence  of  courses,  beginning  in  the  ninth  grade  and  running 
through  the  twelfth  year,  should  be  developed  for  this  purpose.  This 
core  of  subjects  should  replace  the  present  offering  of  rather  unrelated 
commercial  subjects  which  do  not  adequately  serve  the  needs  of  Newark 
youth.  At  all  times  care  must  be  exercised  to  provide  for  individual 
differences  through  variation  in  content  and  method. 

(6)  The  standards  of  achievement  set  up  for  many  of  the  courses 
need  revision.  Such  standards  should  always  be  based  on  business 
needs. 

(7)  Evening  school  instruction  either  should  be  related  more  closely 
to  the  kind  of  work  that  the  student  is  now  doing,  or  should  be  devoted 
to  preparing  him   for  occupational   advancement.    Credit   should   be 
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Vocationally  and  personally  useful 


given  solely  on  the  basis  of  accomplishment.    It  would  be  desirable  to 
organize  the  evening  schools  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

(8)  The  placement  and  follow-up  services  of  the  Newark  schools 
are  at  present  inadequate.  Some  schools  have  made  an  effort  to  im- 
prove these  services.  Newark  should  study  this  problem  carefully, 
with  the  aim  of  improving  the  services  in  this  area. 

(9)  The  business  education  program  would  be  greatly  improved 
if  its  students  were  given  realistic  work  experience. 

(10)  Noncommercial  major  students  should  be  permitted  to  take 
some  of  the  commercial  subjects,  both  for  exploration  of  the  area  as  a 
possible  field  of  concentration  and  for  the  personal-use  value  of  many 
of  the  commercial  subjects. 

(11)  If  and  when  the  secondary  school  is  extended  to  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  years,  it  will  be  possible  and  desirable  to  delay  the  train- 
ing of  most  students  of  business  education  until  they  have  become 
more  mature. 
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Trade,  Industrial,  and  Preprofessional  Education 

Aside  from  the  young  people  enrolled  in  the  business  curricula,  a 
relatively  small  number  receive  any  vocational  training  through  the 
tutelage  of  the  public  schools.  Not  more  than  a  fifth  of  all  the  youths 
in  school  are  enrolled  in  noncommercial  curricula  having  even  a  remote 
relationship  to  the  industrial  life  of  the  city.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
approximately  40  per  cent  of  all  pupils  are  pursuing  academic  curricula 
which  have  at  best  only  a  very  attenuated  vocational  value,  and  that 
other  noncommercial  curricula  are  not  clearly  vocational  in  character, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  not  more  than  half  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Newark  who  attend  public  high  school  receive  any  training  to  equip 
them  to  make  a  living  when  they  leave  school. 

Except  for  the  opportunities  in  business  education,  noted  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  a  limited  amount  of  opportunity  for  general  shop- 
work,  and  a  limited  amount  of  technical  training  for  selected  low- 
ability  groups  in  semiskilled  occupations,  provisions  for  the  vocational 
education  of  Newark  youth  are  confined  to  the  Essex  County  Voca- 
tional Schools.  These  schools  operate  independently  of  other  public 
schools  of  the  city  through  a  special  County  Board  of  Education  and 
under  the  state  plan  of  vocational  education.  There  are,  of  course, 
a  number  of  private  schools,  such  as  business  schools,  beauty-culture 
schools,  aviation  schools,  engineering  schools,  and  the  like.  There  are, 
as  well,  some  training  "on-the-job"  and  special  training  programs  for 
employees  operated  by  business  and  industrial  concerns  with  little 
or  no  relation  to  the  public  vocational  training  programs. 

The  program  of  the  Essex  County  Vocational  Schools  appears  to  be 
excellent  as  far  as  it  goes.  These  schools  are,  however,  admittedly  set 
up  to  train  selected  groups  for  selected  occupations.  They  do  not  train 
for  more  than  a  narrow  segment  of  the  occupations  in  Newark  for 
which  training  is  needed,  nor  do  they  provide  for  more  than  a  small 
percentage  of  Newark  youth.  Neither  the  county  schools  nor  the  city 
schools  provide  vocational  opportunities  for  more  than  a  very  small 
number  of  the  great  mass  of  young  people  who  may  be  expected  to  go 
into  relatively  unskilled  and  semiskilled  occupations.  The  only  con- 
spicuous exceptions  to  this  are  the  few  hundred  pupils  in  the  Girls' 
Trade  School  and  the  Montgomery  Pre-Vocational  School  which  are 
largely  for  "unadjusted"  pupils. 
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A  skill  of  national  utility 


On  the  whole,  then,  opportunities  to  learn  to  work  are  not  generously 
provided  by  the  Newark  schools.  The  provision  of  such  opportunities, 
involving  as  it  does  substantial  changes  in  educational  philosophy,  the 
building  and  equipping  of  suitable  plants  and  other  facilities,  and  the 
developing  of  close  articulation  and  coordination  among  schools  and 
with  the  business  and  industrial  enterprises  of  the  community,  presents 
some  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  problems  the  educational 
authorities  are  likely  to  encounter  in  the  near  future. 

First  of  all,  the  authorities  must  reorient  their  thinking  on  voca- 
tional education.  They  must  realize  that  the  community  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  provide  training  for  all  levels  of  occupational  competence 
— the  relatively  unskilled  and  semiskilled  as  well  as  the  technically 
skilled  and  semiprofessional  workers.  They  must  recognize  that  young 
people  of  low  ability  need  training  to  do  work  requiring  routine  opera- 
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tion  just  as  certainly  as  those  of  high  ability  need  training  for  the 
more  complex  and  technical  occupations. 

Continued  efforts  must  be  made  to  bring  about  better  coordination 
and  cooperation  between  County  Vocational  Schools  and  city  schools. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  youths  who  are  not  qualified  by  interest  or 
ability  for  the  rather  advanced  technical  training  available  in  the 
county  schools,  such  a  program  as  that  now  in  operation  in  the  Girls' 
Trade  School  should  be  greatly  extended,  housed  in  suitable  buildings 
or  included  in  the  general  high  schools,  and  made  available  to  boys  as 
well  as  girls.  At  the  same  time,  existing  programs  of  industrial  educa- 
tion in  the  general  high  schools  need  to  be  more  closely  related  to  the 
occupational  opportunities  of  the  community. 

In  the  evening  high  school,  short  unit  courses  for  occupational  re- 
training or  advancement  need  to  be  more  generally  provided.  These 
courses  should  deal  with  single  industrial  or  commercial  operations 
and  should  be  set  up  on  a  one-,  two-,  three-,  or  four-evenings-a-week 
basis.  The  evening  high  schools  could  desirably  become  the  centers 
for  all  specialized  preparation  for  work  or  advancement  on  the  job, 
even  to  the  extent  of  making  their  facilities  available  to  all  community 
groups,  business,  and  industry,  in  carrying  on  special  educational 
programs. 

An  effective  program  of  vocational  education  is  dependent  not  only 
on  the  existence  of  facilities  provided  explicitly  for  the  purpose  of 
vocational  education,  but  also  upon  the  existence  of  exploratory,  orien- 
tation, and  guidance  programs  throughout  the  school  system. 

Unless  the  schools  look  upon  education  for  work  as  a  fundamental 
part  of  general  education,  unless  they  take  as  seriously  the  vocational 
needs  of  young  people  who  cannot  or  should  not  go  to  college  as  they 
do  the  needs  of  those  who  can  and  should  go  to  college,  and  manage 
instruction  and  guidance  accordingly,  the  schools  will  fall  far  short 
of  becoming  effective  instruments  in  improving  the  quality  of  living 
in  Newark. 

PART  III:  SUMMARY— PROBLEMS  AND 
PROPOSALS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  analyses  and  appraisals  that  have  been  reported  in  preceding 
pages  point  up  a  great  many  problems  for  which  Newark's  schools  must 
try  to  find  better  solutions  in  the  years  ahead. 
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To  a  casual  observer,  the  most  obvious  problem  is  thai  of  providing 
buildings  in  which  to  carry  on  a  suitable  program  of  education — 
buildings  providing  enough  space  and  enough  equipment  for  every 
youth  to  have  access  to  appropriate  kinds  of  educational  opportunities. 
There  is  no  denying  that  this  is  a  difficult  problem,  the  solution  of 
which  must  be  sought  before  any  far-reaching  additions  can  be  made 
to  the  educational  program  itself.  But  the  mere  provision  of  adequate 
buildings  and  equipment  is  not  enough.  New  buildings  cannot  be 
designed,  or  old  ones  redesigned,  without  careful  consideration  of  the 
purposes  they  are  to  serve.  So  the  basic  problem  is  not  one  of  build- 
ings but  one  of  the  program — one  of  envisioning  more  clearly  the  total 
design  of  a  curriculum  fit  for  youth,  and  how  that  design  affects,  or 
should  affect,  the  activities  carried  on  by  every  teacher  in  every  school. 

The  problems  with  which  the  secondary  schools  must  concern  them- 
selves in  the  years  ahead  may  be  identified  by  inquiring  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  realize  the  school  system's  avowed  objectives.  Such  an 
inquiry  reveals  problems  of  content  and  method  within  the  various 
departments  of  instruction  as  well  as  problems  of  balance  and  emphasis 
within  the  general  pattern  of  the  curriculum  as  a  whole. 

Objectives  of  the  Curriculum 

The  Newark  educational  authorities'1  have  stated  that: 

.  .  .  the  curriculum  of  the  Newark  public  schools  is  controlled  in  all  the 
subject  areas  and  on  all  grade  levels  by  the  following  six  major  objectives: 
i.  Development,    through   guidance,    of    worthy    social    attitudes    and 
behavior. 

2.  Development  of  desirable  individual  aptitudes,   interests,  and  per- 
sonality traits. 

3.  Command  of  essential  knowledge  and  basic  skills. 

4.  Attainment  of  a  sound,  healthy  body  and  normal  mental  attitudes. 

5.  Experience  in  manual  skills  and  a  knowledge  of  their  significance 
in  social  and  industrial  life. 

6.  Provision  for  activities  leading  to  desirable  leisure  and  recreational 
interests. 

Few  persons  will  be  found,  in  Newark  or  elsewhere,  who  refuse  to 
accept  these  propositions  as  valid  and  desirable.  They  have  been 
discussed  at  greater  or  less  length,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  the  fore- 

6  Investment  in  Citizenship.  A  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
1939-40. 
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going  pages.  It  must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  these 
six  major  objectives  are  not  all-or-none  matters.  Every  school  in 
Newark  can  cite  convincing  evidence  that  it  is  pursuing  these  objec- 
tives and  attaining  them  in  some  degree  for  some  pupils.  Witness,  for 
example,  the  excellent  publication  entitled  Investment  in  Citizenship 
from  which  the  foregoing  statement  of  objectives  was  taken.  But  the 
degree  to  which  these  objectives  control  the  curriculum  needs  to  be 
greatly  increased.  The  number  of  pupils  for  whom  these  objectives 
are  "real"  is  still  small.  Newark's  secondary  schools  must  put  forth 
redoubled  efforts  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  what  the  best  and 
wisest  school  wants,  and  is  able  to  provide  for  its  pupils,  that  must  the 
school  system  want  and  increasingly  provide  for  all  of  its  pupils.7 

IMPROVING  THE  MEANINGFULNESS  OF  THE    OBJECTIVES 

In  the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff,  one  of  the  chief  tasks  confront- 
ing the  educational  leaders  of  Newark  is  that  of  reformulating  or 
redefining  educational  objectives  so  that  they  are  clearer  and  more 
meaningful  to  teachers.  The  objectives  mentioned  above,  while  admit- 
tedly excellent,  are  after  all  highly  general,  abstract,  and  verbal.  They 
are  so  loose  and  inclusive  that  they  can  easily  mean  all  things  to  all 
people,  and  be  cited/to  justify  or  rationalize  almost  anything  a  teacher 
chooses  to  do.  Perhaps  this  is  why  one  teacher,  when  asked  about  the 
bearing  of  these  objectives  on  his  own  work,  replied:  "Oh,  those  are 
just  something  cooked  up  by  the  people  downtown;  they  really  have 
nothing  to  do  with  our  work." 

The  explicit  bearings  of  these  objectives  cannot  be  very  clear  except 
as  the  objectives  have  been  formulated  after  careful  and  critical  con- 
sideration of  what  is  required  to  make  schools  for  young  people  effective 
parts  of  the  common  school  system.  If  Newark's  secondary  schools  are 
to  become  common  schools,  they  must  be  devoted  to  pursuing  the 
objectives  clearly  implied  by  the  needs  of  mass  education — devoted  to 
improving  the  daily  personal  and  group  living  of  the  great  mass  of 
youth  whose  needs,  problems,  and  interests  are  determined  primarily 
by  the  persisting  problems  of  existence  of  the  common  man. 

THE  MEANING  OF  "COMMON"  EDUCATION 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  make  verbally  clear  and  explicit  what  is  implied 
by  the  concept  of  "common"  education  for  all  youth.    But  one  of  the 

7  Paraphrased  from  John  Dewey's  The  School  and  Society,  p.  i.   University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1900. 
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clearest  implications  is  reflected  in  a  statement  frequently  made  in 
educational  circles  to  the  effect  that  the  subject  matter  of  instruction — 
the  substance  of  the  curriculum,  the  content  of  experience — must  be 
"functional."  What  is  meant,  in  the  simplest  terms,  by  this  statement 
is  that  the  subject  matter  must  have  an  intimate  and  demonstrable 
relationship  to  the  business  of  living.  This  suggests  that  the  ends  and 
means  of  educational  experience  must  be  attuned  to  each  other  in 
peculiarly  close  and  obvious  relationship.  Above  all,  it  means  that 
the  relation  of  ends  and  means,  as  well  as  their  validity,  must  be 
capable  of  demonstration  to  the  young  people  themselves,  for  they 
are  the  ones  who  are  to  be  educated  by  the  school's  ministrations. 

One  of  the  paramount  responsibilities  of  Newark's  teachers  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead,  then,  is  to  formulate  better,  clearer,  more 
definite  statements  of  the  purposes  which  control  their  work — -purposes 
of  a  kind  clearly  demanded  by  the  fact  that  effective  education  is  the 
natural  and  inalienable  heritage  of  every  youth,  and  purposes  that 
are  clearly  valid  to  meet  the  common  needs  of  all  and  sundry  boys  and 
girls  trying  to  exemplify  ever  more  effectively  in  their  own  lives  the 
democratic  view  of  ideal  human  existence. 

Improving  Arrangements  to  Permit  All  Types 
of  Provisions  the  Curriculum  Must  Make 

A  more  realistic  and  convincing  adaptation  of  purposes  and  pro- 
cedures to  the  practical  requirements  of  mass  education  requires  not 
only  the  modification  of  the  content  and  methodology  of  instruction 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  curriculum,  but  also  readjustment  of  the 
balance  among  the  various  parts,  i.e.,  readjustment  of  the  emphasis 
upon  the  various  types  of  opportunities  it  must  provide.  The  problems 
involved  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  following  pages. 

The  total  curriculum  must  provide  for  every  youth  four  major 
types  of  experiences. 

The  first  is  a  body  of  experiences  designed  primarily  to  guarantee 
at  least  a  minimum  level  of  competence  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
common  problems  in  the  main  areas  of  personal  and  group  living — 
civic-social  life,  recreation,  vocational  choice,  home  and  family  life, 
and  health.  This  body  of  experiences  may  be  in  part  the  source  of 
interests  that  operate  ultimately  to  motivate  and  focalize  the  explora- 
tory and  specialization  aspects  of  the  curriculum,  but  the  claim  of 
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these  common  experiences  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum  is  not  contingent 
exclusively  on  their  power  to  generate  interests  that  serve  these  related 
purposes. 

The  second  type  of  provision  to  be  made  is  for  supplementary  guid- 
ance and  instruction  designed  to  reinforce  the  learnings  cultivated 
through  the  basic  instructional  program  or  to  correct  mislearnings  and 
remedy  marked  inadequacies  in  the  learnings  of  all  pupils  whose 
further  growth  is  clearly  handicapped  or  imperiled  for  lack  of  such 
supplementary  experience. 

The  third  type  of  provision  to  be  made  is  for  exploratory  and  enrich- 
ment experiences,  designed  to  embellish,  illuminate,  and  deepen  the 
experiences  shared  with  all  other  pupils  in  the  basic  courses  of  instruc- 
tion. They  are  designed  as  well  to  cultivate  a  variety  of  incipient  and 
tentative  interests  in  order  that  the  individual  may  have  for  himself, 
through  experience,  convincing  evidence  of  his  talents  and  a  sound 
basis  for  later  concentration  and  specialization  of  effort. 

The  fourth  type  of  provision  to  be  made  is  for  opportunities  to  con- 
centrate effort  and  interest  in  some  field  of  endeavor,  either  because 
such  field  is  an  appropriate  avenue  to  one's  later  vocational  role  in 
life,  or  because  such  field  is  a  uniquely  challenging  and  congenial 
avenue  of  self-expression,  self-realization,  and  personal  development. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked :  How  can  these  desirable  provisions 
be  more  effectively  made  in  the  curriculum  of  Newark's  secondary 
schools? 

a  "core"  curriculum 

The  first  type  of  provision  is  at  least  nominally  and  presumably  made 
through  the  inclusion  in  all  curricula  of  46  credits  in  a  standard  list  of 
subjects.  These  are:  English,  20  credits;  social  studies,  10  credits; 
science,  5  credits;  mathematics,  5  credits;  music  or  art  foundations, 
1  credit;  practical  arts,  1  credit;  and  health  and  physical  education, 
4  credits. 

If  these  required  subjects  were  actually  organized  and  taught  as 
basic  subjects,  were  adapted  in  content  and  methodology  to  a  wide 
range  of  individual  differences,  and  were  oriented  to  the  problem  of 
improving  daily  living,  one  could  say  that  this  first  requirement  of  a 
good  curriculum  for  all  youth  had  been  reasonably  well  met.  But  the 
evidence  set  forth  in  preceding  pages  indicates  that  these  subjects  are 
for  the  most  part  not  so  well  designed  for  this  purpose  as  they  need 
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to  be.  The  adequacy  of  these  courses  for  the  basic  purposes  of  the 
curriculum  varies,  to  be  sure,  from  school  to  school.  There  is  variation, 
too,  within  this  list  of  subjects,  instruction  in  the  practical  arts  on  the 
lower  levels  of  the  school  possibly  being  most  adequate  and  instruction 
in  the  academic  subjects  being  least. 

If  the  subjects  in  this  list  were  more  truly  basic  in  design  and 
purpose,  one  could  feel  that  they  formed  a  fairly  adequate  list,  with 
good  scope  or  "coverage."  Within  the  range  of  experiences,  activities, 
and  materials  of  this  list  of  subjects,  one  can  easily  envision  opportu- 
nities to  deal  significantly  with  all  the  major  common  problems  and 
needs  of  personal  and  social  life  that  are  likely  to  be  encountered  in  a 
typical  school  community.  Problems  and  activities  of  personal  and 
community  health,  of  citizenship,  of  home  and  family  life,  of  recrea- 
tion, and  of  vocational  choice  could  well  be  studied  about  and  also 
participated  in.  To  make  these  subjects  truly  basic— designed  to  culti- 
vate a  minimum  level  of  competence  in  the  practical  business  of  every- 
day living — is  one  of  the  important  tasks  confronting  the  schools. 

The  balance  among  subjects  needs  also  to  be  reconsidered.  By  what 
standard  is  English  worth  twenty  times  as  much  attention  as  music 
or  art,  or  practical  arts?  Or  twice  as  much  as  social  studies?  Or  four 
times  as  much  as  science  or  mathematics?  There  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  standard  operating  in  Newark  secondary  schools  is  the  stand- 
ard of  tradition  and  precedent,  the  tradition  and  precedent  of  an 
aristocratic  and  intellectualistic  "literary"  conception  of  education. 
It  is  often  contended  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  values  of  human  living 
— all  that  distinguishes  man  from  lower  orders  of  life — can  be  attained 
through  the  medium  of  instruction  in  English.  It  is  not  too  difficult 
to  envision  a  type  of  curriculum  in  English  which  could  render  such 
service,  but  it  is  difficult  to  feel  that  such  an  inclusive  service  is  being 
rendered  by  English  instruction  as  it  is  currently  organized  in  Newark 
high  schools. 

English  is  singled  out  for  attention  because  it  now  receives  the  lion's 
share  of  pupils'  time  and  energy.  If  it  is  to  continue  to  hold  that  favored 
position,  English  teachers  are  under  heavy  obligation  to  give  con- 
vincing proof  that  their  work  does  in  fact  have  an  "intimate  and 
demonstrable  relation  to  the  business  of  living"  four  times  as  great 
as  the  relation  of  mathematics  or  science,  or  twenty  times  as  great  as 
the  arts,  fine  or  applied. 

Such  a  relationship  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  at  present,  and,  in 
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the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff,  is  not  likely  to  be  demonstrable  in 
the  near  future.  Neither  can  the  existing  differential  between  social 
studies  and  art,  or  health  and  physical  education  and  science,  be  con- 
vincingly rationalized.  For  these  reasons,  the  survey  staff  believes  that 
the  emphasis  among  these  various  elements  of  the  "common  core"  of 
the  curriculum  needs  readjustment.  The  details  of  this  readjustment 
can  best  be  worked  out  by  those  actively  at  work  in  the  schools.  Time 
and  study  will  be  required  to  determine  what  distribution  of  emphasis 
is  most  valid  for  purposes  of  general  education  in  the  light  of  available 
teachers,  equipment,  and  other  resources.  There  is  no  point,  however, 
in  merely  giving  more  time  to  some  subjects — less  to  others.  A  much 
more  fundamental  reconstruction  is  needed. 

PROVISION  FOR  SUPPLEMENTATION 

Turning  now  to  the  second  type  of  provision  that  needs  to  be  made — ■ 
provision  for  supplementation — one  finds  it  difficult  to  assess  the  cur- 
riculum as  a  whole.  Within  the  purview  of  each  subject,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  some  adjustment  to  individual  needs.  Drill  is  varied  somewhat 
in  quantity;  in  some  areas  there  are  a  few  definite  and  explicit  arrange- 
ments for  corrective  and  remedial  instruction.  On  the  whole,  however, 
this  type  of  service  tends  at  present  to  be  rather  piecemeal,  sporadic, 
and  based  upon  inadequate  knowledge  of  individual  needs.  More  ade- 
quate service  is  needed  for  continuous  clinical  study  of  pupils'  needs 
and  attainments,  as  well  as  more  adequate  clinical  services  for  meeting 
these  demonstrated  needs.  This  holds  for  English,  mathematics,  science, 
and  social  studies,  as  well  as  for  health  and  physical  well-being. 

PROVISION  FOR  EXPLORATION 

The  third  type  of  provision  the  good  curriculum  should  make  is  far 
easier  to  assess.  Neither  in  the  junior  high  school,  where  it  is  of 
paramount  importance,  nor  in  the  senior  high  school  is  exploration 
given  clearly  evident  emphasis.  Too  few  courses  are  so  organized  or 
taught  as  to  reveal  to  pupils  "higher  (or  even  broader)  activities  and 
to  make  them  both  desired  and  to  a  maximum  extent  possible."8  More- 
over, there  are  too  few  courses  designed  explicitly  "to  explore  .  .  . 
aptitudes  and  capacities,  looking  toward  the  direction  of  students  into 
avenues  of  study  or  work  for  which  they  have  manifested  peculiar 
fitness."9 

s  Briggs,  Thomas  H.  Secondary  Education,  p.  263.   The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1933. 
9  Ibid.,  p.  267. 
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As  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere,  this  exploratory  emphasis  is  a 
peculiarly  necessary  part  of  guidance;  its  absence  at  any  level  of  the 
school  system  forces  those  responsible  for  the  guidance  of  pupils  in 
Newark  to  rely  largely  upon  the  pupil's  own  verbal  testimony  of  his 
interests  and  capacities,  an  insecure  foundation  at  best. 

This  exploratory  emphasis  must  increasingly  characterize  all  courses 
of  instruction  in  the  lower  years  of  the  secondary  school  period. 
Explicit  provision  must  be  made  to  implement  it  in  a  larger  number  of 
fields  through  which  talent  and  aptitude  for  various  lines  of  vocational 
and  avocational  activity  may  be  discovered  and  made  manifest  to 
pupils.  But  it  is  an  emphasis  that  need  not  be  confined  to  the  junior 
high  school  years.  It  must  persist  throughout,  particularly  for  those 
pupils  whose  capacities  and  talents  are  slow  to  develop,  and  those 
whose  ultimate  educational  welfare  will  be  best  served  by  specializa- 
tion of  study  during  the  post  high  school  years. 

PROVISION  FOR  SPECIALIZATION 

The  fourth  type  of  provision — specialization — receives  large  empha- 
sis in  Newark  schools.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  those  fields  which  are 
avowedly  technical  and  at  least  semi-vocational  in  character — business 
subjects,  mechanics,  and  the  like — but  it  is  also  true  of  many  subjects 
that  are  avowedly  general  or  cultural  in  character — English,  social 
studies,  mathematics,  and  science.  In  some  instances,  teachers  imbued 
with  zeal  for  their  subjects  and  a  commendable  regard  for  scholarship 
teach  as  if  their  pupils  were  expected  to  become  professional  writers, 
critics,  scientists,  historians,  or  mathematicians,  or  to  engage  in  schol- 
arly research  in  these  fields  rather  than  to  be  primarily  intelligent  and 
effective  users  of  the  content  and  methods  of  these  fields  in  the  practical 
business  of  living. 

Consideration  has  been  given  elsewhere  to  the  amount  of  emphasis 
that  can  be  appropriately  given  to  vocational  and  semi-vocational  spe- 
cialization in  the  high  school.  Suffice  it  to  reiterate  that  the  prevailing 
emphasis  can  well  be  diminished  in  favor  of  increased  attention  to  the 
basic,  exploratory,  and  enrichment  functions  of  the  curriculum.  But 
there  is  no  point  in  diminishing  the  specialization  emphasis  in  one  place 
and  merely  adding  to  it  in  others.  If  readjustment  is  interpreted  to 
mean  merely  adding  more  courses  in  which  the  same  "vest-pocket- 
edition-of-college-and-university-courses"  type  of  instruction  is  offered, 
the  curriculum  might  as  well  remain  as  at  present. 
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Interim  Summary 

When  Newark's  secondary  school  problem  is  viewed  as  a  whole,  and 
one  attempts  to  paint  the  picture  with  bold  strokes  of  a  broad  brush, 
the  following  features  stand  out. 

YOUNGER  YOUTH 

The  younger  youths  of  the  city — those  from  about  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  of  age — are  in  many  respects  the  least  well  served  by  the  school 
program.  Whether  one  considers  the  group  now  in  elementary  schools, 
in  the  quasi-junior  high  schools,  or  in  the  early  years  of  high  schools, 
the  available  opportunities  are  meager.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
relation  to  the  guidance,  exploratory,  and  finding  functions  of  the 
curriculum. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  that  confronts  the  school 
authorities,  therefore,  is  that  of  expanding  the  scope  and  increasing 
the  variety  of  opportunities  and  services  available  to  these  younger 
youths.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  adding  to  the  facilities  of  existing 
elementary  and  junior  high  schools,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  indus- 
trial, fine,  and  practical  arts;  by  freeing  the  program  as  a  whole,  and 
particularly  in  the  ninth  year,  from  the  conventions  and  traditions  of 
the  senior  high  school,  thus  permitting  every  pupil  to  carry  on  a  pro- 
gram of  study  and  activity  designed  to  open  up  opportunities  and 
cultivate  interests  of  wide  range;  and  by  providing  facilities  permitting 
greater  use  of  firsthand  experiences  in  the  curriculum.  This  would 
involve  generous  provision  of  transportation,  permitting  excursions 
and  journeys  into  the  community,  as  well  as  films  and  other  visual  and 
auditory  materials  of  instruction.  But  the  needs  of  younger  youths 
are  not  exclusively  for  expanded  opportunities.  They  need  also  enrich- 
ment and  vitalization  of  the  instruction  they  receive  in  all  aspects  of 
the  curriculum.  Of  paramount  importance  is  the  provision  of  counsel- 
ing and  guidance  services  by  personnel  as  well  equipped  for  such 
services  as  classroom  teachers  are  prepared  for  instructional  service. 

OLDER  YOUTH 

The  older  youths  of  the  city — those  sixteen  years  of  age  and  older — 
also  present  problems.  Two  are  of  primary  importance. 

In  the  first  place,  a  relatively  small  percentage  receive  any  systematic 
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instruction  or  guidance.  Apparently  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
sixteen-,  seventeen-,  and  eighteen-year-olds  are  in  any  kind  of  school; 
the  percentage  of  still  older  youths  in  school,  or  otherwise  being  served 
by  any  educational  agency,  is  even  smaller.  More  schools  are  urgently 
needed,  but  not  just  more  schools  of  the  kind  now  in  existence.  A  great 
deal  of  good  would  be  accomplished  if  all  schools  now  in  existence 
were  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  offer  all  the  curricula  now  avail- 
able. Such  arrangements  would  afford  a  reasonably  adequate  general 
education  to  the  majority  of  sixteen-,  seventeen-,  and  eighteen-year- 
old  young  people,  including  preliminary  preparation  for  vocations.  If 
the  existing  curricula  could  be  sufficiently  varied  in  content  and  method 
so  that  all  pupils  would  be  enabled  to  learn,  rather  than  just  those  of 
superior  intellectual  capacity,  the  high  schools  would  have  gone  far 
toward  fulfilling  their  major  obligation  to  this  particular  age  group. 
Many  more  persons  of  this  age  would  find  school  sufficiently  attractive 
and  worth-while,  so  that  they  would  remain  at  least  until  the  normal 
age  of  graduation. 

But  even  these  arrangements  would  fall  far  short  of  what  must  be 
done  if  the  schools  are  to  play  a  really  vital  role  in  the  lives  of  youth — ■ 
particularly  older  youth — and  adequately  serve  the  community.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  area  of  vocational  education.  In  spite  of  the 
excellent  provisions  now  available  in  some  schools  for  vocational  prepa- 
ration, the  great  majority  of  young  people  graduate  from  Newark  high 
schools  almost  totally  unprepared  to  make  a  living.  Those  for  whom 
life  careers  in  business  are  indicated  are  reasonably  well  equipped  by 
the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Those  who  pursue  the  Technical  curriculum 
are  also  reasonably  well  equipped,  within  the  same  limitations,  "to  get 
a  toe  hold"  in  the  industrial  world.  But  the  great  mass  have,  upon 
graduation,  no  salable  skill  or  other  competency  with  which  to  begin 
the  job  of  getting  established  on  their  own. 

No  school  system  can  hope  to  meet  its  obligation  to  youth  and 
thereby  serve  the  community  unless  it  accepts  fully  the  responsibility 
for  vocational  guidance,  training,  and  placement.  It  cannot  delegate 
that  responsibility  to  families,  to  informal  agencies  of  the  community,  to 
the  county,  to  industry  and  business,  or  to  the  Federal  government. 
The  inadequacy  of  the  Essex  County  Vocational  Schools,  in  spite  of 
the  admitted  excellence  of  their  work,  is  apparent  when  one  considers 
the  small  numbers  these  schools  serve  in  comparison  with  the  total 
number  of  Newark  youth.    There  is  no  greater  task  confronting  the 
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educational  authorities  of  Newark  than  that  of  providing  suitable  voca- 
tional guidance  and  training  for  every  Newark  boy  and  girl.  Let  there 
be  no  misunderstanding:  every  Newark  boy  and  girl.  The  educational 
authorities  must  be  on  guard  against  the  counsel  of  those  who  say 
that  since  most  young  people  will  inevitably  work  in  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled occupations  they  need  no  vocational  education,  or  that  such 
training  as  is  needed  may  be  obtained  "on  the  job"  far  more  satis- 
factorily than  in  school.  Those  who  offer  such  advice  have  a  very 
narrow  idea  of  what  vocational  education  is,  and  overlook  the  plain 
fact  that  most  young  people  without  preliminary  guidance  and  training 
don't  get  a  chance  to  learn  on  the  job. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  adequate  general  and  vocational  education 
for  many  youths  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  type  of  program  now 
available  in  any  Newark  school,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  adequate 
general  and  vocational  preparation  of  many  others  cannot  be  under- 
taken or  completed  within  the  age  span  now  conventionally  found  in 
the  high  schools,  the  educational  authorities  are  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  reorganizing  the  whole  structure  of  schools. 

The  Curriculum  of  the  Future 

How,  then,  should  the  curriculum  be  redesigned  so  as  to  permit 
the  most  effective  pursuit  of  desirable  objectives  and  distribute  empha- 
sis among  the  various  kinds  of  instruction  and  guidance  needed  in  a 
well-rounded  educational  program?  In  the  judgment  of  the  survey 
staff,  there  are  three  main  but  intercommunicating  channels  along 
which  the  schools  must  move  in  finding  a  better  answer  to  this  all- 
inclusive  problem.  These  are:  (i)  redesign  of  the  administrative  organ- 
ization and  structure  of  the  secondary  school,  (2)  redesign  of  the 
internal  structure  and  organization  of  the  curriculum  as  a  whole,  and 
(3)  improvement  of  materials  and  methods  of  instruction  and  guid- 
ance. Since  the  third  of  these  channels  has  been  indicated  and  explored 
at  some  length  in  other  chapters,  it  will  be  considered  only  somewhat 
incidentally  in  the  present  connection. 

MIDDLE  SCHOOLS  AND  UPPER  SCHOOLS 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff  that  the  best  structural  frame- 
work within  which  to  develop  a  program  of  education  designed  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  the  problems  and  needs  set  forth  will  be  one 
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providing  a  group  of  neighborhood  schools  for  younger  pupils  of 
approximately  ages  twelve  to  fifteen  inclusive,  and  a  group  of  city- 
wide  schools  for  older  pupils  of  ages  sixteen  and  over.  The  latter 
schools  may  also  be  of  service  to  the  adults  of  the  community. 

The  schools  for  younger  adolescents,  which  may  appropriately  be 
called  "middle  schools,"  will  include  what  are  conventionally  known 
as  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grades.  The  schools  for  older 
adolescents,  which  may  appropriately  be  called  "upper  schools,"  will 
include  what  are  conventionally  known  as  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades 
(the  usual  terminal  grades  of  conventional  high  schools),  and  as  many 
years  beyond  as  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  pupils  require.  It  should 
be  expected  that  a  substantial  percentage  will  continue  in  the  upper 
schools  beyond  the  twelfth  grade,  but  it  is  not  imperative  that  all 
should,  nor  that  all  should  continue  even  to  the  completion  of  twelve 
years  of  work.  The  point  at  which  any  youth  may  legally,  or  by  his 
own  choice,  conclude  his  formal  education  will  be  at  the  end  of  the 
middle  school — at  the  end  of  the  tenth  year,  or  at  approximately  six- 
teen years  of  age.  All  pupils  who  wish  to  do  so  may  then  continue  in 
the  upper  school  for  such  period  of  time,  ranging  from  a  few  weeks  to 
four  years,  as  they  desire.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  upper  schools 
should  plan  to  offer  instruction  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  or  on  a 
higher  level,  than  would  normally  bring  pupils  to  the  completion  of  a 
conventional  junior  college,  advanced  trade,  or  technical  or  lower  divi- 
sion university  or  college  curriculum. 

REASONS  FOR  REORGANIZATION 

Why  this  proposed  regrouping  of  the  various  years  of  the  school 
system — this  reorganization  of  its  structure?    Two  chief  reasons  are: 

(i)  The  age  of  sixteen  is  already  established  as  the  legal  school- 
leaving  age.  Normally  a  youth  will  have  completed  the  tenth  grade  by 
that  age.  For  all  pupils  who  do  choose  to  conclude  their  formal  school- 
ing at  that  time,  for  whatever  reason,  there  is  a  psychological  and  moral 
uplift  in  feeling  that  they  have  "completed"  the  normally  expected 
curriculum  for  a  recognized  unit  of  the  school  system,  in  contrast  to  the 
"let-down"  feeling  that  accompanies  mere  discontinuance  of  education 
— mere  "quitting  school."  The  advantage  to  the  school  is  clear,  too. 
The  possibility  of  planning  a  well-rounded  and  integrated  program 
four  years  in  length  in  which  substantially  all  pupils  may  be  expected 
to  participate  throughout  is  materially  increased. 
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Moreover,  age  sixteen  as  the  legal  school-leaving  age  is  not  so  arbi- 
trary as  it  may  seem  at  first  thought.  It  does  not  imply  that  schooling 
for  all  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  is  all  that  the  community  can  afford, 
or  morally  require,  or  justifiably  provide.  A  number  of  fairly  genuine 
and  valid  psychological  differences  between  younger  and  older  adoles- 
cents turn  primarily  on  age  sixteen.  The  orientation  of  childhood  to 
youth  has  by  that  time  been  clearly  accomplished  in  most  cases  so  that 
the  orientation  to  adulthood  is  more  apparent,  more  genuine,  and  better 
established.  There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  younger  adolescents 
have  sufficiently  matured — sufficiently  reorientated  themselves — before 
the  age  of  sixteen  to  warrant  an  earlier  break  in  the  continuity  of  their 
schooling.  Furthermore,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  profitable 
educational  opportunities  can  be  made  available  to  large  numbers  of 
older  adolescents  within  the  practical  limitations  and  available  resources 
of  even  the  most  liberal  of  institutionalized  schools,  whereas  a  reason- 
ably satisfactory  curriculum  can  be  so  provided  for  pupils  up  to  about 
sixteen.  Age  sixteen  then  becomes  a  strategic  time  to  shift  from  the 
somewhat  closely  supervised,  sheltering,  and  well-integrated  environ- 
ment of  the  middle  schools,  to  the  less  closely  supervised,  less  compact, 
less  protective  environment  of  the  upper  schools.  In  so  far  as  any 
division  of  the  period  of  youth  into  "younger"  and  "older"  can  be 
justified,  the  division  at  age  sixteen  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  most 
acceptable. 

(2)  There  are  reasons  of  very  practical  significance  for  this  pro- 
posed reorganization  in  the  case  of  Newark.  Being  almost  totally 
unprovided  with  buildings  in  which  to  carry  on  a  suitable  educational 
program  for  younger  adolescents,  and  very  inadequately  supplied  with 
buildings  in  which  to  carry  on  a  suitable  program  for  older  adolescents, 
Newark  is  faced  with  the  inescapable  necessity  of  an  extensive  build- 
ing program.  Existing  buildings  now  used  for  high  school  purposes  are, 
by  location,  plan,  and  equipment,  far  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a 
middle  school  program  than  to  the  needs  of  an  upper  school  program. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  existing  school  plant  in  Newark  that  is  capable  of 
being  adapted,  with  justifiable  expenditure  of  money,  to  the  purposes 
of  the  upper  school.  Few  existing  plants  are  suitable,  as  they  stand, 
for  middle  school  purposes,  but  the  rehabilitation  of  existing  plants  for 
middle  school  purposes  and  the  building  of  new  plants  for  upper 
school  purposes  promise  to  be  far  less  costly,  and  far  more  satisfactory 
from  the  educational  viewpoint,  than  any  other  procedure. 
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THE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 

Types  of  Opportunities  To  Be  Provided.  The  program  of  the  pro- 
posed middle  schools  should  be  designed  primarily  to  further  the 
purposes  of  general  education.  This  means  providing: 

(i)  Opportunities  for  continued  study  of,  and  experience  centered 
in,  the  common  problems  and  activities  of  citizens,  particularly  as  these 
are  exemplified  in  the  city  of  Newark,  with  emphasis  on  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  individual  citizens  for  the  better  managing  of  civic-social 
life. 

(2)  Opportunities  for  experiences  in  healthful  living,  such  experi- 
ences and  activities  to  be  reinforced,  enriched,  and  refined  by  study  of 
ways  and  means  of  preserving  and  improving  health. 

(3)  Opportunities,  for  both  boys  and  girls,  for  experiences  centered 
in  the  problems  and  activities  of  home  and  family  life,  with  adequate 
attention  to  the  human  relations  aspects  of  family  life  as  well  as  to  the 
economic  aspects. 

(4)  Opportunities  to  discover,  explore,  and  cultivate  one's  own 
interests,  talents,  and  aptitudes  in  numerous  areas  of  creative  and 
productive  activity,  particularly  in  the  fine  and  industrial  arts,  business 
and  commerce,  agriculture  and  industry,  science  and  technology,  in 
order  that  one  may  have  a  basis  for  intelligent  choice  later  on  of  a 
vocational  career,  and  may  become  truly  cultured,  i.e.,  interested  in 
and  intelligent  about  the  whole  business  of  living. 

(5)  Opportunities,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  "content"  activities 
suggested  above,  to  utilize  and  to  perfect  all  arts  and  skills  of  human 
relationship — all  techniques  of  association — not  alone  the  arts  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  speech,  but  also  the  acceptable  modes  and  amenities 
of  social  intercourse — manners,  dress  and  grooming,  and  all  other  arts 
and  skills  and  processes  that  make  for  acceptability  and  adequacy  in 
human  affairs.  This  implies,  obviously,  complete  assimilation  of  the 
so-called  extracurriculum  into  the  regular  life  and  program  of  the 
schools. 

It  should  be  the  normal  expectation  that  substantially  all  pupils  in 
the  middle  schools  will  participate  in  all  these  activities.  This  will 
require,  therefore,  a  widely  varied  range  of  activities,  materials,  and 
standards  of  expectation  as  to  achievement.  Nothing  could  more  cer- 
tainly defeat  the  primary  purpose  of  the  middle  school  than  setting 
up  the  curriculum  as  a  standard  body  of  subject  matter  to  be  learned, 
skills  to  be  mastered,  abilities  to  be  achieved.    The  watchword  must 
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be  "cultivation  of  interests,  talents,  intelligence"  rather  than  "acquisi- 
tion of  facts,  skills,  and  stereotypes." 

Types  of  Courses  To  Be  Provided.  During  the  years  encompassed 
in  the  middle  school  period  the  majority  if  not  all  of  the  pupils  are 
interested  in  their  social  surroundings,  in  making  social  adjustments, 
and  in  the  natural  environment.  Every  opportunity  for  them  to  exercise 
their  natural  inquisitiveness,  to  satisfy  it,  to  project  it  further,  and  to 
redirect  it,  must  be  provided  in  the  school.  This  suggests  the  need 
for  two  types  of  general  courses  or  areas  of  experience  whose  primary 
objectives  are  orientation  in  the  social  environment  and  in  the  natural 
environment.  In  these  courses  pupils  should  be  allowed,  under  teacher 
guidance,  to  follow  their  own  interests  to  a  large  extent.  The  courses 
should  be  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  varied  experiences 
in  writing,  speaking,  listening,  organizing,  evaluating,  describing,  in- 
vestigating, and  reporting.  Pupils  might  well  survey  the  local  com- 
munity, study  some  of  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  the 
nation,  study  and  practice  budgeting,  trace  large  movements  in  Amer- 
ican life,  deal  with  personal  and  group  problems  of  varying  significance, 
study  conservation,  practice  letter  writing  and  the  social  graces,  assay 
various  attributes  of  good  citizens,  broaden  and  extend  their  under- 
standing of  communication,  discover  principles  of  ventilation,  heating, 
and  health,  study  body  structure  and  the  functions  and  care  of  the 
body,  and  investigate  cause  and  effect  and  many  other  natural  laws 
and  phenomena. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  curriculum  should  provide  a  full  hour  of 
physical  education  and  health  instruction  each  day  for  each  of  the 
years  included  in  the  middle  school.  This  constitutes  a  third  "course" 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  middle  school. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  program  of  the  middle 
school  must  be  a  program  which  provides  numerous  experiences  of  an 
exploratory  character  in  the  "arts  and  techniques"  of  modern  life. 
There  should  be  no  attempt  in  these  exploratory  courses  to  perfect 
specialized  techniques  or  skills.  The  courses  to  be  provided  should  be 
blocks  of  expanding  experience  through  which  and  by  which  the  pupil 
may  come  closer  to  the  reality  of  his  world.  Upon  his  own  initiative, 
with  his  sometimes  limited  vision,  the  average  pupil  is  unlikely  to 
sample  all  available  opportunities  or  take  advantage  of  desirable  serv- 
ices. To  obviate  this  possibility,  an  "organized  exploration"  course  or 
area  of  experience  may  well  be  planned  as  part  of  the  program. 
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SUGGESTED    PROGRAM    FOR    THE    MIDDLE   SCHOOLS   OF 

NEW  JERSEY 


Subject  or  Area 

FIRST   YEAR    (7TH    GRADE) 

Health   

Orientation:  Social  Living  and  Citizenship 

Orientation:  Natural  Environment   

Free  Exploration  (activities)    

Organized  Exploration :   

woodworking  cooking 

metal  shop  sewing 

art  tailoring 

music  general  language 

printing  preparatory  mathematics 

agriculture  horticulture 

SECOND    YEAR    (8TH   GRADE) 

Health   

Orientation:  Social  Living  and  Citizenship 

Orientation:  Natural  Environment   

Free  Exploration  (activities)    

Organized  Exploration:   

woodworking  general  business 

metal  shop  beauty  culture 

art  shoe  repairing 

music  administration 

printing  driving 

cooking  child  and  home  care 

sewing  painting 

tailoring  molding 

general  language      plumbing 

preparatory  plastering 

mathematics         paper  hanging 

agriculture  electricity 

horticulture  steam  fitting 

THIRD    YEAR    (oTH   GRADE) 

Health   

Orientation:  Social  Living  and  Citizenship 

Orientation:  Natural  Environment   

Free  Exploration  (activities)    

Organized  Exploration   

Elective   

FOURTH   YEAR    (iOTH   GRADE) 

Health   

Orientation:  Social  Living  and  Citizenship 

Orientation:  Natural  Environment  

Free  Exploration    

Organized  Exploration   

Elective   


Length  of 

Class 
Period  in 

Hours 


Number  of 

Times  a 

Week 


5 
4 
5 
5 
3,  2,  2 


Total  hours 


NEWARK. 


A  ggregate 

Weekly 

Time 

Allotment 

in  Hours 


5 
8 

5 
S 

7 

3° 


Total  hours   30 


Total  hours   30 


Total  hours 


30 
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The  fifth  and  final  part  of  the  program  may  well  consist  of  experi- 
ences called  "free  exploration"  in  which  the  pupil's  interests  and  his 
talent  should  have  wide  latitude  for  development  and  expression  with- 
out thought  of  predetermined  requirements.  Provision  may  well  be 
made  for  the  "election"  of  some  specific  special  interest  in  the  fourth 
year. 

Suggested  Program  for  the  "Near  Future."  The  chart  on  page  434 
indicates  suggested  time  allotments  for  the  various  areas  in  different 
years.  The  chart  must  not  be  taken  too  literally,  for  the  first  principle 
of  the  middle  school  must  be  that  it  is  a  flexible  school.  Nor  should 
the  program  suggested  here  be  thought  of  as  for  the  "average"  pupil, 
for  the  "slow"  pupil,  or  for  the  "college-bound"  pupil.  It  is  for  all  pupils. 

The  schools  of  Newark  cannot  develop  such  a  program  overnight. 
The  foregoing  chart  is  designed  to  suggest  the  direction  for  the  middle 
school  program  for  the  next  few  years.  Such  a  program  can  evolve 
only  from  the  concerted  efforts  and  combined  wisdom  of  teachers  and 
all  concerned  with  the  school.  Only  as  teachers  and  pupils  alike  come 
to  understand  that  educational  experience  is  something  greater  than 
conning  and  repeating  parts  of  a  book,  a  poem,  or  a  formula  in  a  "class" 
room,  may  there  be  developed  an  exploratory  and  discovery  program 
of  the  kind  suggested  here.  The  primary  goal  of  this  suggested  pro- 
gram is  to  free  pupils,  physically  and  mentally,  to  permit  them  and 
help  them  to  become  acquainted  with  their  real  world,  to  understand 
their  place  in  it.  This  is  a  program  conceived  with  a  view  to  providing 
generous  opportunity  for  pupil  activity,  planning,  evaluating,  admin- 
istrating in  cooperation  with  teachers  and  parents.  This  is  a  program 
of  opportunities  offered  to  students,,  not  activities  required. 

Program  for  the  "Not  Too  Distant"  Future.  The  program  suggested 
above  does  not  represent  any  very  great  departure  from  the  conven- 
tional scheme  of  curriculum  organization  and  design.  It  reflects  only 
moderately  the  trend  toward  greater  unification  and  simplification  of 
the  internal  design  of  the  curriculum— the  adaptation  to  youth  educa- 
tion of  the  basic  pattern  and  methods  so  well  developed  in  better 
elementary  schools  and  being  adopted  in  part  even  by  colleges.  In  due 
time  the  middle  schools  of  Newark  may  well  find  it  desirable  and  pos- 
sible to  adopt  a  far  more  divergent  scheme  of  curriculum  organization. 
Such  a  divergent  program  is  outlined  below. 

Provisions  for  Slow  Learners.  A  curriculum  such  as  that  sketched  in 
the  divergent  program  is  coming  to  be  increasingly  favored  by  educators 
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Class 

Number  of 

Time 

'eriod  in 

Times  a 

Allotment 

Hours 

Week 

in  Hours 

i 

5 

5 

3 

5 

15 

SUGGESTED  "DIVERGENT"  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS  OF 
NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

Length  of 


Subject  or  Area 

FIRST   YEAR    (7TH   GRADE) 

Health   

Orientation  (General  Studies)    

Exploration    in    Shops    and   Workrooms 
("noisy"  and  "quieter"  activities)   . . . 

SECOND   YEAR    (8TH   GRADE) 

Health   

Orientation  (General  Studies)    

Exploration    in    Shops   and   Workrooms 
("noisy"  and  "quieter"  activities)   . . . 

THIRD    YEAR    (9TH    GRADE) 

Health   

Orientation  (General  Studies)    

Exploration    in    Shops    and   Workrooms 
("noisy"  and  "quieter"  activities)    . . . 

FOURTH   YEAR    (iOTH   GRADE) 

Health   

Orientation  (General  Studies)    

Exploration    in    Shops   and   Workrooms 

("noisy"  and  "quieter"  activities)   . . . 

Elective   


5 

4 

6  or  7 


5 

5 

7  or  8 


5 
12 

12  to  14 


5 
10 

14  to  16 


12 

5 


for  all  pupils  of  middle  school  age.  While  there  is  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  suitability  of  such  a  curriculum  for  pupils  of  average 
and  better  than  average  ability,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  offers 
the  best,  perhaps  the  only,  effective  method  of  providing  adequately 
for  the  large  number  of  slow-learning  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools. 
Perhaps  the  principal  advantage,  and  one  that  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  the  slow  learners,  lies  in  the  simplification  and  stabilization 
of  the  pupil-teacher  relationship  such  a  program  permits.  The  relatively 
simple  homeroom  teacher  arrangement  of  the  elementary  schools,  in 
which  major  responsibility  for  both  guidance  and  instruction  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  one  teacher,  is  clearly  indicated  also  for  the  slower 
pupils  of  middle  school  age.  In  addition,  however,  such  an  arrange- 
ment facilitates  the  natural  unification  of  school  experience  in  relation 
to  the  problems,  topics,  and  interests  that  are  most  likely  to  be  mean- 
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ingful  and  significant  to  the  slow  learner  because  they  are  closely  and 
intimately  related  to  his  daily  life. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  by  no  means  unfamiliar  to  Newark  teachers. 
Precedents  already  exist  upon  which  to  enlarge.  In  one  of  the  high 
schools  there  was,  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  one  such  group  in  actual 
and  successful  operation.  One  of  the  junior  high  schools  has  also  experi- 
mented with  such  an  arrangement. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an 
arrangement.  Teachers  must  be  certified  to  teach  the  subjects  they 
do  actually  teach;  when  a  "unified"  course  replaces  a  collection  of 
separate  courses  in  English,  science,  and  social  studies,  teachers  must 
nevertheless  be  certified  to  teach  each  of  these  "replaced"  subjects. 
The  State  has  at  present  no  method  of  otherwise  legally  licensing  a 
teacher  as  a  teacher  of  "general  studies."  But  this  is  a  relatively  minor 
problem.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  state  educational  authorities 
would  be  willing  to  make  special  arrangements  for  at  least  a  corps  of 
"experimental"  teachers  sufficient  in  number  to  permit  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  few  such  unified  or  general  studies  courses  in  every  school. 
The  state  authorities  can  be  counted  on  to  provide  in  due  time  creden- 
tials for  any  type  of  educational  service  for  which  a  demonstrated 
need  exists.  There  is  no  city  in  a  more  strategic  position  than  Newark 
to  demonstrate  the  need  for  teachers  who  can  and  will  take  the  major 
responsibility  for  guiding  the  educational  experiences  of  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  young  people  in  the  public  schools. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  survey  staff  that  any  pupil,  emerging 
from  a  middle  school  at  about  age  sixteen,  having  had  educational 
opportunities  of  the  range  and  quality  proposed  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
will  be  well  prepared,  in  knowledge  of  self  and  of  the  world,  to  continue 
his  education  along  somewhat  more  specialized  lines  in  the  upper 
school  on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis,  or,  if  further  formal  education 
should  not  appear  to  be  desirable  or  possible,  to  proceed  with  the  daily 
business  of  living  as  a  reasonably  competent,  self-confident,  self- 
reliant,  intelligent,  and  cultured  member  of  the  community. 

THE  UPPER  SCHOOL 

Purpose  of  the  Upper  School.  The  upper  school  should  be  designed 
to  serve  the  older  youths  of  Newark.  As  such,  it  has  two  major  func- 
tions: (i)  to  continue  to  refine  and  stabilize  the  individual's  competence 
in  all  those  areas  of  human  activity  in  which  every  citizen  is  ines- 
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capably  involved,  regardless  of  his  particular  role  in  life — citizenship, 
homemaking,  recreation,  and  health;  and  (2)  to  provide  such  specific 
guidance  and  training  in  vocational  pursuits  as  may  be  appropriately 
undertaken  at  these  age  levels,  and  the  basic  or  preliminary  prepara- 
tion needed  for  those  vocational  studies  that  are  most  advantageously 
undertaken  on  the  university  level.  The  latter  will  be  those  leading  to 
the  more  technical  and  professional  occupations  and  requiring  long 
periods  of  sustained  study,  considerable  maturity  and  aptitude  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  and  highly  specialized  materials,  methods,  and  equip- 
ment. While  these  two  major  functions  cannot  be  sharply  separated, 
the  distribution  of  emphasis  must  necessarily  vary  for  different  groups 
of  pupils. 

Groups  of  Youths  To  Be  Served.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the 
upper  schools  will  need  to  serve  groups  classified  roughly  as  follows : 

( 1 )  There  will  be  some  youths  who,  for  reasons  of  personal  interest, 
ability,  and  resources,  regard  their  general  education  as  being  sub- 
stantially complete  upon  leaving  the  middle  schools,  and  who  now  wish 
initial  training  in  some  of  the  less  highly  skilled  and  technical  voca- 
tional pursuits  which  will  enable  them  to  get  a  job  and  begin  to  be 
substantially  self-supporting.  Needed  courses  of  instruction  for  such 
pupils  may  appropriately  vary  in  length  from  a  few  weeks  to  perhaps 
a  year.  Training  of  this  sort  may  include  such  diverse  activities  as 
building  maintenance  and  operation,  service-station  attendance,  child 
care  and  custody,  a  wide  variety  of  personal  service  such  as  laundering, 
hairdressing,  clothing  repair  and  maintenance,  as  well  as  the  work  of 
gardeners  and  caretakers,  animal  and  poultry  husbandmen,  and  the 
like.  For  such  pupils,  emphasis  on  "general"  education  will  be  rela- 
tively slight. 

(2)  There  will  be  a  second  group  of  youths  who  wish  to  continue 
a  program  of  general  education  and  also  devote  considerable  attention, 
over  a  longer  period  of  time,  to  preparation  for  somewhat  more  skilled 
and  technical  vocational  pursuits.  Such  programs  may  appropriately 
vary  in  length  from  one  to  four  years.  Normally  a  two-year  program 
of  this  sort  should  be  expected  to  bring  pupils  to  at  least  as  high  a  level 
of  competence — both  general  and  special — as  they  now  attain  upon 
graduation  from  existing  high  schools.  But  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
all  pupils  will  be  enabled  to  complete  a  satisfactory  program  of  this 
type  in  two  years.  At  least  one,  and  in  many  cases,  two  additional 
years  must  be  provided,  thus  permitting  many  youths  to  complete  a 
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so-called  junior  college  level  of  education.  Preparation  for  the  rather 
highly  skilled,  technical,  semiprofessional  occupations  may  be  offered 
— such  occupations  as  public  service  (health,  recreation,  police,  and 
other  safety  and  security  services)  and  journalism,  and  the  work  of 
laboratory  technicians,  dental  assistants,  receptionists,  secretaries,  ma- 
chine accountants,  cooks,  bakers,  machinists,  industrial  craftsmen  and 
technicians,  and  the  like.  The  upper  schools  need  not  duplicate  the 
present  offerings  of  the  Essex  County  Vocational  Schools.  They  should 
endeavor  to  offer  training  in  needed  or  desirable  lines  of  work  for 
which  training  is  not  now  provided  in  any  school  available  to  Newark 
young  people.  They  should,  however,  undertake  to  provide  opportu- 
nities in  general  education  for  pupils  who  attend  the  County  Vocational 
Schools,  as  well  as  for  their  own,  even  though  this  may  require  offer- 
ing such  opportunities  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening. 

(3)  The  third  group  of  young  persons  for  whom  provision  must  be 
made  is  those  desiring  ultimately  to  pursue  university  work,  either 
with  a  particular  profession  in  mind  or  for  further  general  education. 
The  curriculum  for  such  students  need  not  be  substantially  different, 
so  far  as  general  educational  values  are  concerned,  from  the  program 
indicat  ^d  for  the  second  group  of  students.  Vocational  specialization 
may,  however,  take  the  form  of  academic  specialization — the  detailed, 
systematic,  and  somewhat  technical  study  of  one  or  more  subject- 
matter  fields  such  as  science,  history,  literature,  and  language. 

(4)  A  fourth  group  to  be  served  is  that  group  who  are  required  by 
circumstances  to  undertake  self-support  upon  completion  of  the  middle 
school,  but  who  are  desirous  nevertheless  of  continuing  education, 
both  general  and  special,  of  a  type  suggested  for  the  second  and  third 
groups.  For  such  students  there  must,  of  course,  be  provided  the  same 
kind  of  initial-job-competence  training  suggested  for  the  first  group. 
However,  these  students  must  not  be  denied  desirable  opportunities 
for  continued  education  simply  because  they  have  to  support  them- 
selves. Therefore  there  must  also  be  available,  often  in  late  afternoon 
and  evening,  a  large  segment  of  the  upper  school's  total  offering. 

Upper  School  Program  To  Vary  in  Length.  Two  points  deserve  par- 
ticular note  and  repeated  mention.  The  first  is  that  the  upper  school 
is  not  a  four-year  school;  it  is  a  variable-length  school — a  few  weeks 
to  four  years,  depending  on  the  needs  and  interests  of  pupils,  the 
resources  of  the  schools  themselves,  and  the  community's  need  for 
particular  types  of  educational  services.    Pupils  will  not  "graduate" 
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from  the  upper  schools  on  any  fixed  date  or  after  any  fixed  length  of 
time.   They  will  be  graduating  continuously. 

The  survey  staff  is  not  prepared  to  suggest  specific  curricula  or 
programs  of  study  appropriate  for  youth  who  plan  to  remain  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  years  in  the  upper  school.  Obviously  such  curricula 
must  focus  chiefly  upon  the  dominant  vocational  interests  of  the  stu- 
dents. Both  time  and  considerable  experimentation  will  be  required 
to  determine  the  optimum  length  of  time  to  be  normally  provided  for 
the  development  of  these  various  levels  of  vocational  competence.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  in  the  more  general  fields — those  dealing  with 
the  non-vocational  interests  and  needs  of  students — the  courses  of 
instruction  and  guidance  must  be  well-rounded  and  substantially  "com- 
plete" in  each  year,  with  the  levels  of  instruction  so  articulated  from 
year  to  year  that  a  student  who  remains  longer  than  one  year  will  find 
his  experiences  increasingly  enriched  and  deepened  rather  than  merely 
duplicated  or  repeated. 

Work  Experience  and  Other  Participation  in  Real  Life.  The  second 
point  demanding  special  attention  is  that  the  program  of  the  upper 
school  must  include  work  experience,  both  through  cooperative  trade- 
training  arrangements  with  industry  and  business  and  on  its  own 
responsibility,  as  part  of  its  program,  for  the  "unskilled"  and  "semi- 
skilled" students  as  well  as  for  the  "skilled"  and  "semiprofessional" 
students.  Moreover,  efforts  must  be  made  to  provide  firsthand  respon- 
sible participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  community  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  "general"  curriculum — in  social-civic  affairs,  recreational  activi- 
ties, and  cultural  activities,  as  well  as  vocational  activities.  Only  by 
such  means  can  the  danger  of  mere  verbalism  be  avoided.  Only  by  so 
doing  can  the  sound  principle  of  learning  by  doing  be  effectively  acted 
upon. 

The  Challenge  to  Newark 

The  people  of  Newark  have  an  almost  unique  opportunity,  it  seems 
to  the  survey  staff,  to  break  the  strait  jackets  of  conventional  secondary 
education  and  embark  on  a  program  of  youth  education  far  more  vital 
and  purposeful  than  has  yet  been  achieved  in  any  but  a  few  commu- 
nities. Faced  with  the  necessity  of  an  extensive  school-building  pro- 
gram in  any  case,  there  is  a  magnificent  opportunity  to  locate  and  build 
school  plant  facilities  and  to  develop  services  that  will  truly  permit 
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acting  upon  some  of  the  generally  accepted  concepts  of  modern  educa- 
tion. These  new  schools  should  and  can  be  as  wide  as  the  community 
itself,  as  varied  as  life  itself,  as  free  from  stereotypes  and  rigid 
formality  as  the  most  intelligent  family  group.  Here  is  a  highly  indus- 
trialized, highly  compact  urban  community,  rich  in  educational  re- 
sources within  itself  and  enabled  easily  to  draw  upon  the  resources  of 
the  whole  metropolitan  area;  a  community  in  which  most  of  the  per- 
plexing and  challenging  problems  of  our  national  life  are  exemplified, 
many  of  them  in  startling  fashion;  a  community  abundantly  rich  in 
opportunity  to  experience  life  broadly,  deeply,  richly,  by  firsthand 
observation  and  participation;  a  community  already  served  by  highly 
trained,  sincere,  intelligent  teachers  needing  only  reorientation  of  their 
purposes  and  imaginative  and  daring  leadership  in  working  out  these 
better  purposes.  Where  in  America  is  there  a  better  opportunity,  and, 
indeed,  a  greater  need  to  restore  that  intimate  relationship  of  ends 
and  means  of  education,  and  establish  that  demonstrable  connection 
between  education  and  the  business  of  living,  which  alone  can  enable 
youth  to  serve  effectively  in  promoting  the  general  welfare,  in  pro- 
viding for  the  common  defense,  and  in  ensuring  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  themselves,  to  their  fellowmen,  and  to  future  generations? 


PART  IV:  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR 

YOUTH 

Basic  to  an  appraisal  of  the  administration  of  secondary  education 
in  Newark  is  a  consideration  of  the  proper  place  and  function  of 
administration  in  the  total  educational  program.  In  its  study  of  the 
Newark  secondary  schools  the  survey  staff  has  been  guided  by  a  con- 
cept which  holds  that: 

( i )  Good  administration  effectively  coordinates  the  educational  pro- 
gram, the  staff,  and  the  school  plant  for  the  optimum  develop- 
ment of  pupils. 

(2)  Good  administration  involves  the  selection  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  a  chief  executive  officer  who  as  Superintendent 
of  Schools  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  selection  and  assign- 
ment of  all  school  employees    (subject  to  approval  by  the 
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Board);  for  the  business  management  of  the  school  system, 
including  plant  and  equipment;  and  for  the  administration  of 
the  educational  program,  including  supervision  of  instruction. 

(3)  Good  administration  implies  delegation  of  responsibility  by  the 
Superintendent  to  the  principal  of  each  school  for  planning  and 
administering  in  that  school  a  program  in  line  with  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  pupils  and  the  community,  consistent  with 
the  announced  policies  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  subject 
only  to  its  authority  and  that  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

(4)  Good  administration  necessitates  delegation  to  all  administra- 
tive officers  of  authority  commensurate  with  the  responsibilities 
to  which  they  are  assigned. 

(5)  Good  administration  secures  effective  participation  of  both 
faculty  and  students  in  the  operation  of  the  school  in  matters 
of  administrative  routine  as  well  as  in  efforts  leading  to  improve- 
ment of  the  program. 

(6)  Good  administration  shares  with  the  Board  of  Education  the 
responsibility  for  maintaining  constant  and  close  relations  with 
the  community  and  the  supporting  public.10 

Preliminary  to  actual  visitation  and  field  study  in  Newark,  the 
survey  staff  responsible  for  appraising  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  secondary  education  first  developed  a  checklist  of  adminis- 
trative items  for  study  through  adaptation  of  certain  of  the  evaluative 
criteria  of  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards.11 
This  checklist  was  used  by  members  of  the  staff  in  their  firsthand  study 
of  the  Newark  secondary  schools  and  served  as  a  basis  for  subsequent 
suggestions  for  improvement.  Detailed  conferences  with  the  principals 
and  members  of  their  administrative  staffs  in  the  five  junior  and  eight 
senior  high  schools  constituted  a  major  source  of  information  concern- 
ing the  operation  of  these  schools.  In  most  schools  conferences  were 
held  also  with  department  chairmen,  guidance  counselors,  members  of 
the  custodial  staff,  librarians,  and  teachers  carrying  special  administra- 
tive responsibility.  The  central  office  furnished  both  oral  and  printed 
information  concerning  the  city-wide  organization  by  schools  and  by 

10  These  functions  of  administration  are  expressed  or  implied  in  the  statement  of  "Guid- 
ing Principles"  of  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards.  See  Evaluative 
Criteria  (1940  Edition),  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  See  also 
The  Structure  and  Administration  of  Education  in  American  Democracy.  Educational 
Policies  Commission,  Washington,   D.   C,   1938.         u  Ibid. 
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curricula  as  well  as  specific  data  concerning  teaching  load,  pupil  pro- 
motion, and  the  like.  Also  available  to  the  survey  staff  were  charts 
showing  numerous  special  services  which  are  available  through  the 
central  office  to  the  schools — services  by  subject  specialists,  visiting 
teachers,  and  directors  of  health  and  child  guidance.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  vocational  education  in  an  industrial  center  like  Newark, 
and  the  unique  situation  which  exists  under  the  separate  organization 
and  control  of  vocational  high  schools  by  the  Essex  County  Board  of 
Education,  considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  relationships  exist- 
ing between  the  city  high  schools  and  the  two  local  vocational  schools 
operated  by  the  county.  The  survey  staff  also  examined  the  Girls' 
Trade  School  which,  although  nominally  a  continuation  school,  is 
nevertheless  performing  a  worth-while  educational  service  to  Newark 
girls  of  secondary  school  age. 

General  City-Wide  Plan  of  Organization 

Suggestions  made  elsewhere  in  this  report  for  reorganization  of  the 
general  administrative  staff  of  the  school  system  are  particularly 
pertinent  to  the  administration  of  the  separate  secondary  schools.  The 
suggested  reorganization,  making  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  the 
chief  executive  officer,  should  result  in  improved  service  to  the  schools 
in  matters  of  equipment  and  supplies  and  should  in  general  ensure  the 
primacy  of  educational  considerations  over  those  of  business  manage- 
ment and  finance.  It  is  believed,  also,  that  a  long  step  forward  in  the 
development  of  a  functional  program  of  pupil  guidance  will  have  been 
taken  when,  as  recommended  elsewhere  in  this  report,  a  new  organiza- 
tion is  established  with  major  responsibility  for  special  services.  The 
special  services  available  in  the  central  office  should  be  utilized  more 
frequently  by  the  high  schools  for  the  improvement  of  their  programs. 

Despite  the  friendly  working  relationships  which  exist  between  the 
central  office  and  the  administrators  of  the  several  secondary  schools, 
there  is  a  lack  of  stimulated  and  concerted  attack  on  problems  in  great 
need  of  solution,  notably  in  the  areas  of  curriculum  improvement  and 
pupil  guidance,  and  in  the  formulation  of  an  acceptable  philosophy  of 
secondary  education  both  for  the  individual  schools  and  for  the  general 
organization.  The  survey  staff  is  of  the  opinion  that  marked  improve- 
ment in  these  areas  will  follow  closely  upon  reorganization  in  the 
central  office. 
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Organization  by  Schools 

No  single  term  is  adequate  to  describe  Newark's  organization  for 
secondary  education  by  type  of  school  unit.  The  junior  high  school,  in 
all  cases  but  one  superimposed  on  the  elementary  school  unit,  is  vari- 
ously organized  in  the  city.  Moreover,  a  large  majority  of  pupils  are 
not  included  in  the  junior  high  school  organization.  Many  pupils, 
after  completing  the  eighth  grade  in  one  school,  are  transferred  for 
one  year  to  grade  9  in  a  three-year  junior  high  organization,  after 
which  they  transfer  again  to  the  senior  high  school.  Some  1,500  boys 
and  girls  are  housed  as  ninth-graders  in  annexes,  a  procedure  which  in 
many  instances  results  in  a  denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity. 
It  is  apparent  that  exigencies  of  the  building  situation  have  for  the 
most  part  dictated  Newark's  present  school  units  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9. 

Not  only  is  administration  of  the  junior  high  schools  hampered  by 
defects  of  organization;  the  majority  of  the  senior  high  schools  and 
the  total  program  of  secondary  education  in  the  city  are  seriously 
restricted  in  effectiveness  because  of  inappropriate  and  obsolete  plants, 
overcrowding,  and  the  inadequate  annex  situation.  The  early  in- 
auguration of  an  extensive  and  long-term  program  of  building  con- 
struction is  imperative  if  Newark  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  given  edu- 
cational opportunities  in  appropriate  and  attractive  surroundings. 

Following  study  of  the  writings  of  educational  authorities  on  the 
subject12  and  examination  of  the  experience  of  a  pioneer  school  system 
in  the  6-4-4  plan  °f  organization,13  it  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the 
survey  staff  that  a  program  of  new  building  construction  in  Newark 
should  be  based  upon  a  reorganization  of  the  educational  system  to 
provide:  (1)  an  elementary  school  (including  kindergarten)  extending 
through  grade  6;  (2)  an  intermediate,  or  middle  school  including 
grades  7  through  10;  and  (3)  an  upper  school  extending  through 
grade  14.  This  plan  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  other  chapters  of 
this  report. 

Reorganization  on  the  K-6-4-4  plan,  it  is  believed,  will  enable  the 

12  Spaulding,  F.  T.  High  School  and  Life,  pp.  283-285.  A  Report  of  the  Resents'  Inquiry 
into  the  Character  and  Cost  of  Public  Education  in  the  State  of  New  York.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  New  York,  1938.  See  also  a  discussion  of  public  school  organization  by  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1-20. 

13  Proctor,  W.  M.  The  Six-Four-F  ow  Plan  of  School  Organization  in  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia. A  Report  to  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Patrons  and  the  Staff.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Pasadena,  Calif.,  1933. 
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program  of  secondary  education  to  provide  more  adequately  for 
Newark  young  people  in  their  early  teens  whose  educational  career 
and  continuance  in  school  are  now  influenced  by  certain  factors  which 
operate  in  this  city  no  less  surely  than  elsewhere  throughout  the  coun- 
try.  Among  these  factors  are  the  following: 

(i)  The  trend  is  increasingly  toward  higher  levels  of  compulsory 
attendance  and  consequently  fewer  "drop-outs"  after  grade  9. 

(2)  Economic  and  industrial  conditions  have  resulted  in  deferred 
employability  of  all  young  people  and  a  consequent  tendency 
for  greater  numbers  to  remain  in  school.  This  is  the  general 
rule  despite  the  extensive  employment  demands  of  the  present 
national  emergency. 

(3)  Specialized  vocational  training  is  increasingly  being  deferred 
until  the  learner  has  completed  a  broader  general  education  and 
arrived  at  greater  maturity. 

It  is  undeniable  that  many  Newark  boys  and  girls  in  grade  10  will 
continue  to  leave  school  immediately  upon  reaching  the  age  of  sixteen. 
However  socially  and  educationally  undesirable  this  situation  may  be, 
it  is  probable  that  more  appropriate  service  could  be  rendered  to  these 
pupils  while  they  are  in  school  through  terminal  courses  in  the  final 
year  of  the  proposed  middle  school  than  would  be  possible  if  the  tenth 
grade  were  to  be  continued  as  the  beginning  year  of  the  upper  unit. 
Inclusion  of  tenth-graders  with  grades  7,  8,  and  9  appears  also  to  be 
more  readily  defensible  on  psychological  grounds.  The  experience  of 
Pasadena14  indicates  that  new  scope  and  vitality  may  be  brought  to 
the  extracurriculum  of  the  junior  school  through  the  leadership  and 
greater  maturity  of  adolescents  in  grade  10.  It  is  also  significant  that 
the  potential  holding  power  of  the  new  organization  is  greatly 
strengthened. 

Expansion  of  Newark's  organization  of  secondary  education  upward 
to  provide  for  young  people  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty 
recognizes: 

(1)  The  responsibility  of  public  education  for  adolescents  at  these 
ages  who  in  normal  times  are  not  assimilated  by  industry  and 
whose  enforced  idleness  is  fraught  with  obvious  danger  both  to 
themselves  and  to  society. 

14  See  Proctor,  op.  cit.,  for  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  educational  gains  realized 
in  the  four-year  organization. 
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(  2  )  The  acute  need  for  more  adequate  and  sustained  guidance  in 
order,  especially,  to  secure  the  successful  adjustment  of  young 
people  to  occupational  life. 

(3)  The  importance  at  this  level  of  terminal  courses  of  vocational 
and  semiprofessional  character  for  pupils  who,  at  varying  times, 
may  discontinue  their  formal  education.  In  this  connection  the 
challenge  to  secondary  education  in  the  present  national  crisis 
is  inescapable. 

( 4 )  The  secondary  character  of  much  of  the  college  work  of  grades 
13  and  14,  the  consequent  general  need  of  reorganization  and 
closer  coordination  of  secondary  and  higher  education,  and  in 
particular  the  relatively  limited  opportunities  in  liberal  arts 
institutions  which  exist  in  Newark  and  the  immediate  vicinity. 

In  the  light  of  the  high  quality  of  vocational  training  now  offered 
in  the  Essex  County  Vocational  Schools,  it  is  probably  desirable  that 
the  upper  units  of  the  proposed  organization  in  Newark  should  concern 
themselves  not  with  such  training  but  primarily  with  preprofessional 
education  (including  preparation  for  higher  technical  study  as  well  as 
general  college  courses),  with  those  types  of  semiprofessional  training 
which  upon  joint  agreement  with  the  vocational  schools  would  seem  to 
be  appropriate,  and  with  further  aspects  of  general  education. 

Adoption  of  the  K-6-4-4  plan  in  Newark  will  require  preliminary 
study  of  present  plant  and  enrollment  to  determine  (1)  the  effects  of 
the  extension  of  the  junior  high  school  to  grade  10,  (2)  the  adaptability 
of  available  plant  to  the  program  of  the  new  organization,  and  (3)  the 
desirable  number,  size,  plant,  and  location  of  upper  school  units.  The 
enterprise  will  require  the  combined  efforts  of  municipal  and  school 
department  officers,  school  staff,  and  civic  organizations  in  the  com- 
munity. Such  efforts  will  be  more  than  justified,  however,  in  the  im- 
proved quality  of  educational  service  to  the  future  citizens  of  Newark 
which  it  is  believed  will  result  from  the  proposed  reorganization  of  its 
secondary  schools. 

In  connection  with  a  consideration  of  needed  reorganization  as  out- 
lined in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  survey  staff  suggests  an  examina- 
tion of  the  present  policy  of  establishing  special-type  high  schools  such 
as  the  Arts  High  School,  the  Central  Commercial  and  Technical  High 
School,  and  the  East  Side  Commercial  and  Technical  High  School. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  programs  in  these  specialized  schools,  and  the 
extent  to  which  young  people  in  the  city  with  particular  aptitude  in 
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the  skills  and  appreciations  involved  are  actually  being  served,  may 
throw  added  light  on  the  appropriate  place  and  type  of  specialization 
in  the  proposed  reorganization  of  secondary  education. 

Organization  by  Curricula 

Desirable  first  steps  have  already  been  taken  in  the  area  of  cur- 
riculum revision  as  evidenced  particularly  in  the  newer  Civic,  General 
Clerical,  and  Industrial  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  secondary 
schools.  These  steps  should  be  considered  as  only  a  beginning  in 
needed  fundamental  reorganization,  however.  The  persistent  and  char- 
acteristic emphasis  upon  academic  and  college  preparatory  subject 
matter  is  hardly  warranted  in  view  of  the  educational  and  life  needs 
of  the  great  majority  of  youths  enrolled.  In  some  instances  administra- 
tors and  department  heads  appear  to  feel  little  concern  for  the  non- 
academic  pupil  even  when  there  are  present  in  their  own  schools 
hundreds  of  individuals  of  this  type. 

There  is  little  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  provide  educative  work 
experience  in  the  program  for  large  numbers  who  may  not  profit  from 
courses  in  the  commercial  and  technical  skills.  Considerable  expansion 
of  curriculum  offerings  is  required  in  fields  of  health  and  recreation, 
homemaking,  the  commercial  and  industrial  arts,  as  well  as  in  activities 
of  the  extracurriculum,  if  the  needs  of  large  numbers  of  pupils  of 
average  and  sub-average  ability  are  to  be  served.15  The  secondary 
schools  are  confronted  with  a  challenge  in  this  problem  of  adapting 
the  curriculum  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  learner.  The  survey  staff  is 
confident  that  the  Newark  secondary  schools  will  not  be  long  in  assum- 
ing a  position  of  leadership  among  those  schools  in  which  conceptions 
of  curriculum,  the  extracurriculum,  subject  matter,  teaching  method, 
and  indeed  all  aspects  of  the  educational  program,  will  center  in  indi- 
vidual needs  and  an  appreciation  of  the  true  nature  of  the  learning 
process. 

Plan  of  Pupil  Progress 

The  city-wide  organization  of  secondary  education  provides  for 
semiannual  promotions  and  five  "cycles,"  or  ranking  periods,  in  each 

15 For  a  discussion  of  this  general  problem  see  Dodds,  B.  L.  That  All  May  Learn. 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  November,  1939. 
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term.  Other  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education  con- 
cerning the  program  of  studies,  promotion,  and  diploma  requirements 
are  contained  in  the  pamphlet  of  the  Board  entitled  Program  of  Studies 
of  the  Newark  High  Schools. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  within  the  framework  of  these  local 
regulations  and  the  requirements  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion the  individual  principal  is  allowed  considerable  latitude  in  pro- 
viding for  individual  differences  among  his  pupils.  Greater  flexibility 
of  administrative  procedure  is  desirable  to  facilitate  transfer  from  one 
curriculum  to  another  or  from  one  school  to  another.  A  more  adequate 
plan  of  exchange  of  records  among  schools  should  be  devised  to  ensure 
ready  and  proper  adaptation  of  the  program  to  the  incoming  pupil. 
The  secondary  schools  need  a  more  realistic  guidance  program  in  order 
to  know  their  pupils  better.  There  is  also  necessity  for  more  intimate 
contact  among  all  secondary  schools  of  the  city,  including  the  Essex 
County  Vocational  Schools,  and  a  redetermination  of  the  particular 
functions  of  the  various  and  individual  schools  in  the  total  program 
of  secondary  education. 

Studies  have  shown  that  semiannual  and  annual  promotion  are 
equally  effective  as  administrative  devices  for  registering  the  progress 
of  pupils  through  school  en  masse,  and  that  neither  plan  is  superior 
to  the  other  in  recognizing  the  aptitudes,  interests,  and  abilities  of 
pupils.16  It  may  be  questioned,  therefore,  whether  abandonment  of 
the  former  plan  in  the  Newark  secondary  schools  is  not  advisable. 
Time  and  energy  thus  saved  might  with  far  greater  educational  returns 
be  applied  by  the  administrative  and  teaching  staffs  to  an  appraisal 
of  the  present  program  and  to  the  formulation  of  a  new  working  philos- 
ophy resulting  in  improvements  in  the  curriculum,  pupil  guidance,  and 
school  and  community  relations. 

Meeting  the  Needs  of  Newark  Youth 

However  satisfactorily  the  city's  organization  for  secondary  edu- 
cation may  have  met  past  needs,  or  however  smoothly  administrative 
provisions  may  now  operate  to  keep  the  machinery  going,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  needs  of  large  numbers  of  Newark  young  people 
are  not  being  met.  This  statement  is  partially  substantiated  by  a  recent 

16  French,  Will.  Promotional  Plans  in  the  High  School.   Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1933. 
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announcement  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the  effect  that  "there 
are  still  approximately  11,000  youths  16,  17,  and  18  years  of  age  out 
of  school  for  whom  educational  facilities  should  be  provided."17  The 
situation  is  illuminated  further  by  evidence  of  a  high  rate  of  elimina- 
tion from  the  secondary  schools  after  age  sixteen.  In  June,  1941,  there 
were  5,687  secondary  school  pupils  sixteen  years  of  age  and  only  3,576 
of  age  seventeen,  a  drop  of  37  per  cent.  The  percentage  dropping  out 
for  the  same  ages  in  1935  was  even  higher  (41  per  cent).  Since  this 
loss  cannot  conceivably  be  accounted  for  by  any  considerable  numbers 
graduating  at  age  sixteen,  the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the  hold- 
ing power  of  the  present  program  of  the  secondary  schools  is  rela- 
tively low. 

Another  condition  indicating  that  the  needs  of  Newark  youth  are  not 
being  met  is  the  generally  high  percentage  of  failure  discovered  through- 
out the  city  in  various  required  subjects.  Promotion  figures  in  the 
central  office  show  that  in  June,  1941,  failures  in  particular  schools  ran 
as  high  as  34  per  cent  in  physics  and  Spanish  and  38  per  cent  in 
general  science.  In  the  face  of  such  conditions  it  is  certainly  a  fair 
question  to  ask  whether  the  failure  lies  with  the  pupils  or  with  the 
school. 

The  Essex  County  Vocational  Schools 

A  unique  situation  is  presented  in  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  vocational  education  in  Newark.  High  schools  are  operated 
in  the  city  by  the  Essex  County  Board  of  Vocational  Education  inde- 
pendently of  the  local  school  system.  These  vocational  schools  appear 
to  be  well  organized  and  well  equipped.  During  the  course  of  the  pres- 
ent study  the  survey  staff  was  guided  frequently  by  the  account  of  a 
recent  investigation  of  the  Essex  County  vocational  schools  directed 
by  the  National  Occupational  Conference  and  reported  by  Campion 
in  I939-18  In  addition,  conferences  in  the  central  office  of  the  Essex 
County  Board,  and  a  visit  to  one  of  the  two  local  schools,  furnished 
considerable  information  regarding  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  the  vocational  schools.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  the 
operation  of  the  Junior  Employment  Service  which  is  by  law  available 

17  For  the  Common  Defense.  An  educational  interpretation  of  the  Newark  public  school 
budget  for  1941-42.   Board  of  Education,  Newark,  N.  J. 

18  Campion,  Howard  A.  The  Vocational  Schools  of  Essex  County,  New  Jersey.  National 
Occupational  Conference,  New  York,  1939. 
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to  all  youths  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one  years  who 
reside  in  Essex  County.  Definite  conclusions  arrived  at  as  a  result 
of  the  study  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  vocational  edu- 
cation under  county  auspices  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(i)  A  rich  program  of  vocational  training  is  available  in  the  county 
schools  to  the  youth  of  Newark  at  a  cost  to  the  city  below  that  which 
an  equivalent  program  would  entail  under  city  auspices. 

(2)  Despite  the  quality  of  this  program  and  its  ready  accessibility 
within  the  borders  of  the  city,  a  gulf  exists  between  the  vocational 
schools  and  the  Newark  high  schools.  Lack  of  coordination  between 
the  two  organizations  is  most  apparent  in  the  absence  of  a  planned 
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system  of  pupil  transfer,  in  the  lack  of  organized  interchange  of  infor- 
mation regarding  individual  pupils,  in  the  absence  of  widespread  dis- 
semination of  information  in  the  secondary  schools  regarding  subject 
offerings  of  the  vocational  schools,  and  in  the  meager  attempts  of 
guidance  workers  to  familiarize  themselves  and  acquaint  their  pupils 
with  the  facilities  of  the  county  placement  office. 

(3)  Duplication  exists  between  certain  of  the  more  highly  skilled 
courses  of  the  vocational  schools  and  the  Technical  curriculum  of  the 
city's  high  schools.   This  is  evident  from  examination  of  course  titles. 

(4)  The  vocational  schools  disavow  responsibility  for  the  masses 
of  youth  of  average  or  subaverage  ability  and  tend  to  select  for  train- 
ing those  who  can  profit  from  instruction  in  the  skilled  trades  and  who 
consequently  will  have  greatest  employability. 

(5)  The  vocational  schools  are  faced  with  the  same  problem  of 
"drop-outs"  which  has  been  observed  in  examination  of  the  city's  high 
schools.  Approximately  half  their  students  leave  school  without  a 
diploma  or  similar  record  of  achievement. 

The  educationally  neglected  youth  of  Newark  are  those  who  are 
not  provided  for  in  the  program  of  the  Essex  County  Vocational  Schools 
and  who  look  in  vain  for  a  program  suited  to  their  needs  in  the  gener- 
ally academic  subjects  of  the  Newark  high  schools.  The  survey  staff 
suggests  that  the  steps  now  being  taken  under  the  leadership  of  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  bring  about  closer  coordination 
between  the  county  and  local  organizations  be  continued  and  extended. 
The  county-wide  committee  now  operating  is  one  way  of  closing  the 
gap.  Among  the  responsibilities  proposed  for  this  committee  are: 
(1)  determination  of  the  respective  functions  of  the  two  units;  (2) 
formulation  of  definite  policies  and  practices  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
change of  pupil  information,  transfer,  and  admission;  (3)  prepara- 
tion and  distribution  to  all  secondary  schools  of  the  county  of  informa- 
tion concerning  vocational  schools  and  occupational  trends  in  Essex 
County;  and  (4)  a  county-wide  program  of  vocational  guidance  to 
include  ready  access  of  all  high  schools  to  the  facilities  of  the  Junior 
Employment  Service. 

Internal  Organization  and  Administration 

A  study  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  individual 
secondary  schools  of  Newark  was  made  with  respect  to  the  following 
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factors:  (i)  philosophy  of  education,  (2)  principalship,  (3)  adminis- 
trative staff,  (4)  supervision  of  instruction,  (5)  noninstructional  serv- 
ice, (6)  business  management,  and  (7)  school  and  community  relations. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

While  individual  principals  and  staff  members  in  Newark  are  con- 
cerned with  the  vital  issues  facing  the  secondary  schools,  there  is 
evident  lack  of  agreement  on  a  city-wide,  and  at  times  even  a  building- 
wide,  concept  of  the  obligations  and  functions  of  secondary  education. 
The  pressing  need  for  the  formulation  of  a  definite  and  sound  philos- 
ophy is  apparent  in  the  schools'  limited  holding  power,  in  the  high 
percentages  of  failure  discovered,  in  the  major  curriculum  emphasis 
upon  academic  and  college  preparatory  subject  matter  in  spite  of 
large  numbers  of  pupils  of  low  academic  ability,  and  in  the  absence 
of  definite  and  articulate  plans  for  vocational  education,  including 
assistance  of  pupils  in  their  occupational  adjustment. 

Lack  of  an  adequate  and  generally  accepted  philosophy  is  evidenced 
further  in  the  limited  scope  of  the  present  program  of  pupil  guidance, 
in  failure  to  realize  inherent  values  of  the  extracurriculum  for  large 
numbers  of  pupils,  and  in  marked  variation  in  the  extent  to  which 
democratic  practices  are  operative  in  the  administration  of  the  second- 
ary schools.  One  senior  high  school  has  already  formulated  a  statement 
of  philosophy  in  connection  with  its  evaluation  for  accreditation  by 
the  Middle  States  Association.  At  least  one  other  school  is  now  in  the 
process,  which  must  be  completed  for  accreditation  by  all  high  schools 
of  the  Middle  States  by  1945.  The  formulation  of  such  a  philosophy 
is  a  necessary  and  fundamental  first  step  in  an  attempt  to  build  an 
approved  program  of  secondary  education  in  Newark. 

THE  PRINCIPALSHIP 

Newark  secondary  school  principals  appear  to  enjoy  considerable 
latitude  and  freedom,  within  the  broad  framework  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Department  of  Education,  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  their  respective  schools.  Each 
school  has  its  unique  pattern  of  administration.  The  initiation  of  a 
comprehensive  guidance  program  in  more  than  one  junior  high  school, 
a  cabinet  of  senior-high-school  department  chairmen,  a  developing 
placement  service,  the  centralized  administration  of  a  well-organized 
extracurricular  program,  and  special  records  replacing  city-wide  forms 
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■ — these  are  examples  of  individual  schools  moving  ahead  in  specific 
areas  of  administrative  procedure. 

THE    ADMINISTRATIVE    STAFF 

In  general,  the  size  and  quality  of  the  administrative  staff  in  the 
Newark  secondary  schools  appear  to  be  adequate.  In  particular  in- 
stances improvement  might  result  from  strengthened  policies  affecting 
the  selection,  promotion,  and  transfer  of  staff  members  and  from 
greater  allowance  for  the  exercise  of  influence  by  the  principals  in 
these  policies.  City-wide  adherence  to  a  plan  of  providing  freedom 
from  teaching  duties  in  proportion  to  administrative  responsibilities 
is  commendable.  The  extracurricular  program  could  be  effectively  im- 
proved in  some  schools  by  unification  of  control  under  the  leadership 
of  a  faculty  member  with  at  least  part-time  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering this  important  phase  of  the  educational  program.  Excellent 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  secondary  schools  of  desirable 
organization  of  extracurricular  activities  under  such  a  centralized  plan. 

If  pupil  guidance  is  to  mean  something  broader  than  disciplinary 
correction  and  assistance  each  term  in  the  selection  of  new  courses  of 
study,  the  teaching  load  of  the  counselors  must  be  materially  lightened 
and  considerable  reduction  must  be  effected  in  the  number  of  pupils 
for  whom  they  are  held  responsible.  It  is  obvious  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  counselor  for  large  numbers  of  individuals,  in  some  in- 
stances 300  to  400,  sets  definite  limits  upon  the  type  of  service  ren- 
dered. Present  staff  provisions  for  a  functional  program  of  guidance, 
which  includes  vocational  information  and  aid  to  pupils  in  making  deci- 
sions for  their  present  and  future  growth,  are  inadequate.  The  more 
the  school  seeks  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  youths  of  secondary  school 
age,  the  more  obvious  are  the  implications  for  individual  guidance. 

SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  city-wide  policy  of  providing  freedom  from  teaching  duties  to 
department  chairmen  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  in  their 
departments  appears  to  allow  adequate  time  for  effective  service  to 
classroom  teachers.  Generally  speaking,  the  efforts  of  principals  in 
this  connection  are  exceedingly  limited,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  rely 
chiefly  for  this  assistance  upon  their  department  chairmen  and  on 
personnel  from  the  central  office.  More  effective  aid  by  the  directors 
and  supervisors  and  closer  coordination  of  the  instructional  and  guid- 
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ance  programs  are  essential  if  secondary  school  pupils  are  to  be  more 
adequately  served.  The  problem  is  chiefly  one  of  reorganization  in 
the  central  office  and  of  formulation  of  a  new  philosophy  of  teaching, 
guidance,  and  the  curriculum  rather  than  one  of  expansion  of  the 
present  staff. 

NONINSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICES 

The  organization  and  administration  of  noninstructional  services 
should  ensure  the  maximum  contribution  of  these  services  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  educational  program.  There  is  considerable  room 
for  improvement  in  this  area  in  the  Newark  secondary  schools.  The 
various  noninstructional  services  are  discussed  below. 

Cafeterias.  Wide  variations  exist  among  the  cafeteria  facilities  of 
the  different  secondary  schools.  In  a  few  instances  very  acceptable 
cafeteria  service  is  being  maintained;  at  the  other  extreme  are  second- 
ary schools  with  no  cafeteria  provisions  whatsoever.  In  general,  facil- 
ities are  far  from  adequate  to  serve  the  large  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled, with  the  result  that  during  the  lunch  hour  pupils  must  spend 
their  time  either  in  crowded  school  quarters  or  in  undesirable  and 
mal-educative  environments  outside.  Visits  by  members  of  the  survey 
staff  revealed  widespread  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  neighborhoods 
where  pupils  eat  their  lunches  or  spend  their  noon  hours.  This  is  a 
condition  for  which  the  secondary  school  principal  cannot  be  held 
responsible,  particularly  under  the  present  plan  of  cafeteria  manage- 
ment. The  entire  problem  of  cafeterias  in  the  secondary  schools  should 
receive  the  early  attention  of  those  in  authority  in  the  central  office. 

Maintenance.  Under  the  triple-headed  organization  of  Newark's 
educational  system,  custodial  employees  in  the  secondary  schools  are 
responsible  not  to  the  principal  of  their  building  but  to  the  Business 
Manager  in  the  central  office.  While  generally  good  working  relation- 
ships seem  to  exist  between  the  administrative  and  maintenance  per- 
sonnel, such  a  happy  condition  may  not  always  be  the  rule.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  principalship  and  the  maximum  contribution  of  the 
school's  program  could  best  be  secured  by  the  organization  of  all  main- 
tenance services  under  the  authority  of  the  principal  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  The  educational  desirability  of  such  organization 
has  been  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  report. 

Equipment  and  Supplies.  Professional  authorities  have  generally 
recognized  the  importance  of  proper  equipment  and  supplies  in  the 
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organization  and  administration  of  public  education.  One  writer  has 
this  to  say  on  the  subject: 

For  efficient  operation  of  a  secondary  school  the  supplies  necessary  for 
a  particular  classroom  situation  must  be  available  at  the  time  they  are 
needed,  and  they  must  be  adequate  both  in  quality  and  quantity  for  the 
existing  demands.  Inadequate  supplies  of  the  materials  needed  handicap 
the  teachers  as  well  as  the  pupils.  Far  from  being  economical,  such  a  situa- 
tion causes  educational  waste.10 

Examination  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  equipment  and 
supplies  within  the  various  secondary  schools  indicates  that  earnest 
efforts  are  being  made  to  render  effective  service  to  classroom  teachers 
in  these  matters.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  instructional  pro- 
gram would  be  materially  advanced  if  equipment  and  supplies  were 
made  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and 

19  Taylor,  R.  B.,  in  Administrative  Practices  in  Large  High  Schools,  by  Newsom,  N.  W., 
Langfitt,  R.  E.,  and  Others,  Chapter  VIII.   American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1940. 
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of  the  principal  in  each  building.  The  survey  staff  is  of  the  opinion, 
also,  that  desirable  and  adequate  teaching  materials  would  be  better 
assured  to  the  secondary  schools  if  teachers  were  given  a  larger  part 
in  the  preparation  of  the  "Approved  List"  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
Such  participation  is  advocated  also  on  grounds  of  desirable  democratic 
administrative  procedure. 

Extracurricular  Funds.  Definite  improvement  is  needed  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  control  of  extracurricular  funds  which  now  total  as 
much  as  $40,000  to  $50,000  a  year  for  all  the  secondary  schools.  The 
plan  of  centralized  responsibility  in  effect  in  several  of  the  schools, 
whereby  all  such  funds  are  placed  in  charge  of  the  principal  or  someone 
designated  by  him,  is  recommended  for  city -wide  adoption.  Generally 
speaking,  also,  funds  of  each  school  are  carried  in  a  single  bank  ac- 
count under  the  name  of  the  institution.  In  no  case,  however,  is  there 
evidence  of  adequate,  periodic  auditing,  if  this  term  is  defined  to  mean 
service  by  a  professional  accountant  outside  the  school.  Nor  is  the 
good  business  practice  followed  of  requiring  that  any  person  handling 
public  funds  be  bonded  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  largest  sum  in 
account  at  any  time.  The  double  protection  of  auditing  and  bonding 
should  be  provided  immediately  as  services  both  to  the  public  and  to 
the  school  personnel  directly  concerned. 

Transportation.  Another  aspect  of  the  present  organization  and 
administration  of  secondary  schools  which  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion is  the  problem  of  transportation.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  attend- 
ing the  school  of  his  choice,  which  may  be  at  some  distance  from  his 
home,  a  pupil  may  be  faced  with  transportation  costs  beyond  his  means. 
It  is  suggested  that  a  city-wide  study  be  made  to  determine  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  the  individual  pupil  and  that  wherever  such  expense 
is  shown  to  result  in  a  denial  of  educational  opportunity,  the  trans- 
portation cost  be  shared  or  assumed  entirely  by  the  city. 

Safety.  Danger  hazards  in  the  secondary  schools  are  reduced  by 
such  administrative  provisions  as  "service  club"  monitors  in  the  cor- 
ridors, outdoor  traffic  patrols,  periodic  fire  drills,  and  monthly  reports 
of  building  inspection  to  the  principal  and  central  office.  The  require- 
ment of  building  inspection  for  the  reporting  of  unsafe  conditions 
appears,  however,  to  be  observed  in  varying  degrees,  and  in  at  least 
one  school  this  requirement  has  not  been  met.  The  situation  arising 
from  cafeteria  inadequacies  previously  discussed  involves  definite  sani- 
tary and  traffic  hazards  during  the  noon  hour. 
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BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

In  part,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  separation  in  the  central  office  of 
business  and  finance  from  the  responsibility  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  present  policies  provide  inadequate  participation  of  the  second- 
ary school  principals  in  provisions  for  maintenance,  equipment,  and 
supplies,  and  the  preparation  of  the  budget.  The  administration  of  the 
first  two  services  has  already  been  discussed.  With  regard  to  the 
budget,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  while  principals  submit 
requests  in  the  manner  officially  prescribed,  they  seem  to  lack  faith 
that  their  recommendations  will  be  accorded  appreciable  weight.  In 
the  nature  of  things  no  one  is  likely  to  be  as  well-informed  and  as  well- 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  budgetary  needs  of  his  school  as  the  principal. 
Greater  participation  of  the  instructional  officers  in  this  important 
area  of  administration,  including  the  principal  and  teachers  in  each 
secondary  school,  should  lead  to  reduced  waste  and  improved  educa- 
tional outcomes.  Such  participation  is  also  desirable  on  the  grounds 
of  democratic  procedure. 

SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

Parent-teacher  groups,  alumni,  forums,  and  neighborhood  clubs  on 
the  secondary  school  level  in  Newark  are  infrequent.  In  some  instances 
it  is  evident  that  the  organization  of  such  groups  receives  little  encour- 
agement from  the  principal.  Among  the  junior  high  schools  closer 
contacts  with  the  home  are  to  be  found.  Examples  in  point  are  a 
committee  of  mothers  organized  in  one  school,  and  visitation  by 
teachers  in  another  school  to  homes  of  low  economic  level.  Activities 
on  the  senior  high  school  level  appear  to  be  limited  to  an  occasional 
small  study  group  for  adults  and  observance  of  annual  Open  House. 
Arguments  that  closer  relationships  with  the  home  are  not  desired  by 
high  school  pupils  and  that  racial  differences  make  impracticable,  if  not 
impossible,  the  organization  of  community-school  enterprises  are  diffi- 
cult to  accept  as  reasons  for  the  lack  of  a  definite  program.  In  the 
light  of  modern  conceptions  of  the  school's  obligation  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  importance  of  full  knowledge  of  the  individual  child, 
the  necessity  of  the  close  relationship  of  school  and  community  seems 
evident. 

The  attempt  being  made  in  the  central  office  toward  closer  relations 
with  the  public  and  an  interpretation  of  the  educational  program  augurs 
well  for  the  future.  Such  efforts  as  the  display  of  high  school  students' 
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work  in  the  corridor  of  the  Board  of  Education  building  and  the  recent 
publications  under  the  titles  For  the  Common  Defense  and  Investment 
in  Citizenship  are  commendable  and  should  be  expanded  to  reach  a 
larger  number  of  the  supporting  public.  In  the  final  analysis,  however, 
the  principal  and  teachers  in  the  individual  secondary  schools  have 
the  greatest  potential  influence  in  developing  desirable  relationships. 
The  responsibility  of  leadership  in  this  effort  clearly  devolves  upon 
the  secondary  school  principalship. 

Summary 

Examination  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  secondary 
education  in  Newark  reveals  that  in  many  instances  individual  prin- 
cipals and  staff  members  are  attempting  to  administer  their  schools 
at  high  levels  of  efficiency.  Despite  their  efforts,  however,  the  existence 
of  11,000  youth  outside  the  educational  program,  the  high  rate  of 
elimination  from  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  high  percentages  of 
subject  failure  are  evidence  that  large  numbers  of  the  city's  young 
people  are  being  inadequately  served.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
show  that  improvements  in  the  city-wide  plan  of  organization  and 
administration,  as  well  as  in  the  internal  operation  of  the  individual 
secondary  schools,  are  needed  to  ensure  more  effective  adaptation  of 
the  program  to  the  actual  needs  and  capacities  of  individuals.  The 
acute  need  of  coordination  of  the  city's  senior  high  schools  and  the 
Essex  County  Vocational  Schools  has  been  pointed  out.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  high  schools  offer  the  traditional  academic  cur- 
riculum, modified  only  slightly  by  the  introduction  of  specialized 
courses  in  commerce,  technical  fields,  and  the  fine  arts.  The  program 
of  the  Essex  County  Vocational  Schools  is  limited  almost  exclusively 
to  training  in  the  skilled  and  highly  skilled  trades.  Between  the  two 
there  exists  a  wide  "no  man's  land"  of  neglected  youth. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  secondary  education  has  been  accepted 
as  the  right  of  every  normal  American  boy  and  girl,  and  today  forward- 
looking  communities  in  the  nation  are  recognizing  their  educational 
responsibility  for  all  young  people  twelve  to  twenty  years  of  age. 

If  Newark  is  to  keep  in  step  with  progress,  and  if  its  boys  and  girls 
are  no  longer  to  be  denied  the  right  of  equal  educational  opportunity 
which  is  theirs  as  future  citizens  in  American  democracy,  definite 
changes  and  improvements  must  be  effected  in  the  city's  organization 
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and  administration  of  secondary  education.    These  changes  and  im- 
provements are  summarized  briefly  in  the  following  conclusions: 

(i)  A  revision  in  the  central  office  plan  of  organization  is  needed 
in  order  to  ensure  primacy  of  educational  affairs  over  those  of  business 
and  finance  and  to  provide  improved  service  to  the  administrative  staff 
of  each  school. 

(2)  Early  inauguration  of  a  long-term  program  of  secondary  school 
building  construction  is  imperative. 

(3)  A  reorganization  of  the  Newark  schools  on  the  K-6-4-4  plan 
is  suggested  in  order  to  provide  an  adequate  and  more  appropriate 
education  for  all  normal  youths  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty 
years. 

(4)  A  study  should  be  made  of  the  present  provision  of  specialized 
high  schools. 

(5)  Immediate  steps  are  needed  leading  to  the  formulation  and 
acceptance,  on  a  city-wide  basis  and  in  each  secondary  school,  of  an 
adequate,  sound,  and  clear  philosophy  of  secondary  education. 

(6)  Fundamental  reconstruction  of  the  secondary  school  curricu- 
lum is  required,  and  close  coordination  is  needed  between  the  city  high 
schools  and  the  Essex  County  Vocational  Schools. 

(7)  Marked  expansion  and  improvement  are  essential  in  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  secondary  schools  of  extracurricular  activities, 
guidance,  and  the  supervision  of  instruction. 

(8)  Similarly,  improvements  are  indicated  in  the  administration  of 
certain  noninstructional  services,  such  as  the  cafeteria,  internal  ac- 
counting for  extracurricular  funds,  and  provisions  for  pupil  safety. 

(9)  A  study  should  be  made  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  cost 
of  transportation  may  operate  as  an  economic  barrier  to  educational 
opportunity  for  Newark  youth. 

In  the  final  analysis,  improvement  of  the  program  of  secondary 
education  in  Newark  will  depend  upon  a  sound  philosophy  and  high 
professional  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  secondary  school  principals. 


Chapter  XII 

ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  THE 
CITY-WIDE  RECREATION  PROGRAM 
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Adult  Education 


he  Newark  public  schools  began  their  adult  education  program  in 
1 85 1,  early  in  the  period  during  which  a  number  of  American  cities 
began  to  recognize  the  real  need  of  many  adults,  especially  the  younger 
group,  for  an  opportunity  to  continue  the  schooling  which  through 
force  of  circumstances  or  lack  of  interest  they  had  abandoned  before 
its  completion.  The  early  program  of  adult  education  consisted  of 
instruction  on  elementary  and  secondary  levels  in  evening  schools.  Its 
purpose  was  to  make  available  for  those  who  worked  during  the  day 
essentially  the  same  studies  that  were  offered  in  day  schools  under 
the  same  plan  of  requirements  and  credits. 

Evening  schools  have  continued  through  the  years.  They  have 
changed  in  character  and  emphasis  in  accordance  with  changing 
needs,  and  many  types  of  activities  have  been  added  from  time  to 
time.  In  fact,  the  flexibility  of  the  whole  program  of  adult  education 
has  been  and  still  is  one  of  its  very  desirable  qualities.  This  flexibility 
has  come  about  partly  because  neither  state  school  laws  nor  local 
board  of  education  policies  regarding  adult  education  have  been  spe- 
cifically stated.  While  this  is  basically  good  it  has  carried  with  it  a 
failure  to  define  objectives  for  public  school  adult  education  and  its 
various  activities.  Consequently  there  is  a  lack  of  integration  not  only 
of  these  activities  within  the  school  system  but  also  of  the  school  pro- 
gram with  the  many  adult  education  programs  in  the  city. 

This  condition  becomes  apparent  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
analyze  the  present  program  by  classification,  extent,  and  cost.  For 
example,  the  following  is  the  best  estimate  that  can  be  made  of  the 
extent  of  adult  education  in  the  Newark  public  school  system.   Total 
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enrollments  for  the  year  1940-41  for  the  various  separate  divisions  of 
the  present  program  were: 

Americanization  Day  Classes  694 

Evening  Elementary  Schools   i»475 

Evening  High  Schools   2,371 

WPA  Classes   286 

School  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts   1 ,  502 

Adult  Schools   2 ,  564 

Community  Centers   4, 267 

Defense  Program   1 ,300 


14.459 

The  data  given  in  terms  of  enrollments  do  not  take  into  account  duplica- 
tions which  may  be  as  high  as  40  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that  actually 
there  were  some  8,000  to  9,000  different  persons  taking  the  work.  This 
is  a  larger  total  by  far  than  is  found  in  the  statistical  account  of  the 
Board  of  Education  or  the  report  of  the  former  Director.  In  neither  of 
these  latter  counts  have  all  the  activities  which  are  rightly  adult  educa- 
tion been  included  since  adult  education  has  not  been  organized  on  a 
comprehensive  basis. 

The  enrollments  have  varied  greatly  over  the  years.  No  full  account- 
ing is  available,  but  the  items  included  in  the  Board  of  Education 
reports  show  a  peak  in  191 5  and  a  low  point  in  1934.  The  latter 
figure  was  less  than  one-third  of  the  peak  year.  Costs  have  also  varied 
greatly,  rising  to  a  high  in  1931  and  dropping  to  a  low  in  1936  of  about 
one-third  of  the  peak  amount.  These  trends  indicate  some  relationship 
among  the  size  of  enrollment,  the  money  available  for  adult  education, 
and  changes  in  the  program.  There  is  still  an  unknown  factor,  how- 
ever, which,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume,  is  related  to  the  lack  of 
definiteness  in  the  purposes  and  organization  of  the  program. 

While  the  survey  staff  found  many  serious  adult  education  problems 
existing,  these  are  overshadowed  by  the  assets  which  are  at  hand.  The 
potentialities  of  the  program  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  There  are  no 
limitations  of  law,  policy,  or  circumstance  except  in  the  field  of  voca- 
tional education  to  restrict  the  possibilities,  and  there  are  few  if  any 
problems  that  cannot  be  solved  with  the  facilities  at  hand  through 
better  organization  and  planning. 

PRESENT  PROBLEMS 

The  major  problems  in  providing  a  program  of  adult  education  center 
in  the  general  organization  of  the  program  and  its  administration. 
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Administration.  The  fact  that  the  position  of  Director  of  Adult 
Education,  maintained  for  many  years  on  a  part-time  basis,  was  not 
filled  during  the  current  year  is  a  partial  indication  that  there  is 
realization  that  some  fundamental  reorganization  is  necessary.  At  the 
moment  the  various  adult  education  enterprises  are  not  related  to 
one  another.  The  first  question  that  may  be  raised  is:  What  are  the 
adult  education  enterprises  of  the  public  schools?  They  consist  of  the 
activities  in  which  adults  participate.  The  list  presented  above  does 
not  include  all  of  these.  There  are  parent  groups  in  some  schools, 
special  programs  in  others;  even  those  listed  are  administered  under 
different  officers  of  the  administrative  organization.  The  Barringer 
Evening  High  School  is  administered  with  the  secondary  schools;  the 
community  centers  are  in  charge  of  the  department  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  recreation;  and  the  defense  program  is  carried  on  by  a  special 
committee. 

The  problem,  however,  goes  deeper  than  the  mere  pulling  together 
of  the  various  phases  of  adult  education  under  a  distinct  central  ad- 
ministration. Each  type  of  adult  education  has  other  important 
relationships.  Reorganization  must  be  comprehensive  in  its  scope. 
Adult  education  and  recreation  are  peculiarly  related  to  the  community 
in  which  they  operate.  In  some  cases  this  community  is  a  local  area 
within  a  city,  in  other  cases  it  is  the  whole  city. 

While  adult  education  and  the  recreation  program  are  the  phases  of 
school  activity  which  are  the  most  obvious  points  at  which  schools 
are  related  to  their  communities,  they  are  by  no  means  the  only  com- 
munity relationships.  It  would  seem  logical,  therefore,  that  all  these 
relationships  be  developed  under  a  single  director.  Through  such  an 
arm  of  the  school  system  the  major  adult  education  problems  could 
readily  be  solved  as  part  of  a  broader  and  more  fundamental  problem. 
The  possibilities  of  such  an  organization  are  very  great  so  long  as  it  is 
closely  articulated  with  those  departments  dealing  directly  with  the 
schools  as  such. 

Research.  In  the  survey  of  adult  education  many  problems  emerged 
which  could  not  be  defined  or  analyzed  because  essential  data  were  not 
available.  The  question  was  asked:  Do  the  programs  meet  the  needs 
of  students?  No  information  was  procured  concerning  the  purposes  of 
students,  nor  what  students  do  after  they  leave  the  adult  courses,  nor 
why  many  students  drop  out.  These  are  merely  illustrative  of  the 
many  factors  requiring  careful  study.    Studies  of  their  communities 
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have  been  made  by  community  centers  and  have  proved  helpful.  They 
do  not,  however,  contain  all  the  community  data  that  are  necessary  nor 
has  the  material  at  hand  been  used  to  its  full  possibilities. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Board  of  Education  would  find  it  a  real 
economy  to  assign  a  person  acquainted  with  the  adult  education  pro- 
gram in  Newark  and  specifically  trained  in  the  field  of  adult  education 
to  spend  a  year  attached  to  the  Department  of  Reference  and  Research 
studying  the  various  adult  education  problems.  The  Department  could 
render  great  assistance,  particularly  since  some  of  the  problems  have 
wide  implications  for  the  schools  and  many  of  the  data  accumulated 
could  be  used  in  other  relationships.  This  research  approach  would 
pay  for  itself  in  increased  economy  and  efficiency. 

Teachers.  The  certification,  salary  scale,  and  tenure  of  the  recrea- 
tion personnel  have  been  fairly  well  regulated.  These  workers  are 
required  to  have  training  in  education  and  in  recreation.  They  enjoy 
a  full-time  salary  schedule  and  tenure.  For  teachers  of  adults  there 
are  no  requirements  of  training  in  adult  education;  the  positions  are 
part-time  and  teachers  are  paid  on  an  hourly  basis. 

Many  of  the  adult  education  positions  will  necessarily  be  part-time 
and  can  be  effectively  filled  by  qualified  persons  who  desire  only  limited 
responsibility.  This  group  of  teachers  will  be  constantly  changing 
because  adult  interests  and  needs  change  and  the  courses  of  study  will 
consequently  be  varied  from  year  to  year.  The  adult  schools,  having 
their  own  budgets  from  fees,  are  able  to  select  the  best  people  available 
to  carry  on  the  program  which  has  been  planned.  The  community 
centers,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have  only  a  small  amount  provided 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  must  scheme  to  get  as  many  leaders  as 
possible  with  the  funds  they  have. 

The  accredited  evening  high  school,  however,  presents  a  very  dif- 
ferent situation.  Here  a  stable  teaching  staff  is  as  essential  as  in  any 
school.  Under  the  present  system  the  staff  is  continually  changing. 
Regular  day-school  teachers  are  permitted  to  teach  not  more  than 
two  out  of  three  years  in  the  evening  school.  Teachers  otherwise 
unemployed  secure  positions  in  this  school;  and  beginning  teachers 
who  prove  to  be  capable  in  adult  classes  are  taken  over  into  the  day 
schools.  If  adult  education  is  to  gain  prestige  and  stability  in  such 
situations,  some  plan  must  be  devised  for  making  teaching  a  full-time 
job.  One  solution  would  be  to  combine  day  and  evening  schools  in  a 
single  enterprise  and  to  develop  a  staff  for  the  whole  unit  with  respon- 
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sibility  in  many  cases  divided  between  the  day  and  the  evening  classes. 

In-Service  Training.  Training  in  adult  education,  especially  in  its 
philosophy,  organization,  methods,  and  materials  and  in  the  psychol- 
ogy of  adult  learning,  is  essential  for  effective  work  with  adults.  Much 
effort  is  wasted  by  teachers  who  do  not  realize  that  the  problems  of 
teaching  adults  are  different  from  those  of  teaching  children.  It  is  not 
possible  at  once  to  require  training  of  this  kind  of  teachers  since  as  yet 
there  is  no  agreement  as  to  what  such  specific  requirements  should  be 
and  since  training  is  as  yet  available  in  only  a  few  places.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  to  provide  in-service  training  for  teachers  who  are 
employed  as  well  as  for  prospective  teachers.  Even  a  minimum  of 
courses,  especially  of  the  seminar  type,  for  the  discussion  of  problems 
under  competent  leadership  would  be  a  great  advantage.  The  adult 
schools  have  encountered  difficulties  even  with  outstandingly  success- 
ful college  teachers  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  differences 
involved  in  working  with  adults.  Though  it  might  work  a  hardship  in 
some  cases,  participation  in  in-service  training  courses  could  well  be 
made  a  requirement  for  employment  especially  in  evening  schools. 

Staff  Consultants.  An  in-service  training  program  could  be  estab- 
lished and  its  effectiveness  greatly  enhanced  if  staff  consultants  were 
available  to  assist  teachers  in  the  development  of  their  programs,  meth- 
ods, and  materials.  There  are  already  in  Newark  two  such  consultants 
in  the  recreation  program  who  are  doing  very  effective  work  through 
both  in-service  training  groups  and  consultation.  Their  usefulness 
could  be  increased  if  their  responsibility  in  this  part  of  their  work  were 
increased  and  their  responsibility  for  the  older  type  of  supervision  were 
decreased. 

Such  consultant  service  is  greatly  needed  in  the  adult  elementary 
and  citizenship  classes  and  in  the  English  classes  for  foreigners.  Newer 
methods  and  materials  are  available  for  these  phases  of  adult  education, 
the  teachers  are  receptive  to  help,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  work 
would  be  greatly  increased. 

Attendance.  If  as  many  as  10,000  different  adults  are  served  by 
the  public  school  program  of  adult  education — and  this  is  a  very  gener- 
ous estimate — then  only  3.3  per  cent  of  the  adult  population  of  Newark 
has  been  reached.  This  percentage  does  not  compare  favorably  with 
some  other  cities  in  which  the  figures  go  as  high  as  20  per  cent.  This 
estimate  takes  into  consideration  only  registration;  actual  attendance 
is  even  more  unfavorable.    Annual  reports  in  which  average  daily 
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attendance  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  enrollment  show 
percentages  ranging  from  77.6  to  92.8.  The  average  daily  enrollment, 
however,  is  65.7  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment,  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  is  55.5  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 

It  is  well  known  that  attendance  of  adults  can  never  reach  the  level 
of  attendance  of  children  in  school.  There  are  always  a  number  of 
adults  who  find  it  necessary  to  drop  out  of  classes  because  of  condi- 
tions over  which  they  have  no  control.  An  attendance  figure  which 
drops  as  low  as  that  in  Newark,  however,  gives  rise  to  a  strong  sus- 
picion that  a  large  number  of  adults  are  not  finding  their  adult  educa- 
tion experience  fully  satisfactory. 

A  study  of  the  reasons  for  "drop-outs"  and  poor  attendance  should 
provide  a  basis  for  better  adaptation  of  the  program  to  needs.  Another 
evidence  of  inadequacy  in  meeting  adult  needs  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  Barringer  Evening  High  School  slightly  more  than  one-third 
of  the  students  are  high  school  graduates  while  in  Central  Evening 
High  School  75  per  cent  of  the  students  are  high  school  graduates, 
15  per  cent  having  had  some  post-high  school  work. 

Cost.  Over  the  years  adult  education  has  fared  well  in  terms  of  the 
percentage  of  public  education  funds  which  has  been  invested  in  its 
program.  In  1941,  however,  the  percentage  fell  to  1.7,  about  one  half 
of  what  it  was  in  193 1.  A  return  to  the  average  of  the  last  twenty 
years  would  make  available  a  total  amount  sufficient  for  a  well- 
developed  program.  The  salaries  of  teachers  and  principals  on  a  part- 
time  basis  are  comparatively  high,  making  it  easier  to  work  toward 
the  coordination  of  day  and  evening  schools  to  the  end  that  teaching 
adults  be  made  a  full-time  job.  The  fact  that  the  adult  schools  are 
practically  self-supporting  adds  greatly  to  the  potentialities  of  the 
program.  The  same  plan  of  fees  can  be  put  into  practice  at  other 
centers — in  some  for  all  courses,  in  others  for  some  courses.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  although  the  plan  of  operating 
adult  schools  or  certain  courses  on  a  fee  basis  as  a  practical  measure 
may  increase  the  possibility  of  expanding  the  program  in  spite  of 
budgetary  limitations,  as  a  permanent  policy  it  is  open  to  serious 
question. 

When  per-pupil  cost  is  taken  into  account  the  adult  education  pro- 
gram in  the  Newark  public  schools  is  very  expensive.  On  the  basis  of 
enrollment  for  that  part  of  the  adult  education  classified  as  evening 
school  in  the  Board  reports,  the  cost  is  $30.29  per  pupil.   This  is  two 
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and  three-quarters  times  the  cost  for  comparable  offerings  in  Pitts- 
burgh. On  the  basis  of  the  number  who  actually  obtain  the  education, 
or  the  average  daily  attendance,  the  cost  is  $54.50  or  nearly  three  and 
a  half  times  the  cost  in  Pittsburgh.  This  is  by  no  means  an  implica- 
tion that  too  much  money  is  being  invested  in  adult  education,  but 
rather  a  suggestion  that  the  lack  of  organization  and  definition  of 
functions  has  created  a  situation  in  which  the  best  possible  results  are 
not  obtained  for  the  money  spent. 

COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS 

With  the  main  problem  of  adult  education  centered  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  program,  the  ideas  around  which  the  organization  will  be 
built  become  all-important.  At  this  point  adult  education  brings  into 
focus  many  of  the  broad  problems  of  the  Newark  schools  and  the 
developments  which  have  been  taking  place  during  recent  years. 

Observation  reveals  increasingly  that  children  are  educated  by  all 
the  experiences  of  living.  Many  institutions,  many  people,  and  many 
situations  contribute  significant  influences  in  this  process.  Of  these 
influences  the  school  is  only  one,  albeit  a  most  important  one.  This 
places  the  school,  however,  inseparably  in  the  fabric  of  community 
life.  The  conditions  of  life  in  the  community  define  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren which  schools  must  meet.  The  opportunities  which  the  community 
affords  for  its  young  people  show  the  types  of  preparation  which  schools 
should  provide.  The  many  forces  of  the  community  line  themselves 
up.  Schools  find  their  allies  in  those  agencies  and  influences  which 
work  for  better  citizens  and  better  living,  and  their  foes  in  those  forces 
whose  influences  are  destructive.  Thus  the  functions  of  schools  are 
defined  by  the  particular  communities  in  which  they  operate,  and  the 
forces  and  institutions  with  which  they  work  are  designated.  Closest 
to  the  schools  are  the  homes  and  parents.  It  cannot  be  stated  too  often 
that  cooperation  between  homes  and  schools  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. 

The  situation  with  adults  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  with 
children  except  that  in  their  living  they  move  in  a  broader  community 
and  their  needs  are  more  specific  and  more  immediate.  The  responsi- 
bilities of  adulthood  have  placed  adults  in  control  of  community  life. 
The  efforts  which  the  schools  make  to  improve  the  community  life 
must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  worked  out  with  adults.  Thus 
inevitably  the  schools  become  concerned  with  adults  not  only  in  the 
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service  that  they  can  render  by  providing  educational  experiences  to 
meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  adults,  but  also  in  the  very  process 
of  building  together  toward  a  better  community. 

Much  has  already  been  done  in  Newark  in  the  direction  of  working 
out  these  ideas.  The  adult  education  program  has  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  adaptation  to  the  various  communities  in  which  it  operates. 
The  Americanization  day  classes  are  found  in  those  areas  where 
there  are  many  foreign-born  who  have  not  yet  become  citizens  and 
even  in  the  higher  social  and  economic  areas  where  recent  refugees 
have  settled.  These  classes  also  serve  many  people  who  are  already 
citizens  and  who  may  profit  from  broader  educational  experiences. 

The  evening  elementary  classes  have  changed  in  number  and  loca- 
tion as  the  interests  and  demands  of  people  have  varied.  Programs 
have  been  centered  particularly  in  Negro  areas  where  the  need  is  very 
great.  Still  only  a  fraction  of  those  who  could  be  helped  by  this  work 
have  been  reached.  Contacts  are  hard  to  make  and  interests  difficult 
to  arouse.  It  is  always  true  that  those  with  the  least  education  in  their 
backgrounds  are  hardest  to  reach  with  adult  education.  As  teacher 
contacts  with  parents  increase  there  is  a  potential  source  of  great 
mutual  helpfulness  in  interesting  parents  in  these  classes.  Not  only 
will  these  opportunities  help  the  parents  to  lead  more  satisfying  lives, 
but  they  will  enable  parents  to  make  better  homes  and  so  cooperate 
with  teachers  in  making  their  work  in   the   schools   more   effective. 

The  adult  schools  are  genuine  community  enterprises.  They  are 
organized,  planned,  and  conducted  by  community  committees.  They 
have  adapted  themselves  to  the  circumstances  of  their  communities. 
The  officers  and  members  of  the  executive  boards  and  the  standing 
committees  accept  responsibility,  perform  their  tasks,  and  participate 
in  the  life  and  work  of  the  school.  A  better  job  can  yet  be  done,  based 
on  the  few  years  of  experience,  by  special  committees  that  will  make 
careful  studies  of  the  existing  problems.  In  this  manner  closer  co- 
operation may  be  developed  with  other  agencies  of  the  community, 
programs  can  be  coordinated,  and  conflicts  avoided. 

Community  centers  have  built  themselves  into  the  life  of  their  com- 
munities. Developed  where  needs  for  recreation  were  great  and  facili- 
ties limited,  they  have  had  a  splendid  response.  The  community 
committees  have  been  active  in  many  ways  and  have  endeavored  to 
expand  programs  to  meet  needs  and  interests  as  they  become  apparent. 
The  services  to  adults  have  grown  in  spite  of  severe  limitations  of 
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finances.  Studies  of  the  communities  have  more  than  proved  their 
worth.  There  still  remains,  however,  a  need  for  better  coordination  of 
the  work  of  various  community  agencies. 

The  recent  activity  in  the  development  of  closer  contacts  between 
teachers  and  parents  is  a  part  of  the  whole  program  of  growth  and  will 
fill  an  important  gap  in  the  work  of  the  schools  as  parent  groups  and 
opportunities  for  parent  education  develop.  These  activities  have  been 
getting  under  way  very  gradually  because  of  the  many  difficulties  in- 
volved. They  are  slow  of  growth,  and  no  ready-made  scheme  can  be 
handed  down  to  schools.  Each  school  situation  is  unique  and  must 
find  its  own  way. 

Rich  rewards  await  teachers  and  principals  as  the  community  school 
idea  finds  increasing  realization  in  school  programs.  It  will  make  a 
higher  order  of  professional  work  possible  and  will  bring  great  satis- 
factions in  the  more  effective  work  accomplished. 

A  PLAN  FOR  ADULT  EDUCATION 

In  line  with  the  basic  need  in  the  Newark  public  schools  for  reor- 
ganization of  adult  education,  there  is  proposed  herein  a  plan  in  which 
adult  education  can  be  given  its  proper  place  in  relation  to  other 
public  school  services  and  functions.  The  plan  is  simple,  involves 
little  if  any  additional  cost,  and  can  be  put  in  operation  immediately. 
Some  elements  of  the  proposed  plan  will  involve  rather  far-reaching 
adaptations  in  function  which,  it  is  clear,  will  take  perhaps  several 
years  to  complete.  Even  these  can  be  planned  and  executed  by  a  grad- 
ual process  without  any  disruption  of  program.  The  freedom  and 
flexibility  under  which  the  program  operates  will  make  changes  very 
easy  to  effect  as  soon  as  the  administrative  structure  is  set  up.  The 
plan  is  described  under  three  headings:  (i)  central  organization, 
(2)  types  of  programs,  and  (3)  coordination  of  educational  facilities. 

Central  Organization.  The  crux  of  the  reorganization  lies  in  placing 
the  whole  area  of  community  services  under  the  control  of  an  admin- 
istrator directly  responsible  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge 
of  curriculum,  teaching,  and  special  services.  All  adult  education 
activities,  together  with  such  other  community  services  as  can  operate 
most  effectively  in  combination  under  this  point  of  view,  will  be 
included.  Since  recreation  and  adult  education  are  complementary 
aspects  of  the  same  enterprise  they  must  operate  in  complete  coordina- 
tion, with  every  possibility  of  conflict  removed. 
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The  central  department  should  also  have  staff  consultants  in  certain 
specialized  fields,  as  they  are  found  necessary.  Already  there  are  two 
such  consultants  in  recreation.  A  consultant  in  adult  elementary  edu- 
cation and  citizenship  training  is  needed.  The  Director  can  serve  in 
the  general  organization  and  the  total  program.  Perhaps  a  music 
specialist  could  add  greatly  to  the  possibilities  of  program  expansion. 
For  at  least  a  year  there  should  be  a  competent  person  who  would 
work  with  the  Department  of  Reference  and  Research  on  the  problems 
of  this  whole  area.  In-service  training  would  be  a  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  central  staff. 

As  the  school-community  idea  is  put  more  and  more  completely  into 
effect  the  principals  of  the  schools  should  be  given  general  administra- 
tive responsibility  for  the  whole  enterprise,  with  assistants  whose  major 
responsibility  would  be  the  community  programs.  There  will  be  great 
need  of  keeping  the  whole  program  at  each  school  fully  integrated  and 
the  administration  single  and  simple. 

Three  types  of  teachers  will  probably  continue  to  serve— full-time, 
part-time,  and  special  instructors.  The  organization  should  work  as 
rapidly  as  possible  toward  training  in  adult  education  and  full-time 
jobs  for  adult  teachers  similar  to  the  established  practice  with  recrea- 
tion leaders.  Some  phases  of  the  work  will  require  special  instructors 
who  will  be  employed  for  instruction  in  their  special  areas  when  needed. 
A  margin  between  the  two  types  will  be  filled  by  part-time  instructors, 
preferably  not  full-time  day  school  teachers.  This  latter  group  should 
be  decreased  in  number  and  eliminated  if  possible. 

Types  of  Programs.  Two  types  of  programs  are  indicated  by  the 
developments  already  accomplished:  first,  community  programs  which 
will  serve  the  various  areas  of  the  city  with  broad  programs  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  particular  communities;  and  second,  central  programs 
which  will  serve  special  needs  for  the  whole  city. 

(i)  Community  Schools.  Schools  which  are  strategically  located 
with  reference  to  the  sociological  communities  of  the  city  should  be 
the  centers  of  well-developed  community  programs.  The  program  at 
each  of  these  centers  should  be  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
community  served.  The  responsibility  of  working  out  the  program 
and  keeping  it  constantly  fluid  and  adapted  to  changing  needs  should 
rest  in  the  hands  of  a  community  committee.  While  each  center  will 
have  a  different  program,  recreation,  formal  adult  education,  and 
informal  adult  education  will  be  present  in  all.    The  combinations 
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may  differ  widely — some  may  be  largely  recreational,  i.e.,  similar  to  the 
present  community  centers;  others  will  be  of  the  adult  school  type. 
The  present  day  and  evening  elementary  classes  will  be  absorbed.  The 
number  of  sessions  a  week,  time  of  classes,  length  of  terms,  and 
similar  details  will  be  matters  to  be  settled  by  each  community  com- 
mittee. In  some  places  programs  will  be  supported  by  fees;  at  others 
no  fees  will  be  possible;  some  may  have  a  combination  of  the  two 
plans.  Each  center  will  deal  with  the  matter  of  coordinating  its  pro- 
gram with  that  of  other  agencies.  Duplication  can  be  avoided  and  the 
total  opportunities  of  the  community  greatly  enriched  by  placing  them 
all  together. 

(2)  Central  Schools.  Three  central  schools  are  now  in  operation. 
Each  of  them  should  define  its  functions  more  specifically,  adapt  its 
program  accordingly,  and  thus  increase  its  usefulness. 

The  Barringer  Evening  High  School  is  an  accredited  high  school 
offering  five  courses:  College  Preparatory,  Civic,  Secretarial,  Business, 
and  General  Clerical — all  leading  to  diplomas.  In  these  courses  a 
prescribed  program  must  be  followed.  The  public  demand  for  high 
school  graduation  for  employment  or  advancement  to  desirable  posi- 
tions is  the  basis  for  this  program.  There  is  little  if  any  evidence  that 
these  courses  provide  the  kind  of  education  that  meets  the  needs  of  the 
students  or  actually  makes  them  better  fitted  for  employment.  A  thor- 
ough study  of  the  situation  would  reveal  the  kind  of  courses  which 
would  meet  real  needs  and  be  instrumental  in  changing  public  opinion. 
More  than  anything  else  this  school  needs  an  adequate  guidance 
program. 

Another  serious  need  at  Barringer  is  a  stable  teaching  staff  which  is 
impossible  so  long  as  the  program  must  be  carried  on  by  part-time 
teachers.  If  the  Barringer  Day  High  School  and  the  Barringer  Evening 
High  School  were  combined  in  a  single  unit  with  two  sessions  and  a 
single  staff  of  full-time  teachers  whose  work  was  distributed  to  give 
each  a  full  teaching  load,  this  problem  could  be  easily  solved. 

The  survey  staff  offers  a  general  recommendation  that  the  school 
system  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  kindergarten,  six-year  elementary 
school,  four-year  middle  school,  and  four-year  upper  school.  This 
plan  would  combine  in  the  upper  school  the  last  two  years  of  high 
school  and  the  first  two  years  of  college.  An  excellent  place  to  start 
this  experiment  is  in  the  combined  Barringer  School.  The  appropriate- 
ness of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  already  one-third  of  the  Barringer 
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Evening  High  School  students  are  high  school  graduates.  Such  a  school 
would  undoubtedly  also  serve  some  of  the  present  students  in  the 
Central  Evening  High  School  where  75  per  cent  of  the  students  are 
high  school  graduates. 

Central  Evening  High  School  has  been  growing  more  and  more  in 
the  direction  of  an  opportunity  school.  This  would  clearly  seem  to  be 
its  primary  function — it  should  become  a  school  where  anyone  who 
needs  primary  vocational  training  for  a  job  can  get  it  in  a  great  variety 
of  fields  through  short  concentrated  courses.  This  function  is  entirely 
different  from  vocational  school  training.  It  is  a  natural  complemen- 
tary service  of  the  business  and  industrial  type  of  high  school  like 
Central  High  School.  The  business  and  shop  equipment  could  be  used 
very  effectively  in  this  plan.  There  is  great  need  for  this  type  of  train- 
ing in  every  industrial  city.  Such  opportunities  are  not  now  available 
in  Newark  to  any  satisfactory  degree.  The  same  plan  of  coordinating 
day  and  evening  schools  to  make  possible  a  stable  teaching  staff  would 
be  quite  as  fitting  in  Central  High  School  as  in  Barringer  High  School 
because  of  the  close  relationship  of  day  and  evening  programs. 

A  second  function  of  the  Central  Evening  School  would  be  to  offer 
courses  of  a  specialized  nature  for  which  there  is  not  a  sufficient  demand 
in  any  single  community  but  for  which  there  would  be  sufficient 
demand  in  the  city  as  a  whole. 

The  Newark  Public  School  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  provides 
evening  as  well  as  day  courses  in  training  for  many  avenues  of  activity 
in  applied  arts.  This  specialized  school  offers  a  genuine  service  to 
Newark  youths  and  adults.  Its  equipment  might  be  used  to  greater 
advantage  for  avocational  classes  of  a  high  level  for  adults  of  the 
whole  city. 

Coordination  of  Educational  Facilities.  Within  the  scope  of  the 
proposed  department  of  community  services  lies  the  development  of 
a  council  for  the  coordination  of  educational  facilities  in  Newark.  The 
city  has  a  goodly  number  of  agencies  engaged  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
some  form  of  education.  Their  programs  are  carried  on  largely  in 
isolation.  As  a  result  there  are  duplications  on  the  one  hand  and  gaps 
in  opportunities  on  the  other.  Such  lack  of  cooperation  is  costly  to 
the  people  of  the  city  both  financially  and  in  the  services  rendered,  and 
it  inevitably  reacts  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  institutions  themselves. 

The  first  step  in  the  coordination  program  is  acquaintance.  Repre- 
sentatives of  schools  and  colleges  both  public  and  private,  libraries, 
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museums,  galleries,  specialized  agencies  of  education,  the  fields  of  music 
and  art,  and  of  social  and  welfare  agencies  engaged  in  teaching  activities 
should  be  called  together  to  acquaint  one  another  with  the  objectives 
and  programs  of  their  respective  organizations.  Ways  and  means  of 
drawing  the  many  activities  into  closer  relationship  will  appear.  Bases 
of  cooperation  will  develop.  Finally  the  possibilities  of  cooperative 
planning  will  emerge. 

The  service  of  such  a  council  will  be  great  not  only  in  city-wide 
activities  but  also  in  the  development  of  programs  in  local  commu- 
nities. It  will  make  possible  more  closely  coordinated  and  more  effec- 
tive work  in  health  clinics,  nutrition,  rehabilitation,  employment,  arts 
and  crafts,  music,  and  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  services  of 
libraries  and  museums  with  books,  exhibits,  and  records. 

While  the  Board  of  Education  should  initiate  this  process  through 
its  proposed  department  of  community  services  it  should  avoid  in 
every  way  dominating  the  activity  of  the  council.  The  great  variety 
of  needs  in  any  community  calls  for  a  wide  range  of  diverse  agencies. 
These  can  find  their  functions  and  their  places  through  a  cooperative 
council.  The  strength  of  all  is  the  strength  of  each  and  cooperation 
becomes  effective  when  each  participant  is  strengthened  in  its  part 
of  the  total  task. 

The  City-Wide  Recreation  Program 

The  program  of  recreation  offered  in  the  Newark  public  schools  has 
been  considered  in  those  chapters  of  this  report  which  describe  the 
offerings  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Since  recreation, 
however,  extends  to  all  members  of  the  community  and  is  organized 
for  adults  as  well  as  for  school  children,  it  seems  desirable  to  give  it 
fuller  consideration  on  a  city-wide  basis. 

Among  all  peoples  throughout  the  history  of  mankind  a  common 
element  may  be  found  in  the  desire  for  self-expression.  This  desire, 
though  manifest  in  several  areas  of  life,  is  most  readily  apparent  in 
the  various  forms  of  recreation.  In  primitive  life,  recreation  served 
the  function  of  training  for  living.  It  was  an  important  medium  of 
education.  In  modern  life  recreation  is  also  viewed  as  a  part  of  the 
complete  education  of  the  individual,  but  it  does  not  serve  the  utili- 
tarian purpose  observed  in  pre-literate  society.  Yet  there  are  few  who 
would  deny  the  importance  of  education  for  leisure,  the  role  of  recrea- 
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tion  in  a  balanced  life,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  community  to 
guide  individuals  toward  more  abundant  living. 

Contrasted  with  the  former  point  of  view  that  children's  play  activi- 
ties represent  marking  time  until  maturity  cloaks  them  with  the 
serious  affairs  of  adult  life,  the  conception  of  recreation  has  advanced 
until  today  it  is  viewed  as  a  field  worthy  of  the  interest  of  persons 
ranging  from  the  statesman  to  the  youngest  member  of  the  "Little 
Marvels"  softball  team. 

Recreation  is  a  fundamental  human  need.  It  is  regarded  as  a  con- 
tribution to  human  happiness  and  as  an  antidote  to  the  stress  and 
strain  of  modern  living  with  its  high  degree  of  specialization  and 
mechanization.  Most  persons  are  aware  of  the  values  of  wholesome 
forms  of  recreation  as  an  important  aid  to  health,  character  develop- 
ment, and  community  solidarity.  Proof  of  the  widespread  acceptance 
of  the  value  of  recreation  may  be  found  in  the  manifold  agencies 
actively  operating  in  the  field.  Federal,  state,  county,  and  municipal 
governments;   churches,  schools,  homes;   and  practically  all  the  out- 
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standing  civic  and  service  organizations  of  modern  society  are  support- 
ing this  movement.  In  this  time  of  great  international  strife  and 
uncertainty,  rather  than  being  "shelved"  for  more  favorable  times, 
recreation  has  been  pushed  to  the  fore  by  those  who  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  struggle — our  military  forces  and  industrial  leaders. 

RECOGNITION  OF  LEISURE  NEEDS 

The  people  of  Newark  have  chosen  to  operate  the  recreation  pro- 
gram under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Justification  for 
this  plan  is  easily  found  because  of  the  vast  recreational  potentialities 
of  the  school  plant  with  its  playgrounds,  athletic  fields,  auditoriums, 
gymnasiums,  meeting  rooms,  music  and  art  rooms,  and  shops.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  schools  throughout  the  city  coincides  with 
an  ideal  distribution  of  community  recreation  centers.  The  public 
school,  more  than  any  other  institution,  maintains  regular  contact  with 
all  the  children  and  with  most  of  the  adult  population.  Schools  possess 
the  potential  leadership  required  for  a  sound  recreation  program,  and 
the  foundation  of  good  leadership  lies  in  a  strong  educational  back- 
ground. 

In  many  communities  school  administrators  expend  large  amounts 
of  both  money  and  time  in  programs  of  sports  and  games,  music,  dra- 
matics, dancing,  journalism,  crafts,  and  literary  activities,  through  the 
medium  of  curricular  and  extracurricular  activities.  Educational  lead- 
ers appreciate  the  value  of  these  offerings  and  include  them  in  the 
school  program  with  the  hope  that  enduring  skills,  knowledges,  atti- 
tudes, and  habits  of  participation  will  be  developed.  Why  is  it,  then, 
that  many  administrators  close  the  schools  at  the  end  of  the  school  day 
and  deny  citizens  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  those  things  for  which 
the  school  has  provided  a  background?  Newark,  fortunately,  has  not 
made  this  mistake. 

PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION 

As  Boards  of  Education  began  to  assume  responsibility  for  programs 
of  recreation,  a  problem  arose  regarding  the  administrative  allocation 
of  this  function.  Most  communities  followed  the  plan  which  Newark 
has  adopted  and  assigned  recreation  to  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation.  Except  for  one  brief  period,  the  super- 
visor of  recreation  has  been  responsible  to  the  Director  of  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation, 
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In  recent  years  the  number  of  leisure-time  pursuits  have  been 
extended  to  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  both  youth  and  adult  groups. 
More  and  more  school  buildings  have  remained  open  until  nine  or 
eleven  in  the  evening  under  the  leadership  of  the  recreation  personnel. 
Community  center  programs  have  been  established.  Cooperative  rela- 
tionships have  become  imperative  between  the  supervisor  of  recreation 
and  the  staff  responsible  for  adult  education  and  out-of-school  organi- 
zations. A  program  that  started  as  a  means  of  providing  after-school 
physical  activities  for  school  children  now  encompasses  the  broad  fields 
of  arts  and  crafts,  music,  dramatics,  discussion  groups,  and  the  like. 

One  aspect  of  organized  recreation  worthy  of  note  is  its  freedom 
from  binding  traditions  and  long-established  conventions.  Leaders 
may  experiment,  explore,  and  maintain  a  flexibility  of  program  not 
possible  in  older  forms  of  public  service.  This  freedom  must  be  pre- 
served. Yet  past  experience  has  shown  that  whenever  large  numbers 
of  people  are  engaged  in  a  common  task,  some  form  of  organization, 
statement  of  policies,  and  listing  of  procedures  are  necessary  for  maxi- 
mum and  efficient  functioning.  These  are  the  guideposts  by  which 
progress  toward  the  common  goal  may  be  judged;  these  are  the 
measures  by  which  standards  may  be  appraised. 

In  a  single  source,  possibly  in  the  form  of  a  handbook,  the  basic 
philosophy,  major  objectives,  policies,  procedures,  and  operating  codes 
concerning  function,  program,  and  relationships  should  be  set  forth. 
Certain  sections  of  the  handbook  might  contain  items  dealing  with 
in-service  training,  program  suggestions,  and  general  information.  Such 
a  handbook,  while  not  restricting  the  initiative  of  recreation  center 
directors,  could  serve  to  draw  closer  together  the  various  centers  and 
the  administration. 

The  present  practice  of  classifying  recreation  centers  as  A,  B,  C, 
and  D  is  uninformative  and  confusing,  because  it  connotes  varying 
degrees  of  quality.  Each  center  has  an  official  descriptive  title.  "A" 
centers  are  community  centers  for  all  age  groups;  "B"  centers  are 
youth  centers;  "C"  centers  are  kindergarten  centers;  and  "D"  centers 
are  summer  playgrounds.  From  the  standpoint  of  better  public  rela- 
tions, it  is  recommended  that  descriptive  titles  be  used  until  each 
center  can  be  organized  and  staffed  to  care  for  all  age  groups. 

The  purchasing  of  supplies  in  amounts,  types,  and  quality  to  meet 
most  effectively  the  basic  needs  is  a  problem  faced  by  every  city 
recreation  department.    At  all  times  efforts  must  be  made  to  restrict 
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mounting  supply  costs;  yet  the  efficiency  of  the  department  service 
must  remain  unimpaired.  While  certain  types  of  equipment  may  be 
common  to  all  centers,  one  set  of  supplies  will  not  meet  the  needs  of 
all  groups.  Any  plan  restricting  the  director  in  obtaining  a  reason- 
able list  of  supplies  based  on  needs  of  his  center  will  limit  the  program. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  supervisor  of  recreation  are  personal 
letters  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  A  supplementary 
communication  contains  the  budget  request.  The  reports  examined 
give  no  statistical  data  on  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  program,  the 
customary  bases  upon  which  the  budget  requests  are  made.  Data 
pertaining  to  the  program  and  attendance  are  filed  in  the  central 
offices  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Spectator  attendance  is  not  included 
in  the  report.  Activities  which  have  interest  for  spectators  as  well 
as  participants  represent  a  service  rendered,  and  should  be  recorded 
separately  in  the  reports. 

In  recent  years  some  fear  has  been  expressed  about  the  evils  of 
"spectatoritis."  The  American  people  are  cautioned  against  passive 
recreation.  These  same  alarmists  extol  the  virtues  of  attending  the 
opera,  concerts,  and  theatre,  while  decrying  the  tendency  of  the  masses 
to  sit  in  grandstands  and  bleachers.  All  these  activities  have  audience 
appeal.  Who  can  say  that  listening  to  a  musical  performance  is  more 
beneficial  than  watching  a  World  Series  baseball  game  or  Sonja  Henie 
perform  on  the  ice;  or  that  the  music  of  a  struggling  piccolo  player 
is  more  stimulating  than  watching  Bob  Feller  pitch? 

It  is  time  to  credit  spectator  activities  with  the  benefits  they  offer — 
stimulation,  inspiration,  and  pleasure.  The  task  of  recreation  leaders 
is  to  help  each  individual  determine  what  is  for  him  a  proper  balance 
between  watching  and  doing. 

At  present,  most  of  the  recreation  centers  have  advisory  councils 
which  assist  the  Director  in  administering  the  center.  These  various 
units  throughout  the  city  are  not  coordinated  in  any  way  except 
through  the  work  of  four  administrative  officers  in  the  Department. 
As  a  result,  city-wide  understanding  and  appreciation  are  limited  to  the 
efforts  of  these  four  persons. 

It  is  recommended  that  an  All-Newark  Community  Center  Council 
be  formed  with  a  representative  from  each  local  center  council.  The 
function  of  this  council  would  be  purely  advisory,  and  policies  should 
be  established  which  will  ensure  the  permanence  of  advisory  status.  In 
this  manner  the  following  might  be  achieved: 
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(i)   Greater  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  total  program 
offered  and  services  rendered. 

(2)  Greater  community  participation  in  formulating  and  carrying 
out  recreation  policies. 

(3)  Exchange  of  many  valuable  ideas  in  the  organization  of  the 
program. 

(4)  Greater  possibility  of  conducting  community-wide  events. 

(5)  Establishment  of  basic  practices  for  the  common  good  of  all 
centers. 

RECREATION  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Both  these  services  are  offered  by  the  Board  of  Education  but  they 
are  administered  by  different  departments.  When  recreation  programs 
and  adult  education  classes  are  conducted  in  the  same  building  and 
on  the  same  evening,  each  group  has  its  own  leaders  and  carries  out 
its  own  functions. 

The  advisability  of  such  an  arrangement  may  be  questioned  for 
several  very  good  reasons.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  recrea- 
tion and  adult  education.  Evidence  of  this  pronouncement  is  seen  in 
parties  given  by  adult  education  classes,  and  discussion  groups  in 
Negro  History  sponsored  by  the  recreation  leaders.  In  general  the 
greatest  overlapping  occurs  in  the  area  of  hobbies.  Groups  and  clubs 
in  home  economics,  shopwork,  and  sewing,  though  conducted  by  recrea- 
tion leaders,  are  just  as  much  adult  education  as  they  are  recreation. 

The  recreation  program  is  rich  in  materials,  methods,  and  policies 
from  which  adult  education  could  benefit.  Recreation,  in  turn,  could 
offer  greater  service  to  the  community  by  operating  in  closer  conjunc- 
tion with  adult  education.  If  the  school  is  to  be  a  community  center 
in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  term,  then  the  two  programs  must  be 
drawn  closer  together.  Though  the  day  school  may  be  organized  on  a 
departmental  basis  for  administrative  convenience,  the  total  curriculum 
program  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  integrated  experiences  aimed  at  a 
single  goal — the  optimum  development  of  the  individual.  In  the  con- 
cept of  systematic  unity  of  the  human  organism,  one  finds  weighty 
evidence  for  unification  of  the  school  program,  whether  it  be  con- 
ducted during  the  day  or  evening. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  the  two  programs  be  merged;  rather,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  administrative  groups  concerned  re-examine 
their  policies,  procedures,  and  programs,  seeking  ways  and  means  of 
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bringing  them  closer  together  so  that  each  may  complement  the  other 
and  thereby  render  a  greater  service  to  the  community  through  the 
pooling  of  resources  in  leadership,  equipment,  and  programs. 

Physical  Factors.  In  many  school  plants  two  factors  militate  against 
good  maintenance  services.  One  is  the  age  of  the  building,  and  the 
other  the  heavy  use  to  which  facilities  and  equipment  are  subjected. 
Maintenance  services  in  the  main  are  adequate.  The  need  for  painting 
and  refinishing  of  floors  is  apparent.  Sanding  of  floors,  which  have 
become  darkened  by  years  of  treatment  with  oiled  mops,  might  have 
a  salutary  effect.  A  definite  plan  for  heating  buildings  during  the 
hours  they  are  used  as  recreation  centers  has  yet  to  be  worked  out. 
Present  arrangements  are  unsatisfactory  and  lack  uniformity. 

Personnel.  The  recreation  personnel  conducts  programs  for  adults 
as  well  as  for  school  children.  The  programs  extend  from  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  until  nine  or  eleven  at  night.  Registrations  in  some 
centers  may  reach  1,300  or  more.  Despite  this  high  enrollment,  the 
recreation  staff  at  each  center  represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  day 
school  staff. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  staff  in  each  recreation  center  be  in- 
creased gradually  to  five  persons — a  director,  an  assistant  director, 
and  three  leaders.  This  increase  would  not  only  result  in  a  more 
reasonable  participant-leader  ratio,  but  would  also  represent  another 
step  toward  the  goal  of  making  each  unit  a  complete  community  center 
offering  a  wide  range  of  activities  to  all  age  groups. 

The  quality  of  a  staff  is  probably  the  most  important  single  item 
determining  the  strength  of  the  recreation  program.  Good  pre-service 
and  in-service  training  are  basic  contributing  factors. 

Developments  of  the  various  areas  of  the  program  are  left  to  the 
initiative  and  resourcefulness  of  the  staff  and  the  general  supervisor. 
Obviously,  one  or  two  individuals  in  a  recreation  unit  cannot  achieve 
expertness  in  the  wide  range  of  activities  encompassed  by  recreation. 
It  is  recommended  that  several  specialists  participate  in  developing 
the  program,  representing  the  areas  of  arts  and  crafts,  hobbies,  music, 
dramatics,  athletic  and  industrial  recreation,  and  nature  and  outing 
activities.  Their  functions  would  be:  (1)  to  improve  in-service  training 
by  conducting  institutes,  and  (2)  to  enrich  the  individual  center  pro- 
grams by  assisting  staff  members  with  methods,  materials,  and  other 
problems. 

The  fact  that  recreation  leaders  enjoy  teacher  status  and  are  certi- 
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fied  by  the  State  is  as  commendable  as  it  is  unusual.  The  quality  of 
the  pre-service  training  is  high.  The  requirement  of  three  years  of 
normal  school  or  college  with  course  distributions  appropriate  to  the 
nature  of  the  field  results  in  improved  leadership  which  in  turn  is 
reflected  in  strong  programs.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  staff  of 
over  eighty  have  Master's  degrees  and  several  of  these  persons  are 
working  toward  the  Doctorate. 

The  resourcefulness  of  the  center  directors  is  unusual.  In  every 
instance  observed,  great  care  was  exercised  to  develop  cordial  neigh- 
borhood relations  in  the  effort  to  make  the  school  a  real  community 
center.   In  general,  programs  are  broad  in  scope  and  well  attended. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  special  supervisors  the  range  of  the  in-service 
training  program  is  limited.  Despite  this  shortage  of  supervisory  staff, 
efforts  at  upgrading  the  quality  of  the  personnel  and  the  programs 
indicate  careful  planning.  Improvements  in  supervisory  techniques 
have  been  steady. 

In  all  the  centers,  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  staff  members 
and  their  interest  in  the  participants  are  impressive.  The  care  used  in 
selecting  staff  members  for  recreation  positions  is  commendable. 
Selection  is  based  on  the  ability  to  meet  state  teacher  certification 
requirements,  written  and  oral  examinations,  and  presentation  of  medi- 
cal evidence  indicating  satisfactory  health  status.  The  requirements 
include  a  statement  that  the  examination  may  include  a  practical 
examination.  Inasmuch  as  recreation  leaders  enjoy  teacher  status 
and  its  resulting  benefit  of  tenure,  it  might  be  advisable  to  give  a  prac- 
tical examination  as  one  condition  of  employment.  While  knowledge 
is  associated  with  good  leadership,  knowledge  alone  will  not  give 
complete  evidence  of  constructive  leadership  ability. 

In  public  recreation  the  matter  of  community  relationships  is  of 
extreme  importance.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  success  of  the 
Newark  program  is  the  excellent  neighborhood  relationships  which  are 
established  by  the  center  directors.  They  know  their  communities 
and  have  endeavored  to  base  their  programs  on  the  needs  and  interests 
of  their  people.  Detailed  neighborhood  studies,  accompanied  by  spot 
maps  and  graphs,  were  evident  in  more  than  one  school. 

Dual  use  of  a  school  involves  many  problems  which  in  Newark  seem 
to  have  been  solved  reasonably  well.  Rooms,  desks,  literature,  and 
equipment  are  used  for  separate  programs  and  at  different  periods  with 
no  apparent  serious  conflicts. 
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Excellent  relationships  have  been  established  between  the  two  staffs. 
However,  professional  and  social  relationships  might  be  developed 
further  through  joint  teachers'  meetings,  observation  of  the  afternoon 
and  evening  programs,  and  individual  teacher  conferences.  Teachers 
could  obtain  much  information  valuable  for  guidance  purposes  through 
observation  of  pupils  in  the  recreation  program  where  children  are 
more  self-revealing  and  receptive  than  in  classrooms. 

The  place  and  function  of  the  principal  in  this  dual  program  is  not 
clearly  established.  The  principal  is  the  administrative  officer  in  charge 
of  the  school;  he  is  responsible  for  all  that  goes  on.  His  office  should 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  activities  both  educational  and  recrea- 
tional. He  should  be  informed  of  and  have  a  voice  in  all  recreational 
projects  planned  for  his  school.  Understanding  and  active  support  on 
the  part  of  this  administrative  officer  are  desirable  if  the  school  is  to 
render  maximum  service  as  a  community  center. 

Two  problems  arising  in  school  and  recreation  staff  relationships 
concern  intramural  programs  and  shop  activities.  Intramural  activities 
are  administered  by  the  recreation  staff,  but  efforts  are  made  to  have 
a  member  of  the  school  physical  education  department  conduct  the 
program.  In  the  past,  if  the  physical  educator  chose  the  more  remunera- 
tive activity  of  outside  basketball  officiating,  the  intramural  assignment 
was  given  to  a  student  from  one  of  the  near-by  colleges.  This  arrange- 
ment is  unsatisfactory  because  students  have  difficulty  in  establishing 
leader-participant  relationships.  Sometimes  the  assignment  is  given  to 
another  teacher  of  the  school.  Four  elementary  schools  have  no  intra- 
mural program  because  no  teacher  could  accept  the  assignment. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  policy  be  established  whereby  the  physical 
education  staff  provides  leadership  for  the  intramural  program.  Under 
this  policy  those  who  are  assigned  to  intramural  responsibilities  might 
be  given  lighter  teaching  loads.  Another  possibility  is  to  stagger  the 
hours  of  the  staff.  Arguments  favoring  the  use  of  physical  education 
teachers  as  leaders  of  the  intramural  program  are  too  apparent  to  need 
presentation  here. 

A  second,  and  much  less  desirable,  plan  would  be  to  have  intramurals 
conducted  as  sports  and  games  activity  periods  by  members  of  the 
recreation  department.  Under  this  arrangement  one  of  the  finest  con- 
necting links  between  the  day  school  and  recreation  program  would 
be  lost. 

A  similar  problem  arises  in  providing  staff  for  the  crafts  program. 
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When  the  shop  teacher  assumes  this  extra  assignment  at  the  rate  of 
pay  offered  by  the  recreation  department,  all  is  well.  However,  in  some 
cases  these  teachers  regard  the  compensation  of  the  recreation  depart- 
ment as  inadequate,  and  skilled  leadership  must  be  sought  elsewhere — 
a  task  not  readily  accomplished. 

A  possible  solution  might  be  to  effect  a  compromise  between  the 
rate  of  pay  offered  by  the  recreation  department  and  the  sum  requested 
by  shop  teachers.  Inasmuch  as  the  budget  provides  approximately 
ten  dollars  an  evening  to  be  distributed  over  a  number  of  part-time 
leaders,  it  may  become  necessary  to  procure  additional  funds. 

Adequacy  of  Facilities.  Few  school  buildings  were  planned  as  com- 
munity centers.  As  a  result,  their  adaptation  to  center  purposes  is  not 
achieved  easily.  With  varying  degrees  of  success,  library,  sewing,  home 
economics,  shop,  gymnasium,  auditorium,  and  classroom  facilities  have 
been  secured.  In  some  of  these  rooms  the  lighting  is  inadequate.  Since 
schools  are  used  as  recreation  centers  from  six  to  eight  hours  each  day, 
it  is  suggested  that  in  the  future  new  school  buildings  be  planned  with 
a  view  to  their  total  community  use,  and  that  a  comprehensive  study 
be  made  of  possible  improvements  in  present  buildings.  In  this  study 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  quality  of  lighting. 

Relationships  between  the  recreation  division  and  the  Department 
of  Parks  and  Public  Welfare  should  be  improved  if  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  are  to  be  served.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the 
use  of  the  swimming  pools  administered  by  the  Department  of  Parks 
and  Public  Welfare.  It  appears  that  these  pools  are  not  used  to  an 
extent  proportionate  to  the  popularity  of  swimming.  Since  financial 
support  for  both  agencies  comes  from  public  taxation,  citizens  have 
the  right  to  expect  that  differences  between  the  agencies  concerned 
will  not  interfere  with  the  proper  use  of  tax  funds. 

No  community  can  afford  to  overlook  the  possibilities  of  expanding 
its  recreation  program  and  improving  the  quality  of  its  leadership. 
Where  certain  desirable  and  needed  facilities  are  controlled  by  depart- 
ments not  primarily  concerned  with  recreation,  it  is  essential  that 
relationships  with  the  official  recreational  agency  be  developed  which 
recognize  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  Political  interests  and 
shortsighted  policies  never  should  act  as  restraining  influences  to  the 
common  good. 

It  is  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  policy  of  grant- 
ing the  staff  responsible  for  recreation  in  the  public  schools  access  to 
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all   city-owned  and   operated   properties   and   facilities   which   might 
improve  and  expand  the  total  recreation  services  to  the  community. 

A  BALANCED  PROGRAM 

In  general  the  individual  centers  offer  programs  wide  in  scope  and 
well-balanced.  These  programs  are  planned  in  various  ways.  A  com- 
mon practice  is  to  provide  pupils  with  check  lists  which  are  taken  home 
and  filled  out  by  the  family.  Fairly  accurate  indications  of  neighbor- 
hood interests  are  obtained  by  this  method.  Another  plan  is  to  have 
persons  indicate  their  preferences  on  registration  cards  provided  by 
the  community  center.  When  groups,  classes,  and  clubs  are  being 
organized,  persons  may  be  notified  by  postcards,  posters,  and  announce- 
ments on  bulletin  boards. 

The  more  progressive  recreation  centers  offer  some  thirty-five  dif- 
ferent activities  during  the  season.  These  are  adjusted  to  neighbor- 
hood interests.  Among  the  main  groupings  of  activities  are  arts  and 
crafts,  athletics  and  gymnastics,  clubs,  dancing,  dramatics,  hobbies, 
intramurals,  music,  and  special  activities.  A  sample  list  from  one  of 
the  centers  follows: 


Archery 

Nutrition  Classes 

Archery  Craft 

Orchestras 

Athletic  Clubs 

Ping  Pong 

Badminton 

Photography 

Boxing 

Radio  Theory  and  Practice 

Choral  Groups 

Reading  Rooms 

Civic  Clubs 

Shop  Classes 

Cooking 

Social  Clubs 

Crocheting 

Social  Athletic  Clubs 

Dramatics 

Social  Dancing 

First  Aid 

Social  Recreation 

Games  Rooms 

Social  Rooms 

Gymnasium  Classes 

Tennis 

Instrumental  Groups 

Women's  Reducing  Class 

Lectures 

Fencing 

Mothers  Clubs 

Knitting 

Motion  Pictures 

Sewing 

Negro  History 

Programs  for  adults  are  offered  two  evenings  a  week  from  seven  to 
eleven  o'clock.  On  other  days  the  center  is  open  from  three  to  nine 
o'clock. 

Five  centers  are  designated  as  "athletic  centers"  and  offer  programs 
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of  sports  and  games.  Just  why  the  interests  in  these  neighborhoods 
are  limited  to  sports  and  games  is  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  stated 
that  these  programs  are  to  be  expanded  to  include  other  types  of 
activity. 

The  form  of  the  annual  attendance  report  fails  to  do  justice  to 
individual  center  programs.  Scope  and  balance  are  not  clearly  indi- 
cated. Harmonica  instruction  is  listed  as  a  "special  activity"  rather 
than  as  a  musical  activity.  Model  airplane  instruction  is  not  listed 
under  arts  and  crafts,  and  softball  games  and  swimming  instruction 
are  not  associated  with  athletics  and  gymnastics. 

Attendance  on  playgrounds  and  in  the  various  school  buildings  is 
relatively  large.  In  some  centers  registration  exceeds  1,300  persons. 
Attendance  records  for  an  average  evening  may  show  300  participants; 
for  special  events  this  figure  may  reach  500. 

Directors  make  a  real  effort  to  arrange  the  program  according  to 
neighborhood  needs  and  interests.  The  small  sum  of  $500  allotted  to 
each  community  center  for  operation  during  the  entire  winter  season 
tends  to  restrict  the  program.  Spaced  over  approximately  fifty  evenings, 
this  permits  an  expenditure  of  about  $10  per  night  for  extra  help  and 
incidentals.  If  a  shop  instructor  costs  $4  and  several  other  instructors 
$2  each,  the  range  of  the  program  becomes  limited  unless  a  number 
of  volunteer  or  low-salaried  workers  can  be  obtained. 

Relationships  with  the  Essex  County  Park  Commission  are  informal 
and  cordial.  All  requests  for  cooperation  are  readily  granted.  County 
facilities  and  programs  supplement  the  community  offerings,  thereby 
enlarging  the  range  of  services  and  opportunities  provided.  Particu- 
larly valuable  are  those  cooperative  functions  associated  with  nature 
and  outing  activities.  It  is  recommended  that  a  careful  study  be  made 
of  ways  and  means  by  which  the  programs,  facilities,  and  leadership  of 
the  Essex  County  Park  Commission  could  be  used  to  greater  advan- 
tage for  the  residents  in  Newark  communities. 

The  trips  to  South  Mountain  Reservation  might  be  extended  to 
include  other  areas.  The  present  picnic  type  of  program  could  provide 
learning  opportunities  in  nature  and  camping.  A  day  camping  project 
would  contribute  to  the  pleasurable  experiences  of  youth. 

In  a  number  of  centers  the  distribution  of  surplus  food  commodities 
is  a  part  of  the  recreation  program.  This  enterprise  injects  a  note  of 
charity  which,  since  it  is  not  particularly  welcome  to  people  of  the 
middle  income  brackets,  restricts  participation  in  the  recreation  pro- 
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gram  by  those  whose  support  is  most  needed.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  surplus  food  commodities  distribution  be  removed  from  the  recrea- 
tion program  and  that  the  properly  constituted  governmental  agencies 
administer  this  service. 

A  LOOK  TO  THE  FUTURE 

Complacency  is  the  enemy  of  progress.  Expansion,  integration, 
and  refinement  must  be  continuous  processes  if  steady  progress  toward 
defined  goals  is  to  be  maintained.  To  achieve  these  ends  experimenta- 
tion and  evaluation  must  be  given  important  places  in  administrative 
planning.  A  well-planned  research  program  may  prevent  mistakes 
arising  from  scarcity  of  factual  information  and  recorded  experiences. 
Research  may  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  fundamental 
objectives,  provide  the  bases  upon  which  programs  are  formulated, 
and  point  the  way  to  new  forms  of  organization  and  procedure. 

Experimentation  with  asphalt  combination  surfaces  for  playgrounds 
has  been  in  progress  for  some  time  and  should  be  continued.  The 
present  surfaces  are  not  completely  satisfactory.  A  number  of  play- 
grounds are  badly  in  need  of  surface  treatment.  On  some,  the  turf  is 
worn  and  presents  a  hazard  to  users  and  a  dust  nuisance  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. On  others,  gravel  has  been  used  as  a  surfacing  material.  The 
unsatisfactory  qualities  of  gravel  are  well  known.  Colored  surfacing 
presents  a  possibility  worthy  of  further  investigation.  The  playground 
lighting  system,  superior  to  that  found  in  many  cities,  could  be  studied 
to  increase  its  effectiveness.  Further  investigation  might  also  be  devoted 
to  problems  of  lighting  maintenance. 

Research  associated  with  administrative  procedures  and  personnel 
relationships  has  been  conducted  informally,  but  with  reasonable  suc- 
cess. Forms  for  records  and  reports  concerning  leader  performance 
(self-evaluation),  personnel  rating  scales,  program  evaluation,  activity 
forecasts  and  reports,  attendance,  and  staff  working  schedules  have 
been  devised.  Special  commendation  is  given  for  the  efforts  to  refine 
the  supervisory  techniques  used  as  part  of  the  in-service  training 
program. 

Recommended  for  consideration  as  part  of  an  enlarged  research 
program  are  the  following: 

(i)  Analyses  and  integration  of  the  neighborhood  studies  now  con- 
ducted by  the  center  directors. 
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(2)  Periodic  appraisal  of  recreation  services  as  a  basis  for  making 
recommendations  and  stimulating  improvements. 

(3)  Clearer  differentiation  of  attendance  reports  to  indicate  daily 
peak  attendance,  sex,  spectators,  and  participants  in  scheduled 
and  special  events. 

(4)  Studies  concerning  costs  of  center  operation  and  comparisons 
of  costs  in  terms  of  attendance  area,  facilities,  and  personnel. 

(5)  Costs  per  unit  of  attendance,  class  instruction  in  different 
activities,  maintenance  of  different  types  of  facilities,  land- 
scaping maintenance,  and  comparative  costs. 

(6)  Continuous  study  of  safety  problems  as  a  means  of  keeping 
down  the  accident  rate  and  of  developing  more  effective  safety 
measures.  Records  must  be  kept  of  the  nature  and  frequency 
of  accidents  and  places  showing  highest  incidence  rates. 

GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A  number  of  suggestions  for  improved  practice  have  been  made 
throughout  this  section  of  the  survey  report.  The  survey  staff  makes 
the  following  additional  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Newark  recreational  program: 

(1)  The  proposed  Coordinator  for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation  should  recognize  the  need  for  considering  the  recreation 
program  as  a  city-wide  service  and  for  articulating  it  with  numerous 
school  and  community  activities. 

(2)  Policies  and  procedures  of  the  recreation  service  should  be 
clearly  defined  and  stated  in  a  handbook  or  similar  publication. 

(3)  The  annual  report  of  the  recreation  staff  should  be  written  in 
narrative  form,  as  at  present,  but  it  should  be  supplemented  by  statis- 
tical data  concerning  expenditures,  income,  facilities,  program,  and 
participation.  It  would  be  desirable  to  report  spectator  as  well  as 
participant  attendance.  The  annual  report,  if  presented  in  attractive 
pictorial  form,  will  serve  as  an  instrument  to  gain  further  support 
and  increased  participation. 

(4)  The  present  letter  designation  of  community  centers  should  be 
replaced  by  descriptive  titles. 

(5)  Center  directors  should  be  given  greater  authority  in  ordering 
supplies  to  meet  the  needs  of  differing  neighborhood  interests. 

(6)  An  All-Newark  Community  Council  should  be  established,  with 
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advisory  status  only,  to  facilitate  improved  community-wide  under- 
standing and  function. 

(7)  Administrative  policies,  procedures,  and  programs  in  adult 
education  and  recreation  should  be  examined  with  the  view  of  dis- 
covering how  these  two  areas  may  be  brought  closer  together  for 
greater  community  benefit. 

(8)  Better  maintenance  service  should  be  provided. 

(9)  The  recreation  staff  in  each  center  should  be  increased  to  five 
persons,  including  a  director,  an  assistant  director,  and  three  recrea- 
tion leaders. 

(10)  Special  supervisors  should  be  provided  in  the  major  program 
areas  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  offerings,  and  to  improve  the  in-service 
training  of  leaders. 

(11)  A  practical  recreation  examination  should  be  given  to  afford 
a  clearer  picture  of  the  candidate's  leadership  ability. 

(12)  A  group  of  procedures  should  be  initiated,  leading  to  better 
understanding,  appreciation,  and  cooperation  among  the  recreation 
and  school  staffs. 

(13)  Improved  regulations  should  be  established  pertaining  to 
leadership  for  the  intramural  and  crafts  programs. 

(14)  Studies  should  be  conducted,  designed  to  increase  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  school  building  to  recreational  uses. 

(15)  Greater  use  should  be  made  of  the  swimming  pools  which  are 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Public  Welfare. 

(16)  The  programs  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  Essex  County 
Park  Commission  should  be  expanded. 

(17)  The  distribution  of  surplus  food  commodities  should  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  recreation  program. 

(18)  An  extensive  research  program  should  be  instituted  for  the 
improvement  of  services,  administrative  procedures,  and  public  rela- 
tions. 


Chapter  XIII 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  EXCEPTIONAL 


I 


n  the  Newark  public  school  system  there  has  existed,  for  some 
years,  the  nucleus  of  a  department  of  education  of  the  exceptional. 
As  a  whole,  Newark's  problems  in  this  area  differ  very  little  from 
those  found  characteristically.  These  problems  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows: (i)  organization,  administration  and  supervision;  (2)  discovery 
and  classification;  (3)  follow-up  and  guidance;  (4)  housing;  (5)  cur- 
riculum; (6)  selection,  in-service  training,  and  professional  improve- 
ment of  teachers;  and  (7)  problems  shared  with  other  community 
agencies. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  Newark  the  work  with  the 
mentally  retarded,  known  as  the  Binet  program,  is  outstanding  in  both 
its  planning  and  execution.  The  average  situation  is  well-handled  and 
there  are  certain  setups  of  a  distinctly  desirable  and  highly  progres- 
sive type,  as  detailed  later,  which  serve  as  both  demonstrations  and 
laboratories.  It  is  this  long-range  point  of  view  developed  in  the  Binet 
work  by  the  present  Director  which  must  be  transmitted  to  the  com- 
paratively weak  and  not  too  well-organized  program  for  the  physically 
handicapped.  The  program  must,  as  well,  meet  the  challenging  needs 
of  the  socially  handicapped  and  those  needing  special  work  in  the 
regular  classrooms  of  the  school  system. 

The  Administration  of  Education 
for  the  Exceptional 

The  approximate  number  of  pupils  in  the  various  divisions  of  the 
work  for  the  exceptional  are  presented  in  the  tabulation  on  the  next 
page.  No  adequate  provision  is  made  for  gifted  and  slow-learning 
pupils  though  a  partial  remedial  service  exists  for  the  latter  group. 
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Binet   i ,  600 

Blind  14 

Sight  Conservation   61 

Deaf  and  Hard-of-Hearing  124 

Socially  Handicapped  (Woodland  Avenue)    68 

Lowered  Vitality   146 

Crippled  and  Cardiac  (Branch  Brook  and  Arlington 

Avenue  Annex)   190 

Hospital  Classes   86 

Home  Pupils   25 

Speech 2,152 

The  program  is  generally  supervised  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Under  his  direction  is  an  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge 
of  special  education  as  well  as  of  some  elementary  schools,  to  whom 
the  Director  of  Special  Education  is  responsible.  The  present  Director 
of  Special  Education  formerly  had  charge  of  only  the  work  with  the 
mentally  handicapped,1  but  recently  she  has  been  given  responsibility 
for  the  program  for  the  physically  handicapped  and  for  speech  cor- 
rection. These  added  responsibilities  have  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Special  Education.  With  the  exception  of  the  work 
done  at  the  Girls'  Trade  School  and  Woodland  Avenue  School,  a  pro- 
gram for  the  socially  handicapped  appears  to  be  pretty  generally 
omitted  from  the  educational  program.  The  Bureau  of  Attendance 
performs  the  function  of  following  up  absentees  and  determining  cause 
and  remedy  for  absences.  This  service  is  not  as  closely  tied  in  with 
the  Department  of  Special  Education  as  is  desirable.  There  is  no 
special  program  for  the  gifted. 

Principals  of  the  schools  for  the  exceptional  in  Newark  are  known 
as  head  teachers.  In  the  organization  at  the  central  office  there  appears 
to  be  considerable  lack  of  definiteness  with  regard  to  the  extent  of 
authority  of  the  Director  of  Special  Education  and  of  other  administra- 
tive officers  whose  work  affects  the  education  of  the  exceptional.  The 
Director  of  Special  Education  uses  all  available  resources  of  personnel, 
such  as  the  supervisors  who  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  central 
office,  the  Department  of  Health  Education  and  Service,  and  the 
Bureaus  of  Attendance  and  of  Child  Guidance. 

There  seems  also  to  be  a  lack  of  coordination  within  certain  parts 
of  the  Department  of  Special  Education  itself,  notably  the  speech 
section  and  the  Girls'  Trade  School.   There  is  urgent  need  for  a  clear 

1  Work  with  mentally  handicapped  children  will  hereafter  be  designated  by  its  local 
term,  "Binet  work." 
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definition  and  restatement  of  administrative  functions  all  along  the 
line. 

DISCOVERY  AND  CLASSIFICATION 

The  discovery  and  classification  of  handicapped  pupils  is  a  com- 
bined function  of  the  Department  of  Health  Education  and  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  both  of  which  are  understaffed. 
Health  audits  of  pupils  are  not  conducted  and  recorded  with  sufficient 
frequency,  adequacy,  and  accuracy,  nor  is  the  needed  information 
regarding  deviates  made  available  to  the  workers  with  the  handicapped. 
Likewise  the  work  in  4-A  audiometer  testing  of  the  hearing  of  all 
pupils  is  not  conducted  so  that  it  reaches  all  pupils  or  assures  accurate 
information  on  those  tested.  A  similar  situation  exists  in  regard  to 
tests  of  vision  which,  in  many  states,  are  required  by  law. 

Psychological  study  is  not  available  for  all  pupils,  and  by  no  means 
all  who  need  it  are  even  referred  for  it.  Accordingly,  as  is  true  in 
certain  other  cities,  discovery  of  the  handicapped  is  dependent  chiefly 
upon  classroom  failure  of  one  sort  or  another  or  upon  the  existence 
of  some  dramatic  occurrence  revealing  a  defect.  Once  children  are 
enrolled  in  the  Binet  classes  and  certain  other  setups,  their  cases  are 
better  studied.  The  blind  and  the  deaf,  because  of  competent  outside 
agencies,  generally  are  discovered  prior  to  school  age,  though  deaf 
children  are  also  discovered  in  regular  classrooms.  The  socially  handi- 
capped, as  stated  above,  are  brought  to  light  chiefly  by  dramatic 
incidents  in  school  or  society.  Customarily  no  attempt  is  made  to  study 
apparent  mental  deviates  in  the  first  two  grades,  though  there  are 
limited  exceptions  to  this.  If  failure  is  noted  in  grade  3,  action  is  taken. 
To  some  children  this  means  two  years  of  lost  opportunity. 

The  provisions  for  the  handicapped  in  the  Newark  public  schools 
are  inadequate.  In  general  only  pupils  with  extreme  defects,  especially 
if  they  are  failing  in  the  regular  classrooms,  are  served  by  the  special 
educational  program.  Physically  handicapped  pupils  who  can  be  re- 
tained in  regular  classes  are  held  there.  In  some  cases,  these  handicaps 
are  undoubtedly  not  even  known.  These  pupils  must  attempt  all  or  a 
good  part  of  the  program  for  average  pupils. 

FOLLOW-UP  AND  GUIDANCE 

When  handicapped  pupils  are  discovered  they  are  given  general  and 
certain  special  physical  examinations  at  the  central  clinic.   Psychologi- 
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cal  and  psychiatric  studies  of  them  arc  conducted  at  the  Bureau  of 
Child  Guidance.  Orthopedic,  cardiac,  and  undervitalized  cases  appear 
to  be  well  studied.  Eye  and  ear  cases,  judging  from  available  records, 
are  inadequately  served.  The  reports  from  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guid- 
ance need  to  be  improved.  These  reports  are  important  since  the 
physically  handicapped  child  is  not  only  recommended  to  special  classes 
but  is  also  subsequently  served  by  the  medical  department.  The  recom- 
mendations for  Binet  classes  and  certain  special  situations,  like 
the  Woodland  Avenue  School,  also  come  from  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Guidance. 

There  is  some  criticism  concerning  the  competition  of  the  school 
medical  service  (for  orthopedic,  cardiac,  and  undervitalized  cases) 
with  other  local  facilities.  There  appears  to  be  some  justification  for 
the  school's  position  that  such  service  would  not  be  rendered  otherwise. 
However,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  basic  need  of  the  average  child 
for  an  adequate  annual  health  audit  is  not  met.  The  schools  thereby 
lose  the  "screening"  and  discovery  values  which  form  one  basis  for 
determining  the  services  needed  by  handicapped  children.  The  special 
education  program  suffers  severely  from  this  lack. 

Until  health  audits  are  made,  preferably  annually,  for  all  elementary 
pupils  at  least,  the  Newark  schools  will  never  know  the  number  of 
children  requiring  the  study  and  supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Special  Education — an  unfortunate  condition  by  no  means  confined 
to  Newark.  It  seems  obvious  that  there  must  be  developed  a  strong 
and  effective  department  of  education  of  the  exceptional. 

All  special  classes  in  Newark  are  smaller  than  those  for  normal 
children.  In  some  instances,  however,  they  are  still  too  large  accord- 
ing to  recognized  standards  for  special  education  based  upon  the 
plausible  assumption  that  an  extreme  deviate  requires  at  least  twice 
as  many  hours  of  care  as  does  the  average  pupil.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  formula  in  many  states  calls  for  half  as  many  special  pupils  to  a 
class  as  compared  with  classes  for  normal  pupils.  An  additional  deter- 
mining factor  is,  of  course,  the  number  of  grades  one  teacher  attempts 
to  handle.  Obviously,  the  formula  here  should  be  the  more  grades,  the 
fewer  pupils. 

HOUSING  THE  EXCEPTIONAL 

Certain  changes  in  buildings  housing  special  education  are  under 
way.    It  is  believed  that  these  alterations  should  not  be  continued 
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until  the  whole  program  has  been  carefully  restudied  and  the  proper 
use  of  the  buildings  under  any  revised  plans  clarified. - 

In  general,  special  equipment  is  not  adequate.  Expensive  luxuries 
such  as  sun  lamps  are  sometimes  provided,  while  more  basic  equip- 
ment for  special  classrooms  does  not  appear  to  have  been  provided. 
Special  lighting  and  seating  are  provided  for  four  sight-conservation 
classes,  and  physical  therapy  equipment  and  services  are  available  in 
the  Boylan  Street,  Branch  Brook,  and  Arlington  Avenue  Schools.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  whole  question  of  supplies  and  equipment  be 
restudied  and  that  the  routine  for  obtaining  them  be  clarified.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  child  in  a  special  class  should  be  provided 
with  ordinary  equipment  and  supplies  through  the  regular  channels  of 
the  school  of  which  his  class  is  part,  but  that  all  special  equipment 
should  be  obtained  through  the  Director  of  Special  Education. 

Curricular  and  Instructional  Aspects 
of  Special  Education 

CURRICULUM  PROBLEMS 

The  program  for  the  mentally  handicapped  is  provided  in  five  Binet 
Centers.  In  the  main,  the  curriculum  of  the  classes  is  quite  satisfactory. 
Approximately  1,600  pupils  are  served  in  these  classes.  A  genuine 
attempt  is  being  made  to  discover  the  purposes  and  interests  of  the 
pupils  and  to  help  them  engage  in  the  kind  of  experiences  that  will  do 
most  to  stimulate  these  purposes  and  interests.  This  attempt  is  demon- 
strated in  the  valuable  material  found  in  the  reports  of  the  various 
committees  regarding  activities  in  their  own  schools.  Many  groups 
have  been  working  on  such  areas  as  "Newark,"  "The  Home,"  and 
"Food."  Even  in  some  of  the  isolated  Binet  classes,  youngsters  are 
doing  some  amazingly  fine  work  in  the  planning  and  preparation  of 
the  foods  needed  for  their  school  lunches.  In  the  Centers  an  unusu- 
ally comprehensive,  valuable,  and  practical  educational  program  is 
being  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  buying,  preparation,  and 
serving  of  the  noonday  lunch.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  academic 
work  in  the  Binet  classes  is  still  fairly  formal.  Fortunately,  there  is  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  cases  of  highly  desirable  educational 
attitudes  and  procedures  to  be  found  in  the  work  with  the  mentally 

2  Specific  housing  problems  are  considered  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  report. 
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handicapped  to  provide  excellent  examples  for  those  in  the  system 
whose  work  at  present  is  overly  formalized. 

The  problems  of  the  curriculum  in  the  education  of  the  physically 
handicapped,  the  socially  handicapped,  the  slow-learning,  and  the 
gifted  are  varied  and  intricate.  Adaptation  of  the  so-called  standard 
curriculum  will  not  suffice  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  groups. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  teachers  working  with  exceptional  chil- 
dren continue  to  cooperate  wholeheartedly  with  all  other  teachers  in 
the  entire  system  in  the  work  now  under  way  in  the  curriculum 
improvement  program  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  In  preparation  for 
this  cooperation  a  long-range  study  program  should  be  inaugurated. 
Its  aim  should  be  to  determine  the  chief  problems  of  learning,  of 
teaching,  of  supervision,  and  of  administration  as  applied  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  exceptional,  and  to  suggest  practical  methods  for  their 
solution.   More  specific  recommendations  will  be  given  later. 

THE  TEACHING  PERSONNEL 

The  demands  upon  teachers  of  the  exceptional  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  superior  and  specially  adapted  persons  are  needed.  It  is  prefer- 
able that  teachers  of  the  exceptional  first  have  training  and  successful 
experience  in  the  instruction  of  normal  or  average  pupils.  Following 
this  must  come  special  training  of  both  a  theoretical  and  a  practical 
nature,  previous  to  assignment. 

While  New  Jersey  requires  sixteen  points  of  special  credit  for  the 
Binet  teacher's  certificate,  no  definite  requirements  have  been  set  up 
for  teachers  of  the  physically  handicapped.  The  requirements  of  New 
York  State  are  a  good  model  for  practical  use. 

After  employment,  teachers  must  have  opportunity  for  both  in- 
service  training  and  professional  improvement  at  appropriate  schools 
of  education.  All  types  of  in-service  training  plans  have  been  used, 
such  as  individual  conferences,  group  conferences,  school  conferences, 
departmental  conferences,  panel  discussions,  teacher  committees  work- 
ing on  outlines  and  curriculum  reports,  development  of  special  reports, 
and  encouragement  of  teachers  to  experiment.  The  recent  curriculum 
improvement  program  in  Newark  has  paved  the  way.  If  properly 
followed  up,  it  presents  rare  opportunities  for  in-service  training.  The 
present  defense  situation  makes  such  professional  improvement  all  the 
more  imperative  if  immediate  and  future  problems  are  to  be  met  wisely 
and  in  a  farseeing  manner. 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

The  schoolroom  must  make  its  contribution  to  the  community  by 
assisting  each  pupil  to  develop  his  own  assets  to  the  utmost.  Fortu- 
nately, the  problems  of  the  community  and  the  individuals  comprising 
it  constitute  the  most  promising  areas  for  educational  activity.  The 
mutual  obligations  of  the  community  and  those  working  with  the 
exceptional  are  especially  important  and  binding.  Aspects  of  such 
obligations  are  discussed  in  other  sections  of  this  chapter. 

The  Education  of  the  Physically  Handicapped 

In  order  to  capitalize  fully  upon  existing  strengths  in  the  program 
for  the  physically  handicapped,  certain  improvements  are  vitally 
needed.  The  program  needs  better  coordination  and  a  complete  review 
should  be  made  of  what  may  be  expected  of  such  a  program  and  what 
should  be  provided  for  it.  There  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  in 
centralization  in  one  or  possibly  two  buildings. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  program  and  result  and  to  ensure  econ- 
omy of  operation,  Newark  at  the  earliest  possible  time  should  look 
forward  to  the  development  of  a  school  for  the  physically  handicapped. 
In  this  school  might  also  be  housed  certain  facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  socially  handicapped.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  program 
might  be  provided  in  this  school  for  other  previously  mentioned 
groups  served  in  the  Department  of  Special  Education,  such  as  difficult 
speech  cases  and  the  like. 

It  is  suggested,  because  of  its  comparative  nearness,  that  the  William 
S.  Baer  School  at  Baltimore  be  studied  carefully  as  to  its  location, 
including  size  of  grounds,  program,  and  personnel.  Examination  of  the 
Boylan  Street  School  and  the  Branch  Brook  School  indicates  that 
neither  is  adequate  as  a  Center. 

Transportation  at  the  Branch  Brook  School  is  not  satisfactorily 
handled  at  the  present  time  with  regard  either  to  equipment  or  to  the 
amount  of  time  required  of  certain  children  in  traveling.  If  a  central 
school  for  the  handicapped  were  established,  or  the  present  program 
were  better  organized,  buses  could  pick  up  the  different  types  of  chil- 
dren much  more  economically  and  more  rapidly.  This  plan  would  need 
to  be  based  on  proper  districting. 

It  is  conceivable  that  in  a  central  school  the  approved  functions 
of  the  central  clinic  could  be  better  handled  than  at  the  administration 
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building.  Furthermore,  there  would  result  economy  of  time,  effort, 
and  equipment  in  terms  of  the  special  medical  services  as  far  as  they 
are  believed  necessary  and  approved.  Physical  therapy  and  diagnostic 
equipment  and  personnel,  as  needed,  also  could  be  centralized  in  this 
school  with  a  few  possible  exceptions.  Whether  or  not  the  double 
defectives  now  served  at  the  Arlington  Avenue  School  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  such  a  central  building  is  also  worthy  of  consideration.  In 
the  interim,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  program  for  the  physically 
handicapped  must  undergo  very  careful  scrutiny. 

In  summary,  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  in  detail  just  what  could  be 
done  at  the  present  time,  because:  (i)  none  of  the  parts  of  the  program 
for  the  physically  handicapped  can  be  considered  as  ideally  effective; 
(2)  there  is  a  serious  question  as  to  how  rich  a  program  is  available 
and  whether  that  program  is  of  the  proper  type;  and  (3)  neither 
Branch  Brook  School  nor  Boylan  Street  School  is  particularly  well- 
adapted  for  expansion.  The  latter,  being  a  two-story  building,  is  not 
well-suited  for  the  physically  handicapped. 

Perhaps  the  soundest  suggestions  would  be  these: 

(1)  To  insist  upon  information  from  the  appropriate  services  which 
will  lead  to  an  earlier  and  more  general  discovery  of  physically 
handicapped  children. 

(2)  Wherever  possible,  to  relocate  the  various  units  for  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  in  buildings  which  for  the  present  will  be  the 
most  effective. 

(3)  To  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  more  progressive  program  which 
can  subsequently  be  properly  housed,  preferably  in  one  com- 
modious and  well-planned  building. 

THE  BRANCH  BROOK  SCHOOL 

It  is  very  difficult  to  judge  this  school  in  its  present  stage  since  the 
building  is  being  reconstructed  in  part,  its  utilization  is  being  modified, 
and  the  program  is  in  a  state  of  flux.  Of  one  thing  there  can  be  no 
doubt — the  creation  of  the  Arlington  Annex  to  the  Branch  Brook 
School  for  the  doubly  handicapped  is  distinctly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  question  must  be  raised  as  to  whether  it  is  a  wise  policy  to 
educate  the  palsies  with  the  crippled.  The  number  of  poliomyelitis 
cases  in  Newark  has  been  decreasing  and  this  has  led,  as  elsewhere, 
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to  an  increased  interest  in  the  needs  and  welfare  of  cardiac  cases  of 
types  that  cannot  be  handled  successfully  in  the  regular  classes. 

Owing  to  a  decreasing  crippled  population,  cardiacs  are  accepted  at 
Branch  Brook  School.  There  exists  in  Newark  an  ingenious  modifica- 
tion of  the  standard  American  Heart  Association  classification  which 
makes  possible  very  specific  program  arrangements  for  an  individual 
pupil  on  a  functional  basis.  The  program  is  weakened  by  too  long 
hours  and  poor  quality  of  transportation.  Better  bus  service  should 
be  provided  at  once.  Most  favorable  comment  must  be  made  regard- 
ing the  orthopedic  and  cardiac  studies  of  pupils.  Orthopedic  cases,  in 
particular,  require  continued  programs  of  specialized  services,  such 
as  regular  medical  examinations  and  physical  therapy,  if  results  are 
to  be  expected  and  sustained  from  an  orthopedic  point  of  view. 

Just  what  is  the  best  use  of  the  building  at  this  time  and  in  the 
future  must  be  considered  further.  Before  renovation  of  the  building 
is  carried  out  to  any  great  extent,  these  points  should  be  settled, 
particularly  since  the  equipment  and  facilities  in  the  building  would 
be  determined  thereby. 

The  Education  of  the  Blind 

New  Jersey  favors  the  education  of  the  blind  in  public  day  schools, 
although  certain  children  are  sent  to  residential  schools  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  State.  Newark  is  in  a  particularly  favorable  situation 
in  regard  to  a  day  school  program  since  the  state  director  of  work 
with  the  blind  is  a  person  of  long  and  successful  experience  in  this 
type  of  work.  There  appears  to  be  no  need  to  comment  upon  the 
advantages  of  either  the  residential  or  day  school  types  of  programs. 
New  Jersey  has  determined  which  it  prefers  and  all  comments  are 
made  with  this  in  mind. 

The  classes  for  a  small  number  of  blind  pupils  of  elementary  level 
are  located  in  the  Newton  Street  School  on  the  second  floor.  Except 
for  definitely  "blind"  subjects,  such  as  Braille,  the  child  is  taught  in 
the  regular  classes. 

The  acting  head  teacher  of  the  blind  classes  serves  also  as  head 
teacher  of  the  sight-conservation  classes.  Any  advantage  in  this  plan 
is  defeated  by  the  fact  that  this  teacher  is  unable  to  visit  the  sight- 
conservation  classes  during  school  hours  because  of  her  own  teaching 
program.    It  is  recommended  that  this  head  teacher  remain  as  head 
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teacher  of  the  blind,  but  that  she  be  relieved  of  her  activities  in  the 
sight-conservation  program. 

A  further  analysis  should  be  made  to  determine  whether  the  cur- 
riculum is  sufficiently  progressive  and  rich  for  the  needs  of  the  blind 
group.  It  seems  possible  that  the  program  is  inadequate  and  that  the 
claimed  social  advantages  could  be  retained  and  broader  curricular 
offerings  provided  in  an  enriched  situation.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
blind  classes  might  be  transferred  to  a  special  school  in  which  better 
facilities  for  the  handicapped  would  be  available,  and  in  which  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  normal  pupils  were  enrolled  to  ensure  the  necessary 
social  advantages.  Blind  pupils  require  special  transportation  or  guide 
facilities  at  best,  so  that  any  reasonably  centrally  located  school  would 
be  satisfactory. 

SIGHT-CONSERVATION  CLASSES 

Newark  has  four  sight-conservation  classes  with  about  sixty  pupils 
all  told.  This  is  adequate  for  a  school  population  of  30,000  to  60,000 
on  the  elementary  level,  since  it  is  generally  accepted  that  between 
1/500  and  1/1,000  of  the  school  population  require  the  service  of  a 
sight-saving  class.  The  common  cause  of  inadequate  provision  for 
these  children  is  failure  of  the  discovery  and  classification  services. 
The  fault  usually  rests  with  the  school  health  services.  This  seems 
to  be  true  in  Newark.  As  a  result  only  dramatic  cases  and  outstand- 
ing classroom  failures  reach  the  sight-saving  classes,  making  them 
essentially  a  slow-learning  as  well  as  a  physically  handicapped  group. 
The  brighter  pupils,  at  the  expense  of  vision,  remain  undetected  in 
regular  classes. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  these  classes  is  satisfactory.  Edu- 
cationally they  can  be  no  more  outstanding  than  the  quality  of  work 
done  in  the  school  of  which  they  are  a  part,  since  they  are  cooperative 
or  non-segregated  classes.  The  equipment  of  the  rooms  in  terms  of 
seats,  lights,  and  wall  color  is  adequate,  though  the  lighting  and  seating 
are  not  utilized  to  full  value. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  these  classes  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  is  required  to  serve  about  twice  as  many  grades  as  can  be 
done  acceptably.  This  prevents  her,  even  with  a  small  class  as  com- 
pared with  the  thirty  to  thirty-five  pupils  in  average  groups,  from 
giving  her  pupils  the  individual  attention  they  require.  The  eye 
clinical  records  need  to  be  made  more  adequate.    Certain   teachers 
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have  had  inadequate  professional  training  and  experience  in  this  type 
of  work  and  should  be  required  to  take  additional  basic  work. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  class  at  Avon  Avenue  School  and  the 
one  at  Eighteenth  Avenue  School  be  placed  in  the  same  school.  Each 
of  the  two  classes  would  then  have  the  same  number  of  pupils  dis- 
tributed through  half  as  many  grades. 

If  comprehensive  centers  for  physically  handicapped  pupils  are 
established  at  certain  schools,  then  the  classes  at  Summer  Avenue  and 
Wilson  Avenue  Schools  might  be  transferred.  Eventually  this  sight- 
saving  work  should  be  housed  in  a  special  school  for  the  handicapped, 
as  suggested  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

The  Education  of  the  Deaf 

The  Newark  program  of  education  of  the  deaf,  as  is  the  case  with 
similar  local  programs  in  New  Jersey,  bears  a  fairly  close  relationship 
to  the  state  program.  The  state  program  is  centered  at  the  New  Jersey 
School  for  the  Deaf,  a  residential  school  at  West  Trenton.  In  a  sense 
there  is  no  program  for  the  deaf  in  Newark  which  is  wholly  separated 
from  the  program  which  exists  in  behalf  of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Both 
are  housed  at  the  Bruce  Street  School,  an  old  building  centrally  located 
in  which  there  are  segregated  classes  for  the  deaf  and  the  hard-of- 
hearing. 

When  deaf  children  are  discovered,  they  are  given  general  physical, 
otological  and  psychological  examinations  at  the  school  clinics  and  the 
Bureau  of  Child  Guidance.  In  a  case  of  low  mentality,  the  child  is 
usually  sent  to  the  West  Trenton  School.  In  this  way  the  population 
of  the  Bruce  Street  School  is  limited  both  in  numbers  and  in  extreme 
heterogeneity.  This  means  that  the  deaf  pupils  of  the  Bruce  Street 
School  are  the  more  promising  of  those  in  Newark  and  certain  adjacent 
communities  as  well,  the  latter  being  accepted  as  tuition  pupils. 
Thus  the  Bruce  Street  School  is  rarely,  if  at  all,  compelled  to  cope  with 
the  problem  of  double  handicaps. 

The  curriculum  for  education  of  the  deaf  has  been  an  emerging  one 
through  the  years.  Beginning  with  the  need  of  the  deaf  for  a  means 
of  communication  in  order  that  their  religious  welfare  could  be  served, 
the  stress  upon  curriculum  in  this  field  has  been  social.  Its  aim,  of 
course,  has  been  to  provide  a  means  of  communication,  either  by  the 
medium  of  signs  of  some  sort  or  through  the  oral  method.    In  either 
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case  lip-reading  has  been  recognized  as  an  important  asset  and  need. 
As  scientific  advances  have  made  it  possible,  group  or  individual  hear- 
ing aids  have  been  added  where  there  is  sufficient  residual  hearing  to 
make  this  possible  and  practicable.  The  work  of  O'Connor,  Reiter, 
and  others  indicates  that  the  group  aid,  to  be  effective  wholly  in  a 
social  situation,  must  be  of  a  type  in  which  each  individual  in  the  group 
may  both  hear  and  also  be  heard  by  others.  In  many  instances,  as  in 
the  equipment  at  Bruce  Street  School,  this  last  specification  is  not  met. 
Indeed  the  two  sets  of  such  equipment  do  not  appear  to  function  with 
total  success  and  should  be  replaced  with  more  modern  equipment. 
An  integrated  curriculum,  instead  of  formal  subject  teaching,  should 
be  introduced  in  the  Bruce  Street  program.  This  recommendation  is 
amply  supported  by  the  experience  and  practice  of  the  Lexington  School 
for  the  Deaf  in  New  York  City,  and  other  outstanding  and  successful 
schools.  Plans  should  be  formulated  immediately  to  introduce  such  a 
curriculum  in  the  Bruce  Street  School.  This  is  but  one  step  beyond 
the  existing  and  earlier  practice  of  educators  of  the  deaf  of  using  all 
possible  means  and  media  for  training  in  speech  and  lip-reading  and 
for  increasing  vocabulary. 

No  criticism  is  made  of  the  existing  voice  and  speech  work  which 
appears  to  be  done  according  to  accepted  methods.  Great  praise  indeed 
should  be  accorded  the  music  and  rhythm  work  which  is  outstanding. 
The  music  and  rhythms  teacher  not  only  conducts  a  splendid  program 
but  she  definitely  secures  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers,  one  of  whom 
actually  participated  in  the  work  seen. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  step  in  making  possible  a  further  advance  in 
the  program  of  the  Bruce  Street  School  would  be  to  encourage  the 
teachers  to  secure  further  professional  competence  by  attending  pro- 
fessional conventions  and  summer  sessions. 

A  second  and  much  more  serious  problem  for  consideration  is  what  is 
to  happen  to  the  graduates  of  this  school.  The  present  plan  is  for  them 
to  continue  work  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  West  Trenton  which 
has  an  outstanding  vocational  program.  Perhaps  the  chief  contribution 
of  the  Bruce  Street  School  to  this  plan  might  be  certain  prevocational 
work.  In  passing  it  may  be  noted  that,  wisely  or  unwisely,  curricula 
for  the  deaf  are  directed  toward  nonacademic  channels,  with  the  intent 
that  the  deaf  shall  literally  earn  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows.  It  is  also  true  that  the  deaf  have  had  marked  success  in  certain 
factory  work  in  the  automotive  industry.  However,  not  only  in  Newark 
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Help  for  the  handicapped 

but  elsewhere  greater  interest  must  be  taken  in  the  academic  potenti- 
alities of  the  deaf. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  HARD-OF-HEARING 

The  weakness  of  the  program  for  the  hard-of-hearing  seems  unfortu- 
nate in  a  city  the  size  of  Newark.  No  adequate  attempt  seems  to  have 
been  made  either  to  discover  the  children  or  to  do  much  about  them 
following  discovery. 

The  public  school  system  possesses  two  4-A  or  phono-audiometer 
equipments  which  the  principal  of  a  school  apparently  may  requisition, 
but  no  technician  is  available  to  administer  the  test.  Obviously,  the 
test  to  be  of  any  value  must  be  given  and  subsequently  graded  by  an 
expert  technician.  In  the  few  instances  where  it  was  possible  to  see 
actual  examples  of  the  results  of  the  4-A  test,  it  appeared  that  the 
person  grading  the  work  lacked  experience  and  understanding  of  the 
test.  Furthermore  such  tests  should  be  annual  not  occasional  affairs. 
The  fact  that  selected  children  in  a  given  school  have  been  tested  once 
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does  not  constitute  fulfillment  of  the  definite  obligation  of  the  schools 
to  these  children  and  to  society  to  determine  annually  the  state  of  the 
pupils'  hearing.  It  is  well  known  that  whisper,  voice,  and  watch  tests, 
except  in  the  hands  of  otologists,  are  inadequate  and  deceptive. 

When  for  any  reason  an  apparently  hard-of-hearing  or  deaf  child 
is  found — and  it  seems  likely  that  classroom  failure  is  the  most  common 
means  at  present  of  discovering  such  children  in  Newark — certain 
examinations  are  made  at  the  school  clinic.  The  whole  discovery  and 
the  "screening"  processes  should  be  rebuilt  upon  the  modern  lines 
advocated  by  the  American  Society  for  the  Hard-of-Hearing.  The 
Newark  League  for  the  Hard-of-Hearing  is  a  local  branch  of  this 
organization. 

A  hard-of-hearing  pupil  of  any  degree,  following  examination  at  the 
school  clinic  and  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  now  has  only  one 
source  of  aid  in  Newark — that  of  accepting  the  facilities  of  the  Bruce 
Street  School.  The  program  of  this  school  is  indicated  and  correct  for 
children  where  a  high  degree  of  defect  warrants  it.  The  large  majority 
of  hard-of-hearing  pupils,  however,  receive  no  service  at  all.  For  them 
the  service  of  itinerant  teachers  of  lip  reading,  who  will  give  pupils 
two  or  more  brief  periods  of  training  per  week  as  well  as  work  in 
speech  correction  and  improvement,  and  voice  work,  plus  certain  guid- 
ance, is  adequate,  economical,  and  must  be  provided. 

There  is  a  happy  tendency  at  the  Bruce  Street  School  to  urge 
properly  selected  cases  to  secure  personal  hearing  aids.  One  local  dealer 
has  been  most  helpful  and  far-seeing  in  this  matter.  The  socializing 
values  of  a  modern  electric  hearing  aid,  when  properly  fitted  and 
serviced,  and  when  the  pupil  learns  to  use  it,  are  most  significant.  By 
contrast,  the  mere  placement  of  a  child  in  so-called  "favorable  seating," 
viz.,  in  the  front  of  the  room  where  he  can  see  the  teacher's  lips,  is 
adequate  per  se  only  in  a  formal  situation.  Modern  education  is  based 
on  the  philosophy  that  all  pupils  in  a  room  make  their  contributions  to 
the  growth  of  one  another. 

Taxpayers  should  be  made  aware  that  programs  for  the  hard-of- 
hearing  not  only  reduce  costs  of  education  through  decreasing  unneces- 
sary retardations  but  actually  salvage  valuable  human  assets.  Poten- 
tially the  hard-of-hearihg  are  the  most  promising  of  all  the  handicapped 
for  successful  rehabilitation. 

Newark  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  present  inadequate  program  to 
persist.   Something  should  be  done  at  once. 
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The  Education  of  the  Undervitalized 

Whatever  it  may  have  been  in  the  past,  there  is  a  serious  question 
now  as  to  just  what  the  Boylan  Street  School  means  in  terms  of  a 
Newark  program  for  the  physically  handicapped.  It  is  a  two-story 
school  and  has  no  gymnasium.  At  present  this  school  is  operated  for 
the  group  perhaps  best  described  as  "undervitalized."  Its  principal 
features  are  a  sunlight  room  and  ample  provision  for  rest.  The  pro- 
gram, nevertheless,  has  some  very  interesting  aspects.  As  an  experiment 
in  heterogeneous  grouping,  mentally  retarded  children  have  been  scat- 
tered through  the  small-sized  classes.  This  is  both  interesting  and 
basically  logical  since  the  undervitalized  when  they  are  admitted  to  the 
school  probably  function  as  slow-learners  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

For  the  most  part  corrective  physical  education  replaces  the  usual 
physical  education  work.  There  is  a  nutrition  program,  having  a  prac- 
tical outcome  in  feeding,  including  a  quart  of  milk  a  day  and  cod 
liver  oil.  Generous  use  is  made  of  the  loan  facilities  of  the  public  library 
and  museum.  Sometimes  a  six-weeks'  summer  session  or  vacation 
school  is  held. 

A  school  of  this  type  has  values,  if  properly  conducted.  It  is  not 
a  hospital  but  a  half-way  station  between  illness  and  ability  to  attend 
regular  classes.  In  this  school  the  child's  physical  condition  can  be 
given  greater  consideration  than  is  possible  in  a  regular  class  and 
instruction  may  be  very  definitely  on  an  individual  basis. 

The  Boylan  Street  School  situation  should  be  reviewed  in  terms  of, 
first,  what  portion,  if  any,  of  the  entire  program  for  the  exceptional 
should  be  housed  in  it  for  the  present,  and,  second,  what  should  be  the 
eventual  use  of  the  building. 

The  Education  of  the  Doubly  Handicapped 

The  Arlington  Avenue  Annex,  a  school  intended  to  serve  all  types  of 
pupils  who  combine  a  mental  retardation  with  some  type  of  physical 
disability,  is  underdeveloped.  At  present  the  majority  of  the  pupils 
are  crippled  or  palsy  cases,  though  there  are  both  visual  and  auditory 
defectives  as  well. 

The  school  has  been  recently  repaired,  redecorated,  and  otherwise 
made  available   for  the  special  program.    The  head  teacher  of  the 
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Branch  Brook  School  is  also  head  teacher  of  the  Arlington  Avenue 
School,  which  is  reasonably  nearby.  As  would  be  expected,  the  program 
is  emerging.  Such  a  school  must  be  experimental  and  continue  to  be 
experimental  as  to  curriculum.  It  should  be  viewed  as  a  laboratory 
rather  than  as  a  completely  developed  situation. 

The  Arlington  situation  cannot  be  viewed  alone  but  must  be  studied 
more  fully  in  its  relationship  to  the  whole  program  for  the  exceptional. 
At  present  it  should  be  continued  and  its  function  should  be  decided 
late  in  the  organization  finally  developed. 

The  Education  of  the  Mentally  Handicapped 

The  program  for  the  mentally  handicapped  is  conducted  on  three 
levels:  ( i )  for  young  children,  usually  beginning  at  grade  3,  in  so-called 
"isolated  classes";  (2)  for  slow  learners  in  five  so-called  Binet  Centers, 
whose  programs  are  not  parallel;  and  (3)  for  "highest  level"  children 
sometimes  cared  for  in  Binet  Centers  where  interesting  exploratory 
work  is  being  done. 

In  the  isolated  classes  the  curriculum  and  teaching  varies  from  very 
formal  subject  instruction  to  outstanding  cooperative  progressive  work 
where  pupils  share  cultural  and  nonacademic  experiences  with  the 
pupils  in  the  normal  classes  and  activities.  Programs  are  individual. 
In  one  situation  during  her  free  time  the  special  class  teacher  is  expected 
to  handle  certain  remedial  reading  classes.  This  would  seem  to  be  the 
program  to  be  recommended  for  isolated  classes,  with  possible  excep- 
tions noted  below. 

One  apparent  inconsistency  in  philosophy  and  program  exists.  Fail- 
ing pupils  are  kept  in  the  regular  classes  in  the  first  two  grades  on  the 
basis  that  a  mental  hygienic  rather  than  a  special  education  situation 
and  need  exist.  It  is  also  felt  that  the  mental  tests  are  not  satisfactory 
below  the  third  grade.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  tests  which  have 
proved  very  useful  with  very  young  children.  Furthermore,  the  fact 
that  the  special  class  teacher  is  also  a  remedial  teacher  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  as  soon  as  pupils  appear  to  be  failing  in  either  of  the  first 
two  grades,  they  should  be  studied  at  once  and  provision  should  be 
made  for  them  in  special  classes. 

There  is  a  decreasing  number  of  isolated  classes  in  Newark  owing 
to  the  decreasing  population  which  has  upset  a  hitherto  splendid  geo- 
graphic placement.   Where  the  advantageous  situation  of  several  units 
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to  a  school  formerly  existed,  there  is  frequently  only  one  at  a  school  at 
present.  It  is  recommended  that  the  matter  be  given  further  study  in 
terms  of  travel  distances  for  pupils,  in  order  that  classes  may  be  held 
at  fewer  schools  and  at  least  two  units  may  be  organized  at  a  school 
when  this  becomes  possible  and  practical.  Schools  must  be  selected 
for  their  richness  and  facilities  in  nonacademic  curriculum,  such  as 
industrial  and  fine  arts  and  music,  and  for  their  generally  inspiring 
social  program.  Where  more  than  one  unit  is  located  at  a  school,  dif- 
ferent chronological  and  mental  age  levels  of  retarded  pupils  may  be 
grouped  more  homogeneously,  thus  enabling  a  teacher  to  handle  more 
pupils  and  to  make  a  greater  contribution  to  each. 

It  is  felt  that  the  average  isolated  class  may  be  greatly  improved 
by  the  above  suggestions  both  as  to  quality  of  teaching  and  general 
contribution  to  the  child  and  society.  Nevertheless,  the  problem  of 
location  is  basic. 

THE  BINET  CENTERS 

The  Montgomery  Pre-Vocational  Center  is  a  splendid  institution  in 
many  respects.  It  should,  however,  be  further  developed  as  an  actual 
boys'  trade  school  for  the  mentally  retarded.  On  this  basis  it  would 
serve  regionally  on  its  present  level  but  cover  the  entire  city  on  the 
proposed  higher  level.  The  State  Street  Center  is  another  splendid 
setup.  It  might  be  well  to  send  the  boys  attending  this  school  else- 
where and  turn  this  school  into  a  parallel  to  Montgomery  Center  for 
girls.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Girls'  Trade  School,  where  there  is 
an  unusually  high  quality  of  work,  is  not  and  never  will  be  to  serve 
the  extreme  mentally  retarded  either  in  guidance  or  in  curriculum. 
Under  the  proposed  program  these  two  schools  (Montgomery  and 
State)  should  be  the  principal  comprehensive  Binet  Centers  of  the  city. 

The  Eighteenth  Avenue  Center  is  housed  in  a  large  school  which 
also  contains  a  sight-conservation  class.  The  work  here  is  most  credit- 
able and  the  organization  should  be  retained  as  a  third  standard  center 
on  the  isolated  and  middle  levels. 

The  Wickliffe  Street  Center  offers  a  somewhat  unique  and  worthy 
program  for  the  group  physically  over-age  and  of  a  low  level  mentally. 
A  special  unit  along  these  lines  might  be  desirable  here.  One  handicap 
is  that  gardening  and  farm  work  cannot  be  made  available  at  this 
school. 

The  Alyea  Street  Center  is  another  small  center  functioning  under 
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outstanding  administration.  It  would  appear  that  functionally  its 
pupils  would  be  better  served  eventually  in  a  larger  setup. 

The  upper  level  of  the  program  for  the  mentally  retarded  is  experi- 
mental and  somewhat  limited.  The  Cleveland  Junior  High  School  unit 
is  planned  for  the  superior  pupils  in  the  mentally  retarded  group.  Here 
a  promising  piece  of  work  is  being  done,  indicating  that  an  even  higher 
level  of  work  could  be  successfully  operated  in  a  senior  high  school. 
Work  on  this  higher  level  has  been  desired  locally  and  should  be 
provided. 

The  offering  at  Wickliffe  Street  Center  should  be  carried  through 
more  completely  to  a  definite  program  for  large,  over-age  boys  who 
require  social  supervision  and  whose  work  will  be  heavily  manual.  A 
similar  project  for  girls,  with  a  dean  of  girls  assigned,  could  be  devel- 
oped in  the  same  building.  In  many  instances  the  farm  work  of  the 
boys  could  be  coordinated  with  the  canning  and  housework  program 
for  the  girls.  An  old  building  with  land  about  it  could  be  used,  such 
as  the  Woodland  Avenue  or  Boylan  Street  plants. 

In  the  proposed  organization  there  would  be  a  three-way  program: 
( i )  a  semi-cultural  one  for  pupils  selected  on  the  basis  of  social  accept- 
ability and  superiority;  (2)  a  trade  school  level  with  training  for  such 
trades  as  will  accept  these  pupils;  and  (3)  a  curriculum  for  physically 
large,  low-mentality  pupils  who  must  have  social  supervision  and  who 
must  also  be  trained  for  certain  heavy  and  mechanical  types  of  employ- 
ment. Throughout  there  should  be  retained  a  decidedly  emphasized 
program  of  guidance. 

The  Education  of  Speech  Defectives 

The  supervisor  of  speech  works  under  the  Director  of  Special  Edu- 
cation, thus  integrating  the  program  in  many  respects  with  that  work. 
Much  closer  coordination  and  cooperation  are  desirable. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  Newark  schools 
have  a  speech  program  and  that  the  speech  teachers  are  asked  to  carry 
extremely  heavy  programs  (250  cases  per  teacher). 

The  following  recommendations  are  made: 

(1)  The  speech  program  should  be  extended  to  all  elementary 
schools,  and  some  consideration  should  be  given  as  to  whether  there 
should  be  work  at  the  higher  educational  levels. 

(2)  There  must  be  some  definite  relief  of  the  speech  teachers  from 
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assignments  which  are  beyond  their  power  to  continue  without  damage 
to  their  health  and  professional  work. 

(3)  It  must  be  realized  that,  if  the  first  two  recommendations  are 
to  be  carried  out  (and  this  is  essential),  more  speech  teachers  must  be 
employed.  There  is  no  possible  way  of  extending  the  program  without 
more  teachers.  The  cases  that  are  handled  now  are  receiving  a  mini- 
mum of  attention. 

(4)  All  possible  medical  and  psychiatric  service  should  be  utilized. 
Little,  if  any,  advantage  of  such  service  is  taken  at  present. 

(5)  The  supervisor  of  the  speech  work  should  be  directly  and  con- 
tinuously responsible  to  the  Director  of  Special  Education.  All  plans 
should  be  formulated  in  conjunction  with  and  have  the  approval  of  the 
latter  individual. 

The  Education  of  the  Socially  Handicapped 

The  program  for  the  socially  handicapped  must  be  viewed  from  two 
aspects:  (1)  the  program  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  with  special  relation- 
ship to  the  contribution  the  public  school  system  should  make  to  it, 
and  (2)  a  program  within  the  school  system  to  meet  what  may  be 
termed  "internal  problems." 

EXTRAMURAL 

As  far  as  can  be  determined  there  exists  in  Newark  no  coordinated 
community  effort  to  prevent  social  handicaps,  particularly  juvenile 
delinquency.  Such  work  should  be  built  around  a  coordinating  council, 
a  steering  committee,  or  some  other  setup  in  which  all  possible  interests 
and  agencies  are  represented.  The  first  step,  therefore,  in  meeting  the 
apparently  considerable  problem  in  Newark  with  regard  to  the  socially 
handicapped  is  the  creation,  under  strong  leadership,  of  some  such 
central  body.  When  a  community  program  is  successfully  under  way, 
the  work  in  the  public  schools  can  be  better  oriented. 

INTRAMURAL 

The  Director  of  Attendance  and  his  staff  perform  the  usual  functions 
of  checking  absentees  and  enforcing  the  attendance  laws.  This  depart- 
ment appears  to  offer  inadequate  guidance  to  the  pupils  who  come 
under  its  supervision. 

To  the  survey  staff  it  appears  that  socially  handicapped  boys  are 
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probably  the  most  unfortunate  individuals  in  the  school  system.  They 
may  be  sent  out  of  school  because  they  are  not  wanted.  They  have 
been  placed  in  a  situation  where  the  program,  the  building,  and  the 
facilities  are  entirely  inadequate,  and  where  there  is  no  sound,  long- 
range,  unified  plan  for  their  future  existence.  Recommendations  for 
the  improvement  of  this  situation  are  given  in  the  ensuing  section. 

Summary  and  Recommendations 

While  the  present  Newark  program  of  education  of  the  exceptional 
reveals  many  strengths  in  curriculum,  personnel,  and  administration 
there  is  much  that  needs  to  be  done.  Fortunately,  Newark  already  pos- 
sesses in  large  degree  the  most  important  requisites  for  accomplishing 
the  tasks  that  lie  ahead,  namely,  the  unexcelled  personal  relationships 
and  spirit  of  cooperation  which  exist  almost  universally  among  those 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Special  Education,  and  capable, 
understanding,  and  energetic  leadership. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  recommendations  presented  below  and  in  the 
preceding  pages  of  this  chapter  may  be  of  some  assistance  in  develop- 
ing the  kind  of  balanced  and  effective  program  of  education  of  the 
exceptional  which  the  city  of  Newark  deserves. 

(i)  It  is  recommended  that  the  citizens  of  Newark  and  the  entire 
staff  of  the  public  schools  give  renewed  consideration  to  the  real  pur- 
poses and  functions  of  education  for  the  exceptional.  The  chief  aim 
of  all  education  is  to  provide  opportunities  for  each  individual  to 
develop  to  an  optimum  degree  the  desirable  gifts  with  which  he  is 
endowed,  to  the  end  that  his  social  contributions  and  his  own  con- 
tinuous satisfaction  and  happiness  may  be  the  greatest  in  amount  and 
the  noblest  in  quality.  Educators  have  long  talked  of  the  psychology 
of  individual  differences.  Everyone  knows  that  no  two  human  beings 
are  exactly  alike.  It  is  true  that  everyone  is  exceptional  and  requires 
special  educational  treatment.  The  ideal  condition  would  be  one  in 
which  such  a  range  of  valuable  experiences  were  offered  in  an  enriched 
curriculum  that  every  pupil  would  have  just  the  right  amount  and 
kind  of  opportunity.  Experience  has  taught  that  those  who  deviate  in 
the  extreme  from  their  fellows  should  have  special  treatment  such  as 
is  provided  in  special  classes.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  democratic 
ideal  of  enabling  each  individual  to  make  optimum  contributions  and 
at  the  same  time  preserving  personal  satisfaction,   However,  opportu- 
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nities  for  these  individuals  to  work  with  others  who  are  not  deviates 
should  be  sought  eagerly  and  capitalized  upon. 

In  the  majority  group  which  remain  in  the  so-called  regular  classes 
there  is  such  a  range  of  interests,  abilities,  and  needs  that  it  is  highly 
important  that  special  attention  be  given  to  the  most  gifted  and  to 
those  who,  for  various  reasons,  learn  most  slowly.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  some  of  these  latter  may  be  quite  gifted.  In  other  words, 
especially  enriched  experiences  for  the  most  deviated  pupils  now  in  the 
regular  classes  should  be  provided  within  the  regular  curriculum  of  the 
school.  These  are  the  forgotten  individuals  in  the  educational  program 
not  only  in  Newark  but  throughout  the  United  States.  The  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Special  Education  should  be  required  officially  to  work 
in  conjunction  with  the  staffs  operating  in  the  regular  classes  in  solving 
the  intricate  problems  involved. 

(2)  It  is  recommended  that  a  long-range  study  program,  conceived 
in  the  light  of  the  present  situation  in  the  world  and  the  conditions  in 
Newark,  should  be  planned  immediately  and  carried  through  with 
vigor  and  persistency.  In  this  program  the  chief  emphasis  should  be 
upon  the  problems  pertaining  to  the  curriculum,  many  of  which  are 
listed  in  the  reports  of  the  Director  of  Special  Education  in  Newark 
and  in  this  report.  The  members  of  the  Department  of  Special  Educa- 
tion should  enter  wholeheartedly  into  the  program  of  curriculum  im- 
provement for  the  entire  city. 

(3)  It  is  suggested  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  first  recommenda- 
tion, plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  program  of  special  educa- 
tion be  carefully  considered.  The  survey  staff  proposes  a  plan  of 
reorganization  for  the  entire  instructional  division  of  the  school  system 
in  Chapter  XV.  This  plan  is  illustrated  in  Chart  6  (page  563).  If 
the  definition  of  the  education  of  the  exceptional  as  presented  above 
is  accepted — and  the  survey  staff  sincerely  hopes  it  will  be — it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  Director  of  Special  Education  and  those  responsible  to 
her  should  be  consulted — in  fact,  officially  obligated — to  work  not  only 
with  those  pupils  now  in  special  classes  and  schools  but  also  with  the 
slow  learners,  the  gifted,  and  all  other  children  who  have  unusual 
difficulty  in  profiting  from  the  education  offered  in  the  regular  classes. 
Hence,  it  is  proposed  that  the  present  Director  of  Special  Education 
become  one  of  the  four  chief  coordinators  working  under  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  in  charge  of  curriculum,  teaching,  and  guidance.  Her 
duty  in  this  position  would  be  to  work  most  closely  with  the  coordi- 
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nators  of  curriculum  and  teaching  in  all  areas  and  at  all  levels,  and 
particularly  with  the  coordinator  of  guidance  and  special  services  in  all 
areas  and  at  all  levels.  Her  services  should  extend  to  all  those  pupils 
in  the  Newark  schools  in  regular  and  special  classes  who  need  special 
educational  attention. 

In  the  proposed  plan  of  reorganization  the  work  with  the  socially 
handicapped,  the  remedial  program,  the  work  with  slow  learners  and 
the  gifted,  and  the  speech  improvement  program  are  closely  connected 
with  the  work  of  the  regular  classes.  The  difficulties  encountered  in 
dealing  with  these  groups  should  be  faced  by  the  joint  efforts  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  regular  schools  and  those  who  are  making  a  special 
study  of  deviates. 

A  classification  center,  which  might  be  called  "The  School  of  Oppor- 
tunity," may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  healthful  ways  of  handling 
a  number  of  very  difficult  problems.  If  Newark  would,  as  conditions 
permit,  erect  a  building  of  unusual  beauty  and  effectiveness  surrounded 
by  spacious  grounds,  every  inch  of  which  would  be  devoted  to  encour- 
aging the  growth  of  those  with  whom  the  present  educational  program 
seems  to  fail,  there  is  no  question  that  many  human  beings,  who  now 
become  wholly  or  partially  dependent  upon  society  or  who  do  not  fit 
well  into  its  pattern,  would  greatly  profit.  This  building  should  be 
staffed  by  Newark's  ablest  teachers  and  technicians;  it  should  contain 
the  widest  variety  of  opportunities  in  rooms  and  equipment  in  the 
areas  of  the  vocations,  art,  music,  community  study,  and  those  skills 
and  information  needed  for  the  proper  and  happy  conduct  of  life.  The 
schedules  should  be  unusually  flexible,  the  offerings  being  tuned  to  the 
needs  of  each  individual.  The  grounds  should  contain  opportunities 
for  every  kind  of  sport  which  would  assist  in  the  health  development 
and  happiness  of  all  the  pupils,  as  well  as  being  sufficiently  spacious 
to  provide  for  gardens  and  the  experimental  production  of  crops.  The 
chief  aim  of  such  a  school  would  be  prevention — prevention  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  socially  handicapped,  slow-learning,  and  misfit  youngsters  of 
Newark  from  missing  those  good  things  which  society  has  to  offer. 

The  survey  staff  admits  that  the  conception  outlined  above  is  ambi- 
tious, but  the  money  and  efforts  needed  to  realize  such  a  dream  would, 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  save  lives  and  dollars  in  the  long  run. 
Even  if  the  scheme  in  its  entirety  cannot  be  consummated  there  is  the 
most  urgent  necessity  that  a  center  be  provided  where  the  socially 
handicapped,  such  as  the  boys  now  at  the  Woodland  Avenue  School, 
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and  the  misfits  in  the  present  regular  schools  can  be  studied  by  teachers 
and  technicians,  psychologists  and  psychiatrists,  and  given  the  spiritual 
and  educational  uplift  they  need  and  deserve  in  order  again  to  fill 
acceptably  their  places  in  the  schools  and  in  society.  Some  of  these  boys 
and  girls  would  need  to  remain  in  such  a  school  only  a  few  weeks, 
possibly  a  half  semester.  Others,  such  as  the  extremely  socially  handi- 
capped, might  need  to  remain  throughout  their  school  careers.  The 
latter  group  should  have  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  all  the  activities 
of  which  they  are  capable  that  other  children  enjoy,  sports  and  gradu- 
ation included. 

(4)  It  is  recommended  that  the  physically  handicapped  be  brought 
into  a  building  especially  designed  and  equipped  for  their  needs,  and 
that  curricula  and  a  transportation  system  be  developed  that  will  con- 
tribute most  to  their  care  and  development.  The  survey  staff  realizes 
that  this  ideal  cannot  be  reached  at  once,  but  in  any  plans  for  reor- 
ganization and  rebuilding  this  recommendation  should  be  given  early 
consideration. 

(5)  It  is  recommended  that  only  the  ablest  teachers  be  made  respon- 
sible for  the  education  of  the  exceptional.  Probably  the  most  difficult 
task  in  the  whole  teaching  field  is  that  of  properly  caring  for  the 
extreme  deviates.  Under  no  circumstances  should  any  but  the  most 
able  teachers  be  employed  in  this  work.  In  this  connection  it  is  recom- 
mended also  that  many  of  the  teachers  now  in  the  Department  secure 
further  professional  training  at  the  earliest  convenient  moment. 

(6)  It  is  recommended  that  provisions  be  made  for  accommodating 
far  more  of  the  so-called  mentally  handicapped  in  the  regular  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  of  the  system.  If  Newark  should  adopt  any 
plan  which  includes  as  secondary  education  grades  7  and  above,  it  is 
mandatory  that  more  provisions  for  the  so-called  mentally  handicapped 
be  made. 

(7)  Finally,  it  is  hoped  that  the  above  recommendations  will  be 
carefully  weighed  with  the  view  of  determining  how  many  of  the  long- 
range  ideals  that  have  been  set  can  be  realized  immediately  and  how 
much  can  be  done  each  year  until  the  goals  have  been  approximately 
attained. 


Chapter  XIV 

PUPIL  GUIDANCE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
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t  is  important  that  every  person  in  the  school  system  see  clearly 
the  central  task  of  guidance  translated  into  operational  terms.  For 
this  reason,  the  ensuing  discussion  will  apply  to  both  elementary  and 
high  school  and  will  attempt  to  state  simply  what  guidance  means  and 
how  it  is  related  to  the  rest  of  education. 

The  Place  of  Guidance  in  an  Educational 
Program 

The  central  aim  of  guidance  has  been  cogently  stated  by  many 
principals  in  the  Newark  schools.  One  principal  expressed  the  aim  of 
guidance  as  "helping  boys  and  girls  to  make  the  most  of  themselves 
and,  more  specifically,  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  in  this 
school."  Another  said  that  his  emphasis  was  on  social  service.  To- 
gether, the  two  statements  call  attention  to  the  building  of  lives  that 
are  "personally  satisfying  and  socially  useful."  If  to  this  concept  are 
added  the  words  of  two  other  principals — that  guidance  is  a  "coopera- 
tive enterprise"  and  that  its  goal  is  "to  render  each  student  responsible 
for  his  own  actions  and  capable  of  making  his  own  decisions;  an  adult, 
in  other  words" — we  have  the  essentials  of  guidance.  Briefly,  then, 
the  aim  of  guidance  is  personal  happiness  and  social  usefulness  pro- 
gressively achieved  through  self-direction  and  self-control. 

This  central  task  of  finding  the  best  in  each  child  and  helping  him 
to  live  up  to  the  best  in  him  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  a 
group  has  been  stated  more  concretely  in  a  recent  publication.1    Spe- 

1  Strang,  Ruth.  Pupil  Personnel  and  Guidance,  pp.  1-2.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
1940. 
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cialists  in  child  guidance  agree  that  consideration  must  be  given  to 
child  study,  administrative  policies,  curriculum,  instruction,  truancy, 
behavior  problems,  failure  in  academic  work,  guidance  of  the  gifted  and 
of  the  handicapped,  development  through  group  activities,  health  serv- 
ices, and  counseling.  The  guidance  point  of  view  enters  into  every 
aspect  of  education. 

In  order  to  become  functional,  specific  objectives  must  be  translated 
into  operational  terms.  For  example,  what  is  implied  in  the  study  of 
children?  From  the  standpoint  of  guidance,  child  study  means  observ- 
ing them  from  kindergarten  through  high  school,  all  day  long;  it  means 
listening  to  them  in  class  discussions  and  in  personal  interviews;  it 
means  appraising  evidences  of  their  achievement  along  all  lines;  it 
means  home  visits  and  talks  with  parents;  it  means  making  health 
examinations.  In  certain  cases,  it  means  intensive  case  studies  by  a 
psychiatrist  or  a  social  case  worker.  The  study  of  children  also  involves 
problems  of  record  keeping.  What  information  is  most  significant  to 
record?  What  form  of  record  is  most  convenient  and  time-saving? 
How  will  records  be  used,  and  by  whom?  All  this,  and  more,  is  implied 
in  the  study  of  children,  which  in  itself  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  not 
an  end  in  itself. 

Child  study  naturally  leads  to  the  next  step — that  of  doing  what 
the  study  has  shown  to  be  desirable  and  necessary.  This  is  a  far  more 
complex  process  than  child  study,  involving  the  physical  plant,  cur- 
riculum and  instruction,  and  policies  of  promotion,  marking,  and 
attendance,  as  well  as  guidance  of  pupils  singly  or  in  groups.  With- 
out privacy  for  interviews  with  pupils  and  parents,  without  personalized 
policies  of  promotion,  marking,  and  attendance,  without  curriculum 
offerings  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  children,  and  without  instruction 
appropriate  to  their  capacities  and  needs,  fundamental  guidance  work 
is  impossible. 

Yet  the  mere  provision  of  an  environment  in  which  each  child  has  a 
chance  to  grow  is  not  enough.  Someone  must  see  that  he  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  provided.  This  is  the  guidance  aspect  of  the 
curriculum.  The  child's  relationship  with  the  person  who  undertakes 
this  task  of  guidance  is  of  utmost  importance.  The  ideal  pupil-teacher 
relationship  is  more  than  a  general  geniality  and  friendliness  toward 
the  class  as  a  whole;  it  is  a  warm,  understanding,  personal  relation- 
ship, different  for  each  child  because  his  emotional  needs  are  different. 
Such  a  relationship  is  the  heart  of  the  guidance  program. 
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Closely  allied  with  the  personalized  pupil-teacher  relationship  are 
the  individualization  of  instruction  manifested  in  differentiated  assign- 
ments, flexible  programs,  instructional  groupings  within  a  class,  and 
individual  instruction  and  comments  with  respect  to  children's  written 
work  or  creative  activity.  Guidance  in  the  ongoing  activities  of  the 
school  day  may  be  said  to  be  the  body  of  the  guidance  program. 

In  addition  to  the  continuous  daily  guidance  in  classroom  and  clubs, 
special  guidance  is  necessary  at  certain  rungs  of  the  educational  ladder 
and  in  times  of  personal  crisis.  In  this  category  belong  guidance  with 
reference  to  choice  of  course  or  clubs  in  school,  educational  and 
recreational  opportunities  after  leaving  school,  vocational  guidance 
and  placement,  and  guidance  with  respect  to  health,  social  adjustment, 
academic  work,  behavior  problems,  serious  personality  difficulty,  and 
home  conditions. 

Guidance  through  informal  group  activities  is  fully  as  important  as 
counseling  with  which  it  should  be  closely  integrated.  Too  frequently, 
however,  counseling  and  clubs  operate  independently  and  hence  their 
reciprocal  values  are  lost. 

This  comprehensive  program  of  services  must  be  implemented  by 
the  personnel  of  the  school  system.  Every  administrative  officer,  every 
teacher,  every  specialist,  every  clerk,  every  custodian  has  some  contri- 
bution to  make.  Very  briefly,  the  administrative  officer  gives  vision 
and  arouses  enthusiasm,  helps  to  create  conditions  that  make  effective 
guidance  possible,  employs  members  of  his  staff  who  are  qualified  by 
personality  and  education  to  fulfill  their  guidance  responsibility,  and 
recognizes  the  weaknesses  and  utilizes  the  special  strengths  of  all  his 
staff.  Finally,  he  is  himself  skillful  in  working  with  individuals  and 
with  groups. 

The  teacher  carries  as  an  intrinsic  part  of  his  professional  day,  not 
as  an  extra  duty,  the  major  responsibility  for  the  study  of  children 
and  their  guidance  in  the  ongoing  activities  of  classroom  and  club.  It 
is  the  teacher  who  at  the  psychological  moment  helps  a  child  to  make 
the  best  possible  response  in  a  given  situation,  to  choose  the  most 
appropriate  course  of  action,  to  make  sound  tentative  plans  for  the 
future.  Still  more  important  is  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  giving  each 
child  a  sense  of  security,  of  personal  worth,  of  consistent  continuous 
affection  even  though  some  of  his  behavior  may  be  disapproved.  Equally 
important  are  the  teacher's  informal  education  of  the  parents  and  his 
interpretation  of  the  school  and  the  child  to  them. 
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The  specialist  in  the  broad  field  of  guidance  and  in  the  more  tech- 
nical fields  of  social  case  work,  psychology,  psychiatry,  and  vocational 
guidance  and  placement  is,  first  of  all,  an  educator  of  teachers,  second, 
a  consultant,  and,  third,  a  clinician.  In  other  words,  his  work  with 
teachers  is  more  important  than  his  work  with  pupils.  In  fact,  his 
work  with  pupils  which  is  shared  with  teachers  is  the  most  effective 
kind  of  in-service  education  of  teachers.   It  is  slow  but  sure. 

The  other  non-teaching  personnel  likewise  make  no  small  contribu- 
tion to  the  total  guidance  work  in  the  school.  The  school  nurse  makes 
an  important  contribution  to  the  individual  development  and  guid- 
ance of  pupils  through  her  study  of  the  child  and  the  implementation 
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of  recommendations  regarding  his  health.  She  should  work  closely 
with  counselors,  grade  advisers,  homeroom  teachers,  and  other  teachers, 
as  well  as  with  the  principal  and  with  outside  agencies. 

The  clerk  in  the  central  office  and  in  the  school  office  is  likewise  an 
educator.  Whenever  she  comes  in  contact  with  people — adults  or  chil- 
dren— she  has  the  opportunity  to  make  that  contact  count  in  per- 
sonality development. 

Like  the  administrator,  the  custodian  helps  to  create  conditions  that 
make  effective  guidance  possible.  He  has  innumerable  opportunities 
for  constructive  contacts  with  individuals  and  for  creating  a  positive 
mental  hygiene  atmosphere  in  the  school. 

In  brief,  to  accomplish  the  aim  of  guidance  it  is  necessary  to  use  all 
the  resources  of  the  school  and  the  community,  to  provide  for  every 
child  some  person  who  knows  him  as  a  whole,  and  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  everyone  engaged  in  any  aspect  of  his  education.  The  family- 
and-community-centered  study  of  each  child  is  essential.  Curriculum, 
instruction,  and  counseling  are  also  necessary  means  of  attaining  the 
more  all-inclusive  end  in  view. 

The  above  brief  discussion  as  to  how  guidance  permeates  every 
aspect  of  education  is  presented  here  because  it  is  believed  that  the 
first  step  in  the  improvement  of  guidance  in  the  Newark  schools  is  for 
each  member  of  the  teaching  and  administrative  staff  to  see  clearly,  in 
the  setting  of  the  whole  educational  program,  his  specific  contribution 
to  the  development  and  guidance  of  all  the  children.  The  immediate 
problem  in  the  Newark  schools  is  to  offer  the  most  effective  guidance 
under  existing  conditions.  Even  with  the  present  personnel  and  time 
now  available  more  effective  guidance  is  possible  through  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  pupil-teacher  relationships,  of  group  work,  and 
of  the  services  now  being  rendered  and  through  the  coordination  of 
these  services.  Teachers  can  mean  more  to  the  individual  children  in 
their  classes  than  they  do  at  present;  problems  of  daily  living  can  be 
discussed  in  homerooms,  classes,  and  clubs  more  effectively  than  they 
are  in  the  majority  of  classrooms  at  present;  richer  personal  and  social 
values  can  be  extracted  from  the  informal  or  extra-class  activities;  and 
all  persons  can  work  together  more  effectively  for  the  good  of  all  the 
children. 

Looking  further  ahead,  the  survey  staff  believes  that  additions  and 
changes  in  personnel  will  lead  to  still  greater  improvement.  Whatever 
the  form  of  organization,  each  individual  pupil  should  be  in  touch  with 
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some  congenial  person  who  knows  him  as  a  whole  and  is  able  to  bring 
him  in  contact  with  the  experiences,  information,  and  counsel  which  he 
needs.  To  do  this  effectively  implies  expert  leadership — someone  in 
each  school  qualified  by  personality  and  professional  training  who  will 
work  with  and  through  teachers  as  well  as  directly  with  pupils.  Since 
only  one  such  person  is  likely  to  be  employed  full-time  in  a  school,  he 
should  be  broadly  trained  in  all  aspects  of  guidance  and  have  had 
teaching  experience.  Within  this  general  framework  various  forms  of 
organization  may  be  developed,  appropriate  to  the  individual  school. 

The  Improvement  of  Guidance  in  the 
Elementary  Schools 

To  effect  improvement  in  the  present  guidance  work,  attack  must  be 
made  on  at  least  four  important  fronts:  (i)  guidance  of  parents; 
(2)  in-service  education  of  teachers;  (3)  the  creation  of  conditions 
that  make  effective  guidance  possible;  and  (4)  fuller  use  of  resources 
for  guidance  in  the  school  system  and  in  the  community. 

GUIDANCE  OF  PARENTS 

Race,  cultural,  and  economic  differences  make  difficult  the  provision 
of  greater  opportunities  for  parent  education.  But  only  as  the  school 
and  other  social  agencies  can  help  parents  to  understand  themselves, 
their  children,  and  the  relation  between  their  acts  and  the  behavior  of 
their  children,  can  the  best  in  every  child  be  fully  developed.  Many 
parent  education  projects  are  under  way  in  Newark.2  The  quality  of 
teachers'  conferences  with  parents  about  their  children  can  be  im- 
proved in  several  ways: 

( 1 )  By  establishing  a  friendly  relation  with  parents  before  any  diffi- 
culty arises. 

(2)  By  conferring  periodically  with  parents  about  their  children's 
progress,  using  the  child's  cumulative  record  folder  to  give  the 
parent  concrete  evidences  of  progress  in  personality  trends  as 
well  as  in  achievement  in  school  subjects. 

(3)  By  adopting  suggestions  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guid- 
ance. 

(4)  By  using  demonstrations,  phonograph  records,  or  stenographic 
reports  of  skillful  interviews  between  teachers  and  parents. 

2  See  Chapter  XV  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  parent  education. 
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Another  important  means  of  parental  guidance  is  the  study  groups 
in  which  parents  feel  free  to  discuss  common  problems  under  able 
leadership.  It  is  significant  that  in  1940-41,  of  the  1,064  conferences 
reported  by  the  psychological  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance, 
210  were  with  parents. 

Less  frequently  recognized  are  the  opportunities  for  parent  guidance 
through  the  library.  The  Public  Library  of  Newark  offers  a  splendid 
service  for  parents.  The  librarians  attempt  to  guide  children's  reading 
through  parents  by  making  available  special  collections  of  books  for 
parents  to  use  with  young  children.  Parents  are  also  encouraged  to 
consult  the  librarians  about  their  particular  problems  and  to  use  the 
booklists  prepared  for  their  special  guidance.  The  librarians  make 
many  valuable  contacts  with  the  parents  through  such  organizations 
as  parent-teacher  associations. 

The  parent-teacher  organization  is  the  most  common  avenue  of 
parent  guidance  associated  with  the  school.  The  quality  of  function- 
ing of  the  majority  of  these  organizations  can  be  improved.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  description  of  the  excellently  functioning  parent  guidance 
in  the  Denver  public  schools  may  suggest  certain  features  which  can 
be  incorporated  into  more  of  the  Newark  groups: 

In  the  Denver  public  schools,  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  has  an 
active  group  in  each  school.  The  main  objective  of  this  organization  is 
to  bring  about  parent-teacher-pupil  planning  and  to  inform  parents  of  the 
work  the  school  is  trying  to  do  to  supplement  their  efforts  at  home.  The 
parents  are  encouraged  to  feel  that  the  school  has  in  large  measure  only  a 
delegated  responsibility,  the  true  responsibility  lying  always  with  the 
parents. 

Each  organization  has  officers  and  committees  which  cooperate  with  the 
principals,  teachers,  and  pupils  in  planning  programs  and  lines  of  activity. 
Through  cooperative  effort  of  this  kind  conditions  within  the  school  have 
been  improved.  Lunchrooms  have  been  made  more  attractive;  lunches 
have  been  provided  for  needy  children ;  social  functions  of  the  school  have 
been  the  result  of  parent-teacher-pupil  planning;  programs  have  been  ar- 
ranged to  which  specialists  and  experts  contribute.  The  influence  of  these 
organizations  extends  outside  the  school  as  well.  Parents  help  to  acquaint 
the  school  with  the  community  and  its  resources.  Civic  responsibilities 
such  as  regard  for  property,  cleanliness,  orderly  behavior,  service  to  na- 
tional and  community  movements,  traffic  safety,  the  use  of  cars  by  pupils, 
and  zoning  of  districts  which  keeps  undesirable  commercial  influences 
from  the  school  neighborhood,  all  come  within  the  scope  of  their  effort. 

As  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  a  small  study- 
group  is  formed  for  those  parents  who  wish  to  study  child  development 
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and  behavior  more  intensively.  Many  have  made  study  outlines  and  have 
cooperatively  built  little  libraries  of  books  and  pamphlets  of  the  finest 
materials.  Some  cooperate  with  state  universities  which  send  in  advance 
of  their  radio  programs  a  lesson  outline  with  reference  material.  This 
material  is  distributed,  parents  study  it  and  listen  in  their  homes  to  the 
broadcast.  This  has  a  strong  advantage  in  that  it  reaches  the  fathers  who 
often  lag  in  their  methods  with  children.  Later  in  the  study-group  meet- 
ings these  problems  are  discussed. 

Denver  is  fortunate  in  having  a  full-time  person  in  the  state  office  of 
education,  supported  by  grants  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  who  upon  re- 
quest comes  in  to  help  in  the  art  of  discussion.  Skillful  management  of 
the  discussion  noticeably  increases  the  effectiveness  of  parent  education 
work. 

There  are  within  the  Denver  public  school  system  twenty-six  centers  to 
which  mothers  bring  their  pre-school  children  one  morning  each  two  weeks. 
The  children  are  cared  for  by  trained  nursery  school  teachers  while  the 
mothers  have  a  lecture-discussion  hour.  The  parents  then  go  to  the 
children's  playroom  to  observe  the  trained  worker  and  her  methods  in 
child  direction.3 

To  complete  the  cycle  of  guidance,  the  high  school  courses  in  human 
relations,  family  relations,  child  care,  homemaking,  nutrition,  and 
health  should  be  included.  The  preparation  of  future  parents  is  an 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  better  child  development,  and  the 
potentialities  of  these  classes  for  guidance  in  the  subtler  aspects  of 
attitude-building,  as  well  as  in  information-getting,  should  be  capi- 
talized. 

IN-SERVICE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS 

Because  the  teacher  in  the  elementary  school  carries  the  major 
responsibility  for  the  guidance  of  children,  and  because  she  has  had 
little  or  no  preparation  for  this  responsibility  in  her  undergraduate 
and  often  in  her  graduate  training,  the  in-service  education  program 
is  extremely  important.  In  view  of  the  stability  of  the  teaching  staff  in 
the  Newark  elementary  schools,  opportunities  for  in-service  education 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage.  A  few  concrete  suggestions  for  the 
in-service  education  of  teachers  may  be  summarized  briefly  under  the 
following  headings: 

(i)  Work  on  individual  problems  of  child  development  and  guid- 
ance with  someone  more  expert  than  themselves. 

3    Prepared  by  a  member  of  the  survey  staff  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
guidance  program  of  the  Denver  public  schools. 
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(2)  Demonstrations  of  individual  techniques  such  as  observation, 
testing,  and  interviewing,  and  of  group  techniques. 

(3)  Case-study  conferences  in  which  a  particular  child  is  discussed 
by  teachers  and  principals  with  a  specialist  present. 

(4)  Class-study  conferences  in  which  every  child  in  a  class  is  peri- 
odically studied. 

(5)  Small  group  discussions  on  special  guidance  problems. 

(6)  Committee  work,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  becoming  a  burden 
to  teachers. 

(7)  Faculty  meetings  in  which  ways  and  means  of  implementing 
the  guidance  aspect  of  education  are  worked  out. 

(8)  Selected  references  on  guidance  readily  accessible  to  teachers. 

(9)  Extension  courses  or  summer  courses  in  guidance. 

(10)  Casual  conversation  with  the  principal  in  which  certain  sug- 
gestions are  made  and  the  teacher's  recommendations  solicited. 

(11)  Self-surveys  by  individual  schools. 

(12)  Research  studies  in  which  teachers  participate. 

CREATION  OF  CONDITIONS  THAT  MAKE  POSSIBLE 
EFFECTIVE   GUIDANCE 

Every  sound  method  must  evolve  from  the  conditions  giving  rise  to 
the  need.  Hence  each  school,  with  its  unique  set  of  conditions,  must 
work  out  guidance  appropriate  to  its  philosophy,  its  policies  of  promo- 
tion, marking,  attendance,  and  discipline,  its  equipment  and  teaching 
materials,  the  particular  needs  of  its  children,  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion employed  by  its  teachers,  the  personality  and  preparation  of 
its  teachers,  and  its  curriculum.  Of  special  importance  is  the  use  of  a 
truly  democratic  mode  of  procedure,  not  only  in  form  but  in  spirit, 
giving  a  degree  of  freedom  to  children  and  teachers  commensurate 
with  their  ability  to  use  it  constructively.  This  method  involves  sharing 
with  pupils  the  planning  of  their  work  so  that  they  will  have  a  clear 
conception  of  what  they  are  doing  and  why  they  are  doing  it. 

Another  condition  that  helps  to  make  effective  guidance  possible  is 
the  teaching  of  two,  three,  or  four  levels  of  development  in  one  class. 
If  a  teacher  has  sufficient  acquaintance  with  her  children  through 
observation,  records,  and  interviews  with  the  child  and  parent  or 
through  home  visits,  she  has  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the  kind  of  work 
the  child  is  capable  of  doing  and  can  provide  appropriate  experiences 
for  him.   The  success  of  such  differentiation  in  instruction  lies  in  pro- 
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viding  unfailing  opportunity  in  a  group  enterprise  for  the  contribution 
of  each  level  of  ability,  so  that  no  child  feels  his  work  unimportant. 

More  complete  records,  revealing  positive  trends  in  personality 
development  and  goals  as  well  as  in  academic  achievement  and  health, 
will  facilitate  guidance.  These  records  should  be  periodically  revised 
in  the  light  of  growth  changes  in  the  child,  and  discrepancies  should 
be  noted  between  test  scores  and  everyday  evidence  of  the  child's 
ability. 

Where  possible,  congestion  should  be  relieved  in  the  schools  and 
better  facilities  should  be  provided  for  private  conference.  These 
physical  factors  would  improve  guidance  by  fostering  a  closer  relation 
between  teacher  and  children  and  a  more  satisfactory  acquaintance  with 
their  problems. 

FULLER  USE  OF  RESOURCES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

Fortunately,  the  individual  school  does  not  alone  bear  responsibility 
for  the  guidance  of  its  children.  The  school  cannot  administer  to  the 
needs  of  the  whole  child.  In  all  schools  closer  cooperation  is  possible 
with  parents,  special  schools,  libraries,  museums,  industries,  employ- 
ment agencies,  government  resources,  and  experts  in  related  fields. 
In  addition  to  the  avenues  of  reciprocal  relationship  mentioned  earlier, 
a  closer  cooperation  is  possible  with  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  in 
the  planning  of  teacher  and  parent  education  and  in  participation  in 
the  city-wide  research  studies  which  give  perspective  to  the  guidance 
work  in  individual  schools. 

Cooperation  with  outside  agencies  in  the  guidance  of  individual 
children  may  be  illustrated  with  the  group  of  dependent  children. 
There  are  at  present  approximately  400  children  in  the  public  schools 
of  Newark  who  are  dependent  upon  the  State  for  both  guardianship 
and  support.  Of  this  number,  the  great  majority  are  living  in  foster 
homes.  The  number  of  dependent  children  who  are  placed  in  foster 
homes  rather  than  in  institutions  is  steadily  increasing.  Special  guid- 
ance services  in  the  schools  might  well  be  extended  to  these  children 
in  order  to  assist  in  every  way  possible  the  foster  parents  and  the  case 
workers  from  private  and  public  child-placing  agencies  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  educational  counseling  which  the  pupils'  own  parents 
would  normally  be  expected  to  furnish. 

The  dependent  children  who  have  been  in  a  number  of  homes  and 
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schools  are  at  a  disadvantage  emotionally.  They  seldom  feel  full 
security  at  home  or  in  school.  They  must  accept  a  substitute  security 
which  they  frequently  look  upon  as  inferior  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  try  to  keep  the  facts  from  classmates  and  teachers.  School  admin- 
istrators can  sometimes  put  children,  for  whom  additional  attention 
and  affection  would  fill  a  serious  need,  in  the  care  of  teachers  who  are 
prepared  to  supply  both  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Schools,  espe- 
cially high  schools,  are  often  in  a  position  to  supplement  the  financial 
resources  of  pupils  who  are  being  maintained  on  very  limited  budgets. 
Complete  case  records  of  all  pupils  who  are  state  wards  are  assem- 
bled and  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Children's  Guardians 
in  Newark.  Much  of  the  background  material  on  the  records  could 
be  given  to  those  school  principals  and  counselors  whose  professional 
training  and  experience  have  taught  them  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  children  by  safeguarding  the  information  about  them  while 
using  it  to  help  place  and  counsel  them  in  school  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  It  is  probable  that  through  increased  cooperative  efforts 
of  school  administrators  and  officials  of  the  State  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians  some  additional  cases  of  delinquency  might  be  prevented 
and  many  occasions  for  unhappiness  in  the  lives  of  dependent  children 
could  be  avoided. 

The  Transition  from  Elementary  School 
to  High  School 

The  success  of  the  present  plan  of  transition  from  elementary  school 
to  high  school  depends  largely  on  the  quality  of  guidance  in  the  eighth 
grade.  If  the  methods  of  acquainting  pupils  with  the  world  of  work 
and  with  further  educational  opportunities  through  class  discussion, 
pictures  in  the  auditorium,  outside  speakers,  and  printed  or  mimeo- 
graphed materials  are  up  to  date  and  psychologically  sound,  pupils 
will  have  a  basis  on  which  to  plan  their  high  school  course.  If  the 
eighth  grade  teachers  have  come  to  know  each  pupil's  abilities  and 
interests,  they  are  in  a  position  to  help  the  child  and  his  parents  to 
make  a  wise  decision  regarding  his  further  education. 

Peculiar  difficulty  in  respect  to  continuity  of  guidance  is  experi- 
enced by  pupils  who  go  from  their  elementary  school  to  another  school 
having  a  ninth  grade,  move  from  that  ninth  grade  to  the  tenth  grade 
in  a  high  school  annex,  and  then  move  again  to  the  main  high  school 
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building.  For  these  pupils,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  have  the  teachers 
move  with  them  from  one  school  to  another.  At  least  full  records 
should  accompany  them.,  and  conferences  should  be  arranged  between 
their  old  and  their  new  homeroom  teachers  and  advisers. 

A  serious  problem  of  orientation  is  presented  in  the  schools  which 
pupils  may  enter  at  either  the  seventh  grade  or  the  ninth  grade.  In 
the  ninth  grade,  pupils  who  have  been  working  together  for  two  con- 
secutive years  mingle  with  other  pupils  who  may  be  lacking  in  attitudes, 
habits,  and  information  which  the  junior  high  school  pupils  have  ac- 
quired. This  problem  may  be  solved  in  part,  under  the  present  organi- 
zation, by  introducing  into  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  elementary 
schools  guidance  procedures  similar  to  those  which  the  pupils  in  the 
junior  high  school  form  of  organization  enjoy. 

Another  problem  of  continuity  of  guidance  is  found  in  the  ninth 
grades  in  some  annexes  which  represent  terminal  education  for  many 
children.  A  large  percentage  of  Negro  and  Italian  children  remain  for 
only  the  one  year.   Consequently,  it  is  very  important  that  these  boys 
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and  girls  in  their  last  year  of  school  be  given  the  kind  of  education  that 
will  be  most  profitable  for  them.  Under  the  emerging  K-6-4-4  plan 
of  organization  continuity  of  guidance  can  be  more  easily  developed. 

The  Improvement  of  Guidance  in  the  Secondary 

Schools 

The  two  following  comments,  written  by  senior  high  school  pupils, 
come  very  close  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  guidance  in  the  secondary 
school — personal  relations,  understanding  of  the  pupils,  technical 
knowledge  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  counselors,  counseling  based 
upon  knowledge  of  pupils'  potentialities  and  abilities,  and  coordination 
among  guidance  services. 

If  I  were  a  teacher: 

I  would  first  become  the  best  of  friends  with  all  of  the  pupils.  Then  as 
time  goes,  I  could  learn  the  character  of  the  pupils  I  teach.  If  there  is 
any  rare  talent  in  my  class  I  would  strive  to  secure  the  full  richness  of 
this  pupil's  talent  and  help  to  develop  it. 

If  I  were  a  counselor: 

I  would  never  say,  "What  are  you  going  to  be?"  I  would  acquaint  my- 
self with  the  pupils  and  after  one  or  two  conferences  on  mutual  and  oppo- 
site interests,  hidden  talents  and  idiosyncrasies  would  be  discovered.  Ad- 
visers too  frequently  try  to  prescribe  without  an  examination.  The  poorest 
doctor  wouldn't  try  that  and  doctors  are  usually  for  more  temporary 
diseases. 

PERSONAL  RELATIONS 

Of  basic  importance  are  the  personal  relationships  in  the  school 
system  between  the  central  office  staff  and  the  schools,  administrators 
and  teachers,  teachers  and  special  guidance  workers,  as  well  as  between 
school  staff  and  pupils,  parents,  and  other  members  of  the  community. 
If  there  is  failure  in  the  person-to-person  relations,  much  that  is  done 
in  the  name  of  guidance  is  fruitless. 

Several  suggestions  may  be  offered  for  attacking  this  most  important 
aspect  of  guidance.  The  first  suggestion  is  to  improve  the  personal 
adjustment  of  the  teacher,  and  of  the  counselor  and  administrator  as 
well.  After  persons  qualified  by  personality  and  training  for  their 
work  have  been  selected,  the  school  system  is  under  obligation  to 
help  them  to  do  their  best  work.   This  means  cooperation  in  planning, 
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leeway  for  originality,  elimination  of  unnecessary  clerical  work  and 
routine,  and  constructive  supervision. 

The  second  suggestion  is  to  promote  the  feeling  of  brotherhood 
which  results  from  working  together  toward  a  worthy  goal.  If  the 
attention  of  every  member  of  the  school  staff  is  focused  on  the  common 
purpose  of  bringing  out  the  best  that  is  in  every  individual — child  or 
adult — petty  animosities  and  antagonisms  will  be  eliminated.  In  their 
place  will  be  coordination  of  effort  through  unity  of  purpose. 

UNDERSTANDING  OF   THE  PUPIL 

Closely  associated  with  personal  relationship  is  understanding  of 
pupils  that  grows  out  of  knowledge,  not  out  of  ignorance.  This  under- 
standing should  be  mutual.  If  pupils  knew  the  difficulties  some  teachers 
were  having,  they  would  not  take  their  remarks  too  personally.  If 
teachers  knew  what  problems  their  pupils  were  facing,  they  would 
not  resent  their  behavior.  Most  of  this  mutual  understanding  is  gained 
through  living  together  in  the  classroom  and  in  club  periods — if  the 
teacher  observes,  listens,  and  learns.  Some  of  it  is  gained  in  personal 
interviews  with  pupils  and  parents,  for  the  interview  likewise  is  a  learn- 
ing situation  for  both  parties.  Certain  specialized  information  is  gained 
from  standardized  test  results  which  must  be  wisely  interpreted  in 
order  to  be  of  aid  in  understanding  the  pupil.  Last  and  least  is  the 
information  gained  from  questionnaires  and  self-analysis  blanks. 

If  knowledge  of  the  pupil  obtained  from  all  these  sources  is  to  be 
most  useful,  it  should  be  brought  together,  interpreted,  and  unified  in 
the  cumulative  pupil  personnel  record  and,  for  the  more  complex 
problems,  in  the  case  study.  In  the  Newark  schools  there  are  many 
record  forms  but,  except  in  one  or  two  schools,  not  enough  significant 
facts  about  pupils  on  the  record  forms.  In  addition  to  personal  data 
obtained  from  observation  and  interview,  a  group  intelligence  test  and 
a  reading  test  in  all  high  schools  would  aid  counselors  in  working  more 
effectively.  Even  at  present  wiser  use  should  be  made  of  the  records 
in  the  guidance  of  individuals  and  in  the  determination  of  the  needs 
and  interests  of  groups. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL 
CONDITIONS 

Knowledge  of  the  pupil  must  be  complemented  by  knowledge  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lives — the  academic  world,  the  economic  and  social 
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world,  and  the  political  world.  Educational  counseling  fails  to  function 
in  some  schools  because  of  the  counselor's  lack  of  accurate,  specific 
information  about  present  college  entrance  requirements,  available 
scholarships  and  fellowships,  and  vocational  opportunities.  These  are 
broad  and  technical  areas  of  knowledge  which  it  is  obviously  unreason- 
able to  require  of  every  counselor.  Accordingly,  some  central  source 
should  take  the  responsibility  for  collecting  and  putting  into  usable 
form  for  teachers,  counselors,  and  pupils  this  specialized  knowledge. 
A  person  in  the  central  office  or  a  committee  of  teachers  could  assume 
responsibility  for  supplying  every  school  with  accurate,  up-to-date  in- 
formation about  college  entrance  requirements  and  scholarships  and 
fellowships.  The  Essex  County  Employment  Service  and  the  local  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  are  in  a  strategic  position  to  collect  and  dissemi- 
nate information  concerning  vocational  opportunities.  The  Newark 
Public  Library  is  already  preparing  and  making  available  to  the  schools 
admirable  collections  of  published  vocational  guidance  material  and 
other  books  and  pamphlets  that  have  guidance  value.  There  is  need 
the  country  over,  as  well  as  in  Newark,  for  materials  containing 
information  about  nonprofessional  vocations,  written  on  fifth  or  sixth 
grade  levels  of  reading  difficulty  for  pupils  who  are  planning  to  leave 
school  at  the  completion  of  the  twelfth  grade.  One  of  the  best  ways 
for  counselors  to  gain  realistic  and  current  information  on  occupations 
is  for  them  to  serve  for  a  month  or  longer  in  the  offices  of  the  Essex 
County  Junior  Employment  Service  and  the  local  U.  S.  Employment 
Service,  Senior  Division.  Service  of  this  kind  puts  the  school  counselor 
in  touch  with  the  real  employment  problems  of  boys  and  girls  as  they 
leave  high  school. 

The  information  on  educational  and  vocational  conditions  should 
include  not  only  factual  details  but  also  a  discussion  of  goals.  The 
commonly  accepted  goals  should  be  reconsidered  and  re-evaluated,  as, 
for  example,  the  goal  of  preparing  boys  and  girls  for  college  without 
recognizing  under  what  conditions   the   goal   itself  is   inappropriate. 

COORDINATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  GUIDANCE 
SERVICES 

In  the  Newark  high  schools  the  persons  who  at  present  attempt 
to  coordinate  the  guidance  services  with  reference  to  the  individual 
pupil  are  the  grade  advisers  or  part-time  counselors.  If  this  form  of 
organization  is  to  be  effective,  certain  conditions  need  to  be  observed: 
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(i)  The  grade  advisers,  freed  from  two  periods  of  teaching  a  day, 
should  have  a  counseling  load  of  not  more  than  ioo  pupils,  with  whom 
they  would  have  continuous  contact  for  three  or  four  years. 

(2)  They  should  be  selected  from  among  the  best  teachers  in  the 
school  and  those  having  special  interest  in  guidance. 

(3)  They  should  meet  their  counselees  in  groups  as  well  as  indi- 
vidually. 

(4)  They  should  have  assistance  from  someone  professionally 
trained,  having  a  broad  view  of  the  many-sided  aspects  of  guidance, 
and  more  expert  than  themselves  in  guidance — someone  who  would 
give  them  accurate,  up-to-date  information  on  pupils'  educational,  voca- 
tional, social,  and  emotional  problems;  who  would  demonstrate  meth- 
ods of  work  with  individuals  and  groups;  and  who  would  deal  with 
complex  cases.  Obviously,  since  this  leader,  serving  as  consultant, 
supervisor,  counselor,  and  coordinator,  must  work  so  closely  with 
teachers,  an  important  consideration  in  his  or  her  selection  is  the 
ability  to  work  with  adults  as  well  as  with  children  and  to  gain  the 
cooperation  and  confidence  of  the  faculty. 

(5)  The  grade  advisers  should  meet  together,  preferably  once  a 
week,  to  improve  their  guidance  procedures.  They  should  take  advan- 
tage of  other  opportunities,  such  as  committee  and  faculty  meetings, 
case  study  conferences,  cooperation  with  workers  in  social  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  central  office,  to  grow  in  guidance  responsibilities. 

(6)  They  should  have  close  relationships  with  other  teachers  in 
order  to  coordinate  the  guidance  work  for  each  of  their  counselees. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICIES  AND  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 

Time  for  counseling  and  discussion  of  personal  problems  common 
to  a  group  is  an  administrative  factor  that  looms  large  in  the  minds  of 
most  teachers  and  counselors.  To  be  sure,  time  is  an  important  factor, 
but  until  teachers  learn  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  the  time  they 
now  have  for  guidance  activities,  there  is  no  reason  for  extending  it. 
In  other  words,  more  harm  than  good  may  be  done  by  scheduling  a 
long  homeroom  period  for  which  neither  teachers  nor  pupils  feel  the 
need  and  which  they  are  not  prepared  to  use  successfully.  It  would 
be  better  to  extend  the  homeroom  period  or  to  introduce  so-called 
group  guidance  periods  only  when  pupils  and  teachers  are  ready  to 
use  them  effectively  for  guidance  activities. 

As  most  teachers  see  it,  next  to  lack  of  time  the  most  obvious 
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hindrances  to  effective  guidance  are  lack  of  space  and  equipment. 
There  are  small,  inconvenient  counseling  offices  in  which  pupils  sit  in 
line  listening  to  the  preceding  interviews;  there  is  lack  of  social  rooms 
for  large  and  small  group  activities;  there  are  dark,  gloomy  lunchrooms 
and  inadequate  gymnasiums  and  playgrounds.  So  much  has  been  done, 
and  so  ingeniously  done,  in  certain  schools  along  this  line  that  improve- 
ment may  be  generally  effected.  Through  these  improvements  the 
quality  of  interviewing  will  be  improved  and  the  social  value  of  group 
activities  enhanced.  These  renovation  projects  appeal  to  pupils  and 
often  to  parents.  A  student  council  that  undertook  to  make  some 
tangible  improvement  in  the  physical  facilities  for  guidance  would 
be  vitalized  thereby.  Pupils  and  parents  should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
learning  opportunities  offered  by  real  enterprises  of  this  kind. 

In  the  Newark  schools,  as  in  every  other  school  system,  the  quality 
of  the  guidance  processes  now  going  on  can  be  improved.  Better  use 
can  be  made  of  the  homeroom  period.  The  quality  of  counseling  by 
principal,  vice-principal,  teachers,  grade  advisers  or  part-time  coun- 
selors, and  special  guidance  workers  can  be  improved  by  making  every 
pupil  contact  count  constructively.  Classroom  time  can  be  better 
utilized  in  the  study  of  pupils  and  the  making  of  adjustments  to  their 
needs.  A  higher  quality  of  group  work  is  possible,  with  clearer  recog- 
nition of  the  potential  values  of  informal  pupil  activities  and  with  in- 
creased skill  in  techniques  of  work  with  groups.  It  is  along  these  lines 
that  the  divergence  between  the  philosophy  of  guidance  and  practice 
can  be  decreased  in  the  immediate  present,  even  before  desirable  changes 
in  personnel  and  organization  are  effected. 

In  the  future  a  larger  number  of  specialists  in  guidance— social  case 
workers,  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  and  vocational  guidance  experts 
— should  be  made  available  to  each  school.  The  function  of  these  spe- 
cialists is  to  supplement  and  perfect  the  work  of  the  teacher-counselor, 
not  to  supplant  it.  Under  any  form  of  organization  classroom  teachers 
play  an  important  part,  namely,  guidance  in  the  ongoing  activities  of 
classroom  and  club.  The  major  function  of  the  specialist  is  to  help 
teachers  offer  this  essential  guidance  more  successfully. 

The  Organization  and  Administration 
of  Guidance 

The  foregoing  discussion  indicates  ways  in  which  an  effective  guid- 
ance program  contributes   to  a  unifying  point  of  view  and  to  the 
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operational  processes  of  the  total  educational  program.  Administrators, 
curriculum  specialists,  guidance  specialists,  teachers,  parents,  pupils, 
and  the  community  each  play  an  important  role  in  such  a  program. 
Administration,  curriculum,  teaching,  and  guidance  are  each  a  means 
to  a  common  end,  namely,  that  kind  and  amount  of  assistance  needed 
for  the  optimum  development  of  each  child  and  youth  in  the  community. 

But  common  purposes  and  cooperative  efforts  do  not  just  happen. 
They  must  be  carefully  sought,  planned,  and  developed.  It  is  the 
special  responsibility  of  the  central  administration  to  provide  a  plan  of 
organization,  conditions,  facilities,  personnel,  and  leadership  necessary 
for  an  effective  guidance  program. 

The  plan  of  organization  and  administration  of  guidance  best  suited 
to  the  Newark  public  schools  should  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
special  problems  and  needs  to  be  met  by  it,  the  professional  personnel 
to  function  through  it,  and  the  financial  resources  available  for  it.  The 
survey  staff  has  taken  these  factors  into  account  and  has  proposed  a 
plan  which  is  designed  to  eliminate  the  weaknesses  and  conserve  the 
strength  of  the  present  plan  of  organization. 

The  proposed  plan  of  organization  and  administration  for  Newark, 
with  special  reference  to  this  concept  of  guidance,  is  shown  in  Chart  5. 
The  chief  advantage  of  this  organization  lies  in  concentration  of 
responsibility  for  the  coordination  of  curriculum,  teaching,  and  special 
services  (including  guidance)  for  all  areas  and  levels  of  the  educa- 
tional program  in  the  office  of  one  Assistant  Superintendent  rather 
than  in  several  different  offices  as  at  present.  It  is  believed  that  this 
fixing  of  responsibility  will  help  to  overcome  the  present  disjointed, 
segmented,  and  uncoordinated  nature  of  the  program  and  facilitate  a 
desirable  continuity  of  experience  for  the  pupil. 

It  will  be  noted,  from  a  study  of  the  chart,  that  the  necessary  division 
of  labor  is  provided  in  an  adequate  central  staff  of  coordinators,  con- 
sultants, and  specialists  serving  the  entire  school  system  and  directly 
responsible  to  this  one  Assistant  Superintendent.  Desirable  differentia- 
tion of  function  is  provided  by  the  organization  of  the  central  staff 
into  a  division  of  Curriculum  and  Teaching  and  a  Division  of  Special 
Services,  each  administered  by  a  Director  supported  by  a  staff  of  co- 
ordinators, consultants,  and  specialists. 

Responsibility  for  guidance  for  the  entire  educational  program  is 
fixed  in  one  office  rather  than  in  several  different  offices  as  at  present. 
Furthermore,   guidance    is    recognized   as   a    function   which    should 
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permeate  administration,  curriculum,  and  teaching  as  well  as  provide 
certain  essential  supplementary  services. 

Additional  professional  personnel  are  proposed:  a  coordinator  of 
vocational  guidance  and  occupational  adjustment;  seven  additional 
psychologists;  and  sixteen  additional  visiting  teachers. 

Attendance  service  is  made  a  coordinate  part  of  the  Division  of 
Special  Services.  The  guidance  functions  of  this  service  are  thus 
recognized  and  are  coordinated  with  the  total  guidance  program. 

Coordination  of  curriculum,  teaching,  and  guidance  is  facilitated  by 
the  proposed  coordination  councils  on  two  levels — one  in  the  central 
staff,  the  other  in  each  school. 

Coordination  is  easily  planned  but  difficult  to  achieve.  It  is  believed 
that  the  proposed  plan  of  organization  and  administration  provides 
the  essentials  for  effective  coordination  of  curriculum,  teaching,  and 
guidance.  In  the  final  analysis,  however,  it  is  the  vision,  leadership, 
and  disposition  to  cooperate  of  the  people  who  function  in  an  organiza- 
tion which  will  determine  whether  or  not  coordination  is  achieved. 


Chapter  XV 

PROCEDURES  FOR  IMPROVING  THE 
CURRICULUM  AND  TEACHING 


I 


n  educational  procedures,  as  in  all  else,  it  is  impossible  to  stand 
still;  there  is  either  continuous  improvement  or  retrogression.  Chang- 
ing social  conditions,  new  conceptions  of  the  role  of  education  in 
American  life,  advanced  research  findings,  and  new  and  improved 
instructional  materials  are  some  of  the  more  important  factors  which 
necessitate  constant  attention  in  educational  systems  to  improvement 
of  educational  practices.  It  is  obvious  that  the  achievement  of  such 
improvement  is  not  an  automatic  outcome  of  school  organization. 
Some  schools  do  stagnate  and  offer  to  the  children  and  youth  they 
serve  an  increasingly  inferior  education;  others  move  ahead,  meeting 
the  challenge  of  the  times  with  ever  improved  opportunities.  Which 
direction  a  school  moves  in  is  primarily  a  function  of  the  procedures 
provided  in  the  school  organization  for  improving  the  curriculum  and 
teaching.  It  is  these  procedures  as  operative  in  Newark  to  which  this 
chapter  is  devoted. 

Actually,  of  course,  all  aspects  of  school  organization  and  administra- 
tion affect  the  curriculum  and  teaching.  School  finance,  business  man- 
agement, plant  operation,  supply  management — every  type  of  service 
finds  ultimate  justification  in  its  influence  on  the  instructional  program 
and  should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  this  influence.  However,  there 
are  certain  services  which  are  designed  directly  to  facilitate  improve- 
ment of  the  curriculum  and  teaching.  It  is  these  services  which  are 
analyzed  in  this  chapter  of  the  survey  report.  In  Newark  such  services 
fall  under  four  major  headings,  as  follows: 

(i)   Programs  of  curriculum  improvement. 

(2)  Supervision. 

(3)  The  testing  program. 

(4)  The  provision  of  instructional  materials. 
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Actually,  of  course,  these  services  are  not  discrete  and  independent. 
Each  relates  to  the  other  in  important  ways,  and  in  many  aspects 
there  are  overlappings.  However,  in  Newark  there  are  organized 
services  under  these  four  divisions  which  have  a  degree  of  independ- 
ence, thus  making  it  desirable  to  consider  each  separately.  In  addition 
to  these  services  consideration  is  given  to  home-school  relations,  organi- 
zation of  central  office  services,  and  general  needs  for  the  future. 


.^v 


Programs  of  Curriculum  Improvement 

The  administration  of  schools  in  Newark  has  been  aware  of  the 
importance  of  organized  efforts  at  curriculum  improvement.  The 
present  curriculum  in  Newark  schools  reflects  to  greater  or  lesser 
degree  the  influence  of  four  such  efforts.  The  earliest  organized  pro- 
gram was  conducted  about  1914.  During  that  period  detailed  courses 
of  study  were  developed  in  the  various  subjects.  Each  subject  was 
considered  separately  and  emphasis  was  given  to  grade  placement  of 
subject  matter  and  time  allotment.  This  program  provided  the  basis 
for  the  Newark  curriculum  until  1930. 

In  1930  a  major  program  of  curriculum  improvement  was  organized 
for  elementary  schools.  A  number  of  bulletins  and  guides  for  teachers 
were  developed,  most  of  which  were  issued  under  date  of  1933.  The 
organization  under  which  the  program  was  promoted  is  indicated  in 
one  of  the  bulletins  as  follows: 

The  various  parts  of  the  Unified  Curriculum  of  the  Newark  Public  Ele- 
mentary Schools  were  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Curriculum  Adjustment  which  was  organized  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  who  served  as  the  chairman  of  the  group.  The  assistant  superin- 
tendents and  several  principals,  supervisors,  and  heads  of  departments 
constituted  the  committee's  personnel,  but,  besides  these,  a  large  number 
of  teachers  participated  in  the  undertaking.1 

From  1935  until  1940,  curriculum  improvement  in  the  Newark  schools 
moved  into  a  phase  which  was  characterized  by  "clinics,"  demonstra- 
tions, the  recording  of  successful  classroom  units  of  instruction,  and 
evaluation.  These  activities  were  carried  on  from  year  to  year  and 
were  designed  to  make  the  Unified  Curriculum  operative. 

The  curriculum  as  it  is  actually  operative  in  Newark  today  in  ele- 

1  The  Bases  of  Unification,  p.  3.    The  Unified  Curriculum  of  The  Newark  Public  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  Board  of  Education,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1933. 
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mentary  schools  is  largely  a  reflection  of  the  earlier  subject  program 
as  modified  by  procedures  and  concepts  developed  through  the  program 
of  1930.  In  1940  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  his  staff  decided 
that  there  was  need  for  a  more  active  and  organized  effort  at  curricu- 
lum improvement  in  the  elementary  schools.  As  a  result,  a  new  cur- 
riculum program  was  initiated.  The  1940-41  school  year  was  marked 
by  a  great  deal  of  activity.  A  Curriculum  Council  was  established 
and  seven  meetings  of  this  policy-making,  coordinating  body  were 
held.  The  major  theme  of  the  nine  Superintendent's  monthly  con- 
ferences with  principals  was  "The  Curriculum  Improvement  Program," 
and  practically  every  meeting  was  devoted  to  some  aspect  of  the  intro- 
duction, progress,  and  results  connected  therewith.  City-wide  meetings 
of  elementary  teachers  were  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  ( 1 )  acquaint- 
ing the  staff  with  the  proposed  procedures  and  organizational  plans, 
and  (2)  seeking  staff  reactions  and  suggestions  concerning  them. 
Several  bulletins  designed  to  serve  similar  purposes  were  prepared  and 
distributed  to  all  staff  members.  A  Director  of  Curriculum  Improve- 
ment was  appointed  to  direct  and  coordinate  the  activities  and  a 
curriculum  consultant  from  outside  the  regular  staff  of  the  school 
system  was  retained.  The  principal  achievement  of  the  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  actual  planning  and  launching  of  the  program,  was  the 
participation  of  fifty-nine  schools  in  local,  individual  study  projects 
of  curriculum  needs.  Five  procedures  for  studying  and  identifying  cur- 
riculum needs  were  suggested  and  each  of  the  participating  schools 
selected  one  of  these  plans  for  its  particular  study.  In  each  school 
teachers  carried  on  group  study  and  research  which  eventuated  in  the 
preparation  of  a  school  report.  A  special  city-wide  committee  was 
then  appointed  to  analyze  these  reports  and  to  prepare  a  bulletin  which 
could  be  used  by  the  entire  school  system  as  a  basis  for  further  study 
of  the  problems  of  curriculum  improvement.  The  bulletin  was  dis- 
tributed in  December  of  the  school  year  of  1941-42  and  now  is  being 
studied  critically  by  all  elementary  schools. 

Over  a  period  of  years  the  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of 
secondary  schools  has  developed  a  program  for  the  revision  of  studies 
of  the  secondary  schools.  This  was  accomplished  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  organization  comprising:  (1)  a  coordinating  committee 
composed  of  principals  of  senior  high  schools,  principals  of  junior  high 
schools,  and  assistants-to-principals  in  charge  of  annexes;  (2)  revision 
committees  in  twelve  subject-matter  fields;   and  (3)  a  large  number 
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of  sub-committees  working  under  the  revision  committees  and  engaged 
in  preparing  courses  of  study  in  each  subject  or  course.  Many  of  the 
committees  have  been  at  work  for  several  years  and  most  of  them  have 
produced  courses  of  study  in  their  respective  subjects.  An  important 
feature  of  this  plan  is  the  large  number  of  teachers  involved  in  the 
work  of  the  revision  committees.  For  example,  in  one  field,  commer- 
cial, there  are  nineteen  sub-committees  with  a  membership  of  ninety 
staff  members;  in  the  field  of  English  there  are  eighteen  sub-committees 
and  each  one  has  approximately  ten  members.  The  participation  of 
such  large  numbers  of  teachers  in  the  work  of  analyzing  present  courses 
of  study  and  producing  revisions  thereof  has  doubtless  resulted  in  much 
professional  growth.  However,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  course 
of  study  production  has  been  the  principal  goal  of  the  secondary  school 
program. 

The   most   important   characteristics   of   the    Curriculum    Revision 
Program  of  the  Secondary  Schools  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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(i)  It   involves   a   large   number   of   committees   and   many   staff 
members. 

(2)  It  has  for  its  primary  emphasis  the  production  of  revised  courses 
of  study. 

(3)  It  has  been  based  on  the  conception  of  city-wide  programs  in 
the  various  subject  fields. 

(4)  It  is  separate  from  the  elementary  school  program. 

NEEDS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  foregoing  brief  review  of  organized  efforts  at  curriculum  devel- 
opment in  Newark  indicates  a  real  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Newark 
teachers  and  administrative  and  supervisory  staffs  for  curriculum  im- 
provement. In  looking  to  the  future  there  are  a  number  of  points  which 
merit  attention.  When  the  present  elementary  school  program  was 
inaugurated,  the  Superintendent  observed  that  a  major  problem  en- 
countered in  the  earlier  program  was  to  carry  over  into  practice  the 
theory  which  the  program  accepted.  The  foregoing  sections  of  this 
report  have  confirmed  this  judgment  by  indicating  that  actual  school 
practice  in  Newark  lags  far  behind  the  accepted  philosophy  of  teach- 
ers, supervisors,  and  administrators  in  Newark  schools.  This  situation 
defines  the  central  problem  for  the  curriculum  program  in  Newark, 
which  is  how  to  bridge  the  gap  between  accepted  theory  and  actual 
practice  in  individual  schools.  The  future  program  of  curriculum 
improvement  in  Newark  must  contribute  to  this  end  more  significantly 
than  the  programs  of  the  past  if  Newark  schools  are  to  render  that 
educational  service  needed  by  the  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women 
of  the  city.   It  is  proposed  that: 

(1)  The  new  program  should  give  less  emphasis  to  course  of  study 
production  and  more  emphasis  to  actual  development  in  schools  of 
operating  curriculums  of  the  kind  desired. 

Too  often  school  systems  have  turned  to  the  production  of  courses 
of  study  as  the  principal  or  sole  means  of  developing  better  instruction. 
Courses  of  study  should  be  the  outgrowth  of  (a)  group  study  and 
planning,  (b)  the  identification  of  worth-while  practices  in  actual  class- 
rooms, and  (c)  organized  experimentation.  They  should  not  be  pre- 
pared prior  to  the  study,  the  practices,  and  the  experimentation.  If 
courses  of  study  are  prepared  too  soon,  they  often  tend  to  be  accepted 
as  the  end  result;  their  appearance  is  looked  upon  as  the  signal  ending 
the  period  of  study  and  experimentation;  and,  as  such,  they  operate  to 
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defeat  the  major  purposes  of  curriculum  improvement.  When  group 
study,  school  experimentation,  and  the  accumulation  of  exchangeable 
experiences  and  lists  of  suggestive  source  materials  have  reached  the 
place  where  those  concerned  wish  to  share  them  with  others,  and  when 
the  others  have  been  so  prepared  that  they  will  use  printed  materials 
as  guides  only,  then  production  of  instructional  guides  should  be  under- 
taken. 

(2)  Curriculum  improvement  should  be  a  regularly  assigned  re- 
sponsibility and  should  serve  as  the  coordinating  agent  for  all  activities 
bearing  on  instruction. 

Very  often  curriculum  programs  are  so  organized  and  administered 
that  they  are  an  accessory  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administrative 
organization  of  a  school  system.  They  are  in  such  cases  assigned  as 
extra  or  special  duties  and  parallel  regular  programs  which  affect  the 
instructional  program.  To  a  considerable  extent  this  is  now  the  case 
in  Newark.  In  looking  to  the  future,  steps  should  be  taken  to  make 
the  curriculum  program  central  so  that  it  can  serve  as  a  regular  coordi- 
nating force  for  instructional  improvement.  If  the  proposals  for  re- 
organization of  the  central  office  presented  later  in  this  report  are  fol- 
lowed, they  will  help  accomplish  this  end. 
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It  must  be  said  that  the  present  direct  assignment  of  staff  to  the 
curriculum  program  is  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  full  program 
of  teacher  participation  to  be  developed.  If  the  present  program  is  to 
be  much  more  than  a  paper-and-pencil  procedure,  such  participation 
must  be  achieved  through  each  step  of  the  work. 

(3)  The  programs  of  the  individual  schools  in  the  system,  rather 
than  a  city-wide  uniform  program,  should  be  made  the  principal  basis 
of  curriculum  development. 

Heretofore  in  Newark  emphasis  has  been  placed  largely  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a  city-wide  educational  program.  It  is  desirable  and 
necessary  to  have  a  broad,  common  basis  of  action  for  the  entire  school 
system  and  in  this  respect  the  recent  bulletin  of  the  curriculum  pro- 
gram is  unusually  strong.  However,  the  various  sections  of  the  city 
of  Newark  differ  greatly  in  environment  and  groups  served.  Schools 
should  be  developed  to  meet  these  particular  needs.  Therefore,  it  is  of 
special  importance  that  the  future  plans  for  curriculum  improvement 
give  large  responsibility  to  individual  schools  for  the  development  of 
their  curricula.  If  responsibility  is  to  be  given,  freedom  must  also  be 
accorded.  At  the  present  time,  as  is  indicated  in  earlier  sections  of  this 
report,  all  schools  follow  quite  closely  detailed  time  schedules  and 
grade  placements.  The  developing  program  should  free  individual 
schools  of  these  restrictions  and  cause  them  to  develop  curricula  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  sections  of  the  city  and  the 
children  they  serve. 

Assignment  of  large  responsibility  to  the  individual  school  is  impor- 
tant for  the  further  reason  that  only  through  the  acceptance  of  respon- 
sibility do  growth  and  development  occur.  No  matter  what  the 
central  office  does,  the  ultimate  improvement  of  the  curriculum  rests 
with  the  teachers  in  individual  schools.  The  curriculum  program 
should  stimulate,  assist,  guide,  and  organize  but  it  should  never  deprive 
the  individual  schools  of  responsibility  and  freedom  for  the  final  de- 
termination of  the  curriculum  within  the  broad  framework  of  common 
city-wide  agreement.  The  proposal  to  develop  experimental  centers  in 
Newark  is  sound  and  should  be  followed  at  an  early  date. 

(4)  The  curriculum  program  should  be  made  comprehensive  in 
nature,  covering  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Historically,  elementary  and  secondary  schools  have  been  separated 
in  organization,  administration,  and  curriculum  development.  Conse- 
quently, the  situation  found  in  Newark,  in  which  organized  curriculum 
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work  for  the  two  levels  is  almost  entirely  separated,  is  not  unusual. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  highly  undesirable. 

Education  should  be  a  continuous  process  extending  from  the  kinder- 
garten through  the  high  school.  There  should  be  a  commonness  of 
purpose,  procedure,  and  curriculum  design  which  results  in  the  regular 
progress  of  pupils  through  a  program  which  meets  their  varied,  indi- 
vidual needs.  If  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  the  educational  program 
must  be  viewed,  planned,  and  developed  as  a  whole.  At  the  present 
time  the  curriculum  work  in  Newark  falls  far  short  of  this  ideal.  Plans 
should  be  developed  for  a  program  which  includes  both  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  This  will  require  a  broadening  of  view  on  the 
part  of  many  members  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  city,  as  well  as 
modifications  in  the  administrative  organization  of  the  central  office. 
These  modifications  are  considered  later. 

(5)  The  curriculum  program  should  be  viewed  as  a  continuous  proc- 
ess which  moves  through  various  phases  as  the  needs  of  the  situation 
dictate. 

Curriculum  improvement  is  never  finished  and  a  curriculum  pro- 
gram should  be  planned  with  this  fact  in  mind.  In  this  aspect  of  the 
school  program  particularly  it  pays  large  dividends  to  take  the  long 
view.  The  fundamental  problem  is  one  of  fostering  the  development 
of  improved  attitudes,  understandings,  and  practices  on  the  part  of  the 
total  educational  staff  as  related  to  a  modern  curriculum.  This  is  a 
tremendous  undertaking  which  requires  the  use  of  every  means  of 
in-service  teacher  education  and  the  willingness  not  to  try  to  short-cut 
the  slow  processes  of  education. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  program  of  1930  did  not  recognize  fully 
the  importance  of  the  time  factor  in  curriculum  improvement.  The 
participation  of  teachers,  and  hence  the  educative  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram, were  short-cut.  In  the  present  program,  this  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  Time  taken  for  extended  participation  will  pay  dividends  in 
actual  curriculum  improvement. 

Supervision 

Supervision  is  the  principal  means  upon  which  American  schools 
have  relied  to  improve  teaching.  All  city  systems  and  many  county 
systems  have  supervisory  staffs.  During  recent  years,  changed  condi- 
tions have  led  to  critical  analysis  of  supervisory  services.  The  develop- 
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ment  of  comprehensive  curriculum  programs,  the  improvement  of  pre- 
service  education  of  teachers,  the  need  for  greater  participation  by 
teachers  in  educational  planning,  decreasing  emphasis  on  specific  teach- 
ing techniques,  and  demands  for  more  democratic  organization  of 
school  procedures  are  some  of  the  more  important  influences  bearing 
on  supervision.  In  this  analysis  of  supervision  in  Newark,  considera- 
tion is  given  to  policy,  organization,  scope  of  activities,  and  problems 
of  the  future. 

The  policy  for  supervision  in  the  Newark  schools,  as  stated  in  the 
Principals'  Handbook,  gives  the  principal  full  responsibility  for  direc- 
tion of  the  instructional  program  in  the  individual  school.  Directors 
and  supervisors  are  designated  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  and 
may  be  called  upon  to  help  teachers  or  principals  with  problems  of 
instruction  at  such  times  as  their  services  are  required.  Policy  is 
further  clarified  in  a  recent  publication,  Your  Schools  and  Curriculum, 
in  which  two  principles  as  set  forth  are  of  special  significance  for 
supervisors.   They  follow: 

The  individual  school  staff  should  be  responsible  for  developing  its  cur- 
riculum so  as  to  produce  the  optimum  growth  of  its  boys  and  girls. 

The  supervisory  program  and  voluntary  in-service  education  of  teachers 
should  be  directed  toward  professional  growth  and  the  continuous  im- 
provement of  the  school's  curriculum.2 

The  organization  of  supervisory  services  in  Newark  is  centered  in 
the  Assistant  Superintendents  who  act  as  coordinators  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Special  supervisory  services  are  made  avail- 
able on  a  city-wide  basis  through  the  staff  officers  of  the  various 
departments.  In  the  field  of  art,  for  instance,  a  director  and  two 
assistant  supervisors  work  with  special  and  classroom  teachers  through- 
out the  city.  Generally  the  several  departments  divide  the  respon- 
sibility for  their  supervisory  contacts  with  the  schools  on  a  geographi- 
cal basis.  Some  functional  distinctions  are  made,  however,  as  in  the 
music  department,  where  one  person  is  responsible  for  the  supervision 
of  instrumental  music  throughout  the  city.  In  some  instances  the 
director  assumes  primary  responsibility  for  the  supervision  in  his  field 
in  the  secondary  schools,  whereas  the  work  of  the  supervisors  and 
assistant  supervisors  is  confined  largely  to  the  elementary  level. 

Most  of  the  departments  of  the  central  office  supervisory  staff  are 

2  Your  Schools  and  Curriculum,  pp.  49,  51.    Board  of  Education,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1941. 
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those  of  the  so-called  special  fields:  art,  music,  commercial  education, 
physical  education  and  recreation,  health  education  and  service,  and 
practical  arts.  The  departments  of  elementary  education  and  special 
education  exercise  supervisory  functions  of  a  more  general  character 
in  their  respective  fields.  Out  of  a  total  staff  of  some  twenty-eight 
persons  exercising  supervisory  functions  of  one  kind  or  another,  only 
two,  not  including  the  Assistant  Superintendents  in  charge,  are  con- 
cerned with  general  supervision,  and  their  work  is  limited  to  elementary 
education.  None  of  the  academic  subject  fields  are  represented,  as 
such,  on  the  central  office  staff.  There  is,  however,  a  provision  for  the 
city-wide  supervision  of  science  in  the  secondary  schools  which  is 
carried  out  by  one  of  the  high  school  department  heads. 

The  range  of  activities  which  are  carried  out  by  the  supervisory  staff 
of  the  central  office  is  very  broad.  The  variations  from  one  department 
to  another  are  unusually  wide.  In  analyzing  these  activities  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  place,  to  draw  some  distinction  between  instructional 
supervision  in  the  strict  sense,  and  the  various  administrative  and  quasi- 
administrative  duties  which  directors  and  supervisors  are  called  upon 
to  perform.  The  load  of  "office"  work  varies  somewhat  among  the 
departments,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  large  proportion  of  the 
director's  time  is  taken  up  with  administrative  functions. 

Aside  from  the  administrative  functions  of  the  departments,  a  large 
part  of  the  supervisory  program  is  carried  out  through  observation 
of  classroom  teaching  and  through  personal  contacts  with  teachers.  The 
entire  supervisory  staff  is  "on  call"  whenever  principals  or  teachers 
require  help  with  instructional  problems.  Generally,  however,  the 
initiative  is  taken  by  the  central  office.  Long-term  visiting  schedules 
are  not  set  up  rigidly  in  advance  but  supervisors  in  all  the  departments 
plan  more  or  less  regular  contacts  with  teachers  in  their  several  fields. 
Weekly  schedules  are  planned  with  some  flexibility  on  the  basis  of  cur- 
rent needs,  cycles,3  teachers  requiring  special  help,  new  teachers,  and 
the  like.  Generally  speaking,  the  relations  among  teachers  and  super- 
visors in  Newark  represent  a  friendly  and  highly  cooperative  spirit. 
Teachers  appear  to  be  sensitive  to  the  advantages  of  supervision  in  the 
special  fields — so  much  so  that  some  of  the  departments  find  it  difficult 
to  answer  the  calls  for  aid. 

Beyond  observation   and  personal  conferences  with  teachers,  the 

3  The  cycle  plan  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  supervisory  schedules  in  the  elementary 
schools  because  some  of  the  supervisors  make  it  a  practice  to  "follow"  the  cycle. 
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supervisors  and  directors  carry  on  a  variety  of  other  activities  which 
are  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion. The  development  of  outlines  of  content,  revision  of  courses  of 
study,  and  production  of  bulletins  and  other  materials  for  teachers 
constitute  an  important  phase  of  the  work.  In  one  department,  for 
instance,  a  series  of  bulletins  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  at  every  grade  level.  These  publications 
include  such  materials  as  "general  aims,"  suggestions  for  helping 
children  to  develop  certain  techniques,  and  outlines  suggesting  general 
types  of  experiences  to  be  planned  in  connection  with  the  Unified 
Curriculum.  All  the  departments  produce  materials  of  this  general 
character  for  the  use  of  teachers  but  there  is  considerable  variation 
in  the  purpose  of  the  materials  which  in  some  cases  tend  to  be  some- 
what rigidly  prescriptive. 

There  are  also  considerable  differences  in  the  procedures  by  which 
such  materials  are  developed.  Some  teacher  participation  was  noted, 
but  on  the  whole  the  responsibility  for  teacher-aid  materials  in  the 
special  fields  appears  to  be  centered  in  the  personnel  of  the  depart- 
mental staff.  The  results  are  twofold:  first,  in  some  cases  the  develop- 
ment of  course  of  study  outlines  and  related  materials  has  become  a 
heavy  burden  on  supervisory  officers;  second,  the  rather  detailed 
prescription  of  class  activities  which  is  involved  in  these  cases  makes 
it  clear  that  the  supervisory  program  should  be  coordinated  with  the 
policies  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Curriculum  Improvement 
Program.  The  policy  of  local  school  initiative  and  control  means  that 
the  instructional  functions  of  the  supervisory  staff  should  be  primarily 
those  of  guidance,  stimulation,  and  coordination.  Procedures  which 
were  developed  under  an  earlier  philosophy  of  education  and  which 
exercise  a  rigidly  prescriptive  control  over  certain  aspects  of  instruction 
are  sharply  in  conflict  with  stated  function  and  basis  of  supervision 
and  the  present  view  of  the  curriculum. 

Study  group  meetings  with  teachers  are  reported  as  another  impor- 
tant phase  of  the  supervisory  program.  Demonstrations,  exhibitions, 
the  planning  of  special  school  programs,  and  inter-school  visitations 
are  suggestive  of  a  wide  range  of  activities  which  are  carried  forward 
to  various  extents  by  different  departments.  To  cite  an  example,  the 
art  department  has  shown  a  vigorous  and  consistent  interest  in  the 
development  of  professional  opportunities  for  teachers  in  that  field. 
A  series  of  "art  department  meetings"  and  "art  forums"  have  been 
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arranged  for  the  current  school  year.  Similar  examples  could  be  cited 
from  the  other  departments.  The  recreation  department,  for  instance, 
recently  held  an  "In-service  Dance  Institute"  in  which  a  series  of  les- 
sons in  dancing  was  conducted  for  eight  weeks. 

The  predominantly  specialized  character  of  central  office  supervision 
presents  a  major  problem  in  the  proper  coordination  of  these  services 
in  the  general  instructional  program.  There  is  considerable  evidence 
that  the  several  special  departments  recognized  the  purposes  of  the 
Unified  Activity  Program  and  that  their  policies  and  activities  have 
undergone  modifications  which  were  designed  to  bring  about  a  better 
correlation  of  the  various  fields  of  study.  As  one  director  stated  it, 
"Our  objectives  coincide  with  the  major  objectives  of  the  Unified  Cur- 
riculum. .  .  ."  This  department  prepared  an  outline  of  its  program 
in  which  the  special  objectives  of  the  departmental  activities  are  shown 
in  relation  to  the  overall  aims  of  the  Unified  Curriculum  at  each  grade 
level.  Similar  materials  have  been  prepared  in  other  departments.  In 
some  cases  the  work  of  the  schools  gives  clear  indication  that  teachers 
and  supervisors  in  the  special  fields  have  made  significant  progress 
toward  the  lateral  coordination  of  pupil  activities.  It  is  not  evident, 
however,  that  the  special  supervisory  services  as  a  whole  have  adjusted 
themselves  to  the  purposes  of  a  unified  program.  To  be  explicit,  there 
is  a  serious  question  whether  the  degree  of  central  control  and  pre- 
scription of  week-to-week  activities  which  is  now  found  in  some  depart- 
ments is  compatible  with  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
establish  working  connections  among  the  several  fields  of  instruction, 
and  to  capitalize  on  the  possibilities  of  relating  various  materials  and 
activities  in  some  common  focus  of  pupil  endeavor. 

NEEDS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Supervision  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  work  of  a  school  system. 
As  has  been  indicated,  Newark  has  a  program  of  supervision  possessing 
many  strong  points.  As  in  all  other  things,  however,  steps  may  be  taken 
to  strengthen  this  service.  The  following  suggestions  are  offered  with 
this  purpose  in  view: 

(i)  The  activities  of  supervisors  and  directors  should  be  consulta- 
tive and  stimulative  in  nature  and  all  direct  administrative  responsi- 
bility should  be  assigned  to  others. 

The  instructional  effects  of  supervision  will  be  determined  primarily 
by  a  general  clarification  of  policy  in  which  the  relationships  of  "super- 
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visory"  officers  and  teachers  are  made  precisely  clear.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  the  present  rating  system  should  be  taken  into  account, 
particularly  the  function  of  the  present  supervisors  in  this  connection. 
In  the  Newark  Principals'  Handbook  the  supervisors  are  referred  to 
as  "consultants."  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  survey  staff,  is  the  best 
possible  description  of  their  function.  In  fact,  it  is  herein  recommended 
that  the  supervisory  staff  be  made  "consultants"  in  the  exclusive  sense 
of  that  term.  As  such,  their  service  would  be  improved  by  putting 
their  relationships  with  the  teaching  staff  on  a  completely  unambiguous 
footing  without  recourse  to  external  and  private  judgments  on  the 
performance  of  teachers. 

The  function  of  the  "consultant,"  as  suggested  here,  precludes  the 
old-time  notion  of  supervision  as  a  form  of  inspection  or  central  office 
determination — telling  the  teacher  how  and  what  to  teach — and  makes 
possible  the  full  realization  of  supervision  as  a  form  of  cooperative 
study  in  which  various  professional  resources  are  brought  to  bear  on 
instructional  problems  through  personal  contacts  between  teachers  and 
members  of  the  central  office  staff.  In  some  respects  the  purposes  of 
this  type  of  supervisory  program  seem  best  adapted  to  small  study 
groups  in  which  teachers  and  principals  work  jointly  with  representa- 
tives of  various  fields  of  instruction. 

(2)  The  activities  of  all  supervisors  should  be  closely  coordinated 
in  the  development  of  a  truly  unified  curriculum  which  is  planned  with 
major  reference  to  individual  school  situations. 

Members  of  the  supervisory  staff  have  been  very  much  concerned 
with  the  coordination  of  their  activities  for  common  ends.  This  is  to  be 
commended.  However,  this  effort  has  been  centered  primarily  around 
certain  common  or  control  documents  rather  than  in  the  actual  process 
of  instructional  improvement.  It  is  important  that  this  purpose  be 
better  implemented  in  the  future.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
organize the  central  office  in  order  to  facilitate  interrelationships  among 
special  supervisors  and  directors  in  the  various  departments,  and  to 
modify  the  plan  of  work  of  supervisors  so  that  total  school  programs 
are  developed  rather  than  system-wide  subject  programs. 

The  reorganization  of  supervisory  relations  is  discussed  later.  With 
regard  to  the  second  point,  it  is  proposed  that  teams  of  consultants 
should  act  as  supervisory  units  working  toward  the  improvement  of 
instruction  in  its  broader  aspects  and  with  the  staffs  of  individual 
schools.   To  make  the  proposal  specific:  a  team  of  consultants  might 
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include  specialists  in  the  fields  of  art,  music,  practical  arts,  physical 
education  and  health,  language  arts,  science,  and  social  studies.  Their 
efforts  would  be  coordinated  by  a  general  supervisor.  Such  a  group 
could  move  from  school  to  school,  working  with  the  teachers  and 
principal  on  the  development  of  plans  for  the  total  program  of  the 
individual  school.  Such  plans  would  be  developed  in  terms  of  the 
conditions  and  resources  of  each  school  and  would  provide  the  basis 
for  later  supervision  by  individual  consultants.  Among  the  advantages 
which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  such  a  group-study  approach 
to  supervision  are  the  following: 

(a)  Better  coordination  and  mutual  understanding  among  special 
instructional  services. 

(b)  A  better  understanding  of  supervision  as  a  cooperative  func- 
tion in  which  the  shifting  focus  of  leadership  is  determined  by 
the  demands  of  the  instructional  situation. 

(c)  A  coordinate  emphasis  on  local  instructional  leadership  as  a 
means  of  bringing  special  resources  to  bear  on  the  solution  of 
instructional  problems  as  interpreted  by  principals  and  teachers. 

(3)  Supervision  and  curriculum  improvement  should  be  integrated. 
A  review  of  the  work  of  supervisors  in  Newark  indicates  that  they 
have  been  very  actively  engaged  in  the  curriculum  program.  This  is  as 
it  should  be,  for  a  curriculum  program  should  serve  to  coordinate  all 
activities  bearing  on  instruction.  However,  these  activities  have  often 
been  carried  on  with  little  relationship  to  the  larger  or  overall  aspects 
of  the  curriculum.  In  the  future  curriculum  program,  all  directors 
and  supervisors  should  be  recognized  as  cooperative  curriculum  work- 
ers and  their  activities  should  be  comprehended  in  curriculum  planning. 
Likewise,  supervisory  activities  should  take  their  setting  in  the  larger 
purposes  of  curriculum  improvement.  Only  in  this  way  can  full  co- 
ordination of  the  important  contributions  of  specialists  be  accomplished. 

(4)  General  supervision  should  be  extended.  General  supervision 
is  now  inadequate  in  Newark,  both  for  elementary  and  for  secondary 
schools.  General  supervisors  are  of  major  importance  in  broad  program 
planning  and  development.  Without  their  services  instruction  tends  to 
become  unduly  segmented. 

The  need  for  more  general  supervision  in  elementary  schools  should 
be  met  by  the  early  addition  to  the  central  office  staff  of  at  least  two 
general  supervisors.  The  need  in  secondary  schools  should  be  met  by 
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the  appointment  to  the  staff  of  each  secondary  school  of  a  director  of 
curriculum  and  teaching.  This  director  should  have  the  rank  of  a  vice- 
principal  and  should  be  given  full  responsibility  for  curriculum  develop- 
ment and  instructional  improvement  in  the  school.  He  should  be  freed 
from  all  types  of  routine  administrative  duties. 

(5)  The  varied  in-service  education  opportunities  for  teachers  now 
provided  by  many  departments  on  a  voluntary  basis  should  be  con- 
tinued and  extended. 

The  provision  by  most  of  the  departments  concerned  with  super- 
vision of  special  opportunities  for  teachers  to  gain  firsthand  experience 
along  the  lines  of  the  department  responsibility  is  a  strong  feature  of 
the  services  provided  by  supervisory  officers  in  Newark.  This  type  of 
opportunity  on  a  voluntary  basis  should  be  continued  and  extended. 
Activities  of  this  type  promise  much  for  long-time  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  educational  program. 

The  Testing  Program 

Testing  programs  exert  a  highly  important,  although  not  always 
immediately  observable,  influence  on  the  curriculum  and  teaching. 
Teachers  soon  discover  what  outcomes  are  measured  by  tests,  and 
instruction  more  often  than  not  is  directed  to  the  achievement  of  these 
outcomes.  In  Newark  a  city-wide  testing  program  is  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Reference  and  Research.  In  1938  a  five-year  plan 
was  developed;  consequently,  the  present  year's  testing  is  the  fourth 
year  in  this  plan. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  program  was  described  in  the  following 
statement  from  an  administrative  bulletin  issued  in  1939: 

The  Newark  testing  program,  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Reference  and  Research,  is  designed  to  function  as  an  aid  to  the  prin- 
cipal in  the  supervision  of  instruction.  The  tests  of  this  program  are 
primarily  survey  tests  which  invoice  general  abilities  or  achievements  of 
the  individual;  they  are  not  in  themselves  diagnostic.  A  study  of  the 
test  results  should  indicate  to  a  principal  the  individuals  and  the  groups 
who  are  failing  to  achieve  satisfactory  mastery  in  subject-matter.  The 
test  results  do  not  indicate  the  cause  of  either  failure  or  success  in  indi- 
viduals, neither  do  they  provide  remedial  directions  for  improving  the 
findings. 

It  is  the  principal's  responsibility,  as  an  expert  in  supervision,  to  study 
the  testing-program  reports  and  to  develop  through  the  utilization  of  test 
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findings  a  program  to  improve  instruction.  This  program  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  a  single  grade  or  to  one  teacher.  The  cooperation  of  all  teachers 
is  essential  and  this  may  best  be  secured  through  a  group  study  of  results. 
The  principal  may  also  utilize  the  assistance  of  supervisory  officers  and 
the  service  bureaus  of  the  central  office.  He  should  realize  that  the  task 
of  improving  instruction  is  an  unending  one  and  that  the  accomplishment 
of  gratifying  results  can  come  only  through  cooperative  planning  and 
systematic  supervision.4 

The  testing  schedule  was  arranged  so  that  certain  intelligence  and 
achievement  tests  are  given  each  year  at  specified  grade  levels.  Group 
intelligence  tests,  for  instance,  are  administered  to  all  pupils  at  the 
2A,  5B,  and  7B  levels.  Reading  tests  are  given  in  grade  3B,  at  the 
5B  and  7B  levels,  and  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  and  the  ninth  grades. 
City-wide  tests  in  arithmetic  also  are  given  at  the  fourth  and  eighth 
grade  levels.  Test  results  are  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate 
study  by  individual  schools  of  the  achievement  of  their  pupils  in  com- 
parison with  pupils  of  like  ability  in  other  schools.  The  Department 
of  Reference  and  Research  also  makes  a  general  analysis  of  the  findings 
of  each  test  which  is  presented  along  with  "Conclusions  and  Sugges- 
tions" in  a  report. 

The  limitations  of  the  survey  tests  as  diagnostic  measures  have 
been  explicitly  pointed  out  by  the  Department  of  Reference  and 
Research.  Major  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  value  of  the  city- 
wide  tests  as  a  means  of  checking  the  achievement  score  of  a  pupil 
against  his  I.Q.  taken  as  index  of  general  ability.  It  is  recommended 
that  pupils  whose  scores  on  the  achievement  tests  fall  below  the  per- 
centile position  of  their  group  intelligence  test  scores  be  selected  for 
diagnostic  study  and  treatment.  In  the  bulletin  referred  to  above,  it 
is  also  pointed  out  that  the  city-wide  program  should  be  supplemented 
by  diagnostic  tests,  and  by  various  kinds  of  locally  constructed  tests 
measuring  not  only  the  achievement  of  knowledges  and  skills  but  also 
attitudes  and  understandings. 

These  qualifications  indicate  that  the  Department  of  Reference 
and  Research  has  been  sensitive  to  the  dangers  to  be  encountered  in 
city- wide  testing  programs  and  has  sought  to  guard  against  them. 
While  conclusive  evidence  is  difficult  to  secure,  it  is  the  judgment  of 
the  survey  staff,  after  studying  the  situation  in  Newark,   that  the 

4  The  Follow-up  of  the  City-wide  Testing  Program,  pp.  1-2.  Board  of  Education,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  September,  1939. 
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policy  of  city-wide  tests  requires  critical  review.    The  survey  staff 
reached  the  following  judgments: 

(i)  In  spite  of  warnings  from  the  Department  of  Reference  and 
Research  as  to  the  limited  outcomes  measured  by  the  city-wide  tests, 
these  tests  exert  a  marked  influence  on  the  emphasis  given  various 
aspects  of  the  curriculum  and  on  the  teaching  procedures  employed. 
In  brief,  the  testing  program  affects  the  objectives  of  teaching  by 
tending  to  emphasize  unduly  skills  and  knowledge  covered  by  stand- 
ardized tests. 

(2)  In  spite  of  Department  emphasis  on  the  relation  of  achieve- 
ment to  ability,  school  rankings  give  an  undesirable  emphasis  to  school 
comparisons,  with  an  unfortunate  depressing  effect  on  schools  ranking 
consistently  low,  and  a  corresponding  undesirable  influence  toward 
complacency  on  schools  ranking  high. 

(3)  The  city -wide  testing  program  is  not  compatible  with  the  point 
of  view  upon  which  the  curriculum  program  in  Newark  is  based.  A 
statement  on  evaluation  in  the  recent  curriculum  bulletin  makes  this 
clear: 

Evaluation  programs  should  be  concerned  with  all  types  of  outcomes, 
planned  in  direct  relation  to  the  program  of  the  individual  school,  and 
utilized  directly  as  a  means  of  curriculum  improvement.5 

NEEDS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  foregoing  statement  represents  a  point  of  view  with  which  the 
survey  staff  is  in  full  accord.  It  remains  only  for  the  Newark  schools 
to  make  this  point  of  view  operative  to  have  a  sound  evaluation  pro- 
cedure. The  following  suggestions  are  designed  to  contribute  to  this 
end: 

(1)  All  testing  should  be  conceived  in  relation  to  the  broader  con- 
cept of  evaluation  which  takes  its  setting  in  the  objectives — and  all 
the  objectives — which  the  school  is  at  a  given  time  seeking  to  achieve. 

Testing  is  but  a  means  of  gaining  information  to  enable  educational 
workers  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  curriculum.  The  evaluation  is 
the  important  matter.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  tests  to  take  their 
setting  in  a  larger  program  of  evaluation  which  is  concerned  with  all 
the  desired  outcomes  of  education  if  a  one-sided  and  limiting  influence 
is  not  to  be  exerted.  Attitudes  and  understandings  cannot  be  dismissed 
in  an  evaluation  program  merely  because  they  are  difficult  to  measure; 

5  Your  Schools  and  Curriculum,  op.  cit. 
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nor  should  central  services  pass  responsibility  for  measuring  such 
outcomes  to  individual  schools  while  retaining  responsibility  for  skills 
and  knowledge. 

It  is  important  in  Newark  that  all  testing  carried  on  be  in  this  broader 
setting  of  evaluation.  To  this  end  attention  should  be  turned  to  the 
more  inclusive  concept,  and  testing  should  be  subordinated  to  it. 

(2)  An  evaluation  program  should  be  developed  in  conjunction  with 
the  emerging  curriculum. 

In  looking  to  the  future,  Newark  should  recognize  evaluation  as  a 
primary  means  of  curriculum  improvement  which  should  be  employed 
constantly  in  relation  to  curriculum  changes.  Only  if  this  is  done  can 
there  be  an  adequate  basis  for  determining  the  desirability  of  newer 
developments.  This  means  that  evaluation  should  be  planned  in  direct 
connection  with  the  curriculum.  There  should  be  on  the  staff  of  the 
central  office  assigned  to  curriculum  development  a  consultant  in 
evaluation  competent  to  give  expert  advice  in  this  area. 

The  Department  of  Reference  and  Research  should  function  as  a 
service  agency  to  carry  forward  the  routine  processes  involved  in  the 
evaluation  program  developed  by  the  staff  working  on  the  curriculum. 
This  Department  should  give  advice  on  tests  and  procedures  of  testing 
and  should  administer  and  score  tests,  but  it  should  have  no  responsi- 
bility for  determining  what  tests  are  to  be  given. 

(3)  Uniform  city-wide  tests  should  be  eliminated  and  emphasis 
placed  on  evaluating  aspects  of  the  curriculum  or  teaching  in  which 
new  procedures  are  being  employed  in  the  programs  of  individual 
schools. 

City-wide,  uniform  tests  in  a  city  the  size  of  Newark  actually  can 
reveal  little  information  of  importance.  Averages  may  be  expected  to 
approximate  norms  and  the  group  tests  are  inadequate  for  diagnosis 
and  rarely  meet  the  particular  problems  which  concern  given  schools. 
To  make  these  statements  about  tests  is  not  to  minimize  the  services 
which  they  can  perform  under  proper  conditions.  Actually,  Newark 
should  have  wider  use  of  tests  than  at  present  and  this  may  be  expected 
if  testing  is  related  more  directly  to  the  problems  to  which  teachers  and 
supervisors  are  seeking  answers. 

At  the  present  time  the  Department  of  Reference  and  Research  is 
available  to  individual  schools  for  assistance  in  developing  social  test- 
ing programs  to  meet  their  individual  needs.  However,  this  service  has 
not  been  widely  used.    This  results  in  part,  no  doubt,  from  the  uni- 
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formity  of  general  testing  and  of  the  curriculum.  As  individual  school 
programs  are  given  greater  emphasis  in  the  future  and  differences  de- 
velop, it  may  be  expected  that  facilities  for  developing  evaluation 
programs  adapted  to  particular  schools  will  be  required  more  widely. 

Provision  of  Instructional  Materials 

Modern  education  calls  for  a  greatly  expanded  conception  of  the 
role  of  instructional  materials  in  the  school  program.  In  addition  to 
liberalizing  tendencies  in  education  itself,  the  sheer  complexity  of 
contemporary  life  has  helped  to  broaden  the  contacts  between  the 
school  and  its  community  environment.  Tremendous  expansion  and 
diffusion  of  the  facilities  of  communication  and  transportation  have 
transformed  the  classroom,  which  now  embraces  the  larger  environ- 
ment in  a  literal  sense.  Under  such  conditions,  the  problem  of  selecting 
materials  becomes  one  of  considerable  importance.  The  function  of 
providing  instructional  materials  for  the  public  schools  of  Newark  is 
centered  in  three  agencies:  the  Board  of  Education,  through  its  Depart- 
ment of  Library  and  Visual  Aids;  the  Newark  Library;  and  the 
Newark  Museum. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LIBRARY  AND  VISUAL  AIDS 

One  important  service  of  the  Department  of  Library  and  Visual 
Aids  is  the  maintenance  of  a  professional  library  which  provides 
reference  and  bibliographic  service  for  the  central  office  staff,  for 
principals,  and  for  curriculum  and  other  special  committees.  In  this 
collection  are  recent  educational  books,  magazines,  pamphlets,  clip- 
pings, courses  of  study  of  Newark  and  other  cities;  a  file  of  sources  of 
library  materials,  films,  slides  and  other  visual  aids;  and  a  reference 
collection  of  new  and  listed  text  and  Library  List  books.  The  profes- 
sional library  service  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  curriculum  develop- 
ment program,  the  committees  of  which  have  made  constant  demands 
upon  the  present  facilities. 

Probably  the  most  important  problem  confronting  the  professional 
library  is  the  matter  of  housing.  The  physical  space  of  the  library  is 
inadequate;  shelf  room  is  at  a  premium.  If  the  increase  in  materials 
continues  to  accelerate,  enlarged  quarters  will  become  imperative.  The 
fact  that  present  facilities  provide  no  adequate  work  space  for  com- 
mittees also  should  be  considered.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  several 
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Central  film  library 


small  rooms  connected  with  the  library  to  be  used  for  committee 
meetings. 

A  library  of  audio-visual  aids  also  has  been  developed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Library  and  Visual  Aids.  Motion  pic- 
tures, slides,  filmslides,  and  still-films  are  kept  in  a  central  depository 
and  are  available  to  teachers  upon  request.  The  Department  cooperates 
with  teachers  by  selecting  those  materials  which  may  be  most  appro- 
priate to  their  work.  All  ordering  is  done  through  the  school  clerk 
and  material  is  delivered  the  week  after  the  order  is  filed.  Each  school 
has  a  regular  delivery  day.  Materials  may  be  charged  for  one  week 
and  renewed  if  necessary.  Teachers  are  kept  informed  about  materials 
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Good  music  comes  to  attentive  listeners 


through  a  variety  of  publications  including  a  complete  catalogue  of 
visual  aids,  title  and  subject  lists  of  motion  pictures,  and  current  lists 
of  free  films.  Visual  materials,  in  general,  are  widely  used.  The  use  of 
motion  pictures  in  particular  shows  a  striking  increase  of  more  than 
300  per  cent  during  the  five-year  period  1936-41.  The  Department  of 
Library  and  Visual  Aids  has  done  a  great  deal  to  promote  the  use  of 
visual  aids  in  the  classroom.  Questionnaire  studies  have  been  employed 
and  school  visits  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  instruc- 
tional needs.  A  large  number  of  teachers  have  received  instruction  in 
the  operation  of  certain  types  of  visual  aid  equipment. 

Experimentation  in  the  use  of  radio  programs  and  recordings  is 
being  carried  on  as  well.  Twelve  sets  of  recordings  have  been  pur- 
chased for  loan  to  the  schools.  One  playback  machine  which  is  shared 
with  the  music  department  may  be  lent  to  the  schools  for  short  periods 
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of  time.  Most  schools  are  equipped  with  phonographs  which  are  used 
for  records  sent  out  by  the  music  department.  Many  schools  are 
interested  in  the  use  of  radio  programs  but  lack  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  this  purpose. 

Two  of  the  major  problems  which  confront  the  audio-visual  aids 
service  are  those  of  adequate  equipment  and  space.  Most  schools  are 
equipped  with  stereopticons,  16  mm.  silent  projectors,  filmslide  attach- 
ments, and  stillfilm  attachments.  Only  twelve  schools  are  equipped 
with  a  1 6  mm.  sound  projector,  fifteen  schools  with  opaque  projectors, 
and  thirteen  schools  with  film-slide  projectors.  Part  of  the  demand  for 
sound  projectors  is  met  by  the  delivery  of  sound  machines  to  schools 
which  request  this  service.  These  schools  may  have  a  set  schedule  for 
the  use  of  the  sound  machine  once  every  two  weeks,  or  they  may 
request  a  machine  as  it  is  needed.  Very  few  schools  have  rooms  which 
are  equipped  with  dark  shades  and  screens.  A  greater  number  of  regu- 
lar classrooms  should  be  provided  with  dark  shades  and  electrical  out- 
lets. The  Department  of  Library  and  Visual  Aids  is  rendering  excellent 
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service  in  the  field  of  audio-visual  aids  despite  the  handicap  of  inade- 
quate physical  space.  The  films  and  slides  are  housed  in  a  basement 
room  in  the  administration  building  which  not  only  is  inaccessible,  but 
in  which  the  working  conditions  and  space  are  entirely  unsatisfactory. 

During  the  school  year  1940-41,  there  were  fourteen  elementary 
schools  in  the  city  of  Newark  with  central  library  rooms  with  a 
librarian  or  teacher-librarian  provided  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
In  thirteen  other  schools  there  was  some  service  provided  at  irregular 
intervals  by  WPA  assistants,  but  these  services  have  since  been  dis- 
continued. Through  cooperation  with  the  Public  Library,  an  average 
collection  of  about  3,000  volumes  is  housed  in  each  of  the  schools  main- 
taining a  central  library.  The  Public  Library  has  assigned  to  school 
libraries  about  23,500  volumes  which  may  be  borrowed  for  use  in  the 
classroom  and,  in  most  cases,  at  home.  Twenty-four  thousand  volumes 
owned  by  the  schools  circulate  only  to  classrooms. 

Library  service  in  the  elementary  schools  is  limited  by  shortages  in 
both  equipment  and  librarian  service.  The  recommendations  which 
appeared  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Library  and 
Visual  Aids  accurately  reflect  the  conditions  which  now  exist.  They 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  a  long-term  program  of  amplification  and 
improvement  of  library  services  in  the  elementary  schools. 

During  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  much  experimentation  by 
teachers  and  principals  to  provide  library  service  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Much  of  it  has  been  done  with  makeshift  equipment  and  with  W.P.A.  as- 
sistance with  the  thought  that  any  library  service  was  better  than  none. 
The  library  program  cannot  improve  from  this  point  without  a  definite 
plan  which  has  administrative  recognition  and  support. 

Since  the  whole  city  cannot  be  supplied  at  once  with  librarians  and 
library  equipment  there  should  be  a  definite  plan  of  operation  which  would 
in  the  next  ten  years  provide  library  service,  library  quarters  and  adequate 
equipment  in  all  elementary  schools. 

( 1 )  The  first  step  of  this  plan  would  be  to  take  teacher-librarians  in 
platoon  schools  out  of  the  activity  program  and  take  away  all  other  teach- 
ing responsibilities  other  than  that  of  library  instruction  and  book  appre- 
ciation. The  platoon  school  librarians  see  only  certain  groups  of  children 
each  cycle  and  do  not  have  time  to  work  with  individuals  or  teachers  or 
to  make  the  library  the  center  of  instructional  activities.  The  library 
should  be  available  at  all  times  and  not  in  cycles. 

(2)  In  other  schools  where  books,  equipment  and  a  room  are  already 
available,  teachers  already  in  the  system  who  are  interested  in  the  library 
should  be  helped  by  the  staff  in  the  Board  of  Education  Library  to  organ- 
ize and  administer  libraries.    Teachers  could  in  a  short  period  of  time 
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complete  the  state  requirements  for  an  elementary  school  library  certifi- 
cate. The  State  Teachers  College  would  cooperate  in  a  work  shop  course 
where  teachers  would  receive  credit  and  also  be  able  to  work  out  their  own 
problems. 

As  the  program  progressed  over  a  ten  year  period,  rooms,  equipment, 
and  librarians  would  be  assigned  in  all  larger  schools.  In  smaller  schools 
one  teacher-librarian  could  be  divided  between  two  schools.6 

The  extent  of  library  services  in  the  high  schools  is  indicated  in  the 
following  tabulation  showing  the  circulation  of  books,  including  public 
library  books,  in  the  several  libraries  for  the  school  year  of  1940-41: 

School  Circulation  1940-41 

Arts  14,050 

Barringer  (Day)    13 ,  664 

Barringer  (Evening)    7, 666 

Central  High   15, 128 

East  Side  High   18,118 

South  Side  High   25, 900 

Weequahic  High   27, 842 

West  Side  High  23  ,-895 

Barringer  Annex  11,718 

East  Side  Annex  4, 131 

Weequahic  High  Annex   22,  267 

Total  184,379 

Cleveland  32, 187 

Ivy   19*469 

McKinley  27,308 

Madison  28 ,  483 

Robert  Treat   18,  293 

Total  125,  740 

The  Central  Annex  is  without  library  service,  whereas  Barringer 
Annex  and  the  East  Side  Annex  provide  library  service  on  a  part-time 
basis.  With  these  exceptions  the  high  school  libraries  are  staffed  with 
professionally  trained  librarians  and  assistants.  With  respect  to  im- 
provement of  secondary  school  libraries  primary  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  present  quarters  and  equipment 
are  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  expanding  instructional  program. 

The  selection  and  provision  of  instructional  materials  in  general  is 
an  aspect  of  curriculum  development  which  cannot  be  divorced  from 
the  conditions  under  which  pupils,  teachers,  and  principals  work  in  the 
several  schools.  The  Department  of  Library  and  Visual  Aids  has  been 
cooperative  and  sensitive  to  a  high  degree  to  local  school  conditions, 

6  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Library  and  Visual  Aids,  1940-41,  pp.  8,  9.  Newark 
Public  Schools,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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but  if  library  services  are  to  be  as  fully  integrated  with  instructional 
planning  as  is  desirable  it  is  evident  that  the  organization  of  these 
services  in  relation  to  the  more  comprehensive  function  of  curriculum 
improvement  should  be  reconsidered.  The  organizational  aspects  of 
this  problem  are  developed  in  the  final  section  of  this  chapter.  It  may 
be  noted  here  that  the  recommendation  calls  for  the  addition  of  one 
professional  assistant  to  the  central  office  library  staff,  this  person  to 
be  placed  in  charge  of  textbook  inventory,  library  cataloging,  and  the 
development  of  book  recommendations.  He  would  also  have  certain 
functions  in  connection  with  the  selection  of  textbooks. 

SELECTION  OF  TEXTBOOKS 

All  textbooks  which  are  used  in  the  Newark  schools  must  be  selected 
from  the  "Price  List  of  Textbooks,  Maps,  and  Educational  Supplies." 
This  list  is  made  up  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  Every  two  years  the  Board  of  Examiners  circu- 
larizes the  schools  for  additions  to  and  eliminations  from  the  approved 
list.  Recently,  the  policy  has  been  to  consider  elementary  school  mate- 
rials in  one  period  and  secondary  in  the  next.  Theoretically,  anyone 
may  make  recommendations  for  changes  in  the  approved  list.  The 
practice,  however,  is  to  center  most  of  this  work  in  the  hands  of  com- 
mittees of  administrative  and  supervisory  officers.  There  were  no  indi- 
cations that  teacher  committees  are  involved  in  the  evaluation  or  selec- 
tion of  books,  although  the  judgments  of  individual  teachers  are  taken 
into  account  in  various  ways. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  for  the  selection  of  textbooks,  no 
formal  provisions  are  made  for  experimentation  or  for  the  continuous 
examination  of  new  materials.  Experimental  use  of  books  is  limited  to 
the  approved  price  list.  Aside  from  this,  the  practice  of  selecting 
elementary  and  secondary  materials  in  alternate  two-year  periods 
means,  in  effect,  that  the  textbook  list  for  a  given  level  is  revised  only 
once  in  four  years.  This  is  a  serious  problem  if  only  with  respect  to 
the  time-lag  which  it  involves.  However,  the  more  fundamental  prob- 
lem is  the  organization  of  the  selective  procedure  itself. 

The  selection  of  instructional  materials  of  all  kinds,  including  text- 
books, is  an  instructional  problem.  If  the  inclusive  library  service 
function  is  to  be  incorporated  in  a  unified  program  of  instructional 
improvement,  the  selection  of  textbooks  should  be  placed  on  a  basis 
similar  to  that  of  other  instructional  materials.   This  would  not  neces- 
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sarily  change  the  present  budgeting  and  purchasing  procedures;  but 
the  organization  of  textbook  selection  and  list-making  should  be  brought 
under  the  aegis  of  the  instructional  planning  group. 

THE  NEWARK  MUSEUM  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  Newark  Museum  assists  the  schools  in  two  ways — it  conducts 
tours  of  the  exhibits  and  it  lends  objects.  School  use  of  the  Museum 
is  wholly  voluntary  in  that  it  depends  upon  the  initiative  of  teachers. 
Despite  certain  limitations,  particularly  the  factor  of  transportation, 
pupils  and  teachers  make  extensive  use  of  the  Museum  facilities. 

Tours  for  small  groups  of  pupils  are  organized  and  conducted  upon 
the  requests  of  teachers.  Information  about  exhibits  is  furnished  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  School  principals  receive  announcements  of  exhibits 
especially  useful  to  the  schools,7  posters,  and  other  materials.  Some 
principals  and  teachers  are  members  of  the  Museum  and  receive  all 
publications  as  well  as  announcements.  Interested  teachers  may,  by 
request,  be  included  in  the  mailing  list.  Notices  of  special  exhibits  or 
events  are  mailed  to  interested  groups  of  teachers.  The  Department 
of  Library  and  Visual  Aids  includes  information  about  Museum  exhibits 
in  its  publication,  Film  and  Book.  Major  exhibits  are  held  once  a  year. 
On  these  occasions  contact  is  made  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  a  circular  is  sent  to  all  teachers  who  might  be  interested  in  the 
exhibit.  Appointments  are  made  through  the  school  principals  and 
forwarded  to  the  Superintendent's  office.  A  schedule  is  then  prepared 
and  a  copy  is  sent  to  the  Museum.  Teachers  who  are  to  bring  classes 
to  the  Museum  ordinarily  come  in  for  instruction  and  preparation  prior 
to  the  group  visit. 

Many  of  the  schools  make  use  of  the  Museum's  lending  service. 
There  is  a  collection  of  about  10,000  objects  which  may  be  used  to 
supplement  the  instructional  materials  of  the  schools.  From  this  col- 
lection, teachers  may  borrow  exhibits  for  two  or  four  weeks,  depending 
upon  the  demand.  Each  school  has  a  trip  day  and  the  exhibits  are 
delivered  and  collected  once  a  week.  Teachers  may  visit  the  Lending 
Department  to  examine  the  objects,  although  not  many  do  so.  The 
teachers  place  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  for  the  selection  of  objects 
on  the  Lending  Department  staff.  Occasionally,  lists  of  available  mate- 
rials are  sent  to  the  schools.   As  in  the  case  of  the  visitation  requests, 

7  The  exhibit  announcement  is  issued  twice  a  year  (fall  and  spring).  Copies  are  sent  to 
all  the  schools.  These  announcements  tell  how  to  make  an  appointment  for  a  class  visit 
and  describe  the  Museum  exhibits  especially  useful  to  the  schools. 
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the  requests  for  materials  from  the  Lending  Department  are  not  highly 
specific  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

The  Museum  is  to  be  commended  on  the  quality  of  its  educational 
service,  and  upon  the  friendly  and  cooperative  spirit  which  is  main- 
tained. Pupils  and  teachers  obviously  enjoy  their  visits.  The  Museum 
staff  attempts  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  schools  by  study- 
ing the  requests  of  teachers  and  through  contacts  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Library  and  Visual  Aids  and  other  members  of  the  central 
office  staff. 

THE  NEWARK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

The  pupils  and  teachers  of  Newark  make  extensive  use  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Newark  Public  Library.  The  range  and  extent  of  these 
services  is  effectively  suggested  by  the  fact  that  from  September, 
1940,  to  June,  1 94 1,  in  response  to  7,232  requests  for  books  79,353 
volumes  were  sent  to  elementary  schools,  and  in  response  to  1,316  re- 
quests 5,964  volumes  were  sent  to  high  schools.  These  books  were 
loaned  through  the  school  trip  service,  which  is  described  later  in  this 
section.  They  were  primarily  for  pupils'  supplementary  and  teachers' 
professional  reading. 

Children's  librarians  visit  the  schools  in  their  respective  neighbor- 
hoods where  they  give  book  talks  and  answer  questions  about  the 
Library.  This  is  one  of  a  number  of  ways  in  which  pupils  and  teachers 
are  informed  about  the  Library  services,  and  has  proved  helpful  in 
bringing  the  school  and  the  Public  Library  closer  together.  Teachers 
are  encouraged  to  bring  classes  to  the  Library  for  general  information, 
lessons  on  the  use  of  the  card  file  or  the  use  of  reference  materials, 
book  talks,  and  the  like;  reading  lists  are  prepared  by  the  Library  and 
distributed  in  the  schools,  sometimes  in  answer  to  requests  for  lists  on 
special  topics;  "library  letters"  are  sent  out  to  teachers;  talks  are 
given  for  principals  and  teachers;  and  exhibits  of  educational  materials 
are  shown.  Recently,  for  instance,  the  Public  Library  exhibited  the 
"Sixty  Best  Educational  Books  for  1940."  Articles  are  frequently 
contributed  by  the  members  of  the  Public  Library  Staff  to  Film  and 
Book. 

Some  reference  was  made  in  an  earlier  section  to  school  and  class- 
room libraries.  The  school  library  pertains  to  those  schools  which 
have  a  central  library.  These  schools  may  borrow  books  from  the 
Public  Library  to  supplement  their  school  collections.    Public  Library, 
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Supplementary  library  in  the  classroom 


books  in  a  school  library  may  be  borrowed  for  home  use  by  pupils, 
although  this  procedure  varies  somewhat  from  school  to  school.  There 
were  27,176  books  lent  to  school  libraries  in  1933.  This  number  had 
increased  to  406,374  by  1940.  Some  schools  use  the  Public  Library 
as  they  would  a  school  library,  particularly  when  branches  of  the 
Public  Library  are  located  near-by.  An  arrangement  may  be  made 
whereby  classes  of  children  go  to  the  nearest  branch  library  for  in- 
struction in  library  techniques  and  reference  reading.  One  school  had 
this  service  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The  public  librarians 
encourage  these  contacts. 

The  classroom  library  service  is  offered  to  elementary  schools  which 
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do  not  have  central  school  libraries.  A  teacher  may  borrow  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  books  for  the  school  year,  or  for  a  term.  A  service 
known  as  the  "school  trip"  supplies  the  teachers  with  such  materials 
as  books,  pictures,  maps,  pamphlets,  and  unbound  periodicals.  About 
10,000  maps,  400  sets  of  mounted  pictures,  and  many  large  decorative 
wall  pictures,  charts,  and  maps  are  available.  A  teacher  may  send  in  a 
request  and  have  materials  charged  to  him  for  a  month.  A  school  may 
be  placed  on  the  "special"  list  at  the  request  of  the  principal  if  half 
the  teachers  wish  to  make  use  of  this  service.  Materials  are  delivered 
on  a  weekly  basis  to  every  "special"  school. 

The  Education  Department  of  the  Public  Library  has  an  excellent 
reference  collection  for  the  use  of  teachers.  "Here  are  working  collec- 
tions of  1,500  books  on  education,  its  principles  and  practices;  8,000 
pamphlets;  104  current  periodicals  with  back  files  of  155  for  research; 
an  information  file  of  15,000  clippings  classified  under  500  subjects;  a 
collection  of  children's  books  for  parents  and  teachers;  and  special 
files  of  college  catalogs,  courses  of  study,  units  of  work,  and  holiday 
materials."8  During  the  school  year  1940-41,  the  central  office  staff 
alone  made  478  requests  for  assistance  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  Public  Library. 

NEEDS  FOR   THE   FUTURE 

Newark  has  a  strong  program  of  central  services  for  instructional 
materials.  All  evidences  point  to  increased  effectiveness  during  recent 
years  by  those  services  in  the  schools  and  those  provided  by  the 
Museum  and  the  Public  Library.  In  looking  to  the  future,  certain 
needs  should  receive  special  consideration: 

(1)  Plans  should  be  made  for  the  closer  coordination  of  the  services 
provided  by  the  various  central  agencies  to  individual  teachers  and 
schools  so  that  these  services  will  be  fully  complementary  and  thus  of 
maximum  value. 

As  the  programs  of  the  Public  Library,  the  Museum,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Library  and  Visual  Aids  are  extended,  excellent  as  each  is, 
there  will  be  increasing  need  for  coordination  of  efforts  if  optimum 
use  of  resources  is  to  be  made.  It  is  true  and  fortunate  that  a  fine 
spirit  of  friendly  cooperation  now  exists  among  the  three  central 
agencies  which  are  concerned.  However,  the  development  of  these 
resources  in  connection  with  the  new  program  of  curriculum  improve- 

8  Library  Letter,  Vol.  VI,  No.  i   (October,  1941),  p.  3. 
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ment  will  call  for  a  degree  of  sustained  planning  and  organization 
which  cannot  be  realized  under  the  present  circumstances.  The  excel- 
lent working  relations  which  exist  should  be  made  the  basis  for  coopera- 
tive planning,  through  an  informal  committee,  of  major  developments 
by  each  of  the  agencies. 

(2)  Physical  facilities  for  the  Department  of  Library  and  Visual 
Aids  should  be  increased.  Additional  display  space,  conference  rooms, 
and  space  for  handling  auditory  and  visual  materials  are  needed. 

The  services  provided  by  the  Department  of  Library  and  Visual 
Aids  have  expanded  rapidly  and  in  desirable  directions.  At  present 
the  great  limiting  factor  is  the  available  physical  facilities.  How  this 
need  can  best  be  met  will  depend  on  the  total  plant  development  pro- 
gram for  the  city.  It  is  possible  that  all  curriculum  and  supervisory 
services  may  desirably  be  housed  in  a  reconstructed  school  building 
centrally  located  and  not  now  needed  in  the  area  of  its  location.  If  such 
a  solution  to  the  housing  of  the  central  office  staff  should  be  determined 
upon,  the  services  relating  to  all  materials  of  instruction  should  be 
included. 

(3)  The  Department  of  Library  and  Visual  Aids  should  be  asso- 
ciated administratively  with  curriculum  development  and  supervision. 

There  now  exists  an  excellent  working  relationship  between  the 
Department  of  Library  and  Visual  Aids  and  other  instructional  work- 
ers in  the  central  office.  However,  there  should  be  an  operational 
relationship  which  brings  materials  of  instruction  of  all  types  into 
constant,  direct  relationship  to  curriculum  development  and  supervision. 
A  proposal  is  made  in  the  last  section  of  this  chapter  involving  central 
office  administrative  organization  designed  to  foster  still  more  effec- 
tively this  desirable  relationship. 

(4)  The  selection  of  all  types  of  instructional  materials,  including 
textbooks,  should  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  procedure  of  cur- 
riculum development. 

Selection  of  instructional  materials  is  a  vital  part  of  curriculum 
development.  Consequently,  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors 
should  have  opportunity  through  the  curriculum  program  to  influence 
the  selection  of  all  types  of  instructional  materials.  Large  freedom  of 
choice,  consistent  with  reasonable  economy,  should  be  left  to  individual 
schools  and  teachers.  Lists  of  materials  should  be  subject  to  constant 
revision  and  recommendations  of  curriculum  committees  should  always 
be  given  careful  consideration. 
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(5)  A  regular  program  of  library  development  in  elementary  schools 
should  be  undertaken. 

A  modern  educational  program  cannot  be  developed  without  a 
library.  At  present  a  small  percentage  of  Newark  elementary  schools 
have  central  libraries.  This  is  a  shortage  which  can  be  corrected  only 
as  plant  and  personnel  developments  are  coordinated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  educational  program.  Each  principal  should  be  encouraged 
to  study  his  school  and  to  make  proposals  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  a  central  library. 

Home-School  Relations 

Many  trends  in  educational  theory  and  practice  during  the  last  two 
decades  have  led  to  an  increasing  conviction  that  the  most  effective 
education  of  children  will  take  place  only  as  home  and  school  work 
more  closely  together.  The  mental  hygiene  emphasis,  recognizing  the 
role  family  relations  play  in  the  development  of  sound  mental  health, 
stresses  the  significance  of  closer  cooperation  between  the  two  agencies 
most  definitely  conditioning  the  child's  attitude  and  behavior.  The 
trend  toward  the  use  of  community  resources  as  a  part  of  the  instruc- 
tional program  similarly  recognizes  that  home  experiences  and  parent 
participation  are  important  phases  of  such  resources. 

In  many  schools  throughout  the  country,  one  finds  actively  function- 
ing programs  of  home-school  relations.  Child  study  group  meetings, 
home  visits,  parent  observation,  and  personal  conferences  are  practices 
widely  recognized  as  desirable.  In  Newark,  there  are  few  organized 
activities  involving  the  participation  of  parents.  Nor  was  there  much 
evidence  to  indicate  that  individual  teachers  at  any  grade  level  have 
as  much  contact  with  the  parents  of  the  children  they  teach  as  is  desir- 
able. A  few  of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers  know  the  home 
backgrounds  of  their  children  and  confer  with  parents  on  occasion,  but 
this  practice  is  not  at  all  typical. 

There  are  at  present,  however,  two  factors  which  indicate  that  a 
more  satisfactory  program  of  home-school  relationships  may  develop 
in  the  near  future.  The  first  of  these  is  the  administration's  recognition 
of  the  value  of  contact  with  the  community  and  the  stated  desire  to  see 
programs  of  home-school  cooperation  develop  in  all  the  Newark  schools. 
The  second  is  the  possible  effect  of  a  number  of  community  studies 
made   by   school   staffs   as   a  part   of  the   Curriculum   Improvement 
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Program's  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  community  study.  Plans  are 
under  way  in  a  number  of  these  schools  this  year  that  should  result 
in  the  development  of  closer  contacts  between  parents  and  teachers. 
Already  several  principals  have  called  groups  of  parents  in  to  discuss 
various  phases  of  the  school  program.  Others  have  scheduled  such 
meetings. 

Because  of  the  wide  variation  in  the  social,  economic,  and  educa- 
tional backgrounds  of  the  families  of  children  attending  school  in 
various  sections  of  Newark,  it  would  seem  most  desirable  for  each 
school  to  develop  its  own  program.  The  development  of  these  pro- 
grams, however,  might  well  be  stimulated  and  coordinated  through  a 
city-wide  council  with  membership  including  teachers,  parents,  and 
workers  from  various  community  agencies  directly  in  contact  with 
children  and  their  families.  Care  should  be  taken  that  such  a  council 
does  not  become  a  program-dictating,  political  pressure  group. 

NEEDS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  immediate  future  would  appear  to  be  a  strategic  time  in  which 
to  begin  the  development  of  a  thorough-going  program  of  cooperation 
between  the  homes  of  Newark  and  its  schools.  The  Curriculum  Im- 
provement Program  has  already  recognized  to  a  degree  the  fact  that 
parents  should  have  a  place  in  curriculum  planning.  Parents  have  been 
asked  to  participate  in  the  city-wide  committee.  The  community  studies 
made  by  certain  schools  have  made  some  groups  of  parents  aware  that 
the  school  is  concerned  with  the  effects  of  community  life  on  children. 
The  attitude  of  influential  members  of  the  administration  is  one  of 
active  interest  in  community  and  especially  in  home  contacts.  At  least 
three  first  steps  are  indicated. 

(i)  The  continued  study  of  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  should 
more  definitely  include  parents  and  other  community  members. 

A  modern  educational  program  cannot  confine  itself  to  the  school 
building.  It  must  reach  out  into  the  community  for  a  variety  of  first- 
hand experiences  which  only  community  life  can  afford.  As  soon  as 
this  step  is  taken,  those  who  are  an  active  part  of  that  community  life 
in  its  homes,  business  ventures,  or  social  services  become  the  experts 
on  whose  understanding  and  services  the  school  program  must  draw. 

(2)  Cooperative  programs  indigenous  to  the  life  and  needs  of  the 
neighborhoods  in  which  individual  schools  are  located  should  be 
started. 
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A  city-wide  plan  is  not  adequate.  Far  too  often  planning  of  this 
sort  fails  to  take  into  account  the  distinctive  differences  in  needs  and 
interests  that  economic,  social,  and  cultural  differences  bring  about. 
In  some  schools,  the  most  important  first  step  will  be  the  development 
of  child  study  groups  in  which  parents  and  teachers  together  can  de- 
velop that  background  of  understanding  conducive  to  the  most  effective 
guidance  of  children.  In  other  neighborhoods,  an  active  program  of 
social  activities  for  parents  and  children  under  the  auspices  of  the 
school  will  contribute  most  to  the  strengthening  of  the  bond  between 
the  home  and  the  school. 

(3)  Individual  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  take  the  steps  they 
believe  necessary  to  build  a  warm,  friendly,  and  cooperative  relation- 
ship with  the  parents  of  the  children  they  teach. 

School-wide  or  community-wide  approaches  to  the  development  of 
closer  home-school  relationships  are  important.  In  the  final  analysis, 
however,  just  as  the  personal  relationship  between  the  teachers  and 
their  pupils  is  the  heart  of  the  educational  process,  so  the  relationships 
and  activities  which  the  individual  teacher  develops  with  the  child's 
parents  are  the  truly  significant  aspects  of  home  and  school  coopera- 
tion. Every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  classroom  teacher 
by  the  principal,  the  central  administration,  and  the  local  professional 
organizations,  to  start,  however  modestly,  the  building  of  better  under- 
standing and  more  active  cooperation. 

Organization  of  Central  Office  Services 

The  discussion  of  activities  of  the  central  office  staff  which  are 
directly  related  to  the  program  of  instruction  has  noted  the  emergence 
of  certain  needs  for  the  future.  These  have  been  identified  and  dis- 
cussed in  relation  to  the  several  functions  or  "programs"  which  are 
concerned.  Of  all  these  needs  the  most  persistent  and  basic  is  that 
which  has  to  do  with  the  coordination  and  unification  of  all  central 
office  services  which  play  a  direct  part  in  curriculum  development  and 
instructional  improvement  in  the  schools.  The  existence  of  the  amicable 
and  cooperative  relationships  which  have  been  found  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  substitute  for  a  solid  foundation  provided  by  organizational 
relationships.  If  Newark's  plans  for  a  continuous  program  of  instruc- 
tional development  are  to  be  fully  realized  it  will  be  necessary  to 
reorganize  the  instructional  services  on  a  basis  which  will  permit  the 
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best  possible  contribution  of  each  one  to  a  common  program.  A  plan 
is  presented  herewith  which  is  intended  to  indicate  a  desirable  line  of 
development.  It  is  not  expected  that  such  reorganization  can  be 
accomplished  at  once  or  precisely  as  is  suggested.  Over  a  period  of 
years,  however,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff  that  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  general  type  suggested  is  desirable  and  possible.  Conferences 
with  many  members  of  the  central  office  staff  made  it  clear  that  they 
are  sensitive  to  this  problem  and  will  welcome  an  organizational  attack 
on  it. 

The  broad  aspects  of  administrative  reorganization  are  treated  in 
Chapter  I.  As  is  indicated  therein,  it  is  proposed  that  full  responsi- 
bility for  all  phases  of  curriculum,  teaching,  and  special  services  in 
all  types  of  schools  be  assigned  to  one  Assistant  Superintendent.  This 
assignment,  including  elementary,  secondary,  and  special  schools,  as 
well  as  adult  education,  is  primarily  to  achieve  a  coordination  of  all 
curriculum  and  teaching  activities  at  all  levels  of  the  school  system. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  survey  staff,  divided  responsibility  results  in 
a  segmented  program  and  the  combination  of  major  administrative 
and  instructional  responsibilities  results  as  a  rule  in  instructional 
matters  becoming  secondary. 

The  organization  under  this  Assistant  Superintendent  consists  of  two 
divisions,  one  a  Division  of  Curriculum  and  Teaching,  the  other  a 
Division  of  Special  Services.  The  organization  of  the  Division  of  Spe- 
cial Services  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report.  The  proposal  for 
the  Division  of  Curriculum  and  Teaching  is  discussed  herewith.  The 
membership  of  the  Division  as  suggested  is  shown  in  Chart  6. 

The  scope  of  the  activities  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent,  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Curriculum  and  Teaching,  will  be  wide.  He 
will  deal  with  instructional  problems  at  every  level  of  instruction, 
including  adult  education;  he  will  have  the  fundamental  responsibility 
for  curriculum  development  throughout  the  schools;  his  position  will 
be  one  which  makes  unusual  demands  in  terms  of  vision  and  creative 
instructional  leadership.  Such  leadership  involves  the  technique  of 
developing  other  creative  leaders.  It  requires  the  ability  to  develop 
and  make  use  of  group  contributions  and  the  capacity  to  stimulate 
the  potential  contributions  of  specialists  and  to  weld  their  efforts  into 
cooperative  endeavors  of  the  most  productive  sort.  Above  all,  strong 
leadership  will  be  required  to  develop  with  the  whole  instructional 
staff  a  common  educational  purpose  and  to  provoke  and  sustain  the 
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efforts  which  are  necessary  for  curriculum  improvement  in  the  several 
schools. 

The  positions  represented  on  the  staff  of  the  Division  are  of  three 
types:  (i)  Chief  Coordinators,  (2)  Special  Coordinators,  and  (3)  Con- 
sultants and  Specialists.  The  plan  calls  for  four  Chief  Coordinators 
with  a  rank  somewhat  comparable  to  that  of  directors  in  the  present 
organization.  One  of  these  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  elementary  schools, 
Kindergarten  through  grade  6;  one  is  to  serve  as  Chief  Coordinator 
of  instruction  for  the  middle  schools,  grades  7  to  10  inclusive;  one  is 
to  serve  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  upper  schools,  grades  n  to  149 
inclusive,  and  adult  education;  the  fourth  Chief  Coordinator  will  have 
a  similar  responsibility  for  instruction  in  the  area  of  special  education. 
These  individuals,  as  their  title  implies,  will  provide  coordination  for 
all  the  central  office  services  which  are  auxiliary  to  instruction.  All 
major  services  of  the  Division  of  Curriculum  and  Teaching  directed 
toward  these  respective  levels  will  clear  through  the  Chief  Coordinator 
who  is  concerned  in  each  case.  It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
all  positions  in  this  Division  have  essentially  a  coordinate  relationship, 
one  to  the  other,  with  direct  responsibility  to  the  Director  of  the 
Division. 

The  next  group  of  staff  members  are  the  Special  Coordinators  with 
the  rank  of  directors.  These  are  individuals  who  have  special  respon- 
sibilities for  a  system-wide  view  of  the  contribution  which  may  be  made 
by  certain  special  subject  areas.  It  is  suggested  that  there  be  seven 
such  positions,  one  each  in  health-physical  education-recreation,  art, 
music,  practical  arts,  vocational  education,10  safety  education,  and  ma- 
terials of  instruction.  The  survey  staff  believes  that  such  specialists 
can  render  an  important  service  to  general  education  in  a  city  the  size 
of  Newark,  provided:  (1)  the  individuals  holding  the  positions  under- 
stand their  task  to  be  the  utilization  of  their  special  training,  knowl- 
edge, and  talents  to  promote  the  overall  program  of  education  and  not 
that  of  a  special  field  in  competition  with  other  fields,  and  (2)  that 
the  organizational  setup  is  such  as  to  assure  a  common  perspective. 
The  plan  under  discussion  should  provide  the  means  of  bringing  such 
specialized  capacities  into  the  proper  relationship.  The  true  function 
of  the  Special  Coordinator  is  to  bring  the  contribution  of  his  area  to 
bear  upon  the  instructional  program  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be 

9  This  particular  detail  of  the  plan  assumes  the  adoption  of  recommendations  concerning 
a  K-6-4-4  organization  which  appear  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

10  Vocational  education  will  include  commercial  education. 
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productive  of  a  richer  general  program  of  education  in  all  its  various 
aspects. 

The  final  and  largest  group  comprising  the  Division  of  Curriculum 
and  Teaching  are  classified  as  Consultants  and  Specialists.  These  indi- 
viduals will  have  a  status  somewhat  comparable  to  that  of  supervisors 
or  assistant  supervisors  in  the  present  organization.  Here  one  or  more 
persons  are  designated  under  certain  functional  categories.  The  number 
of  persons  assigned  to  each  category  should  be  quite  flexible  and  will 
require  modification  as  the  program  develops.  For  the  present  the  list 
suggested  appears  to  represent  a  good  judgment  of  needs. 

The  manner  in  which  the  survey  staff  visualizes  the  joint  activities 
of  these  groups  is  of  considerable  importance  as  it  involves  a  reinter- 
pretation  of  supervision  and  implies  a  basic  conception  regarding  the 
kind  of  instructional  leadership  which  should  be  exerted  by  the  central 
office  staff.  Here  are  approximately  thirty  consultants  and  specialists 
who  understand  their  function  to  be  that  of  a  combined  effort  for 
the  purpose  of  making  available  to  principals  and  classroom  teachers 
all  manner  of  resources  for  the  improvement  of  instruction.  The  pro- 
vision of  these  resources  may  result  in  many  different  activities.  The 
functioning  of  the  members  of  the  Division  in  small  teams  for  the 
purposes  of  bringing  special  knowledge  and  talents  to  bear  jointly 
upon  instructional  problems — either  within  particular  schools  or  upon 
a  city-wide  basis — is  a  technique  to  be  emphasized.  The  composition 
of  these  teams  will  vary,  depending  upon  the  problem  of  assignment. 
Most  frequently  teams  of  various  special  consultants  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  general  consultant  should  be  working  with  individual  schools 
on  the  development  of  their  programs.  However,  there  will  also  be  the 
need  for  teams  composed  of  the  Special  Coordinator  of  a  particular 
field  and  the  consultants  in  that  field,  working  on  a  special  problem  in 
their  field.  In  another  instance  a  team  composed  of  five  consultants 
representing  five  different  fields  may  work  on  a  city-wide  problem  of 
some  type.  The  personnel  of  some  teams  may  remain  relatively  stable 
for  a  long  period;  that  of  others  may  change  frequently.  Likewise, 
responsibility  and  leadership  will  vary  with  the  character  of  the  prob- 
lem upon  which  a  team  may  be  working.  One  person  may,  and  often 
will,  serve  on  more  than  one  team  at  a  time.  The  formation  of  teams, 
final  decisions  regarding  projects  on  which  they  will  work,  and  the 
delegation  of  responsibility  for  leadership  in  each  case  are  duties 
which  must  be  the  concern  of  the  Director  of  the  Division. 
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The  processes  of  selecting  textbook  materials,  of  making  available 
visual  aids,  of  providing  library  services  and  materials,  of  promoting 
instructional  research  and  evaluation  are  all  considered  to  be  an  in- 
herent part  of  curriculum  work  and  inextricably  identified  with  instruc- 
tion. For  this  reason  consultants  in  each  of  these  areas  are  attached  to 
the  Division  of  Curriculum  and  Teaching. 

The  assignment  of  two  consultants  in  early  childhood  education  and 
two  in  elementary  schools  is  in  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  better 
balance  between  "special"  and  "general"  supervision.  Such  distinction 
between  services,  however,  is  considerably  modified  in  the  proposed 
reorganization.  Each  of  these  consultants  may  be  assigned  to  the 
coordination  of  instructional  services  in  a  certain  group  of  schools.11 

By  and  large,  the  function  of  the  proposed  Division  of  Curriculum 
and  Teaching,  in  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Special  Services, 
is  to  provide  an  organization  of  services  within  which  teachers  and 
pupils  can  draw  upon  the  special  resources  of  the  central  office  staff 
for  the  improvement  of  the  developing  programs  in  their  schools.  The 
Division  of  Curriculum  and  Teaching  has  three  fundamental  func- 
tions: stimulation,  guidance,  and  coordination.  Its  basic  program  is 
twofold:  (i)  the  stimulation  of  professional  growth  in  the  teaching 
staff  throughout  the  schools,  and  (2)  the  development  of  a  better  school 
program  grounded  in  a  dynamic  conception  of  pupil  and  social  needs. 
The  several  departments  and  services  which  are  involved  will  not 
sacrifice  their  identity  in  so  far  as  they  have  distinctive  contributions 
to  make.  Their  functions,  however,  may  be  modified  and  reallocated. 
Their  energies  definitely  will  be  focused  on  local  school  situations  in  a 
way  which  differs  markedly  from  the  present  situation. 

The  strategic  importance  of  the  principal  or  of  some  other  profes- 
sional leader  in  the  single  school  must  be  emphasized.  Fundamentally, 
the  success  of  the  proposed  plan  for  reorganization  of  the  instructional 
services  in  Newark  depends  upon  the  local  school  units.  Teachers  and 
pupils  working  under  local  leadership  must  define  their  needs  and 
dictate  the  specific  purposes  of  instructional  improvement.  General 
policies  and  plans  for  the  betterment  of  the  school  program  must  be 
worked  out  under  the  aegis  of  a  central  and  common  leadership  which 
will  assure  the  consolidation  of  special  insights  and  skilled  ministra- 
tions in  a  vision  of  the  instructional  program  as  a  whole. 

11  The  survey  staff  recommends  that  each  middle  and  upper  school  have  the  services  of  a 
vice-principal  in  charge  of  curriculum  and  teaching. 
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General  Needs  for  the  Future 

In  the  previous  discussions  of  this  report  various  aspects  of  the 
educational  program  of  the  Newark  schools  have  been  treated  in  detail. 
Conditions  have  been  described  and  critically  appraised.  Suggestions 
for  possible  improvements  have  been  made.  If  these  suggestions  are 
to  be  made  operative  in  actual  improvement  in  school  practices  and 
if  a  flexible  basis  of  continuous  improvement  is  to  be  achieved,  action 
at  all  times  must  be  in  terms  of  certain  broad  conceptions.  Suggestions 
are  herewith  made  concerning  certain  general  needs  of  major  impor- 
tance for  the  future  program  in  Newark. 

(i)  All  members  of  the  Newark  staff  should  search  for  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  conditions  or  factors  which  make  for  educational 
progress. 

Educational  progress  comes  through  change,  flexibility,  innovation. 
It  does  not  come  through  rigidity,  uniformity,  enervation.  It  comes 
through  change  in  guiding  values  and  principles,  flexibility  of  educa- 
tional organization  and  management,  and  constant  experimentation 
with  new  programs,  materials,  processes,  and  administrative  practices. 
But  progress  does  not  come  through  mere  change  or  change  for  the 
sake  of  change.  It  comes  through  change  guided  by  the  best  thinking 
of  which  the  educational  group  is  capable,  for  only  through  thinking 
can  success  be  expected.  This  means  the  best  thinking  not  only  of 
administrators,  teachers,  and  parents,  but  also  of  pupils,  for  the  real 
quality  of  any  program  of  education  lies  in  how  well  it  enables  pupils 
to  learn  how  to  manage  and  direct  intelligently  the  many  enterprises 
of  their  present  living  as  a  basis  for  an  ever  more  intelligent  manage- 
ment of  such  living  in  the  future. 

To  produce  desirable  improvement,  innovating  practices  must  be 
extended  throughout  all  schools  of  the  city.  They  must  be  different 
enough  from  present  practices  to  produce  worth-while  results.  Mere 
refinement  of  existing  curriculum  patterns  or  types  of  school  organiza- 
tion, or  classification  of  pupils,  or  supervision,  or  guidance,  or  methods 
of  measurement,  will  not  suffice.  Innovations  must  be  different  enough 
to  challenge  the  very  foundations  of  status  practices.  Stated  simply, 
the  refinement  of  a  practice  of  only  slight  educational  value  is  of  little 
significance  in  improving  educational  practices.  The  Newark  schools 
should  strike  hard  and  fast  to  introduce  the  big  things  that  really 
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count,  such  as  freeing  individual  schools  to  develop  democratic  pro- 
grams with  pupils  and  parents  and  making  available  to  these  schools 
the  necessary  guidance  through  cooperative  leadership. 

(2)  All  members  of  the  school  staff  should  acquire  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  dynamics  of  human  behavior. 

One  of  the  greatest  changes  which  has  taken  place  in  education  in 
America  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  been  a  shift  from  subjects 
to  children  as  the  object  of  attention.  With  the  "subject  emphasis"  the 
curriculum  is  organized  around  highly  selected,  logically  organized, 
compartmentalized  bodies  of  knowledge.  With  the  "child  emphasis" 
the  curriculum  is  organized  around  the  needs  arising  out  of  children's 
experiences  which  they  feel  so  keenly  that  they  must  do  something 
about  them  in  order  to  maintain  normal  personality  development. 

The  problem  of  the  Newark  schools  is  to  shift  more  fully  from  the 
acquisition  of  isolated  knowledge  to  the  development  of  the  dynamics 
of  behavior  as  the  center  of  the  educational  program.  The  survey  staff 
has  pointed  out  a  uniformity-of-knowledge  emphasis  which  exists  in 
practically  all  grades  in  all  schools,  a  notable  exception  being  in  the 
Girls'  Trade  School.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  each  school  is  assumed 
to  have  a  reasonably  autonomous  operating  unit,  practice  shows  a 
similar  emphasis  in  all,  with  little  evidence  of  the  variable  programs 
which  such  opportunity  for  release  of  intelligence  should  theoretically 
provide.  The  published  objectives  which  relate  to  the  dynamics  of 
behavior,  such  as  personality  development,  are  inadequately  under- 
stood. They  are  considered  to  be  the  concomitants  of  knowledge  rather 
than  the  dynamics  in  the  reorganization  of  present  learnings  to  meet 
a  new  felt  need.  Knowledge  has  value  when,  as  the  survey  staff  has 
previously  pointed  out,  it  is  a  part  of  some  larger  and  more  valuable 
activity  or  when  it  is  a  means  of  inquiry  into  a  need  in  order  that  more 
purposeful  behavior  may  result.  The  innovating  practices  suggested 
earlier  in  this  chapter  should  be  broad  enough  to  include  this  shift  in 
educational  emphasis  if  fundamental  improvements  are  to  be  made. 

(3)  All  members  of  the  school  staff  should  search  for  better  insight 
into  what  is  a  desirable  process  of  learning. 

Teaching  and  learning  are  not  synonymous.  Teaching  begins  with 
an  adult-selected,  controlled,  directed  subject  matter  to  be  taught. 
Desirable  learning  begins  with  a  felt  need  to  be  explored,  studied,  and 
intelligently  resolved.  The  teacher  has  a  method  of  teaching  the  chil- 
dren the  subject  matter,  but  it  is  usually  not  the  process  by  which 
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children  satisfy  their  needs.  The  teacher  places  the  knowledge  first 
and  the  dynamics  of  behavior  second,  while  the  child  learns  through 
his  dynamics  of  behavior  whatever  knowledge  he  thinks  is  of  sufficient 
value  to  incorporate  into  himself.  The  teacher  may  control  the  teach- 
ing, but  the  pupil  controls  the  learning,  for  he  can  promptly  forget 
the  knowledge  demanded  by  the  teacher  when  he  has  exhibited  it  at 
the  time  and  place  to  meet  external  standards.  But  he  must  go  on 
living  with  and  acting  by  his  purposes,  values,  meanings,  feelings, 
attitudes,  "integrativeness."  And  the  grave  danger  with  methods  of 
teaching  subject  matter  even  when  they  are  benevolently  applied,  is 
that  they  will  damage  these  dynamics  of  behavior  rather  than  improve 
them.  Since  knowledge  varies  with  situations  while  the  process  of 
learning  goes  on  forever,  the  school  must  see  that  each  pupil  who 
leaves  school  carries  with  him  a  clearly  understood  and  sound  process 
of  learning  centered  in  the  dynamics  of  human  relationships.  The 
exhibited  knowledges  for  which  a  pupil  receives  his  high  school  credits 
are  important  at  the  moment,  for  without  them  he  does  not  receive  his 
diploma.  Yet  many  of  them  are  quickly  forgotten.  In  the  long  run  it 
would  be  much  better  for  pupils,  professional  educators,  and  the  public 
if  diplomas  were  granted  for  competence  in  those  achievements  which 
are  more  important  in  promoting  desirable  learning  in  the  future. 

(4)  All  members  of  the  school  staff  should  come  to  view  all  educa- 
tional practices  in  the  light  of  their  positive  contributions  in  promoting 
desirable  learning. 

Schools  exist  in  order  that  members  of  the  younger  generation  may 
attain  the  highest  quality  of  democratic  learning.  To  achieve  this  every 
teacher  must  constantly  evaluate  all  his  relationships  with  pupils  to 
make  sure  that  they  meet  this  qualitative  condition.  And  all  adults — 
teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  parents,  and  others — must  critically 
appraise  their  working  relationships  by  the  extent  to  which  they  sup- 
port and  promote  such  democratic  learning.  When  adult  relationships 
are  on  a  low  level  of  cooperative  action,  teachers,  principals,  and  others 
will  tend  to  keep  their  practices  with  children  on  the  same  low  level. 
Thus  the  quality  of  the  environment  in  which  the  educational  worker 
has  his  personal  and  professional  life  is  an  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  quality  of  environment  he  will  provide  for  pupils.  So  all 
relationships  among  professional  educators,  or  all  relationships  among 
educators  and  the  patrons  of  their  schools,  affect  to  a  great  degree  the 
learning  of  pupils.    And  when  these  relationships  become  crystallized 
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into  a  system  of  administration,  a  pattern  of  school  organization,  a 
formula  for  working  with  parents,  a  studied  plan  of  keeping  the  school 
out  of  the  main  stream  of  community  living,  then  the  evaluation  of  the 
learning  effect  of  such  practices  both  on  the  growth  of  adults  and 
children  should  be  quickly,  rigorously,  yet  intelligently  made.  That 
some  such  encumbrances  to  desirable  learning  of  children  and  adults 
exist  in  Newark  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  this  report.  One  of 
the  great  problems  of  improving  education  is  to  devise  ways  of  elimi- 
nating such  practices  and  to  explore  the  many  but  little  used  opportu- 
nities for  improving  the  larger  educative  environment. 

(5)  In  this  period  of  national  emergency — the  war  and  the  recon- 
struction which  will  follow — education  should  promote,  extend,  and 
enrich  the  cooperative  democratic  process  of  resolving  conflicts  of 
opinions,  beliefs,  judgments,  as  its  great  contribution  to  the  better 
life  tomorrow. 

The  present  war  is  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  democratic  process 
of  settling  conflicts.  When  one  party  to  a  conflict  rejects  it  for  a  lower 
form  of  action,  then  rational  settlements  are  well  nigh  impossible. 
History  shows  that  authoritarian  methods  are  used  to  win  every  war. 
As  of  necessity  such  methods  come  to  be  accepted  in  wartime,  there 
is  danger  that  they  may  be  reflected  in  school  practices.  Yet  present 
school  children  will  help  shape  the  peace  which  their  elders  win.  They 
will  make  it  a  success  or  a  failure.  And  they  must  know  much  more 
about  the  operation  of  the  democratic  process  than  their  elders  if  they 
are  to  contribute  to  a  lasting  peace.  They  must  learn  how  to  live  by  the 
democratic  process  while  now  in  school  if  they  are  to  acquire  the 
insight,  skill,  and  faith  to  make  it  work  later.  So  the  school  system 
that  keeps  faith  with  pupils,  teachers,  parents — yes,  with  the  cause 
for  which  Americans  have  pledged  their  all — that  school  system  will 
unceasingly  promote  democratic  living,  for  by  so  doing,  "government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 
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Ability  grouping  in  elementary  schools,  332 

Ability  to  support  education,  2i2f.,  2181. ; 
as  affected  by  debt,  217;  as  measured  by 
taxable  wealth  and  tax  returns,  214;  re- 
lated to  local  fiscal  organization,  219; 
sources  of  revenue,  219 

Accidents  to  children,  32 

Accounting:  financial,  66f.;  of  instruc- 
tional personnel,  178;  internal  fund, 
78f. ;  property,  73L;  pupil,  16.  See  also 
Finance 

Accounting  and  finance,  director  of,  15 

Achievement:  in  elementary  schools,  333; 
in  primary  grades,  249.  See  also  Failure, 
Progress,   Promotions 

Acoustical   treatment,    113 

Activities,  recreational,  482 

Adaptability:  factors  related  to,  44;  meas- 
urement of,  46;  role  of  principal,  335; 
of  school  systems,  43L 

Administration:  of  adult  education,  462; 
assistant  superintendent  for,  15L;  in 
central  building,  95 ;  community  rela- 
tions, 338;  of  elementary  schools,  323L; 
of  guidance,  S25f.;  of  health  education 
and  service,  31;  of  local  schools,  338L; 
of  program  for  exceptional  children,  487 ; 
of  school  system,  4f.;  of  secondary 
schools,  44if. ;  unified,  13.  See  also 
Business  Administration,  Organization, 
Structure 

Administrative  costs,  223 

Administrative  setting  of  individual  school, 
50 

Administrative  staff,  11 

Adult  education,  46of.;  attendance,  464; 
Barringer  High  School,  470;  community 
schools,  466f.;  costs,  465;  development 
of,  460;  enrollments,  461 ;  personnel,  463; 
plan  for  Newark,  468f.;  present  prob- 
lems, 461;  programs  of,  469;  relation 
to  recreation,  475,  477;  research  in,  462. 
See  also  Recreation 

Alumnae  Lunch  Association,  82f. 


Appointment  vs.  election  of  Board  mem- 
bers, 6 

Architectural  service,  77 

Arithmetic,   in   elementary  schools,   290 

Art:  in  elementary  schools,  29if.,  293L;  in 
kindergartens,  243^;  in  the  secondary 
schools,  389f.  See  also  Fine  Art,  Graphic 
and  Plastic  Arts,  Industrial  Art 

Assistant  superintendents,  i4f.;  of  admin- 
istration, i5f.;  of  business  affairs,  15, 
152;  of  curriculum,  teaching,  and  special 
services,  14,  16,  564;   of  personnel,  15 

Attendance:  in  adult  education,  464;  in 
elementary  schools,  205f. ;  related  to 
costs,  2osf.;  in  secondary  schools,  2o6f.; 
in  special  schools,  207 

Attendance  service:  Bureau  of,  24L;  census 
service,  2Sf.;  conditions  of  service,  29; 
cost  of,  2gi.;  director  of,  24L;  organiza- 
tion of,  25;  personnel,  24L;  recommenda- 
tions, 30 

Attorney  of  the  Board  of  Education,  18 

Audio-visual  aids,  28sf.  See  also  Instruc- 
tional materials 

Auditoriums,   in 

Barringer  High  School,  470 

Basements,  114 

Binet  centers,  classes,  and  program,  503f. 
See  also  Education  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren 

Biology  in  secondary  schools,  39Sf. 

Birth  rate,  g8f. 

Blind,  education  of  the,  49Sf.  See  also 
Education  of  exceptional  children 

Board  of  Education:  appointment  vs.  elec- 
tion, 6 ;  composition  of,  4f . ;  legal  status 
of,  4;  relation  to  budget,  10;  relation  to 
professional  staff,  8f. ;  selection  of  mem- 
bers, 5f.;  standing  committees  of,  10; 
terms  of  members,  7 ;  work  of,  7f .,  10 

Board  of  Examiners,  i73f. 

Board  of  School  Estimate,  6 

Bonding  of  public  officials,  79 
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Boyer,  Philip  A.,  331 

Branch  Brook:  school,  494;  section  of  city, 
144 

Briggs,  Thomas  H.,  425 

Budget:  analysis  of,  226L;  possible  reduc- 
tions in,   226f.,   228;   preparation   of,    13 

Budgetary  procedures,  62L ;  relation  of 
Board  of  Education  to,  9;  work  of 
deputy  superintendent  in,   13 

Buildings  and  building  program:   see  Plant 

Bureau  of  Attendance:  see  Attendance 
service 

Business  administration,  ssff. ;  assistant  su- 
perintendent for,  15;  bonding  of  public 
officials,  79;  budgetary  procedures,  62L ; 
building  program,  74f . ;  central  adminis- 
tration building,  95 ;  educational  nature 
of,  57;  exhibits,  59;  financial  accounting, 
66f. ;  food  service,  8of.;  gifts  to  public 
education,  79;  handbook  for,  60;  income 
management,  61;  insurance  program, 
68f. ;  internal  fund  accounting,  78f.; 
library  for,  60;  multiple  control  in,  56; 
office  management,  92 ;  payroll  pro- 
cedures, 67L;  personnel  in,  58f.;  prin- 
ciples of,  57;  problems  and  practices  in, 
SSf. ;  property  accounting,  73L ;  reor- 
ganization of,  93f.;  research  in,  92;  score 
card  for,  58 ;  supplies  and  equipment 
management,  7of.;  textbook  manage- 
ment, 72f.;  transportation,  91 

Business  affairs:  see  Business  administra- 
tion 

Business  curriculum,  353,  4i3f.;  general 
clerical,  business,  and  secretarial  cur- 
ricula, 4i3f. 

Business  management  in  secondary  schools, 
457.    See   also   Business  administration 

Business  Manager,  13,  151.  See  also  Busi- 
ness administration 

Cabinet  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

IS 

Cafeterias,  8off.;  of  Alumnae  Lunch  As- 
sociation, 82L;  in  elementary  schools, 
326;  in  secondary  schools,  454;  WPA 
lunchrooms,  86.    See  also  Lunchrooms 

Campion,  Howard  A.,  449 

Capital  outlay,   202f.,  226 

Census  service,  25L 

Central  office,  reorganization  of,  s62f. 

Chemistry  in  secondary  schools,   394f. 

Chief  coordinators,  565 

Child  guidance:   see  Guidance 

Childhood  education:  see  Early  childhood 
education 


Child  labor  laws,  29 

Citizenship,  development  of,  343f. 

City   Commissioners,  6 

City  and  state  relationships,  52f. 

Civic   curriculum,  353f. 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  377f. 

Civil  Service  Commission,  192 

Classification:  of  elementary  pupils,  332;  of 
exceptional    children,   489 

Classrooms:  elementary,  274L;  self-con- 
tained, 329L 

Class  size:  elementary,  33 if.;  kindergarten- 
primary,  332 

Clinics,  38.  See  also  Examinations,  Health 
education  and  service 

Clothing:   see   Home  economics 

College  preparatory  curriculum,  353 

Committees:  of  Board  of  Education,  11; 
standing,  11 

"Common"  education,  421 

Community  Centers,  482f. ;  Council  for, 
476 

Community  relationships:  elementary 
school,  27of.,  3i2f.,  338f. ;  primary  grade, 
25of. ;  secondary  school,  457 

Community  research:  in  elementary  schools, 
286f.;   in   guidance,   5igf. 

Community  schools,  466f. 

Community  service  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren, 493 

Comprehensive  vs.  specialized  schools,  36of. 

Cone,  Frederick  M.,  216 

Constitutional  provisions,  4 

Consultants,   15,  S6sf. 

Coordinators,  142 ;  chief,  565 ;  specialists, 
565 

"Core"   curriculum,  423f. 

Cornell,  Francis  G.,  46 

Corridors,   114 

Costs:  of  adult  education,  465 ;  of  attend- 
ance service,  2gf.;  of  plant  maintenance, 
i62f.,  and  operation,  151;  of  research, 
2  2f.  See  also  Expenditures,  Finance 

County  Vocational  Schools,  417,  449L 

Current  expenditures,  202f.,  225;  for  in- 
struction, 204;  for  operation,  204.  See 
also  Finance 

Curriculum:  abandoning  present  patterns, 
362f.;  assistant  superintendent  of,  14, 
16;  central  office  relationship,  s62f.; 
child's  experience  as  basis,  248;  com- 
munity relations,  27of.;  comprehensive 
high  school,  36of. ;  continuity  of,  280; 
"core,"  423f.;  Division  of,  16,  564f.;  in 
elementary  schools,  266ff.;  enrollments 
by,  35Sf.;  for  exceptional  children,  49if. ; 
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of  the  future,  429^;  home-school  rela- 
tions, 56of. ;  improvement  of,  36of.,  S3of., 
534f.;  individual  differences,  279L;  in- 
structional materials,  548f.;  in  junior 
high  schools,  366f . ;  maladjustments  in, 
348;  nature  of  elementary,  266f.;  ob- 
jectives of,  420;  in  primary  grades,  245; 
relation  of  parts,  269f.;  revision  of,  532L; 
scope  of,  268f.;  in  secondary  schools, 
348ff. ;  selection,  organization,  and  de- 
velopment of,  277f . ;  separation  of  junior 
and  senior  high  school,  37of.;  subjects 
studied,  357f.;  supervision,  537f.;  testing 
program,  544f.;  types  of  secondary, 
35if. ;   variations  in,   358f. 

Custodial  service,  iSif. ;  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, I54f. ;  expenditures,  204;  rat- 
ings on  score  card,  152,  154;  rules  and 
regulations,  154.  See  also  Maintenance, 
Operation 

Cycle  plan,  267f. 

Darley,  W.   G.,  341 

Deaf,    education    of    the,    497f.     See    also 

Education  of  exceptional  children 
Decoration,   interior,    114 
Debt  related  to  ability,  217 
Debt  service,  202f.    See  also  Finance 
Delinquency,  27f. 
Democratic     citizenship,     development     of, 

343*. 

Department  of  Business  Affairs:  see  Busi- 
ness management 

Department  of  Libraries  and  Visual  Aids, 
S48f.  See  also  Instructional  materials 

Department  of  Reference  and  Research,  21. 
See  also  Research 

Department  of  Special  Education,  488. 
See  also  Education  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren 

Departmentalized  organization,  267f. 

Deputy  superintendent,  work  of,  13,  14 

Dewey,  John,  421 

Director:  of  adult  education,  462;  of  at- 
tendance, 24;  of  finance  and  account- 
ing, 15;  of  health  education  and  service, 
31;  of  nursing,  31;  of  plant,  151;  of  ref- 
erence and  research,  23f. ;  of  special  edu- 
cation, 488 

Disease,  control  of  communicable,  33 

Division  of  Curriculum,  Teaching,  and 
Special  Services,  i6f.,  s64f. 

Doubly  handicapped,  education  of  the, 
5oif.  See  also  Education  of  exceptional 
children 

Downtown  section  of  city,  i37f. 


Early  childhood  education,  232ff.;  activities 
in  kindergarten,  238f. ;  community  rela- 
tions, 250;  coordination  of,  252;  health 
and  physical  growth,  234L;  programs 
for  primary  grades,  245f.;  staff  in, 
233f.;  teacher-pupil  relationships,  250; 
transition  from  kindergarten  to  primary, 
2521. 

Education  of  exceptional  children,  487ft . ; 
administration  of,  487L ;  attendance,  207; 
Binet  centers,  503L ;  the  blind,  495L; 
community  service,  493;  curriculum, 
49if. ;  the  deaf,  497f.;  discovery  and 
classification,  489;  the  doubly  handi- 
capped, soif.;  enrollments,  488;  food 
service,  85 ;  guidance,  48gf . ;  the  hard- 
of-hearing,  499L;  health  supervision,  39; 
housing,  49of.;  the  mentally  handicapped, 
502f.;  per-pupil  costs,  207;  the  physically 
handicapped,  493f.;  the  socially  handi- 
capped, 505f.;  speech  defectives,  504f.; 
staff,  488,  492 ;   the  undervitalized,  Soif . 

Educational  Policies  Commission,  222,  442 

Educational  progress,  43f.;  administrative 
setting  of  individual  school,  50;  city  and 
state  relationship  to,  52f.;  influence  of 
public  expectancy,  47L 

Educational  research:   see  Research 

Educational  service  in  elementary  schools, 
326;  related  to  future  costs,  230 

Educational  use  of  buildings,  115 

Elective  vs.  appointed  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion,  6 

Electricity,  156;  cost  of  157.  See  also 
Lighting 

Elementary  building  scores,  108 

Elementary  education:  administration  of, 
323f.;  aims  of,  323L;  attendance,  20Sf. ; 
class  size,  33if.;  community  relations, 
31 2f.;  enrollments,  324;  evaluation  and 
progress,  31  if.;  goals  and  functions, 
25sf. ;  guidance  in,  5isf.;  instructional 
areas,  289ff.;  instructional  materials, 
28if.;  instructional  technology,  273f.; 
nature  of  curriculum,  266f. ;  nature  of 
learning,  258L;  organization  of,  323f.; 
per-pupil  costs,  2osf . ;  principalship, 
334f.;  principals  of,  26of.;  school  size, 
326f.  See  also  Early  childhood  education, 
Kindergartens 

Eligibility  of  instructional  employees,  i7if. 

Elsbree,  W.  S.,  95 

Engelhardt,  Fred,  58 

Engelhardt,  N.  L.,  58,  95,  108,  116,  152 

English  in  secondary  schools,  37gf.  See 
also  Language  arts 
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Enrollments:  in  adult  education,  461;  by 
curricula,  3551.;  in  elementary  schools, 
324,  326;  of  exceptional  children,  488; 
by  junior  high  school  curricula,  368; 
related  to  budget  decreases,  227;  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  3451. 

Equipment  and  supplies:  management  of, 
7of.;  in  secondary  schools,  4S4f. 

Essex  County  Vocational  Schools,  417, 
4491- 

Examinations:  of  exceptional  children, 
48gf.;  health,  34,  180,  235;  of  personnel, 

i73i. 

Exceptional  children,  education  of:  see 
Education  of  exceptional  children 

Exhibits  in  business  administration,  60 

Expenditures,  202ff. ;  administrative,  223; 
capital  outlay,  202,  212;  comparisons, 
2o7f. ;  current  expense,  202f. ;  current 
level  of,  222;  debt  service,  202,  211; 
future  costs,  2gaf.;  instructional,  204, 
224;  items  of,  202f.;  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  204f.,  224;  per  capita,  209; 
per  pupil,  205 ;  possible  reductions  in, 
226f.;  related  to  attendance,  20Sf.  See 
also  Finance,  Costs 

Extracurricular  activities:  pupil  participa- 
tion in,  374;  in  secondary  schools,  37if., 
456;  types  of,  372f. 

Failure  in  elementary  schools,  330;  in 
kindergarten,   331 

Finance,  202ff.;  ability  to,  212L,  2i8f.;  ac- 
counting, 66f.;  and  accounting,  director 
of,  15;  budget  analysis,  226;  capital  out- 
lay, 226;  current  expense,  225;  economic 
capacity,  221;  future  costs,  299L;  obliga- 
tion to  support  education,  222L ;  plant 
needs,  220;  possible  reductions,  226f.; 
state  relations,  2i7f.;  willingness  to  sup- 
port education,  221.  See  also  Costs,  Ex- 
penditures 

Fine  art  in  secondary  schools,  389L  See 
also  Art 

Fine   arts  curriculum,   353f. 

Foods:   see  Home  economics 

Food  service,  8off.;  Alumnae  Lunch  Asso- 
ciation cafeterias,  82f.;  for  children,  236; 
elementary  school  cafeterias,  326;  for  ex- 
ceptional children,  85 ;  improvement  of, 
87L;  operation  of  cafeterias,  80;  per- 
sonnel, operation,  and  service,  82L;  sur- 
plus commodities,  86f. ;  WPA  lunch- 
rooms, 86f. 

Foreign  languages  in  secondary  schools, 
3821. 


Forest  Hill  section  of  city,  142L 
French,  Will,  448 

Gas,  159 

General  clerical  curriculum,  353,  413 

General   science  in   secondary   schools,   396 

Gifts  to  public  education,  79 

Gould,  Arthur,  186 

Governor's  School  Survey  Committee,  53 

Graduation   requirements,   3Sif. 

Graphic  and  plastic  arts  in  secondary 
schools,  38gf. 

Guidance,  5ioff. ;  administrative  policies, 
525f.;  aims  of,  510;  in  curriculum  choice, 
367f.;  department  of,  28;  improvement 
of,  5isf. ;  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of,  526f.;  physical  facilities  for, 
525f. ;  place  of,  Siof.;  in  secondary 
schools,  522f. ;  training  of  teachers  in, 
5i7f. ;  transition  from  elementary  to 
high  school,  52of. 

Gymnasiums,   112 

Handicapped  children:  see  Education  of 
exceptional  children 

Hard-of-hearing,  education  of  the,  49gf. 
See  Education  of  exceptional  children 

Health  education  and  service,  3off. ;  acci- 
dents and  sickness,  32;  administration 
and  supervision  of,  31;  clinics,  38; 
Director  of,  31;  director  of  nursing,  31; 
in  early  childhood  education,  234f. ;  in 
elementary  schools,  296f. ;  examinations, 
34,    180,    235;    for    exceptional    children, 

39,  490;  follow-up,  36;  food  provisions, 
236;  medical  and  nursing  staff,  32;  med- 
ical treatment,  37;  of  noninstructional 
personnel,  40,  i94f.;  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  disease,  33 ;  recommendations, 
4if. ;  relation  of  principal  to,  40;  rest 
provisions,  235L ;  sanitation,  38;  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  409L;  sick-leave,  181, 
195;  substitute  service,   196;  of  teachers, 

40,  179;  tuberculosis,  33f. ;  types  of 
service,  32f. 

Heating  of  school  buildings,  112,  155 

High  school  building  scores,  no 

High  schools:   see  Secondary  education 

History:   see  Social  studies 

Home    economics:    in    elementary    schools, 

300;    in   secondary   schools,   402f. 
Home-school     relations,     s6of.      See     also 

Parents 
Household  arts:   see  Home  economics 
Housing:   conditions,  g6f. ;  large-scale,  101. 

See  also  Plant 
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Illegal  employment,  27!". 

Income  management,  61 

Income  tax  returns  related  to  financial 
ability,  214 

Individual    differences,   provision    for,    279L 

Individual  school,  administrative  setting 
of,  sof. 

Industrial  arts  in  secondary  schools,  391L, 
41 7f.    See  also  Art,  Vocational  education 

Industrial  curriculum,  353f. 

In-service  training:   see  Personnel 

Instruction:  of  exceptional  children,  49if.; 
expenditures  for,  204,  224;  organization 
of  in  elementary  schools,  327L ;  salaries 
of  staff,  204 ;  supervision  in  secondary 
schools,  453 

Instructional  materials,  285,  548ft. ;  audio- 
visual aids,  285f.;  community  resources, 
286L;  in  elementary  schools,  28if.;  li- 
brary facilities,  282 ;  museum  facilities, 
287L ;  textbooks,  282 

Instructional  personnel:    see  Personnel 

Instructional  technology,  273L 

Insurance  program,  68f. 

Introduction,   1 

Ironbound  section  of  city,  126 

Janitorial  service:   see  Custodial  service 

Jones,  Willard  T.,  68 

Junior   Employment   Service,   449 

Junior  high  schools,  18,  36sff. ;  curriculum 
of,  366L ;  enrollments  by  curricula,  368; 
future  place  of,  371;  guidance  in  cur- 
riculum choice,  367f. ;  improvement  of 
curricula,  369L ;  organization  of,  365f.; 
separation  from  senior  high  schools,  37of. 
See  also  Middle  schools 

Kindergartens,  232ft. ;  activities  in,  238f.; 
class  size,  332;  K-6-4-4  plan,  444;  pro- 
motions and  failures,  331.  See  also  Early 
childhood    education 

Kuhlmann,  William   D.,   181 

Language  arts:  in  elementary  schools, 
302f . ;  in  kindergartens,  242  ;  in  secondary 
schools — English,  379f.,  foreign  languages, 
382f. 

Learning:  in  elementary  schools,  280L; 
nature  of,  258L;   principles  of,    260L 

Leaves  of  absence,  189L 

Legal  provisions  for  education,  4 

Legislature,  4L 

Leisure,  recognition  of  need  of,  474 

Libraries:  for  business  administration,  60; 
in  elementary  schools,  282L;  library  serv- 


.    ice,   548L;   Newark  Public  Library,   284, 

556f. 
Lighting  of  school  buildings,  112,  156L 
Load,  teacher,  180 
Local  school  administration,  338L    See  also 

Administration 
Lunch,  mid-morning,  39,  236 
Lunchrooms:    see  Food   Service 

Maintenance  of  plant,  isiff. ;  cost  of,  151, 
162L,  205;  Division  of,  152;  personnel, 
i64ff.;  in  secondary  schools,  454;  shop 
facilities,  169;  supervision  of,  152;  wages, 
165.  See  also  Custodial  service,  Opera- 
tion, Plant 

Management:    see    Business   administration 

Masterson,  C.  T.,  341 

Materials  of  instruction:  see  Instructional 
materials 

Mathematics  in  secondary  schools,  394, 
396L 

Medical  treatment,  37.  See  also  Health  edu- 
cation and  service 

Mentally  handicapped,  education  of  the, 
502f.  See  also  Education  of  exceptional 
children 

Middle  schools,  19,  429L,  444;  courses  to 
be  offered,  433 ;  opportunities  to  be  pro- 
vided, 431;  physical  plant,  117L;  pro- 
grams suggested,  434L 

Milk  service,  39,  236,  298 

Morale  of  personnel,  179.  See  also  Person- 
nel 

Mort,  Paul  R.,  46 

Museum:  see  Newark  Museum 

Music:  in  elementary  schools,  294L;  in 
kindergartens,  241 ;  in  secondary  schools. 
384L 

National  Youth  Administration,  377L 

Natural  science:  see  Science 

Nature  of  education  and  learning,   258L 

Negro   population   trends,   ioif. 

Newark  Museum,   287L,  555f. 

Newark  Public  Library,  284,  556f. 

New  Jersey:   state  requirements,  4;   school 

laws,  63 
Noninstructional   personnel:    see   Personnel 
Nursing,  director  of,  31 
Nutrition,   35,   39,   405!    See   also    Health 

education  and  service 

Obligation  to  support  education,  222L 
Odell,  William  R.,  79 
Office,  central  administrative,  95,   562L 
Office  management,  92 
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Operation  of  plant,  isiff. ;  custodial- 
engineering  service,  1511.;  Division  of, 
152;  electricity,  156;  expenditures  for, 
i5if.,  204,  224;  gas,  159;  heating  prob- 
lems, 155;  personnel,  164L;  relation  to 
budget,  228;  shop  facilities,  169;  super- 
vision of,  152;  water,  158.  See  also 
Maintenance,  Plant 

Organization:  administrative  policies,  330; 
administrative  staff,  453 ;  city-wide  plan, 
443 ;  comprehensive  high  schools,  36of . ; 
Constitutional  provisions,  4f . ;  by  cur- 
ricula, 447;  cycle  plan,  267L ;  depart- 
mentalized plan,  267f. ;  in  elementary 
schools,  226f.,  274,  323f. ;  general  aspects, 
324;  of  guidance,  526L ;  instructional, 
327;  in  junior  high  schools,  36sf.;  K-6- 
4-4  plan,  444;  platoon  plan,  267f . ;  prin- 
cipalship,  334L;  of  public  education,  4f., 
562L ;  of  recreation  program,  474f.;  in 
relation  to  plant,  n6f.;  reorganization, 
507;  room,  2741. ;  of  school  system,  4f. ; 
by  schools,  444L;  scope  of,  325;  of  sec- 
ondary schools,  36of.,  43of.,  44if.,  4Sif. 
See    also    Administration,    Structure 

Out-of-school  youth,  346;  NY  A  and  CCC, 
377f.;  opportunities  for,  375f. 

Parents:  attendance  at  health  examinations, 
34;  guidance  of,  515;  neglect  by,  27L ; 
Parent-Teacher  Associations,  516L  See 
also  Home-school  relations 

Partitions  in   school  buildings,  114 

Payroll  procedures,  67f. 

Per-pupil  costs:   see  Expenditures,  Finance 

Personnel:  accounting  and  reporting,  178; 
administrative,  n,  336f.,  453;  in  adult 
education,  463;  appointment  of,  i7if. ;  in 
attendance  bureau,  24;  assistant  super- 
intendent of,  15;  in  building  service, 
i59f.,  i92f. ;  in  business  administration, 
S8f. ;  of  cafeterias,  84;  of  early  childhood 
education,  233f.;  efficiency  of,  i7gf.; 
eligibility  of,  1 7if . ;  elementary  princi- 
pals, 336L ;  of  elementary  schools,  334, 
336L ;  examinations  of,  173L ;  for  ex- 
ceptional children,  488,  492  ;  expenditures 
for,  204;  in  guidance,  5i7f.;  health  of, 
40,  179,  i94f.;  in-service  training  of,  200, 
464;  instructional,  17,  i7of.;  leave  of 
absence,  189;  in  maintenance,  i59f.,  i64f., 
ig2f. ;  medical  and  nursing,  32;  morale 
of,  i7gf. ;  noninstructional,  ig2f. ;  in 
operation,  i5gf .,  i67f .,  192!'.;  policies, 
i7of.,  i94f.;  in  policy-making,  18;  pro- 
fessional  growth,   i7gf .,   188;    promotion 


of,  336f.;  qualifications  of,  193;  rating 
of,  190;  in  recreation,  480;  recruitment 
of,  i7if. ;  relationship  to  Board,  9,  and 
in  elementary  schools,  334;  reporting  and 
accounting,  178;  residence  requirement, 
172,  187;  retirement  of,  186,  i99f.;  sala- 
ries of,  159,  i83f.,  i97f. ;  secondary 
school  principals,  452  ;  selection  of,  160, 
i7if.,  192,  336f.;  sick-leave  provisions, 
181,  195;  substitute  service,  196;  super- 
visory, n;  teacher  load,  180;  training 
of,  160,  176;  vacations,  197;  wages,  i97f. 

Physical  education:  in  elementary  schools, 
305;  in  secondary  schools,  4iof. 

Physical  facilities:  for  guidance,  525f.;  for 
recreation,  478,  481.    See  also  Plant 

Physical  growth  of  children,  234f.,  237 

Physically  handicapped,  education  of  the, 
493f.  See  also  Education  of  exceptional 
children 

Physical  plant:  see  Plant 

Physicians,  32.  See  also  Health  education 
and  service 

Physics  in  secondary  schools,  394f. 

Plant  (buildings  and  sites):  acoustical 
treatment,  113;  age  of  buildings,  106; 
auditoriums,  in;  basements,  114;  build- 
ing scores,  108;  central  administration 
building,  95;  corridors,  114;  director  of, 
151;  educational  use  of,  115;  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  325f.;  for  exceptional 
children,  49of.;  faults  of,  no;  financing 
of,  220;  good  features,  no;  gymnasiums, 
112;  heating  of,  112;  interior  decorating, 
114;  lighting  of,  112;  maintenance  of, 
iSif.;  needs,  220;  number  of  buildings, 
106;  operation  of,  iSif.;  partitions,  114; 
relation  of  Board,  10;  of  secondary 
schools,  347;  sites,  10,  n,  in,  220; 
toilets,  113;  ventilation,  113;  weathering, 

"5- 

Plant  (building  program),  g6ff . ;  birth  rate, 
g8f . ;  Branch  Brook  section,  144;  build- 
ing saturation,  100;  Downtown  section, 
i37f. ;  Forest  Hill  section,  i42f. ;  hous- 
ing conditions,  g6f. ;  Ironbound  section, 
i26f.;  large-scale  housing,  101;  for  mid- 
dle schools,  n7f.;  Negro  population 
trends,  101 ;  physical  plant,  io4f. ;  popula- 
tion trends,  96L,  ioif.,  i2if.;  proposed 
organization,  n6f. ;  role  of  school  sys- 
tem, i03f. ;  for  upper  schools,  ii9f.; 
Vailsburg  section,  148;  Weequahic  sec- 
tion,  i27f. ;   Woodland   section,   i32f. 

Platoon  schools,  267f .,  328 

Playgrounds,  237 
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Population:  birth  rate,  981. ;  Negro,  101 ; 
role  of  school  system,  103;  by  sections 
of  city,  ioif.,  i2if.;  trends,  g6f.,  102 

Preprofessional  education  in  secondary 
schools,  41  yi.  See  also  Vocational  educa- 
tion 

Primary  grades:  see  Early  childhood  educa- 
tion 

Principal,  principalship,  17,  49;  relation  to 
accidents  and  sickness,  32;  relation  to 
health  service,  40;  role  of,  336;  salaries 
of,  334;  of  secondary  schools,  452L; 
selection  and  promotion  of,  336f.;  staff 
relations,  334;   standards  for,  337 

Proctor,  W.  M.,  444 

Professional  growth:  of  instructional  per- 
sonnel, 188;  of  noninstructional  person- 
nel, 200.   See  also  Personnel 

Professional  staff:   see  Personnel 

Professional  training  of  personnel,  176.  See 
also  Personnel 

Programs  of  adult  education,  469 

Progress,  educational,  43L ;  of  elementary 
pupils,  31  if.,  333,  34of.;  of  secondary 
pupils,  447.    See  also  Achievement 

Promotions:  in  elementary  schools,  330;  in 
kindergartens,  331.  See  also  Achievement, 
Progress 

Property  accounting,  73 

Public  expectancy,  47L 

Public  relations,  i3ff. 

Pupil  accounting,   16 

Pupil  achievement:   see  Achievement 

Pupil  evaluation,  elementary,  31  if. 

Pupil  failure:   see  Failure 

Pupil  guidance:   see   Guidance 

Pupil  participation  in  extracurricular  activ- 
ities, 374 

Pupil   progress:    see   Progress 

Rating  of  teachers,  190 

Recommendations:  accounting,  financial, 
66,  and  property,  73 ;  adaptability  of 
schools,  53f. ;  adult  education,  468f.;  at- 
tendance service,  30;  budgetary  pro- 
cedures, 64f. ;  building  program,  78; 
business  administration,  66f .,  93L;  busi- 
ness education,  4i4f.;  curriculum — ele- 
mentary, 3i4f.,  secondary,  36of.,  38of., 
4i9f.,  429,  534f.,  568f. ;  educational  prog- 
ress, 53f.;  elementary  schools — curricu- 
lum, 3i4f.;  guidance,  Sisf.;  principal- 
ship,  337;  English,  38of. ;  equipment 
management,  71 ;  exceptional  children, 
5o6f. ;  extracurricular  activities,  375; 
finance,  66,  226;  food  service,  88f.;  for- 


eign languages,  382L ;  guidance,  Sisf., 
524f.;  health  education  and  service,  41 1., 
409f. ;  home  economics,  403f.;  home- 
school  relations,  56if.;  instructional  ma- 
terials, SS8f. ;  instructional  organization, 
329L ;  insurance  program,  69;  junior 
high  schools,  369L,  371;  kindergartens, 
244f. ;  nutrition,  406L;  payroll  procedures, 
68;  personnel  policies,  177,  517L;  phys- 
ical education,  410L;  plant,  n6f.,  and 
by  sections  of  city,  i26ff. ;  principals, 
elementary,  337;  progress,  educational, 
53f.;  promotions,  331;  property  account- 
ing, 73;  recreation,  477,  484L;  research, 
23L;  secondary  schools — administration, 
458f .,  curriculum,  36of.,  380L,  40of., 
4i9f.,  429;  guidance,  524f.;  reorganization 
of,  44of. ;  supervision,  54if. ;  supply  man- 
agement, 71;  testing  program,  545f.;  vo- 
cational education,  45of.;  youth  educa- 
tion, 419L 

Recreation,  46of.,  472L;  activities  in,  482; 
and  adult  education,  475,  477;  balanced 
program  of,  482 ;  city-wide  program  of, 
46of. ;  Community  Center  Council,  476; 
facilities  for,  481 ;  for  leisure  pursuits, 
474;  organization  of,  474f.;  personnel 
for,  480;  physical  factors,  478 

Reductions  in  expenditures,  226L  See  also 
Expenditures,  Finance 

Reeves,  C.  E.,  152 

Reference  materials:  see  Instructional  ma- 
terials 

Reorganization  of  school  system:  see  Ad- 
ministration, Organization,  Structure 

Reporting  and  reports:  personnel,  178;  sta- 
tistical, 16 

Research,  2off. ;  in  adult  education,  462;  in 
business  administration,  91 ;  cost  of, 
22f.;  department  of,  21;  need  for,  20; 
recommendations,   23;   types  of,  20 

Residence  requirement,   172,   187 

Rest  for  children,  235L  See  also  Health 
education  and  service 

Retirement:  cost  of,  200;  instructional 
personnel,  186 ;  noninstructional  person- 
nel, 199 

Revenue,  sources  of,  2i9f.   See  also  Finance 

Revision  of  curriculum,  532L 

Rhythms  in  kindergarten,   241 

Rooms:   see  Classrooms 

Sabbatical  leaves,  i89f. 
Safety  education,  456 

Salaries:  of  elementary  principals,  334;  of 
instructional    personnel,    i83f.,    204;    of 
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noninstructional  personnel,  165,  ig7f., 
204 

Sanitation,  38 

Saturation,   building,   100 

School  buildings  and  building  program: 
see  Plant 

School  census,  25L 

School  costs:  see  Expenditures,  Finance 

School  sites:   see  Plant,  Sites 

School  staff:  see  Personnel 

School  survey  reports,  99 

Schools:  see  Elementary,  Secondary,  Mid- 
dle, Upper,  etc. 

Science:  in  elementary  schools,  3o6f.;  in 
kindergarten,  241L ;  in  secondary  schools, 

394f- 
Score  cards  and  scores:   for  buildings,  108, 
no;     for    business    administration,    58; 
for     janitorial-engineering     service,     152, 

154 

Secondary  education,  34Sff. ;  administration 
of,  45if. ;  administrative  staff,  453;  at- 
tendance, 2o6f.;  character  of,  347!;  costs, 
2o6f.;  enrollments,  345;  extracurricular 
activities,  37if.;  guidance,  522L;  health 
education  in,  409L ;  improvement  of, 
360L ;  junior  high  schools,  365^;  nature 
of  curriculum,  349L;  noninstructional 
services,  454;  organization  of,  45if.; 
out-of-school  youth,  346,  375f.;  princi- 
palship,  452;  subjects  of  study,  378f. ; 
supervision,  453L   See  also  Upper  schools 

Secretarial  curriculum,  353,  413 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  13, 
no;  duties  of,  16 

Selection  of  instructional  personnel,  171, 
177;    of   noninstructional   personnel,    192 

Self-contained  classrooms,  32gf. 

Setting  for  educational  progress,  43L 

Shop  facilities,  169 

Sick-leave,  i8if.,   195 

Sickness,  32 

Sight  conservation,  496.  See  also  Education 
of  exceptional  children 

Sites:   see  Plant 

Slow  learners,  education  of,  43Sf.  See  also 
Education  of  exceptional  children 

Socially  handicapped,  education  of  the, 
505L  See  also  Education  of  exceptional 
children 

Social  studies:  in  elementary  schools,  3o8f. ; 
in  kindergarten,  238;  in  secondary 
schools,  399f. 

Spaulding,  F.  T.,  444 

Special  education  and  schools:  see  Educa- 
tion   of   exceptional    children 


Specialists,   15,  s6sf. 

Specialized  vs.  comprehensive  schools, 
360L;   provision  for,  426 

Special  services:  assistant  superintendent 
for,  14,  16;  division  of,  i6f. 

Speech  defectives,  education  of,  504f.  See 
also  Education  of  exceptional  children 

Speech  in  kindergarten,  242 

Staff:   see  Personnel 

Standards  for  the  Administration  Building 
of  a  School  System,  95 

Standing    committees,    n 

State:  and  city,  52f.;  relation  to  support, 
217L    See  also  New  Jersey 

Statistical  reports,   16 

Strang,  Ruth,  342,  510 

Strayer,  George  D.,  95,  99,  108,  260 

Structure  of  school  system,  i8f.;  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  324L;  reorganization  of, 
507.  See  also  Administration,  Organiza- 
tion 

Subjects  of  study:  in  junior  high  schools, 
368f. ;  by  Newark  youth,  357f. ;  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  351.  See  also  separate 
subject-matter  fields 

Substitute  service,   196 

Superintendent  of  schools:  as  chief  execu- 
tive, 5,  8,  11;  relation  to  Board,  8;  re- 
lation to  his  deputy,  13 

Supervision,  537ff.;  assistant  superintend- 
ent in  charge  of,  14,  453L;  of  health 
education  and  service,  31,  39;  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  453f.;  staff  in,  n 

Supply   and    equipment   management,    7of. 

Support:    see   Finance 

Surplus  commodities,  86f. 

Survey  Data  Book  for  Public  School 
Janitorial- Engineering  Service,  152 

Survey  reports,  99 

Taylor,  R.  B.,  455 

Teacher-pupil   relations,   250 

Teacher  rating,  190 

Teachers:   see  Personnel 

Teaching:  assistant  superintendent,  14,  16, 
S64f. ;  division  of,  16,  564^;  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  258f. 

Technical   curriculum,  353 

Testing   program,   333,   S44f. 

Textbooks,  282,  554f.;  management  of,  72f. 

Toilet  facilities,  113 

Trade  education,  41 7f.  See  also  Vocational 
education 

Training  of  personnel,  176.  See  also  Per- 
sonnel 

Transition:  from  elementary  to  high  school, 
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52of. ;     from     kindergarten     to     primary 

grades,  2521. 
Transportation,  91,  456 
Truancy,  271. 
Tuberculosis,  331. 

Undervitalized,  education  of  the,  5oif. 
See  also  Education  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren 

Unified  administration,  13 

Upper  schools,  19,  429^,  444;  characteris- 
tics of,  438f.;  physical  plant  of,  ii9f.; 
purposes  of,  437L 

Vacations,  197 

Vailsburg  section  of  city,  i48f. 
Variations  in  curriculum,  3S8f. 
Ventilation  of  buildings,   113 
Visual    aids,    285L     See    also    Instructional 
materials 


Vocational  education,  41 7ff . ;  business  cur- 
riculum, 353,  4i3f.;  general  clerical  cur- 
riculum, 353,  413 ;  industrial  curricu- 
lum, 353f.;  Junior  Employment  Service, 
449;  preprofessional  education,  4i7f.; 
secretarial  curriculum,  353,  413 

Vocational  schools,  Essex  County,  417, 
449f. 

Water,  158 

Wealth   related   to   ability,    214 
Weequahic  section  of  city,  i27f. 
Womrath,  G.   F.,  152 
Woodland  section  of  city,  i32f. 
WPA  lunchrooms,  86f. 

Youth  education,  345ff. ;  needs  related  to 
costs,  23of.;  older  youth,  427L ;  out-of- 
school  youth,  346;  younger  youth,  427. 
See  also   Secondary   education 


